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To  His  Ezgbxxbnot,  Thomas  Bbaoo^ 

Ocvemor  of  NorthrCarolma : 
Sm: 

I  am  gratified  that  another  opportunity  is  furnished  me  to 
express  my  obligations  to  yonr  Excellency  for  the  interest 
you  still  entertain  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  North-Caro- 
lina. This  fact,  while  it  has  been  extremely  gratifying,  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  impress  me  with  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  to  excite  a  fear,  also,  that  it  may  fall  short  of  yonr 
expectations,  and  thus  disappoint,  not  only  yourself,  but  many 
others  who  feel  and  manifest  an  interest  in  its  success.  Ko 
one,  however,  could  feel  a  greater  disappointment  at  such  a 
result  than  myself;  and  fearing  that  my  labors,  together 
with  the  labors  of  those  who  assist  me,  might  fail  to  be  satis- 
factory, I  have  certainly  lost  no  time,  nor  spared  any  work, 
which  I  deemed  necessary  to  Secure  the  wished-for  result. 

With  the  consciousness,  then,  of  having  done  this  much 
for  its  snecess,  I  submit  Hvith  cheerfulness  this  second  report 
to  your  Excellency's  consideration.  , 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EBENEZER  EMMONS. 

RAX.EIOH,  March  1,  1858. 


PREFACE. 


The  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  this  Report,  are  mostljr 
practical,  and  it  has  been  my  aim  so  to  treat  them,  that  the 
matter  shall  be  useful.  The  agricultural  part  embraces  de- 
scriptions and  statements  of  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
soils  of  the  Eastern  counties.  These  samples  of  soils  which 
have  been  analyzed,  are  preserved  in  the  Geological  collec- 
tion for  future  reference.  I  have  sought  to  obtain  all  the 
practical  information  respecting  them  which  I  could,  and  for 
this  end,  the  analyses  have  been  usually  carried  as  far  as  was 
necessary.  The  number  of  soils  which  have  been  thus  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  are  sufficient,  probably,  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  projectors  of  the  survey.  I  think  they  em- 
brace all  the  classes  of  soils  which  exist  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  But  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  additional  analyses, 
which  would  be  useful  where  they  appear  to  be  special  in 
their  composition,  and  exhibit  certain  peculiarities.  A  class 
of  soils  of  great  interest  exists  in  several  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, of  which  a  type  is  well  known  in  the  county  of  Hyde. 
I  felt  that  it  was  an  object  to  determine  the  composition  of 
this  class  with  accuracy,  and  to  ^ee  it  in  place  with  the  bur- 
then of  its  crops  still  standing.  In  my  researches,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  this  peculiar  soil  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  perfection  in  several  other  counties.  In  some  instances, 
the  soil  is  the  same,  but  is  less  deep ;  in  others,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Hyde  county  or  the  Mattamuskeet  lands,  both  in 
depth  and  richness.  It  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing  impression 
that  Hyde  county  soils  existed  no  where  else,  and  were  con- 
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fined  to  that  county.  Bat  Onslow,  Jones,  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Beaufort,  and  others,  still  possess  equally  rich  swamp 
lands. 

The  Gallberry  lands,  which  occupy  a  middle  position  be- 
tween these  rich  swamp  lands  and  the  sandy  rolling  uplands, 
are  usually  very  poor ;  but  there  are  many  tracts  which  rank 
under  this  class,  which  may  be  cultiyated  profitably.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  Gallberry  lands :  one  which  is  black  or  black- 
ish, which  consists  mainly  of  vegetable  matter,  and  a  white 
marine  sand.  This  variety  of  this  class  is  generally  too  poor 
to  pay  the  expense  of  reclaiming.  It  may  produce  a  few  tol- 
erably fair  crops  of  com,  but  it  is  soon  exhausted,  for  it  con- 
sists only  of  sand  and  vegetable  matter.  It  may  graduate 
into  a  better  kind,  as  the  white  sand  is  exchanged  for  a  drab 
colored  one,  and  which  becomes  fine.  The  other  variety  of 
this  class,  is  clay-colored,  and  is  very  stiff,  and  mixed  with 
coarse  particles  of  fiint  It  is  almost  impervious  to  water.  It 
is  naturally  cold,  and  is  not  productive,  prior  to  draining  and 
the  employment  of  fertilizers.  It  has  a  body,  and  is  better 
than  the  black  soil  with  the  usual  admixture  of  white  sand. 

In  the  examination  of  soils,  the  physical  properties  require  as 
much  attention  as  the  chemical ;  for,  in  order  that  a  good  chem- 
ical mixture  of  elements  may  be  fertile,  they  should  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  adhesiveness  or  closeness,  which  will  retain 
water.  Those  which  are  porous  and  coarse,  permit  water  to 
pass  through  almost  immediately.  The  result  which  follows, 
is  fatal  to  plants,  or  crops  of  value ;  chemicfd  action  under 
those  circumstances  is  too  feeble  to  furnish  it  with  sufficient 
nutriment.  The  fertilizers  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
counties  have  received  all  the  attention  which  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  great  defect  which  I  find  in  their 
composition  is,  the  great  excess  of  sand.  This  element  being 
in  «xceB9|  gives  them  only  a  local  value ;  that  is,  they  are  not 
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rich  enongh  to  permit  of  transportation  to  neighboring  coun- 
ties. 

In  order  to  increase  their  value,  I  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  washed.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  sand  may  be  separated  from  the  valuable  parts.  This 
opinion,  however,  requires  a  confirmation  by  experiment. 
The  material  which  remains  after  the  sand  is  separated,  con- 
tains phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  pot- 
ash and  soda ;  those  elements  which  make  the  marl  the  most 
valuable.  If  any  cheap  process  for  washing  the  marls  could 
be  employed,  the  material  could  be  transported  to  most  of||ie 
midland  counties  with  profit. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grasses  to  a  much  greater  extent  tlian 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  State,  has  seemed  to  me  very 
desirable.  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  as  far  as  possible,  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  I  have  selected  several  of  the  most  valuable  for  de- 
scription, that  information  respecting  their  value,  may  be 
more  widely  spread.  I  am  confident  that  many  of  them  will 
succeed.  Very  few  efforts  have  hitherto  been  made  for  their 
cultivation, — most  planters  entertaining  the  belief  that  it  is 
impracticable,  or  else  the  labors  of  the  plantation  are  supposed 
to  be  much  more  profitably  directed  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Under  the  present  system  of  curing  the  grasses  for  winter  fod- 
der, the  labor  is  so  much  cheapened  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  raising  of  cotton  or  any  other  of  the^  great  staples,  will  not 
interfere  with  the  project  of  keeping  more  stock,  and  in  a 
better  condition  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the  State. 

In  connexion  with  the  marls  of  the  eastern  counties,  I  have 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fossils  of  the  different  kinds  of  beds. 
Those  who  wiH  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  figures  of  the 
fossils  which  belong  to  the  different  beds,  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  striking  differences  which  prevail.    It  is,  for  instance, 
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exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  species  common  to  two  beds,  al- 
though they  lie  in  juxtaposition ;  or  one  may  repose  npon  the 
other.  Hence,  the  utility  of  the  presence  of  fossils  to  distin- 
guish beds  belonging  to  the  different  epochs  from  each  other. 
Another  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  occupying  so  much 
space  upon  this  subject,  was,  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  interesting  subject.  Geology  is  now 
commanding  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  minds  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  It  is  invested  with  great  importance 
and  interest,  as  it  is  through  the  discoveries  in  this  depart- 
n^t  of  science,  that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  globe.  This  pursuit  is  especially  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  young.  It  will  be  found  extremely 
interesting  and  useful,  and  no  one  will  regret  afterwards  that 
he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  to  its  study. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  one  of  the  distingiiishing  characteristics  of  the  day  to 
attempt  to  utilize  soienoe.  The  leading  minds  of  the  age 
seem  to  be  as  intenselj  engaged  in  diffusing  knowledge  and 
disseminating  it  as  common  stock,  as  thej  are  in  acquiring  it 
for  themselves.  The  consequences  which  have  already  flowed 
from  their  efforts,  are,  to  have  already  made  knowledge  re- 
lating to  many  departments  the  common  property  of  the 
masses.  This  knowledge  is  not  probably  exact  in  many  indi- 
Tiduals,  perhaps  in  none,  excepting  those  who  make  those 
subjects  objects  of  special  study;  but  then,  they  know  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  as  well  as  many  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  obtained.  They  know  enough 
to  make  intelligent  inquiries,  and  a  subject  matter  for  con- 
versation ;  their  minds  are  sufficiently  informed  to  lead  them 
upon  the  proper  road  of  inquiry.  More  than  this  has  been 
gained  in  many  instances  in  common  life.  The  way  is  al- 
ready prepared  for  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Of 
those  subjects  which  are  the  most  nseful  to  society,  none 
occnpy  a  higher  rank  than  those  which  are  related  to  agri- 
culture. Thus,  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  mechanics  of  agriculture  are  also  impor- 
tant, and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  branch  than 
the  former.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  evidences  that  agricul- 
ture was  really  upon  the  road  of  improvement,  was  the  ap- 
preciation of  better  implements  of  husbandry.  Their  im- 
provement was  first  attempted.  It  was  right  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  to  make  chemical  principles  available  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  change  by  mechanical  means  the  condition  of  the 
soiL  Improvements,  then,  in  agriculture,  began  at  the  right 
end.  The  more  abstmse  principles  of  the  business  have 
become  snbjects  of  investigation  since,  and  now  there  are 
bat  few  farmers  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  chemistiy 
and  other  eoUateral  branches  of  the  pliiloaophy  of  agriculture. 
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But  still,  these  important  hand-maids  to  this  indispensable 
calling  have  only  just  begun  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
old  modes  and  old  practices.  But  two  great  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  rational  methods  in  agriculture  are  being  rap- 
idly removed ;  that  is,  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  methods 
pursued  by  the  fathers,  and  prejudice  against  innovation. 
Whatever  is  good  in  the  old  methods  will  be  retained;  and 
ultimately,  what  is  erroneous  and  worthless  will  be  rejected. 
Improvements,  however,  in  agriculture,  are  necessarily  slow 
in  getting  a  foothold ;  much  more  so  than  in  the  mechanic 
arts ;  for  there  are  stronger  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and 
in  the  former  it  seems  there  is  a  ready  appreciation  of  value 
in  every  improvement  which  is  made,  while  in  the  latter,  a 
prejudice  is  to  be  first  overcome  by  ample  experience.  But 
we  may  be  assured  that,  sooner,  or  later,  the  benefits  of  a 
change  will  appear,  as  the  improvements  address  themselves 
to  men's  pockets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  mo- 
tives in  common  life. 

The  principles  which  control  industrial  pursuits  are  per- 
fectly simple ;  and  being  simple,  have  been  and  still  will  be 
liable  to  be  overlooked.  Who  among  the  merchants  of  a 
village,  acquires  most  rapidly,  ease  and  independence  for 
himself?  It  is  the  one  who,  from  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  his  occupation,  a  more  attentive  observation  of  the 
markets,  and  a  more  careful  application  of  his  judgment,  un- 
tiring energy  and  prudent  industry,  buys  the  best  article  and 
sells  it  the  cheapest. 

Who,  atnong  the  mechanics  of  the  town,  commands  the 
business  in  his  special  line  of  production?  It  is  that  one  who 
has  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  his  handi- 
craft, applies  his  mind  and  judgment  to  his  labor,  and  by  that 
means  improves  the  articles  he  makes,  or  the  modes  of  its 
manufacture,  and  can  thereby  outstrip  his  competitors  by 
manufacturing  more,  as  well  as  better,  and  selling  cheaper. 
It  is  a  natural  result — a  simple  law  of  trade  and  commerce. 

But  wht)  among  the  agriculturists  of  the  land  are  the  most 
prosperous?  It  is  he  who  is  not  content  to  follow  the  beaten 
track  of  his  forefathers,  or  pursue  the  course  which  they  have 
pursued,  and  because  they  pursued  and  beat  it,  but  he  wh^ 
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theroagUy  imbnes  his  mind  with  soand  principles,  who 
studies  into  the  nature  of  his  processes,  and  the  reason  why 
he  does  this  in  preference  to  that ;  who  investigates  the  na- 
ture of  his  soils,  and  fits  them  most  perfectly  for  his  crops, 
and  is  moreover  seasonable  in  his  preparation.  He  will  raise 
the  most  to  the  acre,  and  have  more  to  sell,  and  can  sell  the 
cheapest,  and  make  the  most  money.  The  greatest  production, 
coupled  with  the  best,  controls  the  pockets  of  the  purchasers, 
and  insures  to  him,  what  is  ever  sought  after,  the  earliest  in- 
dependence and  the  first  honors  in  the  line  of  a  profession. 

What  lies  at  the  foundations  of  commerce  ?  What  spreads 
her  sails,  or  generates  the  steam  of  our  floating  castles  which 
ply  trom  port  to  port  and  from  country  to  country  t  It  is  ag- 
ricultural production.  There  is  no  other  substratum  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  world  can  rest.  Nothing  else  can 
impel  the  mighty  engines  of  commerce,  or  set  in  motion  the 
locomotive,  with  its  heavy  train  of  cars.  It  is  not  because 
the  naerchant  buys  and  sells  again.  That  is  not  production. 
BiU  it  is  hecaiMe  the  farmer -proditces.  The  other  is  but  a 
transfer,  and  is  only  an  incident  in  trade.  The  production  is 
the  ruling  cause.  It  is  that  which  supports,  which  moves. 
Put  a  stop  to  production,  and  the  wheels  cease  to  move,  the 
paddle  ceases  to  turn,  the  locomotive  stands  still,  and  the 
whistle  is  no  longer  heard.  Production  is  the  great  element 
of  life  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  because  agri- 
culture exists,  that  commerce  thrives,  that  the  merchant  can 
buy  and  sell.  The  earth  is  properly  called  the  common 
mother  ot  all.  Her  fruits  nourish  us,  and  supply  the  mate- 
rials for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  ai'ticles  for  trade 
and  commerce.  The  earth  is  the  mother  of  all,  but  that  does 
not  justify  the  agriculturist  in  waiting  for  her  fruits  with 
folded  arms,  and  to  neglect  to  store  his  mind  with  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  agricultural  knowledge,  or  hope,  in 
inactivity,  on  a  good  Providence,  or  good  fortune.  If  mother 
earth  is  rightly  depended  upon,  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
works  and  the  study  of  principles  as  connected  with  what  he 
is  to  do  for  his  soils.  He  cannot  ask  much  of  mother  earth, 
who  neglects  to  study  elements  and  principles  in  this  connec- 
tion.   I  say  elements  and  principles^  for  it  is  not  enough  to 
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know  the  mechanical  part.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
plow,  and  reap,  and  mow ;  these  are  a  part  of  an  education, 
bnt  it  is  not  all  of  it. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  commanding  position  of  agricnltnre.  Its 
position  is  commanding,  independent  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  community  of  individuals  conduct  it.  As  it  regards  this 
section  of  the  Union,  its  importance  increases  with  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country.  The  Agriculturalist  is  not  restricted 
to  the  production  of  bread.  While  her  granaries  are  over- 
flowing with  com  and  wheat,  she  has  still  two  other  great 
staples  of  trade  to  arouse  her  energy:  cotton  and  tobacco. 
ThesQ  have  been  and  are  increasing  in  importance  from  the  day 
the  first  seed  germinated  in  her  soil.  These  are  money  crops. 
In  all  these  great  staples,  industry  need  not  be  paralyzed,  nor 
the  spirits  be  made  to  sink  for  want  of  a  market  No  one 
needs  fear  that  a  surplus  will  be  left  on  his  hands ;  that  his 
toils  will  be  unrewarded  or  his  industry  avail  him  nothing. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  world,  that  the  great  staples  are 
sought  for  from  necessity.  Cotton  must  be  had  at  any  price 
to  satisfy  the  imperative  wants  of  the  world.  The  loom  can- 
not stand  still.  The  necessities  of  thousands  now  demand  it.  The 
force  of  habit  in  the  use  of  tobacco  is  so  strong  and  so  general, 
that  its  price  can  never  be  less  than  it  is  now.  It  is  rather  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  higher.  Its  production  may  be  cheapened, 
its  cost  may  be  diminished,  but  its  price  in  market  will  never 
be  less.  Tie  advantage  will  ever  be  on  the  side  of  the  produ- 
cer. Farming,  then,  has  an  advantage  over  all  professions. 
There  may  be  too  many  lawyers,  physicians  and  merchants, 
but  never  too  many  farmers.  This  is  so,  because  the  seaports 
of  the  world  are  their  markets,  and  because  there  is  a  world  of 
human  families  which  are  not  producers,  and  hence  have  to- 
be  fed,  their  looms  kept  running,  and  their  habits  gratified. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  domestic  market  which  is  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  products  of  the  soil  of  North-Carolina  are  con- 
sumed far  away ;  some,  in  the  cities  of  the  north,  but  a  far 
greater  amount  by  the  population  of  the  Old  World.  Impor* 
tant  measures  are  being  taken  abroad  to  supply  cotton  for 
English  manufactories  froqi  India  and  Africa,  and  no  doubt 
with  the  hope  that,  ultimately,  this  nation  may  make  herself 


independent  of  this  eonntiy  with  respeet  to  this  indispessable 
ftrticle.  A  project  of  thia  nature  muet  be  regarded  with  some 
Qoncern.  It  cannot  succeed  immediately,  and  it  is  doubtftd 
whether  cotton  can  be  produced  in  those  conntries,  so  as  to 
cwipete  saccessfuUy  in  market  with  oar  own.  In  the  first 
place,  the  husbandry  of  cotton  is  fully  understood  in  the  Son- 
thern  States ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  adaptation  of  climate 
and  soil  is  perfect,  and  the  means  for  supplying  fertilizers  to 
sustain  its  continued  production  are  equally  well  established. 
Ifarl  is  the  true  fertilizer  for  cotton.  This  is  fully  established 
by  experience  and  chemical  analysis.  All  these  facts  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  South  to  sustain  vigorously,  for  an  inde- 
finite term  of  years,  its  production.  From  the  Boanoke  to 
Florida,  this  fertilizer  in  numberless  forms  is  inexhaustible. 
Hitherto,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  be  satisfied  that 
there  has  been  a  systematic  and  sustained  effort  to  carry  this 
production  to  the  limit  which  the  want  of  it  abroad  demands. 
The  time,  however,  has  come,  when  its  production  has  be- 
come doubly  important.  Tlie  hopes  of  foreigners  for  success 
in  supplying  themselves  with  cotton  from  India  and  Africa, 
are  based  in  a  good  degree  upon  its  failure  here,  through  some 
misfortune,  such  as  political  revulsion,  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
and  other  casualties  which  may  occur,  but  which  cannot  now  be 
foreseen.  As  it  regards  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  there  need 
be  no  fear,  with  the  resources  at  com  mand.  It  is  true  that  large 
tracts  have  been  exhausted,  but  agriculture  is  understood 
better  now  than  formerly ;  and  hence,  the  planter  is  abundant- 
ly able  to  forestall  such  an  event  and  prevent  its  occurrence. 
But  in  any  event,  the  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  will  govern  the  market  The  best  and  cheapest 
article  will  be  bought,  and  that  will  insure  its  sale  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  spite  of  the  combination  of  Cotton 
Associations  to  produce  it  in  India  and  Africa.  If  American 
planters  can  produce  the  best  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  can  be 
produced  in  India,  then  American  cotton  will  find  a  market 
in  Liverpool.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  production ;  and  for- 
eign efforts  to  secure  a  market  and  exclude  the  American 
cotton,  wiU  resnlt  simply  in  arousing  the  cotton  planter  to 
make  a  snccessful  effort  to  retain  his  foothold  in  the  market 
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which  he  now  supplies.  When  the  cotton  planting  States  have 
once  fully  taken  into  consideration  their  immense  advantages 
for  production,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  sleep  over 
them.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  four  great 
staples  on  their  hands,  for  which  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
open.  These  minor  productions  of  the  homestead  furnish  busi- 
ness for  all.  The  Alleghanies  and  their  slopes  are  well  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  hence  the  raising  of  stock  will  become  an  item 
of  immense  importance  to  planters.  Intercourse  with  the  ex- 
tremes, the  east  and  the  wedt,  will  soon  be  made  easy.  It  will  be 
cheap,  if  an  enlightened  policy  controls  the  fare  upon  railroads. 
If  an  opposite  policy  should  unfortunately  prevail,  the  hopee 
of  the  planter  and  graizer  will  be  partially  disappointed. 

The  encouragement  for  pursuing  agriculture  may  be  found 
in  the  certain  prospect  of  the  mining  resources  of  the  State. 
In  the  various  branches  of  this  business,  it  will  ultimately  be 
found,  that  a  large  population  will  have  to  be  fed.  A  popu- 
lation devoted  to  this  interest  are  not  producers  of  bread, 
meat  or  fruits.  They  are  necessarily  dependent  for  all  these 
and  more ;  and  hence,  a  home  market  is  furnished,  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  as  important  as  the  foreign. 

But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  agrieultute ;  its 
importance  is  felt.  I  was  more  anxious  in  this  connection,  to 
state  my  views  of  an  improved  agriculture ;  one  which. is  un- 
derstood, or  one  founded  upon  established  principles, — one 
which  leaves  a  beaten  road  and  inquires  into  the  wlr^and 
wherefore.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  agriculture  which  will 
elevate  the  masses,  and  give  laborers  a  status  or  standing 
beside  professional  men,  and  enable  them  to  exercise  an 
influence  as  wide  as  theirs.  Begarded  in  this  light,  it  is  not 
simply  an  extraordinary  crop,  which  is  to  be  produced,  but  it 
is  a  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  These  are  compati- 
ble objects.  Indeed,  they  go  almost  necessarily  together,  be- 
cause they  are  the  result  of  an  exercise  of  the  mind.  The 
labor  of  thinking  is  involved, — a  labor  which  is  not  at  finit 
performed  without  effort, — ^for  that  reason  many  prefer  to  let 
others  think  for  them ;  and  hence,  they  continue  in  that  ua* 
enviable  ciwdition  which  is  properly  caUed  a  statu  qm. 

Balsioh,  March  1, 1858. 
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FBELQIINABT  TtEMARKa 

Iqa  any  tlmig  we  kaow  to  the  oontnuy,  tliere  it  such  aa 
ttiple  proYisioii  in  the  eomomy  oi  natnre,  that  the  proda^ 
tian  of  food  fihall  not  depend  upon  skill,  or  a  deep  aoqaaint* 
aace  with  the  lawa  of  life. 

Seeds  are  sown  broadcasti  the  winds  waft  them^from  ibeir 
farent  stocks,  or  thej  fall  unheeded  to  their  roots;  yet  sneh 
h  the  relation  of  seed  to  earth,  air  and  moisture,  that  they 
garminate  and  beoome  new  indiTidual  plants  which,  in^due 
time,  contain  the  appropriate  nutriment  for  some  ezistiag 
asganism  It  may  be  it  is  food  only  for  the  insect  tribes,  the 
beast  of  the^field,  or  it  may  serve  the  table  of  the  Prince. 

The  simple  growth  and  nutriment  of  plants  is  independent 
ef  science,  high  culture,  or  skill  in  the  ordinary  round  of 
nature. 

There  is  a  provision  to  meet  a  certain  amount  of  the  wants 
eC  life,  so  fur  as  food  is  concerned,  which  may  be  obtained 
without  tillage.  It  is,  however,  limited.  When  the  habita* 
tiooa  of  men  become  concentrated  upon  a  comparatively 
snail  area,  or  a  dense  population  fills  the  land,  the  natural 
magaaine  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  or  regular  supply  of 
aatrimant  to  the  vegetable,  especially  the  cereals,  then 
becemaa  inanffioant  tQanpfdy  the  increased  demaadacf  nun^ 


ben,  and  heoM  the  natnal  iwoiirces  fail,  and  thaM 
afterwards  ezuta  a  demand  for  ddll  and  adenoe  to  meet  Uieaa 
artificial  wants. 

The  first  efforts  toaapplj  the  meat  and  bread  of  a  dense 
popnlationi  in  the  earliest  stages  of  soeiety,  are  those  whioh 
bebng  to  tibe  simplest  kinds.  Thej  consist  mainly  in  pro^id* 
ing  more  room,  light  and  air,  or  providing  for  the  firee  penet 
tration  of  roots  through  the  soil,  and  the  ezclnsion  of  weeds 
or  nnnntritiye  plants.  But,  inasmuch  as  nutritiye  matter  is 
measured  out  and  limited,  and  as  there  is  no  special  proTisioR  ^« 
to  create  a  new  supply,  constant  removal  wiU,  in  the  couiae 
of  years,  so  far  diminish  the  original  stock,  that  the  planl 
ceases  to  grow  or  perfect  its  fruit,  or  does  so  under  circom- 
stances  less  &Torable  for  its  perfection. 

At  this  period  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  how  fertility, 
when  lost,  may  be  restored ;  and  this  inquiry  becomes  mom 
pressing  in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  population  has  increased^ 

Experience  does,  or  may  step  in  and  postpone  the  period 
of  eadiaustion,  and  partially  supply,  for  a  time,  the  nutritive 
elements.  But  generally  these  shifts  to  postpone  the  period 
of  exhaustion  fail,  for  they  are  merely  the  efforts  of  the  em- 
pyrio.  Empyricism  in  no  business  is  likely  to  lead  to  th^ 
discovery  of  sound  principles;  indeed,  it  cannot  inform  us  ol 
the  fact  of  exhaustion  at  all ;  and  hence,  empyricism  is  not  in 
the  direct  road  to  improvement.  In  one  instance  it  may  prove 
successful,  but  in  the  many  it  fails ;  as  it  cannot  assign  a  cause 
or  state  a  reason. 

The  perfection  of  cultivation,  or  the  perfection  of  agricul- 
ture, demands  a  reason ;  and  the  period  when  a  reason  can 
be  assigned  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  stage  of  improve 
ment  It  is  at  this  stage  that  agriculture  requires  a  direct 
inquiry  respecting  cause  and  effect;  or,  in  other  words,  into 
antecedents  and  consequents,  in  order  that  it  may  make  pro* 
gross  when  the  rules  of  empyricism  fail.  Agriculture,  in  some 
of  its  scientific  aspects,  has  obscurities,  because  it  has  en- 
quiries to  make  which  are  closely  related  to  those  of  life ;  and 
Ufe,  whether  regarded  as  a  mysterious  principle,  or  a  fiorc^ 
dependent  upon  chemical  rektionp,  or  chemical  aGtion%  it 
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profoimdly  myBterionfi.  Calling  this  force  life,  without  at* 
tempting  to  tell  what  it  is,  we  know  that  it  controls  all  the 
results  effected  in  and  by  the  yegetable  tissnes.  An  organ, 
as  a  whole,  possesses  no  force :  the  leaf  has  no  force,  neither 
have  the  stems,  bark  or  kernel.  The  force  allnded  to  residee 
in  the  cell ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  cell  force,  and 
the  snm  or  aggregate  force  of  all  the  cells  of  an  organ  secures 
all  the  results  in  their  proper  season.  The  matured  fruit  is 
tbe  result  then  of  the  combined  force  of  all  the  cells  which 
compose  it,  acting  under  the  influence  of  outward  forces,  as 
air,  light  and  heat 

The  sum  or  aggregate  of  these  changes,  however,  from 
germination  to  the  consumation  of  the  mature  fruit,  is  con- 
cealed from  view.  We  know  only  the  simple  fact,  that  of 
diange  from  day  to  day.  Of  the  effective  agency  residing 
in  the  cell  we  know  nothing.  But  fortunately  the  questions 
which  belong  to  scientific  agricuijure  have  only  a  slight  re- 
lation to  these ;  they  are  not  questions  relating  to  cell  force, 
or  to  life  in  the  abstract.  These  are  one  step  farther  back 
than  it  is  necessary  to  carry  them.  We  need  make  no  in- 
terrogatories respecting  cell  force,  or  life,  in  order  to  tiH  the 
soil  in  the  best  modes,  or  to  grow  large  crops  of  wheat.  Bttt 
still  these  obscure  questions  bear  a  relation  sufficiently  close 
to  darken  or  cloud  those  which  must  be  answered,  and  we 
almost  instinctively  pass  from  those  investigations  which  lie 
in  the  field  of  research  to  those  which  are  a  step  farther  back, 
and  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  enquiry. 

§  2.  The  field  of  investigation  is  really  much  nearer  to  us 
and  more  within  the  scope  of  legitimate  inquiry.  If  we 
wish  to  know  what  is  the  appropriate  food  of  the  wheat  plant, 
we  have  only  to  analyze  it,  or  to  determine  the  elements 
which  compose  the  kernel.  It  is  not  how  it  is  made,  Tiow  the 
cell  power  operates,  but  simply  what  the  constituents  of  the 
wheat  or  com  plant  are. 

In  practice,  then,  the  farmer  is  merely  required  to  sow  his 
wheat  upon  grounds  which  contain  enough  of  the  elements 
it  wants.  It  is  true,  certain  collateral  questions  of  great  im- 
portance have  to  be  answered,  such  as  those  which  relate  to 
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the  phyBical  eondition  of  tiie  sofl,  tiie  measares  wUch  on^ 
to  be  adopted  to  preyent  the  operation  of  injnrioaa  agentB|— 
as  frost,  drought,  depredations  of  insects,  etc. 

When  experiments  and  observation  hare  satisfied  the  fiir* 
mer  req>eeting  the  composition  of  wheats  com,  and  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  phinted,  he  has  only  to  secure  the 
proper  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  put  it  into  thai 
state  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  constitution.  From  the 
foregoing  statement,  it  is  evident  that  the  range  of  scientific 
enquiry  is  limited  to  an  experimental  circle.  The  farmer  is 
not  required  to  go  out  of  that  area  to  determine  the  tme 
theory  of  agriculture,  to  perfect  the  art  or  the  practical  part 
of  the  busfness. 

§  8.  The  following  report  is  based  on  the  preceding  viewB 
relative  to  the  scope  or  range  of  agricultural  enquiry.  The 
planter  or  farmer  may  speculate  on  vital  or  chemical  forces, 
and  form  such  theories  unon  those  recondite  forces  as  best 
comport  with  his  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles;  yet,  as 
has  been  said  already,  practical  enquiries  do  not  extend  to 
them;  it  only  demands  a  range  of  knowledge  which  is 
bounded  by  experimental  researches,  and  the  deductions 
which  legitimately  follow  therefrom. 

It  is  therefore  true,  that  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the 
cell  force  or  vital  force  are  not  excluded  from  the  philosophy 
of  vegetation,  but  these  ultimate  interrogatories  have  no  prac- 
tical  utility,  so  far  certainly  as  the  principles  of  culture  are 
concerned.  From  these  remarks,  however,  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  agriculture  requires  only  an  extremely  limited 
range  of  knowledge — that  its  connections  with  other  sciencee 
are  distant  and  doubtful.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  intimately  related  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  several  of  the  important  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. We  have  seen,  for  example,  how  important  chemistiy 
is  to  agriculture.  To  this  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  won* 
4erfid  progress  in  modem  times.  Climatology  also  is  closely 
related  to  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  infln-^ 
enee  of  light  and  heat,  air  and  winds,  height  and  depth,  must 
mflaence  the  fiumer  in  his  selection  of  ciope  for  tfllage,  and 


the  modes  by  which  they  should  be  treftted.  Soils  too,  being 
deiiyed  from  vocks  of  different  periods  and  constitations,  in* 
flnence  their  composition  and  capabilities  more  or  less.  Close 
ohserration  relative  to  those  inflnencea  frequently  establish 
important  generalixations;  and  hence,  geology  may  be  re* 
garded  as  a  department  yeiy  intimately  connected  with  agrir 
eoltnre,  and  whose  principles  are  capable  of  advancing  its 
interests. 

It  is  .scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  botany,  as  an  allied 
branch  of  science.  A  practical  knowledge  of  soils  may  be 
derived  from  it  Katnre  rarely  errs  in  collocation.  Plants^ 
wiAont  selecting  soils  in  triith,  do  really  flourish  best  on  cei«- 
tab  tracts  whose  soil  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  their  special 
wants.  Some  are  lime,  others  are  potash  plants;  and  hence, 
the  farmer  may  be  satisfied  where  certain  plants  abound,  that 
certain  important  constituents  of  soils  are  present. 

Animals,  however,  form  a  large  part  of  his  care  lind  over- 
sight Often  his  chief  wealth  consists  in  cattle.  The  rearing 
of  stock  of  favorite  breeds,  their  improvement  in  general,  and 
often  in  specid  points,  demands  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  anatomy.  Tliere  is  property  in  a  knowledge  of  the  fbot 
of  the  horse,  the  joints  of  the  bullock  and  the  structure  of  the 
hoof.  There  is  property  in  a  knowledge  of  the  skull  and  the 
physiognomy  of  the  horse  and  the  kine ;  and  there  is  pro- 
perly in  the  knowledge  of  habits  and  best  food  for  cattle  and 
flocks,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  stomach  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

The  farmer  and  planter,  therefore,  may  say  that  they  have 
not  only  property  in  lands  and  in  cattle,  but  also  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  as  they  may  make  those  phenomena  sub- 
servient to  their  interests;  the  sunbeam  and  shade  add 
golden  dust  to  their  stores,  when  seed  times  and  tillage  are 
ehosen  under  the  guidance  of  philosophy. 

§  4.  While  agriculture  in  all  its  aspects  presents  a  wide 
field  for  investigation,  it  still  has  very  clearly  such  subdivi- 
sions of  labor,  that  in  practice,  it  may  reach  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  We  find,  for  example,  that  climate  frequently 
restricts  llie  most  profitable  productions  to  one  or  two  staples. 


6  nammiOAMtusA  &m>u>BUUkh  msvxr. 

Ootton  cannot  be  grown  with  profit  north  of  Yii^nia.  Ih« 
•ngar  cane  and  coffee  retnm  profits  only  on  our  most  soatherm 
border.  Tobacco,  though  not  so  strictly  limited  by  parallel 
of  latitude,  still  requires  certain  peculiarities  of  climate  and 
8o0,  which  greatly  restricts  its  cultivation.  Tea  requires  a 
peculiar  climate.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  rarely  or 
never  rains;  in  others,  rains  are  frequent;  in  others  still, 
there  are  seasons  of  rain  followed  by  others  which  are  rain- 
lees*  These  peculiarities  favor  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
a  class  or  a  family  of  plants,  while,  at  the  same  time,  others 
are  excluded.  HeAce,  the  cultivation  being  limited,  perfeor 
tion  in  the  culture  of  a  few,  necessarily  reaches  a  better  and 
higher  grade  of  perfection,  than  if  the  attention  of  the  planter 
was  divided  among  many.  Profit  depends,  in  a  great  degree^ 
npon  the  adaptedness  of  climate  to  a  particular  crop.  The 
difference  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  cotton, 
which  is  perfectly  matured  in  this  climate,  and  one  that  does 
not  attain  perfectly  that  perfection,  except  under  the  most 
&vorable  circumstances,  is  very  great  in  the  long  run.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  much  more  profitable  where  they  are  at 
home,  than  where  they  require  much  attention  and  care  to 
make  them  thrifty. 

The  cereals  have  the  widest  range,  while  plants  of  little 
value  to  man  are  often  very  restricted  in  their  ranges.  We 
recognize  in  this  important  fact,  a  prospective  provision  de- 
signed expressly  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

K  the  foregoing  remarks  are  true,  the  education  which  ag> 
riculture  demands,  in  order  to  improve  its  condition,  requires 
that  of  the  highest  grade.  Agriculture,  while  it  is  not  to  lose 
its  place  as  an  art,  must,  in  order  to  advance,  demand  of  its 
cultivators  more  knowledge  of  the  collaterals..  Some  call  this 
mere  book  learning  which  is  of  no  account  in  practice ;  and 
in  support  of  this  view,  say  that  agriculture  has  got  along 
very  well  without  them.  Indeed  none  of  our  fathers  had  the 
benefit  of  the  collateral  or  direct  lights;  and  yet  they  made 
money  by  their  simple  modes  of  culture.  This  is  no  doubt 
true.  The  planters  of  North-Carolina  found  a  rich  virgin 
soil.    The  crops  of  maize  required  but  little  attention.    Cot- 


i  aft  m  kt«  day  beeame  a  prafttable  itaple,  ili 

with  the  retam  of  every  year.  Bat  what  hum 
the  reeolta  upon  the  aofl  from  the  midland  eofimtfei 
ef  Norih-Oarolina  to  Alabama  t  Let  one  paae  along  the  nS^ 
•oad  from  Baleigfa  to  Oolambia,  and  then  through  Georgia 
Id  Montgomery.  The  exhanetion  of  the  Boil  by  its  ctdtare  ia 
too  palpable  and  plain  to  be  oyertooked.  Ezhanstion  on  the 
whole  rente  is  the  prominent  feature.  It  took  place  dowly 
bnt  rarely.  What  were  rich  lands  under  the  simple  cnltmre 
•f  the  &dierB,  have  now  become  the  poor  an4  worn  out  landa 
ef  their  sons.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  education  or  khowledge  ia 
demanded.  'Die  fathers  got  along  very  well,  and  made 
money;  but  the  sons,  though  they  may  inherit  money  al- 
leady  made,  must  be  content  with  that,  or  move  away,  or 
else  seek  by  superior  knowledge  to  replenish  the  worn  ovt 
inheritance.  New  modes  of  culture  must  be  devised,  and  a 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  and  skiQ  will  be  required 
than  the  fathen  possessed 
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B«fereiio6toafafiiMrrBport  The  pedfoetkm  of  seed  depeods  on  the  flhtf^ 
lefeer  of  the  soiL  Nutrient  matters  necessary  to  animal  life  traced  to  the 
soil  Essential  elements  of  a  good.  The  soil  the  reservoir  of  all  these 
elements.  Character  and  classification  of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties. Lnportance  of  determining  the  smallest  per  centage  of  earthy 
matter  hi  aTegetable  soil,  which  is  compatihle  with  a  remunerating  cropi 
Sane  eleaskftts  are  more  essential  to  form  a  good  soil  than  others.  'Om 
ecgpns  of  a  plant  are  composed  of  different  elements.  The  extreme  ef 
certain  kinds  of  soil  Bemarks  on  the  adaption  of  soils^  together  with 
a  statement  of  their  composition.    Soil  of  the  open  ground  prairie  in 

^   Carteret  county.    Pocosin  and  swamp  lands.    Soils  of  Hyde  county. 

§  5.  In  a  former  report,  that  of  1852, 1  deemed  it  necea^. 
sary  to  point  out  certain  facts  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  which  indeed  appear 
to  constitute  the  foundation  upon  whicli  it  is  based ;  and  as 
tbe  present  report  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may 
not  have  seriously  reflected  upon  those  principles,  I  now  pro- 
pose to  recapitulate  them  very  briefly. 

Soils  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of  certain  inorganic  ele- 
ments, otherwise  no  seed  can  be  perfected.  The  elements 
which  support  animal  life  may  be  traced  to  those  which  exist 
in  the  vegetable,  especially  the  seed  and  fruit.  Hence,  the 
important  products  of  life  are  derived  from  the  soil,  it  being 
possible  to  trace  them  back  through  the  vegetable,  and 
the  reverse,  from  the  soil  through  the  vegetable  to  the  animal. 
Those  products  of  life  then,  which  can  be  traced  to  no  other 
source  than  the  soil,  must  be  regarded  as  essential  elements 
of  the  soil,  and  as  designed  to  sustain  and  support  life.  The 
office  of  the  vegetable  tissue  through  which  tibey  pass  to  fit 
them  for  sustaining  animal  life,  are  to  simply  modify,  or  to 
form  new  combinations,  and  not  new  substances  or  elements. 

Those  which  I  regard  as  essential  to  animal  life,  and  all 
of  which  exist  in  the  soil,  are,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydrogen 


ad  eaartxm.  They  do  not  seem,  in  anj  intrtaaee,  to  entar 
into  the  eompoeition  of  linng  bodies  in  the  elementsrj  state, 
bat  as  componnds ;  thus  hydrogen  combines  with  ozygw 
and  foiTDswater,  or  nitrogen  and  forms  ammonia;  oxygen 
combines  with  phosphorus,  snlphnr,  etc.,  before  they  arc 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  tissne. 

The  soil  then,  being  the  great  reservoir  or  sonrce  of  these 
elements  which  are  truly  essential  to  life,  and  so  far  as  nntrir 
ment  is  concerned  are  dependent  npon  them,  we  cannot  orei^ 
estimate  the  importance  of  preserving  it  in  the  best  condi* 
tion ;  and  when  the  soil  is  so  far  deprired  of  these  elements 
that  the  crops  are  imperfect,  we  see  the  importance  of  those 
fertilizers  which  contain  them.  It  appears  also,  that  snb* 
stances  which  do  not  contain  them,  have  never  been  denomi^ 
nated  fertilizers  at  alL  Hence,  when  matters  are  added  te 
soils,  it  is  expected  that  they  contain  more  or  less  of  plio»- 
phorus,  sulphur,  potash,  soda,  etc,  in  certain  states  of  combi* 
nations  which  the  plant  is  able  to  obtain. 

§  6.  The  soils  of  North-Oarolina  are  remarkable.  They 
belong  very  frequently  to  the  extremes  of  certain  well  di^- 
tinguished  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  these  extremes  consist 
of  sand,  a  marine  product,  nearly  pure,  or  with  only  a  trace 
of  other  matters ;  on  the  other,  they  are  composed  of  nearly 
pore  vegetable  matter,  with  only  a  trace  of  earth  or  soil 
proper.  These  are  not  simply  rare  exceptions  to  the  common 
run  of  soils,  but  they  form  classes.  So  also  the  stiff  clays 
which  are  also  marine  deposits,  form  another  class.  These, 
however,  do  not  materially  differ  in  composition  from  the 
same  class  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

The  two  former,  I  believe,  are  sectional,  and  are  confined 
to  the  lower  counties. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  where  rocks  exist  near  or  at  the  sur- 
&ce,  we  may  clearly  recognize  other  classes  which  differ,  both 
as  to  their  origin  and  composition.  For  example,  we  may 
readily  distinguish  from  all  others  the  deep  red  soil  of  the 
argillaceous  slates  from  that  of  gneiss  or  granite,  though  the 
latter  has  a  deep  red  color  also,  or,  from  the  deep  red  soil  of 
the  sandstone  of  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore  and  Anson.    There 
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mtk^moAeft  padQliarsnl  wUdi  tkirtoUie  northern  eoanOe^ 
GnaTiUe,  Penon,  Oaswell  and  Bookinghain.  It  i»  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fine  tobacco.    It  is  a  light  gray  soil 

The  soils,  however,  which  form  the  snbject  of  this  reporti 
oocnpj  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  may  all  be  re* 
garded  as  marine  prodncts  with  one  exception,  the  vegetable 
•oils,  which  occupy  the  swamps  and  pocosins  of  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  others  which  have  been  re» 
fared  to  are  derived  immediately  from  the  rocks  upon  whidi 
tihey  rest,  and  have  been  formed  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  vegetable  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  were  foVmed  by  the 
growth  of  vegetables  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  fivci 
and  have  undergone  disintegration  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
tome  are  coarse  and  fibrous,  others  exist  as  a  dose  compact 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  perfectly  disorganized  and  in  ih« 
best  condition  possible  for  cultivation.  The  mass  remains  im 
Jtfei,  frequently  homogeneous,  and  may  be  cut  into  blocki 
and  dried  like  brick. 

I  have  applied  to  these  vegetable  accumulations  the  usual 
term  soil,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  cultivated  and  frequent* 
ly  productive.  Others  probably  come  more  properly  under 
Uie  common  name  pea^  as  the  mixed  earthy  matter  is  too 
small  to  be  cultivated  without  the  addition  of  earthy  matter, 
and  have  remained  in  dtUy  and  undisturbed  since  their  seeds 
took  root 

The  peculiarity  of  this  vegetable  soil  then  consists  in  its 
oomposition,  and  the  interest  which  is  especially  attached  to 
it  arises  from  the  small  amount  of  earthy  matter  which  H 
contains.  It  gives  us,  therefore,  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  smallest  amount  of  earthy  matter  compatible  with  re* 
mnnerating  crops.  It  is  also  proved  by  observation  that  all 
crops  require  earthy  matter, — ^it  may  be  comparatively  small, 
but  if  the  inorganic  matter  is  reduced  to  a  certain  small  per- 
centage, the  crop  fails,  although  it  is  placed,  in  one  sense,  in 
a  magazine  of  food.  The  determination  of  the  smallest  pep- 
oentage  of  inorganic  matter  which  is  compatible  with  a  good 
crop,  is  practically  important  Large  tracts'of  land  in  North 
Oarolina  consist  of  organic  matter,  with  too  little  soil  to  permit 
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oTteeiikiTaftian.  If  jnorgiiiio  matter  it  added,  ilwiDHiilie  it 
piodiietiTe,  and  poasibly  Taluable.  Bat  how  liUle  is  reqniied, 
how  much  expense  may  be  required  to  bring  it  to  or  pat  it  is 
a  eoltiTable  state,  is  a  legitimate  inqairy,  and  one  which 
aajr  be  prodactive  of  considerable  profit  It  is  eyidenti 
however,  that  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are  vast 
areas  of  wild  land  to  be  subdued,  that  these  lands  under  con- 
^deration  cannot  come  in  competition  with  good  soil  at 
goremment  prices,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  expense 
of  reclaiming  them  is  comparatively  small;  still,  the  question 
sought  to  be  determined  is  an  interesting  one,  and  I  have  atr 
tempted  its  solution,  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
sabeequent  pages. 

g  7.  A  secondary  fiict  requires  a  passing  notice.  Whila 
an  the  elements  enumerated  are  essential  to  a  good  soil,  some 
see  more  so  than  others.  Thus,  certain  plants  require  potash, 
while  to  others  this  element  is  not  so  essential,  or  it  holds 
only  a  subordinate  place.  In  wheat  it  is  very  necessary, 
wldle  to  clover  it  is  less  so,  and  in  the  latter  lime  seems  to 
take  its  place.  As  a  general  law  the  most  expensive  elementa, 
as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  abound  in  the  seed  and  firuit, 
while  lime  is  most  usually  found  in  the  wood  and  bark  or  stem. 

Silex  in  the  cereals  is  an  essential  element  in  the  stem  or 
stalk.    Its  office  is  to  give  it  strength  and  hardness. 

Each  element,  therefore,  being  destined  for  a  particular 
Q^gan,  performs  or  fulfils  a  certain  office  or  iunction. 

lliese  specializations  we  may  regard  as  predetermined  r^ 
salts,  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cell  force; 
bat  how,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  how  the  salts  or  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  are  carried  up  to  form  the  seed  and  thera 
remain  and  accumulate,  and  how  the  silex  is  arrested  and  ao- 
enmulates  in  the  stem,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

We  may  be  assured,  however,  that  the  machinery  of  a 
plant  will  work  right  if  it  is  fed  with  the  necessary  food. 
Knowing,  therefore,  what  a  plant  wants,  it  becomes  the 
qpecial  business  of  the  farmer  to  supply  it.  The  perfection 
in  agriculture  will  consist  in  a  strict  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  q>ecialities,  and  this  specialization  will  not  be  confined 
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to  a  sapplj  of  food  simplj,  but  will  extend  to  tihe  meebaaioel 
enkiYation :  each  plant  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  do  or  grow 
better  under  a  certain  mode  of  eoltiyation. 

§  8.  Sandy  soils  predominate  to  a  great  extent  over  afl 
others  in  the  eastern  conntiesy  though  there  are  tracts  m 
which  clay  is  in  as  great  excess  as  sand.  The  extreme  vaii^ 
ties  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Ist,  sandy  soU  to  an  exeea 
which  destroys  cohesion  and  becomes  blowing  sand ;  2d,  clay ; 
8d|  vegetable  soils  to  suf^  an  extent  as  to  exclude  earthy 
matter,  or  to  contain  merely  some  4  or  6  per  cent  of  it 

Between  the  extremes,  as  enumerated,  diere  exist  mixtures 
in  Tarious  proportions,  as  usual,  except  that,  as  a  genand 
rule,  the  proportion  of  sand  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
•oils  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

As  an  example  of  soil  in  which  sand  is  in  greater  excess,  I 
may  state  that  the  following  is  an  instance  worthy  of  note. 
The  specimen  was  taken  from  Bladen  county,  near  Elizabeth^ 
town,  and  represents  a  kind  common  to  that  section.    Thus^ 

SUex,  94.80 

Water,  1.20 

Organic  Matter,  1.60 

Per  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  65 

Lime^  01 

Magneiaa,    trace, 

Potash  and  aoda, trades. 

The  essential  constituents  of  a  good  soil  in  this  example 
exist  only  in  the  smallest  proportions, — and  though  it  pro- 
duces plimts,  yet  the  valuable  elements  exist  in  too  small 
proportions  to  pay  for  tillage. 

llie  great  excess  of  sand  is,  however,  palpable,  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  clay  or  alu- 
mina, which  gives  consistency  to  soils,  and  which  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  fertilizers  may  be  profitably  applied. 

It  belongs,  it  will  be  conceded,  to  a  particular  class,  as  there 
is  a  single  element  in  great  excess.  Although  there  is  a  great 
excess  of  sand  in  these  examples,  to  which  many  more  might 
be  added,  still,  this  excess,  in  itself  considered,  does  not  dis- 
iqnalify  them  for  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  particularly  the 
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gnmnd  pea,  though  it  is  posriUe  their  oonstitationi  may  not 
be  taJfy  adapted  to  that  crop,  yet  so  fior  as  the  proportion  of 
land  18  concerned  it  is  not  in  exceas.  This  tact  is  stated  for 
die  pmrpose  of  alluding  to  what  xnay  not  be  known  to  many, 
that  a  soil  which  is  really  poor  and  nnsnitable  for  one  crop, 
my  be  well  suited  to  another.  The  quality  of  the  crop  may 
be  much  better  when  grown  upon  a  soil  where  sand  is  in 
great  excess  than  upon  a  rich  and  well  proportioned  soiL 

§  0.  The  contrast  between  soils,  one  of  which  is'  not  well 
proportioned,  while  the  other  is,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
tte  composition  of  another  soil  from  Halifax  county.  Urns, 
I  found: 

8U«c  T4J0 

Wmt«r, 81.90 

OrgADio  matiar,  5.10 

Alvmiiia  and  per  osdde  of  inm,  • 14.00 

PlMMiiliorio  Mid» 01 

JJmd,  40 

Ibgneisa,  SO 

Potash, : 05 

8od% Ot 

Another  from  Halifax  county  resembles  very  closely  the 
former ;  thus,  I  found  on  submitting  it  to  analysis : 

Sner, 94.15 

Watar,  1^0 

Oipmie  matter, • 1.35 

Oxide  iron  and  alainin% 1.80 

lime,  15 

ll•gnel«^  01 

Potaah, .•. 01 

Soda,  01 

Another  soil  from  Halifax  which  had  been  long  under  cul- 
tiyation,  but  whose  composition  is  somewhat  better ;  thus,  it 
contained: 

8Dei,  nM 

Water, ^ I.i0 

dvanie  matter, S.70 

Ozide  iron  and  alnmini^ t.70 

IS 
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lligiiein^ M 

Soluble  SUioft, 10 

PoUah,    tnuse, 

8od%  18 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  add  was  not  determined  in 
either  of  the  foregoing,  bnt  as  it  is  in  combination  widi  tfae 
small  per  centages  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alamina,it  is  evidenH 
that  it  exists  in  proportions  less  than  that  of  the  alkalies. 

The  s(Als  of  Halifax,  were  originallj  sandy,  yet  the  rela- 
tiTe  proportion  of  sand,  as  they  are  now  constitated,  is  ooik' 
■iderably  greater  than  when  they  were  first  brought  nndap 
eoltiTation.  The  sokble  matters,  those  consumed  by  tfie 
crops  which  they  have  borne,  having  been  removed  widi 
them,  and  nothing  retomed  to  supply  their  places,  they  are 
yet  capable  of  bearing  very  light  crops,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  cultivation  of  land  so  poor  as  these  really  paya^ 
If  an  example  of  poor  soil  is  placed  side  by  side  with  a  good 
one,  the  comparison  is  much  facilitated : 


Bilez, 74.80  94.15 

Water,  4.90  1.90 

Orguiio matter,  ....  6.40  1.96 

Alumina  and  per  oxide  of  iron» 14.00  1.90 

Phoephorio  aoid, 61 

Lime, 40  15 

Magnoiia,    SO  01 

Potash, : 96  01 

Soda, 19  01 

In  making  a  safe  comparison  between  the  composition  of 
good  and  poor  soils,  it  should  be  stated  that  less  alumina  and 
iron  would  not  displace  the  soil  from  the  position  I  have 
placed  it.  The  silex  is  in  the  proper  proportion,  and  the  or* 
ganic  matter  may  be  regarded  also  as  sufficient,  though  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  this  element  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased to  the  advantage  of  long  cultivation.  Where  it  is 
wholly  absent,  seed  fails  to  ripen ;  a  fact  which  shows  <hB 
necessity  of  its  presence.  Silex  is  the  basis  of  all  soils,  and 
where  it  is  entirely  absent,  barrenness  is  certain.    It  is  sola* 
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bla  under  needfbl  eondidoiui,  and  it  enten  largely  into  tlie 
itriw  of  all  cereals. 

Alumina  never  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants  at  all ; 
but  it  performs  an  important  fanction  notwithstanding;  it 
holds  as  it  were  the  particles  of  earth  together.  Its  tme  of- 
foe  may  undoubtedly  be  shown  by  experiment  Ponr  water 
apon  a  soil  well  charged  with  day,  and  it  remains  upon  tka 
nir&ce ;  bnt  ponred  upon  sand,  it  quickly  disappeanu  U 
the  water  was  charged  with  fertilizing  matter,  this  also  will 
remain,  and  be  held  near  the  surface  by  the  day,  and  withio 
nadi  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  * 

§  10.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  sandy  soils  do  not  retails 
manures ;  while  on  the  contrary,  clay  soils  retain  all  fertilia* 
ing  matters  with  great  force.  Olay  indeed  absorbs  ammonia 
under  all  circumstances,  and  it  cannot  be  entirely  dissipated 
or  driven  off  short  of  a  red  heat  It  obstinately  retains  water. 
Some  of  the  functions  of  clay  are  performed  by  other  ele- 
ments. Lime  and  iron  and  organic  matter,  for  example,  giva 
eohesion  to  soils,  and  aid  in  the  retention  of  water. 

Water  exists  in  soils  in  two  conditions.  In  the  first,  it 
eeems  to  adhere  to  the  surfaces  of  particles,  and  hence  is 
Hable  to  constant  variation.  This  is  hygrometric  water.  In 
the  second,  it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  salts  in  the  soil, 
as  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  alkalies,  the  crenates,  etc.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  is  mostly  dissipated  by  an  exposure  of 
400  degrees  of  Fah.,  while  a  heat  near  to  redness  is  required 
to  remove  it  from  the  organic  salts. 

All  the  elements  which  have  been  enumerated,  except  alu^ 
mina,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  plants ;  but  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say,  in  difierent  proportions  in  different  plants, 
and  also  in  different  proportions  in  the  parts  of  plants. 

An  example  or  two  of  soils  occupying  another  extreme, 
where  the  organic  matter  is  in  great  excess,  may  be  cited 
from  localities  in  Tyrrel  and  Carteret  counties.  In  the  for- 
mer county,  large  tracts  lying  upon  Groatan  Sound,  furnish 
organic  matter  in  great  excess,  and  at  the  same  time  they  ai« 
defident  in  the  earths.  Thus  in  an  uncultivated  soil  I  found 
it  composed  of 


OisnieiMitor, 9S.70 

Sand 6.0S 

Lime^ 0.0i 

Fhosplurte  of  lime^  ftlamiaa  tad  iron, 0.90 

Poitjih, 0.S0 

8odl^  0.00 

Hagntii^  ,....  Imee. 

The  Bflez  in  this  caso  is  a  white  marine  sand  which  beeomea 
Tiedble  after  rains,  or  after  a  year  or  two  of  cnltivation.  It 
is  too  coarse  to  famish  the  necessary  amonnt  of  soluble  silica 
for  a  succession  of  crops.  When  the  Tegetable  matter  is  re* 
moved,  it  remains  as  a  white  sand  still,  and  is  blown  into 
ndges. 

§  11.  The  condition  of  the  vegetable  matters,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  other  elements,  is  quite  variable.  Sometimes  it 
is  very  fine,' and  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  them;  in 
other  instances  it  is  coarse,  or  in  the  condition  of  fibres.  In 
the  former  state  the  sand  is  not  so  readily  exposed ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  always  visible,  and  is  indicative  of  a  poor  condi* 
tion,  or  of  its  nnsnitableness  for  cultivation.  It  has  not  been 
exposed  long  enough  to  change  it  to  the  condition  required 
for  crops  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  excess  of  vegetable  matter 
composes  a  tract  in  Carteret  county,  and  is  known  as  the 
open  ground  prairie.  This  tract,  or  that  portion  of  it  lying 
within  a  certain  zone  of  rich  and  productive  land,  contains  a 
growth  of  sphagnum  or  moss,  together  with  other  vegetables 
intermixed,  with  which  there  is  only  a  minute  quantity  of 
earth.  I  obtained  it  from  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  it  gave 
only  8  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter,  and  this  was  mostiy  the 
flfth  of  the  vegetable  fibre.  This  case  furnishes  an  example 
of  an  unproductive  soil,  so  fetr  as  the  grains  are  concerned* 
The  outer  rim  of  the  open  grounds  is  an  excellent  soil. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  open  ground  prairie,  and 
enquiries  are  now  frequentiy  made  respecting  the  character 
of  this  tract ;  and  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  a  profitable 
eoltivation.  As  the  soil  is  now  constituted,  a  kernel  of  com 
{Wanted  in  it  would  germinate  and  grow  well  apparentiy  until 
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it  is  about  one  foot  high,  when  it  turns  yeHow  and  dies.    It 
is  then  evidently  in  an  nncnltivated  condition. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  can  the  open  prairie  be  made 
cultivable  artificially,  and  if  so,  how  ?  l^e  question  first  put 
is  not  designed  to  inquire  strictly  into  the  possibility  of  the 
thing,  because  all  who  have  given  some  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion, know  very  well  that  it  is  pomblej  because  a  soil  can  be 
made  from  the  start,  by  putting  together  the  proper  elements, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  the  open  ground  prairie ;  but  can 
it  be  done  profitably  t  Now,  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
soil  of  the  open  prairie  ground  is  composed  exclusively  of  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  plain,  that  the  earths  must  be  added  to  give 
it  the  composition  required  for  the  perfection  of  vegetables 
of  any  value  to  man.  The  old  practice  consisted  mainly,  in 
giving  peaty  soils  (as  this  must  be  ranked  in  that  class,)  a 
heavy  dressing  of  lime.  It  is  evident  on  reflection,  if  the 
principles  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  correct,  that  this 
practice  could  not  be  relied  upon,  for  it  would  only  acquire 
a  single  element-  Something  more  is  wanted.  Not  only 
lime,  but  iron,  alumina  and  silica  are  required.  We  may 
infer  that  the  phosphates  and  alkalies  will  be  supplied  by  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and,  from  this  fact,  it  appears 
at  least  plausible,  that  the  treatment  which  the  open  groun<I 
prairie  demands,  is  the  addition  of  some  natural  soil.  It  may 
be  taken  from  the  nearest  marsh  where  mud  or  soil  may  be 
obtained,  provided  it  contains  silex,  alumina,  iron,  etc. 

Knowing,  then,  what  substances  are  wanting  in  this  soil, 
and  hence  what  must  be  added,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this :  how  much  does  a  soil  of  the  description  of  that 
under  consideration  require  to  make  it  productive?  We 
have  seen  that  the  soil  upon  Oroatan  sound  is  at  least  tolera- 
bly productive,  which  contains  only  7.30  per  cent,  of  mor- 
ganic  matter,  and  that  the  element  which  greatly  predomi- 
nates over  the  rest,  is  sand,  in  a  state  unfitted  to  furnish  solu- 
ble silica.  We  may  regard  the  Croatan  soil  as  containing 
the  smallest  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessing  the  ability  to  grow  the  cereals.  Leaving  the  sand 
out  of  view,  we  may  infer  that  the  least  quantity  of  earth  whicii 
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is  required  to  the  open  ground  prairie  will  be  not  less  than 
140  to  150  tons  to  the  acre.  When  this  expense  is  added  to 
the  expense  of  drainage,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  country  where, 
land  is  cheap  it  would  not  be  economical  to  expend  so  much 
money  and  labor  to  create  as  it  were  a  soil  adapted  to  the 
better  class  of  vegetables. 

§  12.  The  effect  of  cultivation  of  soils  composed  mainly  of 
vegetable  matter  and  marine  sand,  is  to  consume  so  much  of 
the  former  that  the  latter  becomes  in  its  turn  predominant, 
and  even  after  a  few  years'  cultivation  only,  the  white  sand 
shows  itself  through  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  black  vege- 
table matter,  and  soon  afterwards  it  appears  in  suffieient 
quantities  to  form  white  ridges  over  the  cultivated  field. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  soil  has  already  begun  to  exhibit 
unmistakable  evidences  of  partial  exhaustion. 

Tlie  soils  in  which  vegetable  matter  predominates,  apper- 
ently  in  great  excess,  not  injuriously  however,  prevail  over 
large  tracts  or  areas  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  are  beginning 
to  be  esteemed  the  most  valuable  lands  of  any  in  Korth- 
(/ai'olina.  They  are  not  confined  to  one  or  two  coimties,  but 
may  be  found  in  most  of  them  which  lie  east  of  the  Wil- 
miiigton  railroad.  They  also  prevail  in  the  south-eastern 
section,  especially  in* New  Hanover  and  Columbus. 

Some  of  the  tracta  are  classed  as  pocosin  and  swamp  lands, 
but  they  agree  in  having  a  very  large  percentage  of  veget- 
able matter,  and  in  being  also  thoroughly  wet  and  frequently 
(covered  with  water,  I  have  found  that  there  is  no  constant 
]»ercentage  of  vegetable  matter  where  different  and  distant 
tracts  are  compound  together.  It  is  as  variable  as  the  clay 
ov  sand  in  argillaceous  and  sandy  soils.  There  is  also  a 
variableness  as  to  its  condition;  it  is  often  perfectly  disorgan- 
ized and  presents  a  compact  appearance  when  cut  into  blocks ; 
or  it  may  be  in  the  condition  of  coarse  fibres  with  their  tex- 
ture or  structure  perfectly  preserved.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
in  the  proper  condition  for  cultivation,  and  the  latter,  it  has 
not  passed  into  that  state  and  condition  which  is  fitted  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  cereals.  The  coarse  vegetable  fibre  pre- 
dominates in  the  open  prairie  grounds  of  Carteret,  and  the 
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former  in  those  of  Hyde  and  Onslow  counties.  So  also  these 
vegetahle  soils  vary  endlessly  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
soil  and  sand.  The  Hyde  county  soils  may  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  «oils  for  excellence  of  this  class,  and  hence  it  is 
important  to  determine  their  composition.  On  their  own  ac- 
count, it  is  important  to  determine  the  composition,  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  composition  with  others 
which  resemble  them  in  their  external  characters.  Many 
mistakes  have  be^n  made  in  the  swamp  lands ;  for  when  wet 
aud  examined  in  the  ordinary  way  they  look  rich — with 
the  presence  of  a  superabundance  of  vegetable  matter,  their 
true  characters  may  be  concealed.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
dition of  the  earthy  matter  is  overlooked.  It  may  indeed 
be  too  small;  or  it  may  be  a  coarsish  marine  sand  destitute 
of  tine  earth.  In  all  cases  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  easy  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be  productive  or  comparatively 
valuable.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  make  out,  for  all  these 
lands  require  to  be  drained  thoroughly,  and  it  is  certainly  an 
object  worth  attention  to  be  able  to  determine  before  hand 
whether  the  tract  is  worth  tJie  e:rpenditure  hefoi^e  it  is  in- 
mrred. 

The  Hyde  county  soils  have  acquired  a  deservedly  Iiigh 
reputation  for  fertility.  Some  tracts  have  been  cultivated 
over  a  centuiy,  and  the  crops  appear  to  be  equally  as  good 
as  they  were  at  an  early  period  of  their  culture ;  and  yet  no 
manure  has  been  employed,  and  they  have  been  under  cul- 
ture in  Indian  corn  every  year;  or  what  would  be  equivalent 
thereto.  If  this  crop  has  been  omitted,  wheat  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  not  because  they  are  properly  wheat  soils,  but 
if  they  are  uncultivated,  the  weeds  acquire  a  size  that  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  them  the  next  year.  The  same  diflSculty 
occurs  in  part  in  the  culture  of  corn ;  the  stalks  are  so  numer- 
ous and  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  bury  them  so  completely 
that  they  shall  be  concealed,  and  preserve  at  the  same  time 
an  even  handsome  surface.  For  this  reason  critics  of  a  mor- 
bid stamp  have  said,  that  the  Hyde  county  planters  are 
slovenly,  overlooking  the  facts  referee!  to,  which  are  really 
the  sole  causes  of  the  defects  complained  of.    Though  the 
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defects  are  not  very  palpable  under  anj  cirenmstances,  still 
it  is  sometimes,  useful  to  a  community  to  have  faultfinders, 
and  to  have  their  doings  overhauled  by  a  would  be  vnae  critic. 

§  13.  Hyde  county  appears  to  be  nearly  a  dead  level.  It 
rises  of  course  a  few  feet  above  the  sound,  but  it  is  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye.  Buildings  may  be  seen  for  great  distances, 
and  were  the  whole  surface  laid  out  in  proper  order,  it  might 
be  made  to  appear  like  an  immense  park.  The  depressions 
of  the  surface  are  due  to  iires  which  have  consumed  the 
vegetable  matters  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  and  per^ 
haps  fifteen  feet.  In  these  depressions  the  surface  water  has 
accumulated,  and  in  a  few  instances  large  lakes  are  the  re- 
sult. Mattamuskeet  lake  is  the  largest  of  the  surface  drain- 
age. Its  former  extent  was  not  less  than  twenty  miles.  Its 
circumference  now  exceeds  sixty  miles  by  the  road, — and  as 
the  traveller  proceeds  on  his  route,  there  is  nothing  more  sur- 
prising than  the  succession  of  corn  fields  which  are  always  in 
view. 

The  most  common  natural  growth  of  the  best  swamp  land 
of  Hyde  county  is  cypress  and  black  gum. 

In  one  respect  this  region  diifers  from  others  farther  from 
the  sea.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gras- 
ses. It  is  evident  the  climate  is  more  humid,  and  the  sea 
breezes  moderate  the  heat  sufficiently  in  summer  to  favor  the 
developement  of  this  family  of  plants.  There  is  no  doubt, 
also,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  planters  was  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  grasses  adapted  to  the  climate,  greater  profits 
might  be  realized  than  from  the  cultivation  of  maize.  It  is 
less  expensive,  and  as  hay  bears  a  high  price,  and  is  obtained 
from  a  distance,  in  all  the  villages  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  as  there  is  always  a  communication  with  them  by  water, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  profits  which  would  arise  from 
hay  making,  would  considerably  exceed  those  of  com.  The 
green  surface  of  the  lake  shore,  the  yards  of  the  houses,  and 
tlie  appearance  of  the  small  pasturages  sustain  this  view. 

§  14.  The  peculiarities  of  the  soil  of  Hyde  county,  that 
particularly  of  the  lake  region,  are  comprised  in  two  particu- 
lars :  Ist,  the  large  quantity  of  fine  vegetable  matter  they 
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eoBtain ;  3d,  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  intermixed  earthy 
matter.  The  earthy  matter  is  invisible  in  consequence  of  its 
fineness,  and  is  evenly  distributed  through  the  mass.  An 
inspection  of  it  even  under  a  common  lens  will  deceive  most 
persons,  and  they  would  be  led  to  infer  that  it  was  entirely 
absent.  Unlike  other  soils  it  contains  no  coarse  visible  par- 
ticles of  sand ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  during  the  growth 
of  the  vegitables  which  form  at  least  one-half  of  the  soil,  it 
was  subjected  to  frequent  overflows  of  muddy  water ;  or  else 
the  area  over  which  these  peculiar  soils  prevail  was  usually  a 
miry  swamp  which  communicated  with  streams  which  brought 
over  it  the  finest  sediment  of  some  distant  region.  This  sedi- 
ment is  frequently  a  fine  grit,  and  fine  enough  for  hones,  and 
when  the  vegetable  matter  is  burnt  off,  it  assumes  a  light 
drab  color.  The  character  of  the  Hyde  county  soils  has 
never  been  understood.  The  cause  of  their  fertility  has  never 
been  explained,  and  many  persons  who  are  good  judges  of 
land  have  overated  the  value  of  swamp  lands  in  consequence 
of  the  close  external  resemblance  they  have  borne  to  those 
of  Hyde.  Analysis,  however,  will  in  every  case  detect  the 
difference  between  the  common  swamp  soils,  and  those  of 
Matamuskeet  lake. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  farther  upon  the  points  I  have 
stated  respecting  the  characteristics  of  these  remarkable  soils. 
It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity 
in  the  composition  of  these  soils,  both  as  it  regards  the«amount 
and  condition  of  the  vegetable  matter^  and  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  fine  grit  intermixed  with  it. 

Regarding  as  I  do  these  soils  as  the  proper  standard  for 
the  valuable  swamp  soils  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
I  have  subjected  many  samples  to  a  rigid  chemical  analysis. 

The  result  of  these  analyses  have  thrown  much  light  over 
them,  and  explains  satisfactorily  their  steady  productiveness 
for  long  periods.  It  will  appear  that  their  fertility  is  due  not 
only  to  their  vegetable  matter,  but  also  to  the  composition 
aod  condition  of  the  earth  in  combination  with  it 

Hereafter,  it  appears  to  me,  it  will  be  unnecessaiy  to  sub- 
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ject  soils  of  this  character  to  a  strict  analysis,  for  reasons 
which  win  be  stated  in  the  sequel. 

In  my  journey  to  Hyde  my  principal  objects  were  to  select 
the  standard  soils  for  analysis,  and  to  investigate  upon  the 
ground,  the  peculiar  conditions  which  seemed  to  favor  the 
production  of  indian  corn ;  for  of  all  crops  this  seems  to  be 
the  one  to  which  the  soils  are  specifically  fitted. 

In  accomplishing  the  objects  of  my  visit  I  was  ably  secon- 
ded by  Dr.  Long,  of  Lake  Landing,  who  has  become  the 
owner  of  a  tract  which  has  borne  this  crop  for  one  hundred 
years  without  manures.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  deteriorated 
by  this  long  cultivation ;  or  the  crops  do  not  show  a  percepti- 
ble falling  off;  still  there  has  been  a  large  consumption  of 
materials  during  the  one  hundred  years  of  cultivation  which 
may  be  made  to  appear  by  analysis.  The  great  supply  of 
nutriment,  however,  still  holds  out,  and  the  one  hundred  years 
to  come,  if  subjected  to  no  greater  drains  upon  its  magazine 
of  food,  will,  at  such  a  distant  period,  continue  to  produce  its 
ten  or  twelve  barrels  of  com  to  the  acre. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  best  soil  of  Dr.  Long,  of  Hyde  county — ^its  composition — ^its  common 
yield  per  acre  of  com.  Mr.  Burrough^s  soil  of  the  north  side  of  Matta- 
muskeet  Lake.  Amount  of  inorganic  matter  which  a  crop  of  com  re- 
moves from  the  soil.  Each  organ  to  be  Punished  with  appropriate  nu- 
triment. Maize  an  exhausting  crop.  Soils  from  the  plantation  of  Gen. 
Blount,  Beaufort  county.     Gen.  Blount's  letter,  etc. 

§  15.  The  soil  which  Dr.  Long  regarded  as  his  best,  and 
which  had  been  under  cultivation  only  three  years,  I  shall 
now  speak  of,  and  state  its  composition,  and  present  it  as  rep- 
resenting very  nearly  the  original  condition  of  the  best  soil 
of  the  county.    It  is  rather  light  and  loose,  of  a  black  color 
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like  all  yegetabla  soila.  It  is  not  however  spongy.  Bains  do 
not  expose  grains  of  quartz  as  in  many  instances  of  the  gall- 
berry  lands.  It  becomes  rather  lumpy  on  drying.  Its  com- 
position is  as  follows : 

Organic  matter, 48.10 

Silex,   48.00 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,   6.40 

Lime,   0.21 

Magnesia,    012 

Potash, 0.16 

Soda,.... 0.18 

Chlorine, traoe, 

Soluble  Silex, 0.08 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.04 

Phoaphoric  add,  0.80 

98.55 

The  silex,  after  the  removal  of  the  organic  matter,  is  of  a 
light  drab  color,  exceedingly  fine,  or  nearly  fine  enough  for 
sharpening  fine  edge  tools.  If  all  the  regetable  matter  was 
removed,  this  fine  earth  would  probably  be  too  compact  and 
close  for  cultivation ;  but,  intermixed  as  it  is  with  the  debris 
of  vegetables,  it  is  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  all  the  light 
and  air  required  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  any  crop  which 
may  be  put  upon  it. 

The  composition  of  this  soil,  it  is  evident,  shows  a  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  This  is  intimately  blended 
with  fine  earthy  matter,  the  basis  of  which  is  silex.  In  com- 
bination with  it  we  find  a  full  pioportion  of  iron  and  alumina, 
or  clay,  which  gives  coherency  to  the  grains,  and  besides  the 
nutritive  elements,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
exist  in  as  large  proportions  as  in  other  rich  and  productive 
soils.  The  regular  yield  of  this  soil  to  the  acre  is  from  ten 
to  twBlve  barrels  of  Indian  com.  In  favorable  seasons  it 
amounts  to  twelve,  in  less  favorable  it  may  reach  only  ten 
barrels.    It  is  also  easy  to  cultivate. 

The  composition  of  a  swl  of  a  similar  character,  and  which 
has  been  under  culture  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  of  the  north  side 
of  the  lake,  is  as  follows : 
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SUe«,  $L90 

Water, 12.80 

Organic  matter,  41  90 

Peroxide  of  iron,   $.70 

Alumina, 5.10 

Soluble  silica,   O.iO 

Lime, 0.48 

Magnesia,   0.27 

Potaah 0.18 

Soda 0.10 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.12 

This  soil,  though  exposed  in  paper  in  a  dry  room  for  two 
months  to  the  air,  contained  more  water  than  the  preceding. 
Its  composition  should  be  calculated  without  the  water.  So 
it  is  probable  that  the  phosphoric  acid,  if  obtained  and  calcu- 
lated from  the  full  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  would  show  a 
more  striking  result.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
deficiency  of  this  important  element,  inasmuch  as  the  crop  is 
one  which  is  necessarily  rich  in  phosphates.  The  depth  of 
this  rich  vegetable  soil  varies  from  5  to  10  feet,  rarely  less 
than  five  feet.  This  may  be  taken  too  as  the  usual  depth  of 
the  soils  of  this  description,  not  only  in  Hyde,  but  in  all  the 
eastern  counties  where  swamp  and  pocosin  lands  prevail. 

§  16.  There  are  but  few  instances  on  record,  where  a  soil 
has  been  under  cultivation  a  century,  and  still  retains  its  ap- 
parent original  fertility.  It  must  of  course  have  lost  a  large 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime ;  still  the  crops 
are  equal  in  measure  to  what  they  were  when  first  cultivated. 
In  order  to  test  the  value  of  a  soil  which  had  borne  a  crop  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  during  the  whole  period  had  not  re- 
ceived a  bushel  of  manure,  I  selected  a  parcel  of  it  at  a  dis- 
tance from  buildings,  or  from  a  spot  which  could  not  have 
received  any  artificial  aid. 

This  parcel  gave  the  following  result,  on  submitting  it  to 
analysis : 

Silex,  69.00 

Organic  matter, 22.20 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 8.00 

Lime,  0.10 

Magnesia,   0.09 

Potash, aoa 
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Soda,   0.0S 

Sol.iiUot»  0.80 

Water,  8.W 

Phosphorio  add,  iiaoe. 

99.44 

These  remarks  are  justified  on  comparing  tlie  results  of  this 
analysis  with  Dr.  Long's  soil,  which  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion only  three  years ;  thus,  the  silica  is  in  greater  proportion, 
and  the  organic  matter,  less ;  and  it  is  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  under  cultivation  for  the  time  specified. 
It  still  retains,  however,  a  magazine  of  food  for  future  crops ; 
and  if  not  exhausted  a*t  a  greater  rate  than  during  the  last 
century,  it  will  be  a  rich  soil  at  the  close  of  the  next  century. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  elements  of  fertility  which 
belong  to  new  and  unexhausted  soils  still  belong  to  this.  The 
inorganic  matter  is  extremely  fine,  like  the  finest  grit,  and  in 
the  proportion  required  for  the  production  of  the  most  valua- 
ble crops.  Growing,  as  we  perceive,  in  a  magazine  of  food, 
it  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a  crop  upon  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overmanure,  and  that  it  is  unlike  other  corn  crops, 
which,  when  over  supplied  with  food,  run  to  stalks  and  leaves 
to  the  detriment  of  the  grain. 

§  17.  If  we  calculate  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  which 
a  hundred  crops  of  maize  remove  from  the  soil,  we  should 
iind  it  to  amount  to  many  thousand  pounds. 

From  data  in  my  possession,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  inorganic  matter  is  removed  in 
every  crop.  This  inorganic  matter  is  contained  in  the  ker- 
nels, cobs,  husks,  silks,  leaves,  sheaths,  stalks  and  tassels ; 
each  organ  containing  its  own  appropriate  amount. 

The  number  of  plants  which  are  allowed  to  grow  upon  an 
acre,  amount  to  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred.  Each 
plant  removes  from  the  soil  a  specific  amount  of  the  earthy 
compounds,  and  nearly  in  the  following  proportions,  viz : 

lo  Silica,  196  Iba. 

Earthj  phosphates, 106  " 

Lime, 26  " 

Magnesia, 18  " 
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PotMh, 78  « 

Soda,  80  «* 

ChloriDe, 29  " 

Salphuric acid, 84  '* 

607 

If  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  this 
soil  are  remored  from  one  acre  in  one  year  or  m  a  single 
crop,  it  will  amount  in  one  hundred  years  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds — a  quantity  which  would  exhaust  most  perfectly  any 
of  the  ordinary  soils  of  the  country. 

In  an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  the  kernels  and  cobs 
of  the  yellow  com,  I  found : 


OOBS. 

Silioa, 4.67  6.93 

Earthy  phosphates,  8.22  22.18 

Lime,  0.10  0.10 

Magneiaa, 0  80  1.50 

Potash,  12.31  14.95 

Soda,  2.08  14.11 

Chlorine,    0.04  0.39 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.11  2.74 

61.81 


That  the  composition  of  the  leaves  may  be  compared  with 
the  foregoing,  I  subjoin  an  analysis  of  the  leaves  made  at  the 
same  time  and  growing  upon  the  same  plant: 


Silica, 82,88 

Earthy  phosphates, 29.27 

Lime,  9.40 

Magneisa^ 1.91 

Potash 19.70 

Soda,    18.14 

Chlorine,  16.07 

Sulphuric  acid, 6.46 

It  might  be  supposed  that  as  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  be- 
long in  one  sense  to  the  leaves  themselves,  that  their  composi- 
tion would  be  the  same ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  analysis : 
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Silica, S9.66 

Earthy  phosphates. 7.M 

Lime,  1.68 

Ma^esia,  58 

Potash 5.67 

Soda, 9.26 

Chlorine, 2.20 

Salphuric  acid, 8.92 

In  the  sheaths  the  earthy  phosphates  and  alkalies  are  much 
less  than  in  the  leaves.  In  the  cobs  too  the  earthy  phosphates 
are  less  than  in  the  kernels ;  it  seems,  therefore,  that  each 
part  or  organ  has  its  own  peculiar  composition.  To  complete 
this  view  of  the  composition  of  the  plant  of  the  maize,  I  snb- 
join  an  analysis  of  the  stalks ;  thns,  they  contain : 

Silica,  8.78 

Earthj  phosphate,  10.80 

Linoe,   1.92 

Magnesia,  0.64 

Potash, 11.08 

Soda,  17.09 

Chlorine,  7.42           ' 

■   Sulphuric  acid, 7.88 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  several  analyses  were 
made  of  a  single  plant,  and  the  proportions  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  plant,  or  its  parts,  and  not  properly  percentages. 
The  ash  was  obtained  from  all  the  leaves,  or  stalks,  and  kern- 
els, and  the  whole  ash  obtained  analyzed.  Hence  the  differ- 
ence of  composition  of  those  parts  are  presented  in  a  strong 
light,  as  well  as  in  a  true  proportion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  where  a  crop 
is  to  be  manured  or  a  fertilizer  applied,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
apply  the  earthy  phosphates,  for  we  perceive  that  every  organ 
or  part  requires  all  the  elements  which  we  find  in  them. 
The  notion,  therefore,  should  be  dispelled,  that  bone  earth  is 
the  main  fertilizer  for  the  maize  crop,  or  that  it  is  enongh  to 
famish  substances  which  consist  of  elements  found  in  the  grain 
or  fruit.  For  the  perfection  of  the  crop  it  is  necessary  that 
the  leaves  and  stalks,  tassel  and  cobs  should  be  furnished  with 
appropriate  elements  of  food  as  well  as  the  grain ;  for  that  the 
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grain  may  ripen  and  acquire  perfection,  the  leaves  and  stalks 
also  should  be  equally  perfected.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  grain  itself  depends  for  its  full  development  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  parts  which  precede  it.  Tliey  are  the  organs 
which  bring  up  the  nutriment  from  the  soil.  Eemove  the 
leaves  at  an  early  day,  and  the  grain  is  destroyed,  or  never 
comes  to  maturity ;  but  supply  matter  suitable  for  their  in- 
crease and  perfection,  and  the  grain  is  supplied  also.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  different  subordinate  parts  frequently 
contain  elements  which  are  not  found,  except  in  very  small 
proportions,  in  the  seed  or  grain ;  yet,  there  is  no  doubt  these 
elements  are  quite  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  plant. 

§  18.  Maize  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  exhausting 
crops ;  and  it  is  evident  that  poor  soils  will  scarcely  repay 
the  farmer  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  evident  that,  unlike  other 
cereals,  there  is  little  danger  of  using  too  much  manure  in  its 
cultivation,  as  it  will  bear  almost  any  amount  without  injury, 
provided  all  the  elements  of  fertility  exist  in  the  magazine  of 
food  provided  for  it.  It  is  not  liable  to  run  to  foilage,  and 
thereby  fail  to  produce  grain ;  neither  will  it  lodge  or  fall 
down  by  its  own  excessive  disproportion  of  organic  to  its  in- 
organic nutriment. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  maize  is  an  exhausting  crop, 
it  is  equally  clear  and  conclusive  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable,  and  hence  it  maybe  regarded  as  one 
which  pays  the  best. 

§  19.  The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  maize  crop 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  the  soil  of  Hyde  county  to  this  cereal.  It  is  the  granary 
of  the  South.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre 
which  constitute  the  average  crop  is  less  than  the  number 
frequently  made  on  other  kinds  of  soil.  Thus  a  hundred 
bushels  of  com  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre,  but  the  Hyde 
county  soils  rarely  exceed  sixty  bushels  per  acre, — but  from 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  are  grown  annually  per  acre  for  an  in- 
definite term  of  years,  without  the  expense  of  fertilizers, 
while  the  heavy  premium  crops  require  a  great  expenditure 
on  them ;  and  these  have  to  be  repeated  in  order  to  keep  the 
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ground  in  a  good  condition ;  and  hence,  in  the  long  term  of 
years,  the  profits  of  these  rich  lands  greatly  exceed  thoee 
which  are  only  moderately  so,  naturally,  and  require  every 
few  years  an  instalment  of  manure. 

§  20.  The  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the  soils  and 
lands  sarroimding  Matamnskeet  lake  in  Hyde  county  is  re- 
markable. They  are  all  eminently  rich  in  vegetable  matter, 
and  all  are  supplied  with  a  suflSciency  of  fine  earthy  matter ; 
in  which  respect  they  diff^er  greatly,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  open  ground  prairie  in  Carteret  county.  The  simi- 
larity appeared  so  great  that  I  have  not  multiplied  analyses 
of  them.  I  have,  however,  specimens  received  from  Gen. 
Blount,  from  Beaufort  county,  which  I  have  analyzed ;  all  of 
which  will  go  to  show  that  there  is  an  extension  of  similar 
swamp  lands  of  that  direction  in  the  county  of  Beaufort, 
which  I  have  submitted  to  analysis ;  all  of  which  go  to  prove 
the  extension  of  the  Matamnskeet  lands  westward,  or  of 
swamp  lauds  quite  similar  in  composition  to  these  justly  cele- 
brated soils. 

The  soik  which  'were  collected  by  Gen.  Blount  were  iour 
in  number,  and  were  taken  from  tracts,  some  of  which  had 
been  under  cultivation  several  years,  while  others  were  com* 
paratively  new. 

After  having  submitted  these  soils  to  analysis,  I  stated  to 
Gen.  Blount  my  opinion  of  the  samples  I  had  operated  upon, 
and  requested  a  statement  from  him  also  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them  which  he  regarded  as  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  made  public. 

In  reply  to  this  request  I  received  the  following  interesting 
communication  which  I  propose  to  incorporate  with  this  re- 
port. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Gen.  Blount's  husbandary,  that  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  successful  culture  of  swamp  lands 
between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  hence  is  amply  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion  respecting  their  productiveness  and 
value. 

The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to : 
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Madjdsonvilus,  (nsab  Washington,)  Beaufort  GouFrrJ 

Jaiiuary  ZOth,  1858.     ( 

Prof.  Emmons — My  Dear  Sir : — ^Your  letter  was  duly  received.  I  will 
now  give  you  a  description  of  the  land  of  which  the  four  parcels  sent  you 
are  specimens : 

No.  1. — ^A  dark  soil,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  deep,  incumbent  on 
porous  clay,  with  some  fine  sand  intermixed;  through  this  .^^bstratum  the 
water  percolates  freely.  The  natural  growth  on  this  land,  (before  being 
cultivated,)  was  a  heavy  growth  of  bLack  gum,  a  scattering  growth  of  large 
poplars,  some  maples,  a  few  laurels ;  here  and  there  a  large  short  strawed 
pine.  This  land  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  for  three  years,  and  has  pro- 
duced from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre. 

No.  3. — ^\Vhen  cleared,  some  ten  years  since,  was  considered  by  me  second 
quality  swamp  land.  The  gi'owth  is  formed  of  gums,  but  more  laurels,  pines, 
and  poplars  than  No.  1.  For  ten  consecutive  years  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  Indian  com ;  when  in  its  prime  it  produced  40  bushels  per  acre — the  last 
crop  30 — the  past  season  it  was  sown  in  oat«J,  produced  20  bu.shels  per 
acre.  The  specimen  sent  you  was  taken  from  the  poorest  spot  I  could  find 
in  the  field,  (judging  from  the  growth  of  oats  then  on  it ;)  the  soil  where 
the  specimen  was  taken  from  was  about  12  inches  deep,  the  balance  of  the 
field  18. 

No.  2. — Unreclaimed  swamp — ^soil  from  18  to  24  inches  deep ;  subsoil  a 
different  clay  from  that  which  underlays  the  previously  described  land,  it 
is  limipy  and  resists  the  spade.  My  opinion  is  that  the  water  docs  not  pass 
freely  through  this  subsoil,  and  consequently  the  surface  soil  is  wetter  than 
on  the  lands  above  mentioned.  The  natural  growth  of  tliis  land  is :  reeds 
standing  very  thick,  of  moderate  size,  small  sickly  pine  saplings,  red  and 
white,  bay  bushes  and  gallberry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  land  has  been 
often  burnt.  I  find  strata  of  ashes  at  difTorcnt  depths  below  the  surface, 
and  the  stumps  of  large  pine  trees  changed.  I  own  about  3000  acres  of 
this  dcj^(!riptiou  of  land — it  lays  between  the  long  leaf  pine  land  and  the 
gum  lantls,  and  is  the  greater  part  of  the  year  filled  with  water  to  the  sur- 
face. For  some  time  after  every  heavy  rain  the  surface  is  partially  covered, 
and  the  water  slowly  disappears ;  every  foot  of  it  can  be  drained ;  it  ad- 
joins my  farm.  Why  should  not  such  land,  when  thoroughly  drained,  he 
fertile  V  If  it  would  not  be,  what  should  be  the  proper  treatment  to  make 
it  productive? 

No.  3  lies  between  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  4. — Soil  of  the  complexion  of  the  specimen  sent  you.  It  is  from  2 
to  8  feet  deep ;  incumbent  on  soapy  clay,  which  is  porous,  and  allows  an 
easy  descent  of  the  water.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this  land  is  magnifi- 
cent :  black  gums,  from  one  to  two  feet  diameter  at  the  stump,  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  to  the  limbs,  straight  bodies,  the  limbs  not  drooping,  but  forming 
with  the  body  an  angle  of  about  80  degrees,  limbs  and  twigs  showing  that 
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the  growth  is  healthy  and  vigorous;  s  few  Terj  Urge,  long  bodied  pq^Uurs; 
some  maples,  corresponding  in  appearance,  as  regards  size,  &&,  with  the 
gums  above  described;  cypress  trees,  averaging  from  8  to  10  in  number 
per  acre,  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  feet  diameter  at  the  stump ; 
one  hundred  feet  to  the  limbs,  straight  bodies,  small  bulky  tops,  limbs  not 
drooping  but  erect  I  have  none  of  this  land  in  cultivation,  but  have  just 
commenced  to  reclaim  it  My  opinion  is  it  will  be  found  equal  in  produc- 
tion to  the  lands  on  the  south-side  of  Matamuskeet  lake. 

On  a  farm  laying  on  said  lake  that  I  once  owned  I  have  made  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  bushels  of  indian  com  per  acre,  and  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  I  think  this  last  described  land,  No.  4,  with  perfect  drainage 
and  judicious  cultivation,  will  produce  as  much  as  the  Matamuskeet  lake 
land  spoken  of;  appearances,  however,  may  be  deceptive. 

I  have  been,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  engaged  in  reclaiming  and  cul- 
tivating swamp  lands,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  have  found  it  a  profit- 
able business.  I  am  located  near  the  margin  of  the  swamp,  (of  which  my 
plantation  is  a  part;)  it  contains  about  30,000  acres,  and  is  south  of  my  re- 
.sidence.  The  health  of  my  fiunily,  white  and  black,  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  healthiest  locations  in  eastern  North-Carolina. 

We  have,  as  you  are  aware,  large  bodies  of  rich  swamp  lands  in  this 
portion  of  the  State.  Within  a  few  years  wealth  and  population  has 
flowed,  and  is  still  flowing  in  upon  them,  which  promises  the  happiest  re- 
sults to  the  good  old  North  State.  Rich  swamp  land,  like  almost  every 
tiling  else,  will  show  after  a  while  the  efifects  of  bad  treatment,  but  fortun- 
ately for  us,  if  we  impoverish  our  land  by  severe  and  injudicious  cultiva- 
tion, we  have  in  close  contiguity  inexhaustible  supplies  of  shell  marie, 
which  has  proved  itself  a  panacea  to  worn  down  swamp  land.  Guano  and 
the  other  manures  in  common  use  produce  as  fine,  perhaps  a  better  effect, 
on  swamp  land  than  any  other  description  of  land  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  I  fear,  sir,  I  have  taxed  you  too  severly ;  the  interest  I  feel  as 
-  a  citizen  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  I  mention  as  my  justification. 
Should  you  wish  more  specific  information  than  I  have  given,  it  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  furnish  it 

Such  is  my  great  aversion  to  writing,  I  have  been  compelled  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  my  daughter,  Mrs.  B.,  who  is  now  with  me.  You  will  perceive 
that  a  lady  has  been  my  amanuensis. 

Most  respectfully, 

WILL.  A.  BLOUNT,  Sen'r. 

From  the  foregoing  communication  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  swamp 
lands  referred  to,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
their  composition  as  determined  by  analysis. 

No.  1. — On  being  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  air  be- 
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comes  dry.  Its  color  is  blackish  brown,  it  contains  undecom- 
posed  bark,  wood  and  some  roots,  but  is  mostly  made  up  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  The  earthy  part  is  not  visible 
as  in  many  vegetable  soils  of  the  poorer  class. 

On  submitting  it  to  analysis  I  found  it  composed  of  the 
following  elements: 

Silex ^ 66.640 

Oi^ganio  matter,  26.100 

Water, 6.060 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumioa, 4.930 

Garb,  lime,  0.490 

Magneisa,  , O.OM 

Potash, 0.008 

Soda, 0.090 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.008 

The  silex,  as  in  most  of  the  good  swamp  soils,  is  exlremely 
fine.  Its  color  is  drab,  and  hence  probably  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  alumina  which  cannot  be  detached  without  being 
attached  by  potash. 

This  soil,  it  is  evident,  still  contains  the  elements  of  fertility, 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  it  will  bear  cultivation  for  years  to 
come  without  exhaustion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
natural  growth  upon  this  soil  is  one  which  indicates  fertility, 
as  the  poplar  and  black  gum,  and  a  large  growth  of  short 
leaved  pine,  the  growth  being  very  heavy. 

No.  2. — ^This  specimen  or  mass  of  soil  consists  apparently  of 
vegetable  matter  without  any  earth.  It  is  black,  and  pre- 
serves a  moist  state,  though  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  in 
a  box  for  several  months ;  and  on  being  exposed  in  a  drying 
oven  lost  its  moisture  very  slowly.  It  contains  fresh  vegeta- 
ble fibres,  portions  of  partially  decomposed  wood  and  bark, 
etc.  Still  it  is  rather  homogeneous,  and  is  unlike  the  coarse 
fibrous  soil  of  the  open  prairie  of  Carteret. 

On  submitting  this  soil  to  analysis,  I  found  it  composed  of 
the  following  elements : 

Silex, 74.600  74.600 

Organic  Matter,  18.000  18.100 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  8.100  8.100 

Phosphorio  acid,  0.021  tnoe. 
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Magnesia,  0.005 

PoUah, 0.040 

Soda,  0.080 

Water,  4.000 

98.845  99.846 

This  soil  was  dried  before  the  quantity  was  weighed  for 
analysis.  When  exposed  to  about  300  degrees  of  Fah.,  it  lost 
fifteen  per  cent  of  water. 

This  soil  has  not  been  cultivated,  and  though  it  looks  rich, 
still  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  poorer  soil  than  'No.  1. 
It  contains  more  sand,  is  rather  coarser,  and  less  alumina, 
iron  and  vegetable  matter.  The  alkaline  earths,  as  lime  and 
magnesia,  are  much  less.  The.  same  may  be  said  of  the  alka* 
lies,  potash  and  soda.  The  depth  of  this  soil  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  resting  on  a  hard  and  rather  impervious 
bottom.  Its  natural  growth  is  also  different;  as  it  consists  of 
reeds  standing  very  thick,  and  small  sickly  pine  saplings,  red 
and  white  bay  bushes,  gallberry,  etc. 

This  growth,  it  is  evident,  might  be  due  to  the  impervious 
bottom,  or  its  low  temperature ;  but  it  is  also  in.  part  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  most  important  elements  of  fertility. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  a  low  temperature,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  water,  is  competent  to  produce  an  ap- 
parent sterility,  low  bushes  of  peculiar  kinds,  as  bay,  gall- 
berry,  alder  and  willow. 

No.  3. — The  color  of  this  soil  is  a  dark  ash  or  gray.  It  has 
become  dry  in  the  box  in  which  it  was  sent,  while  No.  2  has 
remained  wet.  It  is  pulverulent  and  light,  though  somewhat 
lumpy.  The  vegetable  matter  exists  evidently  in  a  large  pro- 
portion, yet  a  close  observer  would  perceive  that  it  is  less 
than  in  No.  2. 

On  submitting  it  to  analysis,  I  found  its  composition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Silez, 81.W0 

Vegetable  matter, 12.800 

Peroxide  of  iron  aod  alumina, 4.100 

C»rb.oflime^  0.020 

4 
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MagnesiA, 0.010 

Phosphoric  acid, .  traoe, 

PotMb, 4 tnce. 

V 

This  soil  was  regarded  by  Gen.  Blount  as  second  quality. 
Its  growth  consisted  of  low  pines,  gums  and  poplars.  It  how- 
ever produced  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  but  the  last 
crop  was  only  thirty  bushels.  Afterwards,  it  gave  twenty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

The  proportion  of  silex,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  much  greater 
than  in  No.  1.  The  specimen  was  taken  from  a  poor  spot  in 
the  field.  It  had  been  under  culture  for  ten  years.  Depth 
of  soil  twelve  inches. 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  the  question,  why  a  poor 
crop  was  at  last  produced,  we  should  not  forget  that  certain 
soils  in  this  climate  become  dry  at  an  early  day ;  and  if  so, 
we  invariably  find  the  cereals  growing  very  slim  and  slender, 
and  perhaps  soon  cease  to  grow,  turn  yellow,  and  produce,  if 
any,  a  very  small  ear  of  grain.  In  a  shallow  soil  such  a  re- 
sult may  be  expected,  notwithstanding  the  soil,  on  analysis, 
may  be  found  to  contain  the  elements  of  fertility.  In  the 
same  field,  plants  growing  in  the  same  soil,  a  part  may  yield 
seed  and  fruit,  and  another  will  fail ;  the  results  being  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  moisture  surrounding  the  roots 
of  the  plant. 

No.  4. — ^The  color  is  grayish  black,  and  contain  half  decom- 
posed roots,  bark,  etc.  It  has  also  partially  dried  in  the  box^ 
and  in  drying,  becomes  lighter  colored.  This  soil  is  deeper 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  being  between  three  and  four 
feet  deep,  and  incumbent  on  a  porous  bottom. 

The  growth  is  very  large,  consisting  of  black  gum  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  Tlie 
limbs  are  straight  as  well  as  the  bodies.  Very  largo  poplars 
also  are  found  scattered  over  the  field,  also  cypress  in  clusters 
from  eight  to  ten  in  each. 

This  sample  I  found  composed  as  follows  : 

Silex,    77.500 

Organic  matter 15.400 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 6.900 
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lime,  0.500 

Magnesia, 0100 

Potash,  0.019 

Soda.  0.020 

Phosphoric  acid 0.400 

Salphuric  acid,  0.180 

Portions  of  this  soil,  on  being  dried  in  an  oven  at  300  deg. 
lost  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  water.  T^ie  silex  is  extrmely  fine, 
and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Hyde  county  soils.  It  is, 
however,  in  a  greater  proportion,  and  there  is  less  organic 
matter.  But  there  is  no  doubt  this  soil  will  be  productive 
when  drained  and  put  under  cultivation.  It  appears  estab- 
lished from  observation  and  experiment  upon  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  eastern  counties,  that  much  depends  on  the  fine- 
ness of  the  earthy  matter ;  for  when  there  is  a  perceptible 
coarseness,  the  land  will  not  bear  cultivation  many  years. 
There  is  in  those  cases,  however,  less  alumina  and  iron,  and 
hence  this  kind  of  soil  dries  readily ;  and  in  certain  seasons 
crops  will  be  very  short,  and  in  reality  fail.  Where  the 
earthy  matter  is  fine  it  retains  moisture,  and  furnishes  a  sup- 
ply for  those  seasons  when  the  rains  are  unseasonable.  In 
certain  cases  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  earth  would  present 
other  defects.  It  would  become  too  compact  and  close,  and 
exclude  the  air.  But  the  vegetable  matter  counteracts  this 
defect  in  the  swamp  lands. 

The  gallberry  lands  often  appear  rich,  if  their  vegetation 
did  not  remind  one  of  their  poverty.  It  will  be  found,  in 
most  cases  of  the  poorest  kinds  of  this  class  of  lands,  that  the 
sand  may  be  seen  in  the  mass,  or  shows  through  its  black 
covering  of  vegetable  mould.  On  examination,  the  sand  will 
be  found  to  be  coarse.  Under  cultivation  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter disappears  rapidly ;  it  is  readily  burnt — and  the  surface 
soon  becomes  white  with  the  marine  sand,  and  in  extreme 
cases  blows  into  ridges.  Lands  of  this  description  do  not  pay 
the  expense  incurred  in  draining.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  drain  them,  in  order  to  eff^ect  the  drainage  of  other  con- 
tiguous tracts. 

Neither  of  the  four  foregoing  soils  of  Gen.  Blount's  planta- 
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tioDs  belong  to  the  poor  gallberry  lands,  though  No.  2  might 
be  ranked  in  the  better  class  of  this  description  of  soils. 

The  texture  of  the  gallberry  lands  has  much  to  do  with 
their  poverty ;  for  generally  they  are  made  up  of  stiff  whitish 
clays  and  coarse  sand.  From  analysis  we  might  prove  that 
their  constituents  were  the  same  as  in  productive  kinds  of 
soils.  Such  facts  prove  that  productiveness  is  not  entirely 
dependent  on  composition. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Topography  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  from  Wake  eastward  to  Onslow 
County.  Character  of  the  soil  of  the  White  Oak  Desert  Mr.  Francke'a 
Pocosin  and  Swamp  Lands.  Better  kind  of  Gallhcrry  Swamp  Land. 
Swamp  Lands  of  the  Brown  Marsh.  Green  Swamp  Lands.  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil. Will  pay  for  dramage.  Barren  soil  of  Bogue  Somid,  furnished 
by  D.  A.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  with  his  letter.  Cause  of  barrenness  in  these 
soils.' 

§  21.  From  Wake  county  eastward  to  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic the  country  slopes  gently,  the  greatest  inclination  being 
of  course  on  the  western  side  of  the  plane.  Between  Wake 
and  Johnston  the  country  is  rolling.  From  Smithfield,  in 
Johnston,  to  Clinton,  in  Sampson  county,  the  country  is  still 
somewhat  rolling ;  but  much  less  so  than  between  Johnston 
and  Wake.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country,  however,  be- 
tween Smithfield  and  Clinton  is  a  flat  piney  woods.  The 
land  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  CUnton  is  level  and  rather 
sandy. 

In  Duplin  county  the  level  swamp  lands  begin.  Between 
Magnolia  on  the  railroad  and  Onslow  county,  the  country  is 
low  and  swampy,  and  in  Onslow  there  are  large  tracts  of  un- 
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settled  or  unreclaimed  swamp  and  pocosin  lands  of  an  excel* 
lent  quality.  One  tract  in  particular  contains  a  hundred 
square  miles,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  excellent  swamp 
land — and  some  tracts  are  equal  to  the  com  lands  of  Hyde 
county. 

Johnston  county  contains  large  ti*acts  of  flat  piney  woods, 
the  soil  of  which  produces  only  the  shrubs  which  indicate 
unproductiveness,  as  the  gallberry,  ilex,  and  magnolia  or  bay, 
with  a  small  growth  of  the  long  leaved  pine.  The  surface,  if 
not  covered  with  water,  is  liable  to  be  overflowed — and  as  it 
consists  of  sand  and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould, 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  water ;  and  hence,  the 
surface  water  stands  over  it  for  a  long  time,  and  its  tempera- 
ture remains  too  low  for  the  growth  of  the  more  valuable 
trees  and  plants.  Towards  Sampson  county  the  country  im- 
proves, and  upon  the  branches  of  the  Six  Run  there  are  rich 
plantations.  The  best  swamp  lands  are  still  farther  east ;  and 
these,  while  they  are  usually  high  enough  to  admit  of  drain- 
age, are  rarely  more  than  fifty  feet  above  tide  level.  The 
Hyde  county  com  lands  are  about  five  feet  above  tide  level, 
or  may  be  less  than  four  feet.  Sometimes,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  sounds,  as  in  Carteret,  the  swamps  are  heaped  up  as 
it  were,  and  hence  paay  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  Onslow  county,  the  soil  between  Thompson's  and  Jack- 
sonville is  very  good.  Some  of  it  is  suitable  for  the  ground 
pea,  being  a  light  soil  with  considerable  vegetable  matter. 

§  22.  In  Onslow,  the  White  Oak  desert  is  the  most  inter- 
esting tract  of  swamp  land  in  the  county,  it  is  at  the  head  of 
White  Oak  creek.  This  tract  may  bo  drained  into  Trent 
river.  The  timber  is  very  large,  and  consists  of  white  oak, 
poplar  and  pines. 

The  most  important  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  is 
the  drainage  of  a  part  of  this  tract  by  Mr.  Francke.  He  has 
been  able  to  secure  two  objects,  the  drainage  of  the  land  and 
a  good  water  power,  with  a  fall  of  about  twelve  feet.  The 
cost  of  cutting  the  main  drain  or  canal  is  fifteen  cents  per 
square  yard.    The  thickness  of  the  soil  in  Mr.  Franke's  po- 
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oofiin^  is  five  feet  towards  the  outer  rim,  and  still  thicker  to- 
wards the  middle,  attaining  at  least  ten  feet  of  rich  soiL 
This  pocosin  is  said  to  vary  much  in  its  depth  and  quality ; 
some  parts  are  sandy,  and  the  trees  are  still  large  and  nn- 
merons.  These  sandy  knowles  are  called  islands.  But  the 
excellent  quality  of  parts  of  it  which  are  covered  with  heavy 
timber,  prove  by  cultivation  that  it  is  equal  to  the  Matamus- 
keet  lands  of  Hyde — their  average  yield  being  twelve  barrels 
of  com  to  the  acre. 

I  have  not  seen  the  land  referred  to  in  Jones  county,  but  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  statement  from  its  composition,  which  I 
have  determined  by  a  careful  analysis.  Thus  the  drained 
portion  of  Mr.  Francke's  pocosin  gave  me  a  result  on  analysis 
equal  in^value  to  the  best  of  the  Hyde  county  soils.  It  is  as 
follows : 

SUex,   60.000 

Organic  matter, 25.000 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 11.080 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.812 

Lime,  1 600 

Magnesia,    0.800 

Potash,  0.010 

Soda, 0.020 

Soluble  Biiica,  0.100 

Water,  2.718 

From  the  foregoing  results,  when  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  anaylsis  of  the  Hyde  county  soil,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  if  composition  is  a  test  which  can  be  relied 
upon,  the  Onslow  swamp  lands  must  be  very  valuable ;  and 
furthermore,  that  this  value  justifies  the  expense  required  in 
draining.  Tliis  is  the  first  question  to  be  settled  in  all  swamp 
laifds :  are  their  qualities  good  enough  to  justify  this  neces- 
sary expense  ?  because  they  must  be  drained  before  the  cereals 
can  be  cultivated.  The  encouragement  to  incur  this  first  ex- 
pense arises  from  the  fact  that  when  drained  they  do  not 


*  This  pocosin  is  partlj  in  Onslow  and  partlj  in  Jones  coantj.    The  portion 
which  has  been  drained  and  cleared  is  in  Jones  county.    The  only  meaning  which 
I  can.attach  to  the  word  pocosin  is,  that  it  is  a  large  swamp. 
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wear  out  in  the  life  time  of  man ;  they  reqnire  no  manures, 
they  are  easily  tilled,  and  they  prodace  large  crops  annually, 
and  besides  are  less  affected  by  droughts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  corn  crop  is  more  sure  and  certain  than  upon  up  lands. 

Where  there  are  large  continuous  tracts  as  in  Onslow,  Jones, 
Hyde  and  Beaufort,  a  systematic  plan  of  drainage  should  be 
undertaken.  This  should  be  based  upon  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  whole  tract,  ascertaining  first  the  area  and  its 
irregularities,  if  any,  then  the  regular  slope  and  the  most 
feasible  points  to  which  the  drains  and  canals  should  run.  If 
a  main  canal  can  be  cut  which  will  take  water  sufficient  for 
boat  navigation,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  important  means 
for  transportation.  It  is  surprising  that  swamp  lands  hold  so 
much  water — so  that  most  of  the  largest  tracts  of  pocosin 
lands  furnish  a  sufficiency  for  this  purpose. 

The  earthy  matter  in  the  pocosin  of  Onslow  is  very  fine, 
and  of  drab  color,  in  which  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  best 
lauds  of  Hyde. 

It  is  evident  also  from  an  inspection  of  the  results  of  this 
analysis,  that  there  is  a  full  supply  of  lime,  and  of  the  more 
expensive  elements,  and  hence  it  may  be  expected  that  when 
these  lands  have  been  brought  under  full  cultivation  by 
thorough  drainage  and  other  means  necessary  to  favor  the 
growth  of  the  cereals,  that  farms  or  plantations  as  valuable  as 
any  in  North-Carolina,  will  be  formed  out  of  this  desert 
swamp.  The  determination  of  the  high  value  of  this  part  of 
Onslow  I  consider  of  great  importance ;  for  there  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  great  backwardness  in  attempting  to  re- 
claim the  lands  of  White  Oak  desert.  It  is  true  the  under- 
taking is  a  formidable  one,  but  the  rich  results  which  will 
certainly  be  secured  thereby  fully  warrant  the  undertaking. 

§  23.  The  character  of  the  gallberiy  lands  require  also 
new  investigation.  These  have  usually  been  regarded  as 
worthless.  They  are  usually  flat  and  wet,  and  hence  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  is  always  too  low  for  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  trees :  aside  from  this  fact  it  is 
probable  that  the  soil  is  really  poor  and  unfertile,  and  no 
measures  within  a  reasonable  expense  could  be  employed  to 
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change  this  semi-barren  condition  to  one  of  fertility.  Bnt  it 
is  equally  probable  that  many  large  tracts  of  land  which  are 
classed  among  the  gallberr;  lands  may  be  reclaimed  and  will 
become  fertile  by  thorongh  drainage. 

In  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  expediency  of  draining 
.  these  flat  and  wet  lands  with  a  view  to  their  cultivation,  it  is 
necessary  to  exaniine  the  texture  of  the  materials  which  com- 
pose them  as  well  as  their  composition.  As  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  black  vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface,  it  is  im* 
portant  to  ascertain  if  it  is  intermixed  with  earth,  and  if  so 
whether  it  is  coarse  or  fine,  and  whether  it  is  mostly  sand,  whose 
particles  are  large  or  visible  at  once  on  inspection.  If  the 
earth,  after  the  vegetable  matter  has  been  consumed,  is  fine 
and  impalpable,  it  is  a  fact  which  speaks  well  of  its  character ; 
if  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  white  and  coarsish  sand,  it  is  unfavor- 
able, for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  holds,  in  mechanical' 
combination  the  more  essential  earths,  alumina,  lime  and 
magnesia,  or  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda.  If  it  is  sand  these 
important  elements  will  be  in  combination  with  the  vegetable 
matter,  and  when  this  has  become  an  ash,  or  is  partly  con- 
sumed, the  soil  will  be  destitute  of  the  elements  of  fertility. 
Observation  and  experience  prove  the  correctness  of  tlio 
foregoing  observations.  If,  for  instance,  the  soils  of  Hyde 
county  are  examined,  the  fine  impalpable  material  is  always 
found  intermixed  with  the  vegetable  matter ;  and  so,  in  cases 
where  the  sand  is  found,  and  soon  appears  after  cultivation, 
the  lands  do  not  wear  well  but  soon  give  out.        > 

But  the  gallbeiTy  lands  are  frequently  stifi*,  whitish  clays 
intermixed  with  sand.  These  have  undergone  very  little 
change  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies.  When 
ploughed  and  exposed  for  a  few  years  to  the  atmosphere  the 
color  slowly  changes  to  a  light  brown,  and  finally  to  a  deeper. 
Tliese  changes  are  also  favorable,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
these  lands  improve  by  cultivation. 

As  an  example  of  the  better  kind  of  gallberry  land,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  the  composition  of  one  which  occupies  a  large 
area  in  Onslow  county,  which,  on  being  submitted  to  analy- 
sis, gave  the  following  results : 


8n«x, 82.800 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 8.700 

Lime,  0.080 

Magnesia,  0.010 

Phoephoric  aoid, 0.160 

Organic  matter, 8.850 

Potash  and  soda, tnuses, 

Soluble  Silica, 0.100 

Water, fl.OOO 

Tlie  color  of  this  soil  is  a  light  yellow,  and  its  texture  rather 
fine,  and  is  disposed  to  be  lumpy.  Its  texture  and  composi- 
tion favor  the  growth  of  wheat  rather  than  corn,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  when  reclaimed  by  drainage  will  prove  an  excellent 
8oiI  for  the  cultivation  of  this  grain. 

§  24.  The  swamp  lands  of  Brunswick  and  New  Hanover, 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of 
Hyde  and  Onslow.  In  order  to  determine  as  far  as  possible 
from  analysis  the  expediency  of  draining  a  certain  tract  or  a 
portion  of  it  lying  in  Brunswick  county,  which  is  known  as 
the  Green  swamp,  Mr.  McTfeil*  furnished  me  with  a  few 
samples  of  mnck  which  were  obtained  as  it  appeared  from 
beneath  the  water.  It  was  similar  to  black  mud,  but  on  dry- 
ing I  found  it  contained  partially  decayed  pieces  of  bark, 
wood  and  roots,  though  its  structure  did  not  appear  to  be 
fibrous. 

On  drying  in  the  paper  in  which  it  was  orginally  wrapped, 
it  became  rather  hard  and  firm,  showing  that  it  contained 
earth,  for  if  made  up  of  peaty  matter  destitute  of  earth,  il 
would  have  been  much  less  firm  and  compact. 

On  submitting  this  material  to  analysis,  I  found  it  was 
composed  of  the  following  elements : 


♦Jack  Fobist,  24th  Norember,  1867. 
Dkar  Sib: — I  send  jou  four  packages  of  soil  from  our  swamp  lands:  one  fh>m  the 
beaTj  timbered  land  on  the  Brunswick  marsh ;  one  from  the  low  lands  of  the  Brown 
marsh,  and  lands  requiring  ditching ;  one  from  the  original  Green  swamps,  but  now 
timbered  with  jonng  growth,  and  one  from  a  ditch  draining  the  land  near  the  ^wamp, 
which  I  SQppoae  contains  lime. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  llcNEIL. 
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Silex,   85.860 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 10.85 

Organic  matter, 37.50 

Water,    15.8 

Lime, 1.40 

Vagneisa, 0.15 

PoUBh, 0.10 

Soda, 0.15 

Tliis  soil  was  found  to  be  much  richer  than  I  anticipated, 
and  on  drying  in  paper,  it  retained  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  I  expected.  If  the  composition  had  been  obtained  after 
most  of  the  water  was  expelled  by  heat,  the  proportion  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  would  have  been  proportionally 
greater.  As  the  soil  is  composed,  there  can  scarcely  remain 
a  doubt  of  the  value  of  these  lands.  The  earthy  matter  is  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  Onslow  or  Hyde  county  lands,  and  its 
quantity  and  condition  proves,, as  it  appears  to  me,  the  same 
capability  with  them  for  a  productive  cultivation  for  a  series 
of  years.  Hence  the  cost  of  drainage  should  be  incurred, 
and  these  valuable  lands  reclaimed,  inasmuch  as  they  pay- 
better  than  the  uplands.  The  extent  of  unreclaimed  lands 
of  thia  description  makes  it  still  more  expedient,  inasmuch  as 
the  general  resulta  are  proportionately  greater  than  when  the 
surface  embraces  only  a  few  acres. 

The  depth  of  this  material  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  inches,  but  like  the  Onslow  pocosin  it  is  variable, 
and  like  the  latter  also,  the  swamp  abounds  in  islands,  which 
are  frequently  occupied  by  inhabitants  who  contrive  to  live 
by  basket  making.  The  timber  consists  of  cypress  and  black 
gum,  and  various  pines  and  oaks,  which  frequently  attain  a 
large  size,  proving  by  the  natural  method  a  productive  soil. 
In  passing  through  these  low  lands,  the  water  is  frequently 
deep  in  the  common  highway ;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  rains,  in  others  it  is  produced  by  dams  to  ob- 
tain a  water  power  for  mills.  As  it  respects  the  practice 
of  maintaining  mills  in  this  low  and  half  inundated  country, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  inexpedient.  It  certainly  prevents  in 
part  the  reclamation  of  these  lands  by  drainage,  and  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  steam  power  cannot  be  very 
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expensive  in  a  country  abounding  in  wood,  it  becomes  quite 
plain  that  all  such  mills  should  be  suffered  to  go  down  and 
their  places  supplied  by  the  much  more  efficient  steam  mills. 
The  soil  taken  from  the  bank  of  a  ditch  is  of  a  dark  drab 
or  purplish  gray.  It  coheres  strongly  on  drying  and  loses 
most  of  its  water.  It  is  gritty  to  the  feel  and  is  composed  of 
moderately  fine  quartz  and  clay.  On  submitting  it  to  analy- 
sis I  found  it  composed  of 

Silex, 88.00 

Organic  matter, 21.20 

Peroxide  iron  and  alumina, 7.40 

Lime, •••..••...  trace, 

Magnesia, trace, 

Potash  and  soda,  undetermined,  

Water,  8.20 

The  lime  and  magnesia  were  scarcely  perceptible.  It  re- 
sembles in  appearance  and  composition  the  poorer  gallberry 
lands,  though  it  is  probably  better  than  many.  If  a  soil  of 
this  description  was  to  be  put  under  cultivation  it  would  re- 
quire steady  and  constant  marling.  It  forms  a  good  subsoil 
in  one  respect,  that  of  being  impervious  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing manures.  It  unlies  the  cultivable  soil  of  the  swamp 
lands  in  this  neighborhood.  The  soil  taken  from  the  Bruns- 
wick swamp  is  brown-  or  brownish ;  contains  undecomposed 
twigs,  bark,  ifec,  but  on  drying  forms  a  firm  mass  and  con- 
tains a  sufficiency  of  earthy  matter.  It  is  not  unlike  much 
of  the  soil  of  Hyde  county,  and  it  appears  that  it  has  been 
heavily  timbered.     I  found  it  composed  of 

Silex,    45.470 

Water,  8.000 

Organic  matter, 84.000 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 10.490 

Lime,  0.490 

Magnesia,    0.060 

Potash, ,.    0.681 

Soda, 0.326 

Soluble  silica, 0.680 

This  soil  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hyde  county 
soils.    It  absorbs  and  retains  water  strongly.    Tlie  mass  of 
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soil  on  drying  becomes  hard  and  tongh,  requiring  force  to 
break  it,  and  yet  when  apparently  perfectly  dry  holds  eight 
per  cent  of  water.  It  is  also  suflSciently  rich  in  lime,  and 
particularly  in  organic  matter.  The  question  to  be.  solved  by 
analysis  was  whether  these  lands  would  become  valuable  by 
drainage.  We  may  be  assured  this  is  proved  by  the  results 
obtained  by  analysis.  The  expediency  of  drainage  depends, 
however,  very  much  upon  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  but  if 
the  lands  admit  of  drainage  at  the  ordinary  cost  of  such  un- 
dertakings there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  soil  would  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  in  the  State. 

§  25.  The  foregoing  analysis  furnish  examples  of  soils,  most 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  highly  prodtictive.  In  the 
midst  however  of  productive  lands,  there  are  very  frequently 
limited  tracts  which  are  really  barren,  so  far  as  the  cereals 
are  concerned.  To  the  eye,  or  upon  a  mere  cursory  exam- 
ination, these  tracts  would  be  regarded  as  valuable  as  any 
which  lie  adjacent  to  them ;  yet  experience  would  prove,  in 
an  attempt  to  cultivate  them,  that  they  are  worthless.  Corn 
takes  root  and  grows  a  few  weeks,  when  it  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  and  finally  dries  up,  or  lives  on  in  a  stinted  condition. 

The  cause  of  this  unexpected  termination  is  not  well  un- 
derstood. Some  planters  believe  that  the  soil  is  lacking  in 
one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  growth ;  others,  that  there 
is  some  substance  of  a  poisonous  quality  in  the  soil.  If  either 
of  these  suppositions  or  guesses  were  true,  the  fact  might  be 
determined  by  submitting  the  soil  to  a  careful  analysis. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  afi^ect  unfavorably  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  It  may  be  too  tenacious,  it  may  be 
compact  and  prevent  the  access  of  air,  (an  element  always 
required,)  or  it  may  be  so  porous  and  open  that  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture  cannot  be  retained.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  chemical  composition  of  a  soil  which  a  plant  may 
require  to  insure  its  perfection,  there  may  be  an  incompati- 
ble physical  one,  whose  operation  is  equally  effective  in  stint- 
ing its  growth.  We  must  not,  therefore,  regard  barrenness 
as  always  the  result  of  the  absence  of  fertilizing  elements. 
In  investigating  any  particular  case  of  infertility,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  its  physical  condition — 
to  ascertain  its  texture,  the  size  of  its  particles,  and  at  the 
same  time  ascertain  whether  they  are  silicious  and  coarse, 
and  insusceptible  of  retaining  water  or  fertilizing  matter. 

Many  examples  of  these  unproductive  tracts  belong,  geo- 
logically, to  the  most  recent  formation,  as  the  Postpliocene  of 
authors.  They  are  properly  marine  formations,  in  which 
sand,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  forms  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  of  the  compound. 

A  specimen  of  the  unproductive  soil  was  received  from  D. 
A.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  of  Swansboro',  Onslow  county,  accom- 
panied with  a  letter  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  mate- 
rial under  consideration,  the  copy  of  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

SWANSBOBO',  N.  C,  JoTLy  1898. 

Dear  Sir: — ^You  will  remember,  that  at  Beaufort,  last  May,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  mtroduction  to  you,  you  told  me  if  I  would  send  you  a 
specimen  of  some  of  that  peculiar  land  of  which  we  talked,  you  would  an- 
ilyze  and  inform  me  of  its  constituents,  and  advise  me  of  the  necessary 
change  to  be  made  in  it,  so  as  to  make  it  produce  the  ordinary  crops. 

The  land  firom  which  this  specimen  was  taken  produces  weeds  and  vege- 
tables common  to  all  the  sound  land,  very  scantily,  except  the  sweet  fennel 
(Fojniculum)  which  grows  very  luxuriantly,  so  large  even,  that  I  have 
them  taken  up  with  a  grub-hoe.  It  will  produce,  with  the  best  cultivation, 
(without  manure,)  say  100  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  one  bushel  com. 
When  the  com  first  springs  up,  it  grows  rapidly  for  a  short  time ;  then 
turns  yellow  and  fidls.  The  land  is  quite  elevated.  I  have  shipped  to 
Wilmington  a  small  bag  containing  the  specimen,  from  which  place  you 
will  soon  receive  it,  and  when  it  suits  your  convenience  to  examine,  please 
<k)  so,  and  let  me  hear  from  you. 

And  oblige,  very  much, 

Your  friend  and  humble  serv't, 

D.  A.  HUMPHREY. 

Pbop.  £.  Emmons,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 

On  submitting  the  soil  described  in  the  foregoing  letter,  I 
found  it  composed  of  the  following  elements : 

Silez 86.800 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina* t.868 
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OarboDate  of  Hme,  1.S5 

Hagneisa,    trace, 

Organic  matter, 7.05 

Water,   2.20 

The  phosphates  and  potash  scarcely  distinguishable  in  200 
grains.  The  sand  representing  the  silex  is  rather  coarse, 
grains  distinctly  visible  and  rather  angular.  Tlie  color  of  the 
mass  is  black,  and  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  fine  vegetable 
matter.  It  contains,  as  will  be  seen,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lime  and  inorganic  matter — the  former  is  derived  from  parti- 
cles of  marine  shells,  sometimes  of  a  large  size,  and  it  is 
probable  all  tlie  lime  is  coarse;  it  effervesces  with  acids. 
The  silex,  though  large,  is  not  in  greater  proportion  than  in 
many  productive  soils.  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  light  soil, 
though  the  vegetable  matter  might  deceive  one  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  cultivating  soils  of  this  description.  A  soil 
of  this  character  presents  two  questions  for  solution :  1st, 
whether  its  present  or  natural  state  will  justity  an  expendi- 
ture sufficient  to  make  it  fertile  ?  and  2d,  if  so,  what  course 
should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  object  sought  for?  My  first 
impression  is  that  it  cannot  be  made  productive  at  all,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  composition.  It  has  really  only  a  base  of 
coarsish  sand  of  considerable  depth.  Hence  it  is  loose  and 
porous,  and  transmits  all  the  water  through  it.  Besides,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  alumina  and  all  the  most 
expensive  elements  except  lime,  and  the  lime,  instead  of  be- 
ing fine  and  in  a  condition  to  furnish  to  vegetables  this  neces- 
sary element,  aids  rather  in  giving  it  porosity,  as  it  is  in 
coarse  particles.  But  still,  so  far  as  this  element  is  concerned, 
the  soil  is  well  enough;  but  in  a  combination  or  mixture 
which  is  loose  and  porous,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  neces- 
sary chemical  changes  do  take  place  at  all.  considering  the 
nature  of  the  tract  of  land,  I  believe  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
towards  its  improvement  would  be  to  give  it  a  heavy  dressing 
of  clay,  to  change,  if  possible,  its  physical  condition.  Less 
clay  would  be  required,  if  one  which  is  calcareous  could  be 
employed ;  for  less  would  answer  the  purpose  than  if  it  were 
pure.    In  order  that  chemical  changes  should  take  place,  it 
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is  necessary  that  water  should  be  retained,  or  that  it  should 
paes  through  slowly. 

The  fertilizers  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  case  like  the 
Swansboro'  soil  are  green  crops,  peas  or  clover,  which  may 
be  plou^ed  in.  By  either  crop  we  secure  in  part  the  end 
we  aim  at,  condensation  of  the  soil  or  compactness,  by  which 
water  is  retained,  and  by  which  also  time  is  given  for  the 
consummation  of  the  chemical  changes  required.  The  water 
being  retained,  the  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  plant  is 
supplied  both  with  water  and  nutriment. 

Bat  the  necessary  dressing  of  clay  is  always  expensive, 
even  when  it  is  near  or  at  hand,  unless  indeed  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  plough.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  the 
expense  of  hauling  clay  is  ever  returned  in  an  increased 
amount  of  crops.  We  may  be  able,  as  I  believe,  to  point 
out  in  what  way  given  defects  in  a  soil  may  be  remedied. 

When  that  is  done,  it  still  remains  a  question  for  solution, 
whether  the  mode  proposed  will  pay.  It  is  evident  that  a 
calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  mode  prescribed  is  very  impor- 
tant, if  it  is  to  be  put  in  execution.  A  garden  may  be  put 
into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  when  a  large  conifield  cannot  be 
treated  in  the  same  mode.  / 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  account  for  the  bar- 
renness of  the  soil  of  the  coast,  unless  we  adopt  the  theory 
that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  its  mechanic.il  condition.  A  soil 
having  a  very  close  resemblance  to  this,  at  Cape  Cod,  in 
Massachusetts,  is  quite  fertile.  President  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
.herst  College,  who  conducted  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  found  on  examination  and  analysis,  that  the  blowing 
sands  of  the  cape  owed  their  productiveness  probably  to  the 
comminuted  shells,  intermixed  with  the  sand.  Or,  at  least, 
the  sands,  under  a  microscope,  exhibited  particles  of  shells ; 
and  hence,  as  the  soil  consisted  of  sand  and  finely  commi- 
nuted shells,  its  productiveness  was  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  this  fine  lime  dust  commingled  with  the  sand.  But  the 
climate  of  Massachusetts  bay  is  much  more  moist  and  cool 
during  the  summer  than  the  coast  of  Bogue  sound.  The  sun 
in  the  latter  case  acts  with  more  force  upon  vegetables  than 
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at  the  uorth.  A  soil  which  might  bear  corn  in  MassachusettB 
would  not  sustain  it  on  the  coast  of  North- Carolina,  on  ac- 
count of  tire  more  rapid  evaporation  of  water ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  a  plant  would  be  early  deprived  both  of 
water  and  nutriment,  though  it  might  be  found  in  the  medi- 
um in  which  it  had  been  growing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Soils  of  Jones  county,  taken  from  the  plantation  of  J.  H.  Haughton,  Esq. 
Composition  of  a  brown  earth  oyerlying  and  resting  upon  the  marl  beds. 
Recapitulation. 

§  27.  Several  specimens  of  soil  have  been  furnished  me  for 
analysis  from  Jones  county,  which,  as  they  may  be  employed 
to  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  I  shall  give  the  results  in  this  place. 
They  were  furnished  by  John  H.  Haughton,  Esq.,  from  a 
plantation  which  he  recently  purchased.  Four  kinds  were 
forwarded,  marked  1,  2,  8,  4  respectively.  No.  1.  Color, 
brown  or  blackish  brown,  and  to  the  eye  appears  rich  in  veg- 
etable matter.  When  ignited  it  loses  readily  this  part  of  tlie 
soil  and  becomes  a  light  drab,  leaving  a  fine  residue  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Hyde  county  soils.  Its  appearance  shows 
that  it  is  a  silicious  soil.  One  hundred  parts  gave  me  the 
following  proportions : 

Silex,  82.800 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  4.S00 

Oi^gaoic  matter,  4.600 

Lime»  0.102 

Magnesia,   0.02C 

Potash 0.00S 

Soda,   0.001 

Water, 8.800 

Sulphuric  acid, trace, 

Chlorine^  '. trace, 

100.0t< 
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This  soil  has  evidendj  been  worn  by  long  cultivation,  BtiU 
it  has  sufficient  matter  to  sustain  moderate  crops ;  but  it  has 
reached  that  stage  which  requires  additional  applications  of 
manure. 

All  the  most  important  elements,  as  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  lime,  magnesia  and  potash,  are  considerably  less 
than  the  standard  soils  contain ;  and  as  thej  maintain  about 
the  usual  proportions  to  each  other,  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  been  reduced  simultaneously  by  cultivation. 

No.  2.  Color,  a  light  drab,  resembles  clay,  but  contains 
coarse  particles  of  sand,  and  hence  is  very  gritty.  This 
variety  of  soil  contains  greater  excess  of  sand,  and  is  defici* 
ent  in  organic  matter,  etc.    One  hundred  grains  gave  me 

Silex,  98.000 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina, 2.000 

Organic  matter, 1.800 

Lime, 0.001 

Mafcneaia,  0.010 

Water,  8.000 

PoiajBb) trace. 

Soda,  trace, 

Solphonb  add tnce^ 

99.811 

This  evidently  ranks  among  the  poorest  of  soils.  It  ap- 
pears quite  similar  to  much  of  the  poor  gallberry  lands  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

A  larger  proportion  of  alumina  and  iron  could  have  been 
obtained  by  fusion  with  baryta  or  soda,  but  the  exhaustion  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  I  deemed  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  or  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  analysis.  This  kind 
of  soil  no  doubt  might  be  put  into  a  condition  for  raising 
wheat  by  thorough  drainage,  and  a  large  application  of 
manures. 

The  best  application  to  a  soil,  the  composition  of  which  re- 
sembles the  foregoing,  is  a  compost  of  marl  with  organic 
matters  derived  from  the  stable ;  or,  the  leaves  of  a  forest. 
In  materials  of  this  description  a  supply  of  organic  matters 
is  obtained  in  combination  with  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
5 
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potash,  all  of  which  are  required  to  impart  fertility  to  a  soil 
defective  as  this  is  in  each  of  those  elements. 

No.  3.  Ck)lor,  brown,  fine  grained,  and  has  apparently  con* 
siderable  vegetable  matter  in  its  composition.  It  has  no 
lumps  of  earth,  but  is  redaced  to  a  granular  state;  or  in  other 
words  it  is  pulverulent  and  light 

One  hundred  grains,  on  being  submitted  to  analysis,  gave 
me — 

Silez,  80.800 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron 2.550 

Lime 0.151 

Magneeia,   0.020 

Fhoephoric  acid, trace^ 

Sulphnric  acid, 0.020 

Potash, 0.001 

Soda, 0.C08 

Oqsanic  matter, 8.100 

Water, B.0OO 

98.144 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  less  than  its  appearance 
before  analysis  indicated,  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  the  soils 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Many  chemists  regard  the  organic  matter  as  of  little  im- 
portance. Experience  and  the  best  conducted  experiments^ 
however,  prove  that  it  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  a  good 

soil. 

Here,  also,  the  lime  or  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies  are  defi- 
cient, at  least  to  raise  good  crops  of  maize,  or  any  of  the 
cereals.  Besides  there  is  a  great  excess  of  silex,  but  it  is  in 
a  fine  condition,  indeed  in  none  of  the  samples  is  it  ever 
coarse ;  it,  therefore,  makes  a  better  basis  upon  which  to  work 
than  if  this  were  a  coarse  sand,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  con- 
ditioned to  hold  or  retain  water. 

No.  4.  Color,  nearly  black,  with  organic  matter,  and  fine 
grained.    Ignition  leaves  it  of  a  drab  color. 

I  found  its  composition,  on  submitting  it  to  analysis,  to  be 
as  follows: 
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Silez, 88.700 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,   8.850 

Lime,   0.100 

Magnesia,  0.02S 

Salpharic  acid, 0.010 

Chlorine,  tnoe, 

Potash,   0.048 

Soda,   0.010 

Organic  matter, 1.800 

Water,  6.000 

99.040 


This  specimen  of  soil  has  a  better  composition  than  either 
of  the  four  of  this  lot.  There  is  less  silica,  more  lime  and 
potash ;  though  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  peroxide 
of  iron  and  alumina  is  still  comparatively  small,  and  we  infer 
from  that  fact,  that  the  amount  of  phosphates  is  also  small. 

This  soil  has  no  doubt  been  under  cultivation  for  years.  It 
has  a  good  basis  to  build  upon,  as  the  silex  is  fine  and  not 
very  excessive  in  quantity.  It  is  evidently  a  better  soil  than 
Xo.  1,  and  does  not  rank  in  the  class  with  No.  2,  which  is  & 
coarse  clayey  silicious  soil,  the  particles  of  which  are  very 
coarse.  In  all  these  samples  the  cultivation  should  not  be 
carried  to  that  extent  which  would  eflBect  an  entire  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  remarks  upon  the  four  foregoing  soils  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  analyses  and  their  physical  properties.  No 
information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  treatment  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected. 

§  28.  A  soil  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  appearance,  and 
having  a  good  composition,  is  spread  over  large  portions  of 
the  eastern  counties.  It  is  not  always  a  surface  soil ;  indeed 
it  is  rather  rare  to  meet  with  it  under  cultivation.  It  occupies 
a  distinct  position  in  the  series  of  soils,  and  is  really  one  of 
the  deposits  which  is  always  associated  with  the  marl  beds. 
It  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  a  marl,  though 
under  favorable  circumstances  it  may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

It  has  a  brown  color,  and  when  wet  is  as  tenacious  as  the 
ordinary  clays,  though  it  has  less  alumina  in  its  composition ; 
it  is  very  adhesive  to  the  shoe  or  boot,  and  if  it  is  ever  profit- 
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able  to  hani  claj  for  fertilizing  the  sandy  soils,  this  is  especial* 
ly  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  ends  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  clay. 

It  rests  upon  the  shell  marl  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
upon  the  eocene  marl.  The  circumstances  attending  its  de- 
position were  peculiar.  It  appears  to  have  been  deposited 
unmediately  after  a  period  of  denudation,  as  it  rests  not  only 
upon  the  marl,  but  extends  into,  and  fills  deep  channels  which 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  marl  during  the  period  alluded  to. 
Hence  it  appears  to  send  down  long  tapering  columns  which 
extend  sometimes  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
This  formation,  however,  was  formed  from  quiet  waters,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  rush  or  violent  flow  of  waters,  by 
the  presence  of  large  rocks,  or  even  coarse  pebbles.  It  has 
some  coarse  sand  intermixed  with  pebbles.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sediment,  which  was  probably  derived  from  the 
decomposing  slates  and  granite,  which  lie  beneath  the  terti- 
ary, but  which  is  now  concealed,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
places. 

On  submitting  this  soil  to  analysis  I  found  it  composed  of 

Silex,    77.850 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,   10.107 

Lime,    2.000 

Mtpieisa,    1.8L0 

Organic  matter, 8.950 

Water,  6.750 

Salphuric  acid,  0.010 

Chlorine 0.010 

Potash. 0.186 

Soda,  0.345 

Soloble  silica,   0.100    * 

99,816 

This  soil  is  rich  in  lime,  which  is  in  part  derived  from  a  few 
small  fragments  of  shell  which  it  contains,  but  it  efferveses 
but  slightly,  and  hence  it  is  probable  the  lime  is  diflFused 
rather  uniformly  through  the  mass.  When  this  mass  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  sandy  soil,  and  within  reach  of 
the  plough,  it  would  improve  it  very  much  to  commingle  it 
with  the  surface  material,  and  it  need  not  be  rejected  in  load- 
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ing  marl  at  the  pit,  inasmuch  as  its  composition  shows  that  it 
is  an  important  improver  of  the  common  sandy  soil  so  preva- 
lent in  the  eastern  counties. 

The  phosphoric  acid  remains  to  be  determined.  In  itself 
this  soil  has  a  composition  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  or  indeed  cotton.  It  contains  also  a  large  amount 
of  potash. 

It  was  taken  from  a  mass  which  overlies  the  eocene  marl 
of  the  plantation  of  Sam'l  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Craven  county. 
It  is,  however,  found  on  the  Cape  Fear,  resting  upon  the  shell 
marl,  a  more  recent  deposit,  and  may  be  found  on  the  plant- 
ation of  Dr.  Kobinson,  of  Elizabethtown. 


RBOAPrrULATION  OP  THE  LSADma  FACTS  RESPKCTING  THE  SOILS  OF 
THE  EASTERN  CX)UKTIES  OF  NORTH-CABOLINA. 

%  29.  (1.)  The  soils  of  the  eastern  counties,  without  excep- 
tion, are  marine  formations,  being  deposited  from  water,  and 
are  truly  sediments.  They  are  therefore  in  their  origin  un- 
like those  of  the  middle  and  western  counties,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  are  the  products  of  slow  decomposition,  and  are  in 
skiij  or  occupy  the  place  upon  the  rocks  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

The  eastern  soils  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  transported, 
or  were  first  the  products  of  a  disintegration  and,  afterwards, 
tran8p<yrted  from  the  places  from  whence  they  were  derived. 
As  they  are  frequently  composed  of  one  or,  at  most,  two  ma- 
terials which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  source  from  whence  they  came- 
They  were  probably  derived,  however,  from  the  granite 
which  borders  the  tertiary  formation  upon  the  west.  Their 
distmgnishing  features  are  siliceous ;  and  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  aluminous  compounds,  as  felspar  and  certain  slates, 
were  finely  comminuted,  and  were  transported  to  distant 
points,  leaving  the  heavy  and  coarser  materials  in  the  bays 
which  jut  up  from  the  ocean  in  the  depressions  of  the  land. 
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These  sandy  deposits  were  not  laid  down  at  one  period, 
though  they  are  comparatively  modem.  They  alternate  with 
a  few  beds  of  clay,  but  there  is  but  one  near  the  surface 
which  is  extensively  distributed.  The  last  of  the  marine  de- 
posits was  mostly  a  pure  white  sand ;  and  it  not  unfrequently 
washes  white  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  vegetable  coating. 
The  last  or  most  reoent  bed  of  sand,  is  formed  by  waves  of 
the  ocean  into  swells  or  undulations.  A  belt  thus  thrown  up  ' 
and  moulded  by  this  agency,  extends  obliquely  across  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  features  of  this  belt 
is  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  railway,  at  Everettsville, 
ten  miles  S.  W.  from  Goldsborough.  These  swells  of  sand 
are  sufficiently  large  and  extensive  to  give  origin  to  perma- 
nent mill-streams.  They  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  to  have  been  cast  up  by  waves  which 
in  their  operation  have  denuded  all  the  eastern  portions  lying 
between  this  belt  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  hence  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  upper  stratum  of  sediment  is  a 
stiff  clay. 

(2.)  Tlie  denuded  clay  is  often  a  stiff  brick  clay,  and  is 
about  four  feet  thick.  Shallow  depressions  are  hollowed  out 
of  it,  which  are  always  the  receptacles  of  water,  and  have 
also  favored  the  growth  of  moss  and  small  vegetables.  To 
the  growth  of  these  humble  plants  we  attribute  the  origin  of 
the  vegetable  matter  which  is  so  extensively  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  which  are  known  by  the 
names  of poeoain  and  swamp  lands, 

(3.)  A  slight  elevatory  movement  of  the  whole  qpast  of 
North-Carolina,  has  reclaimed  those  tracts  from  water ;  and, 
though  not  dry  yet,  they  are  not  submerged,  and  are  no  long- 
er the  recipients  of  sediment. 

While  these  lands  were  but  half  reclaimed  from  the  do- 
minion of  water,  they  were  subjected  to  inundations  which 
transported  fine  silt,  and  which  required  much  time  to  settle. 
This  fine  silt,  or  mud,  is  now  the  soil  which  is  so  productive 
in  corn  in  Hyde  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
border. 

This  singular  soil  ia  characterized  by  its  vegetable  matter, 
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and  by  the  extreme  fineneas  of  its  inorganic  matter;  and  the 
two  compound  elements  are  well  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  maize  in  this  climate, 
whereas  in  a  northern  climate  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
flame  results  could  be  obtained.  In  Canada  East  there  are 
somewhat  similar  soils,  but  they  are  treated  quite  differently 
in  order  to  bring  the  soil  under  cultivation.  There,  the  sur- 
face is  first  burned,  and  the  ash  and  debris  remaining  sup- 
plies the  nutriment  for  a  succession  of  heavy  crops.  When 
this  first  fertilizing  matter,  obtained  by  burning,  is  exhausted, 
it  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  again,  and  again  put 
under  cultivation.  The  lands  of  the  eastern  counties  would 
not  bear  this  mode  of  cultivation ;  neither  do  they  require  it. 
They  become  productive  by  draining. 

§  30.  The  composition  of  the  soil  of  Canada  East,  taken 
from  a  tract  which  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  Savanna 
of  St  Dominique,  is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  of 

Fixed  carbon, 29.57 

Asbefl,    6.75 

Volatile  matter, 68.68 

The  ash  or  inorganic  matter  in  100  parts  contained : 

Garb.  Ume,  62.410 

Lime,  ...  l^riKeatea,  ^^'^^ 

Magne8ia,J  ^    8.150 

Peroxide  of  iron, 4.680 

Alumina,  2.440 

Oxide  of  magnesia,  0.040 

»    Phosphate  of  lime,  2.019 

Salphate  of  lime, 16.086 

Sulphate  of  potash, 0.605 

Sulphate  of  soda,  0.076 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  0.412 

Silica, 4.920 

Sand,   4.040 

100.808 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  we  can  readily  perceive  that  the 
material  subjected  to  this  process  is  an  ash,  with  only  faint 
traces  of  soil,  but  in  appearance  the  North-Oarolina  pocosin 
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lands  resemble  the  turf  or  peat  soils  of  Canada  and  New 
York,  but  the  better  kinds  or  those  of  Hyde,  contain,  inter- 
mixed with  the  vegetable  matter,  fine  earth,  which  gives 
them  a  substantial  body.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
peaty  or  turf  soils  of  other  places.  They  differ  also  in  en- 
durance. They  continue  productive  through  several  genera- 
tions. Those  of  Hyde  have  been  tilled  through  three  genera- 
tions, and  the  fourth  has  them  under  culture.  I  attribute 
this  extended  period  of  endurance  to  the  temperature  which 
the  soil  eujoys.  Below,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  roots 
of  corn,  the  water  remains  through  the  season.  Hence  there 
is  a  temperature  preserved  which  is  onlj^  moderately  high  in 
the  midst  of  summer,  in  consequence  of  evaporation.  Even 
the  water  often  surrounds  the  hill  of  com,  and  remains  on 
the  surface  for  a  long  time,  without  injuring  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  The  external  heat  is  sufficient  for  the  crop.  If  it 
were  higher  it  would  slowly  consume  the  vegetable  matter. 
Besides,  the  low  temperature  of  these  peculiar  soils,  the 
proximity  to  the  ocean,  favors  a  constantly  moist  climate,  or 
atmosphere ;  and  hence,  through  the  influence  of  water  be- 
neath, and  a  moist  atmosphere  above,  the  growth  of  veget- 
ables is  promoted. 

In  the  midland  counties  the  vegetable  matter  is  consumed, 
or  so  nearly  consumed  that  the  blackened  belt  at  the  surface 
is  never  formed.  Upon  the  mountains,  the  whole  of  the  blue 
ridge,  vegetable  matter  accumulates  in  the  soil.  The  heat  is 
insufficient  to  destroy  it,  while  in  the  midland  counties  it 
never  accumulates  even  in  forests,  and  though  there  is  a  large 
annual  addition  of  vegetable  matter  from  the  leaves  which 
fall  in  autumn  and  winter,  still  no  accumulation  takes  place 
in  the  soil.    It  is  literally  consumed. 

§  31.  The  pocosin  and  swamp  lands  present  a  great  variety 
in  the  proportions  of  vegetable  matter  present  in  the  soil. 
Some  passing  to  the  extreme  limit,  from  10  to  93  per  cent,  of 
organic  substance.  The  latter  percentage  is  near  the  boun- 
dary which  limits  the  capability  of  growing  the  cereals.  A 
greater  excess  of  vegetable  matter  scarcely  admits  of  the 
continued  growth  until  the  crop  ripens,  it  soon  ceases  to  grow, 
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becomes  yellow  after  it  has  appeared  above  the  ground  when 
it  has  reached  the  height  of  10  or  12  inches.  The  most 
valaable  swamp  and  pocosin  lands  lie  in  Hyde,  Beaufort, 
Jones,  Onslow  and  Brunswick  counties ;  those  of  Hyde  have 
been  steadily  cultivated  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
without  manures,  and  still  the  crops  are  equally  as  good  as 
when  first  planted.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  most 
Tslnable  of  these  lands  still  remain  unsubdued.  It  may  be 
inferred  that,  as  these  swamp  lands  are  so  low  and  wet,  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  extremely  unhealthy,  or  become  so 
when  drained  and  the  vegetabl^matter  begins  to  decompose. 
Experience,  however,  does  not  support  this  view.  Tlie  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  cultivated  them  for  forty  years  is, 
that  their  families  have  enjoyed  as  much  health  as  their 
neighbors  who  have  lived  at  a  distance.  Persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  plnnging  into  the  swamp  lands  knee  deep  for 
draining,  and  when  drained  to  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  extended  surface  of  black  vegetable  mould  for  years, 
are  rarely  sick  with  fevers.  The  points  which  are  unhealthy 
are  those  which  are  exposed  to  winds  whicli  blow  over  ex- 
tended surfaces  of  the  waters  of  the  Neuse  or  Cape  Fear 
rivers.  Miasm,  which  generates  fever,  arises  more  from  the 
banks  of  rivers  than  from  the  swamp  and  pocosin  soils. 

§  32.  The  soil  which  is  known  as  the  gallberry  soil  is  not  of 
a  uniform  composition  or  appearance ;  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  is  formed  of  sand,  intermixed  with  black  vegetable 
matter.  On  exposure  to  rains  by  the  road-side,  or  where 
ditches  are  cut  through  it  so  as  to  expose  a  section  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  it  has  a  grayish  look  from  the  presence  of  the  white 
marine  sand  which  is  exposed  by  washing.  A  microscope 
shows  at  once  the  naked  sand.  A  soil  of  this  description,  and 
which  is  widely  spread  over  the  flat  low  grounds  of  the  mid- 
dle section  of  the  eastern  counties,  I  submitted  to  careful 
analysis  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  avail- 
able material  which  it  contains.  It  was  taken  from  the  plan^ 
ation  of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Craven  county,  but  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  soil  of  the  Dover  pocosin.    It  contained : 
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Sand  or  ■ilex, 70.60 

Organic  matter,  25.20 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina, 0.76 

Lime,   0.01 

Magnesia, trace, 

Water, ; 2.70 

Soluble  silica, trace. 

The  silex  is  a  perfectly  white  marine  sand. 

Although  this  analysis  is  not  carried  through,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  available  matter  for  crops  is  extremely  smalL 
The  seventy-six  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  peroxide  of  iron 
and  alumina  is  too  small  a  quantity  to  have  much  chemical 
or  mechanical  influence  upon  the  organic  matter  with  which 
it  is  mixed ;  neither  can  it  fumisli  phosphoric  acid  to  supply 
the  wants  of  vegetation  if  put  under  cultivation.  Tliis  variety 
of  gallberry  land  belongs  to  the  poorest  class  of  soils.  It  is  not 
expected  it  would  pay  a  profit  if  cleared,  and  hence  all  such 
lands  should  remain  wild,  or  in  their  natural  state. 

Another  variety  of  low  ground  soil  is  of  a  better  quality, 
though  still  it  ranks  low  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It 
is  of  a  light  color,  and  hence  contains  much  less  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  a  marine  sand,  intermixed  with  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  clay,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  soil  is  irom  Sampson  county.  It  forms  extensive 
areas  in  Johnston,  Sampson  and  Duplin  counties.  There  is, 
however,  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  low  grounds 
towards  the  east  from  Johnston  county.  The  color  of  this 
soil  is  a  light  brownish  or  purplish  drab  ;  in  drying  it  becomes 
hard  and  loses  most  of  its  water  of  absorption.  It  resembles 
the  green  swamp  soil  in  Brunswick  county.  It  is  composed 
of 


Silex,    88.40 

-  Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  2.92 

Lime, 0.02 

Magnesia,   0.08 

Water,  8.09 

Organic  matter,  4.20 

Potash  and  soda,  trMee, 

Phosphoric  acid,  undetennined,  
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In  this  yariety  of  soil  from  the  swampy  grounds  there  is 
Btill  a  deficiency  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  this, 
however,  may  be  cultivated  with  medium  results,  if  marl  is 
at  hand  from  which  to  supply  the  deficient  matter. 


Chapter  v. 

FEBTILIZEBS. 

What  ooDstitates  a  Fertilizer. — Sources  of  Fertilizers. — Those  from  the 
y^etable  kingdom  are  the  Ash. — ^Ash  of  diffemt  Vegetables  — ^Ash  of 
Plants  resembles  in  composition  the  Inorganic  Matter  of  Soils. — ^Quantity 
of  Fertilizing  Matter  removed  from  the  Soil  by  different  Plants. — Me- 
thods to  be  adopted  by  which  a  Waste  of  Fertilizing  Matter  may  be  Pre- 
Tented. — Fertilizing  Matter  Restored  by  Plowing  in  Green  Crops. 

§  33.  Any  substance  in  husbandry  is  a  fertilizer  which  im- 
proves the  soil.  They  are  numerous  and  are  derived  from 
numerous  sources.  The  air  is  a  reservoir  of  substances  which 
improve  the  soil,  and  water  is  the  medium  of  communication. 
As  in  the  laboratory  substances  do  not  act  upon  each  other 
unless  one  or  both  are  in  a  fluid  condition  ;  so  fertilizers  must 
be  in  solution  in  a  menstrum,  of  which  water,  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  is  the  universal  solvent  The  air  contains  ammo- 
nia and  carbonic  acid.  These  are  the  most  direct  fertilizers. 
They  are  both  transferable  agents,  passing  from  the  atmo»> 
phere  to  the  earth  dissolved  in  rain  water,  and  escaping  up- 
ward from  the  earth  in  the  ascending  vapors,  when  they 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  to  the  grown  and  perfect  vege- 
table. They  escape  when  it  decays,  and  wait  for  another 
mission  to  the  earth  or  soil.  The  interchange  is  almost  per- 
petual. There  are  vegetables  at  all  times  undergoing  decay, 
or  [eremacattsis^']  a  slow  combustion,  during  which  the  com- 
pound atoms  are  undergoing  a  change,  and  each  one  of  which 
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is  finally  resolved  into  new  forms  and  conditions.  Ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  are  the  common  products  of  change  in  all 
these  cases.  Both  are,  however,  compound  bodies.  The 
first  is  a  body  recognized  by  its  extremely  pungent  smell, 
^  and  commonly  known  as  hartshorn,  and  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  elements — nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  The  latter 
is  the  lightest  substance  known — it  is  .069,  the  weight  of  air. 
Carbonic  acid  is  an  air,  also,  or  gas,  and  is  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  and  hence  is  sometimes  found  in  depressed 
places,  not,  as  is  usually  maintained,  by  falling  down  from 
the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of  its  greater  weight,  but  by 
its  escape  from  beneath,  or  from  the  soil  or  fissures  of  rocks. 
Rain  water  and  snow  hold  both  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
in  solution,  and  hence,  as  has  been  remarked,  they  are  the 
media  from  which  growing  plants  derive  these  important 
fertilizers.  Snow,  particularly,  is  rich  in  ammonia.  From 
this  material  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  To  this 
substance,  probably,  the  beautiful  greenness  of  vegetation  is 
due,  which  appears  on  the  melting  of  a  March  snow. 

These  two  substances,  however,  maj'  bo  derived  from  any 
organic  matter  in  the  earth,  when  it  is  undergoing  decay ; 
hence,  most  if  not  all  bodies  which  have  lived  may  furnish 
them  if  buried  in  the  soil  and  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  a 
growing  plant.  There  are,  therefore,  two  modes  by  which 
these  fertilizers  become  subservient  to  nutrition — 1,  by  water 
falling  from  the  atmosphere  and,  2,  by  water  in  the  soil  which 
dissolves  them  out  from  particles  of  earth  and  organic  matter. 

In  the  application  of  tlie  first  mode,  husbandry  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  nature,  by  which  she 
maintains  the  balance  between  the  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  This  machinery  in  its  workings  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  preserve  this  balance,  to  furnish  food  and 
sustain  in  perpetual  existence  all  the  species  which  belong  to 
the  present  system.  In  a  temperate  climate,  however,  with- 
out artificial  aid,  the  cereals  would  cease  to  grow,  or  yield  the 
harvests  they  now  do,  because  of  tlie  exhaustion  they  bring 
about  in  the  progress  of  time  and  of  cultivation. 

§  34.  Fertilizers  may  be  divided  into  kinds  according  to 
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the  source  from  whence  they  are  derived,  as  those  which  be- 
long to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal,  but  such  a  division  is  really  of  small  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  all  fertilizers  may  be  traced  back  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  ^ 
eren  ammonia  is  strictly  a  mineral,  although  it  abounds  in 
hoth  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  in  certain  combina- 
tions. Proximately,  they  are  either  animal  or  vegetable ;  but 
in  either  case  they  are  of  a  mineral  origin.  The  fertilizers 
which  will  come  up  for  examination  are  ashes,  marls,  excre- 
ments of  animals  and  green  crops. 

§  35.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  ashe^  as 
fertilizers,  we  have  only  to  inspect  the  foregoing  tables  of  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  wheat,  maize,  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  forest  trees  brings  us  to  the 
same  results,  and  as  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
decomposition  of  the  standing  trees  in  the  cultivated  fields  it 
is  important  that  the  fertilizers  thus  obtained  may  be  shown. 
We  are  obliged,  in  this  case,  to  resort  to  tlie  analyses  of  the 
ash  obtained  directly  by  combustion.  The  results,  however, 
are  the  same  in  the  natural  process  of  decay  as  by  combustion, 
and  the  decayed  bark,  limbs  and  twigs  furnish  ultimately 
what  they  would  have  furnished  were  they  consumed  by 
fire. 

The  white  oak,  for  example,  quercica  alha^  furnishes  by 
cumbustion  an  ash  composed  of  the  following  elements.  First 
the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  contains : 

PoUsb,  0.J5 

Soda,   : J.67 

Sodium,  0.08 

Chlorine, O.H 

Sulphoric  aoid,  O.03 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  mafrnesia,  10.10 

Carbontc  acid,  .'. 89.00 

Lime,  64.80 

Magnesia,  0.20 

SUica,    0.25 

Soluble  filiea,  0.25 

Organio  maMer, 1.16 
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The  bark  of  the  twigs  gave  me,  on  sabmitting  the  ash  to 

analjais: 

PotMh,  1^7 

Sod», ^ 4.18 

^                       Chlorine, 0.18 

Sulphuric  acid,  trace. 

Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  peroxide  of  iron,  14.15 

Carbonic  acid,  80.33 

Lime,   47.72 

Magnesia^   0.S0 

SUioa, 0.66 

Soluble  sUica,  0.55 

Organic  matter, 1.63 

100.09 

The  wood  of  the  twigs  decays  with  the  bark,  but  the  wood, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  richer  in  fertilizing  matter  than  the  bark. 
It  has  the  following  elements : 

Potash,  9.74 

Soda,   6.89 

Sodium,  0.16 

Chlorine, OJib 

Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  peroxide  of  iron,  23.60 

Carbonic  acid,  17.45 

Lime,    84.10 

Magnesia, 0.50 

Silica,  0.55 

Soluble  silica,  '. 0.60 

Organic  matter, 5.00 

99.99 

The  outside  wood  slowly  decays  beneath  the  bark,  or  after 
it  has  fallen  and  famishes  an  ash  rich  in  potash  and  the  phos- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  etc.  While  standing/ the  process  is 
certainly  very  slow,  but  it  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a 
substance  equivalent  to  an  ash  having  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz: 

Potash,  13.41 

Soda,  0.62 

Sodium,  ^ j,78 
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Chlorine, ^ IM 

Solphorio  aoidy , 0.33 

Phoiphatei  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 83.25 

Cerbonio  aoid,  « 8.95 

Liiiie,   80.85 

HagnesU, 0.36 

Billea,  0.31                     • 

Soluble  siliea, 0.80 

Organic  matter, ^....  5.f0 

100.18  • 

The  pine  tree  gives  an  ash  on  combustion  differing  slightly 
from  the  foregoing,  viz : 


Potasb,  •••.••. •••••••••.•• • •  3.80 

Soda, ^ ^ 8.17 

Chloride  sodifim,  0X>8 

Sulpbnrie  acid, 8.48 

Oarbonie  aoid, ^ 34.83 

Lime,    31.48 

Magnesia,  ^ 0.01 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  peroxide  of  iron,  31.13 

Organic  matter,  •••••••••«••••••««•••••••••••.••••.••••«•«•••  8*58 

Bilica,  ..••••••••••••••••••••.•••••••••••••«•••.••••«••••••«••••  18.40 


The  most  important  addition  which  the  bark  of  this  species 
of  pine  will  add  to  the  soil  is  soluble  silica  and  lime,  the  alka- 
lies  are  comparatively  nnimportant. 

§  36.  The  benefit  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  stand- 
ing dead  trees  is  not  probably  due  entirely  to  the  ash  which 
the  bark  and  limbs  furnish.  A  more  important  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  the  moisture  which  is  retained  by  the  spread- 
ing roots  in  the  soil,  each  of  which  must  absorb  considerable 
water  and  retain  it  for  a  long  time.  The  practice  adopted  in 
this  particular  is  better  adapted  to  a  warm  than  a  colder 
climate.  The  shade  even  of  the  trunks  of  forest  trees  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  maize  crop  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  more,  as  I  believe,  than  all  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
either  from  its  decaying  wood  or  the  increased  water  in  the 
soil 
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The  leaves  of  forest  trees  are  richer  in  the  phosphates  than 
the  bark  or  wood. 

In  the  fruit  these  elements  exist  in  still  greater  proportion. 
In  the  leaves  of  the  Catawba  grape  I  found  them  to  exist  in 
the  following  proportions : 

Potash, 13.8M 

Soda,  9.898 

PhospbateB  of  Ume  and  magnesiay  82.950 

Lime 4.391 

Magnesia,   1.740 

Chlorine 0.740 

Sulphurio  aoid, 2.620 

Silica,    .V 29.660 

Carbonic  acid,  3.050 

99.026 

The  fruit  of  the  common  black  butternut  is  composed  of 

Bimx  anu. 

Potash 41.48  47.00 

Soda,  7.12  10.21 

Barthyphoiphatos, 15.60  18.50 

Lime, 23.75  5.60 

Magnesia, 1.56  O.IO 

Chlorine, 1.50  «.15 

Silica,  1.85  0.40 

Solphurio  acid,  2.65  9.84 

Org'io  matter  and  alkaline  phosphates,    3.80  6.40 

§  37.  The  oat  plant  furnishes  similar  facts.  The  dry  crop 
in  the  grain  weighs  975  lbs.  per  acre,  and  furnishes  39  lbs.  of 
ash,  with  a  percentage  of  4.00.  The  elements,  per  acre, 
are: 

Phosphoric  aeid,  6.00 

Salphnrio  aeidf  0.40 

Chlorine,  0.20 

Lime,  12.00 

Magnesia,  8.00 

Potash  and  soda,' 5.00 

Silica, 21,00 

Oxide  of  iron,  » , 0.60 


In  the  straw,  per  acre,  the  proportion  of  elements  id : 

Fbotphorie  Mid, 1.M 

Salphurio  add,  8.50 

Chlorine, 8.00 

Lime,  5.00 

UegBceia,  • • • 15.00 

Potaahand  aoda, 17.00 

Silica, 84.00 

Ondeof  iron,  ...• l.OO 

§  88.  The  clover  plant  weighs,  when  dry,  3693  lbs.  per  acre. 
"Die  percentage  of  ash  is  7.70,  which  is  quite  large,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ash,  per  acre,  284  lbs.    It  contains,  of 

Fhospborio  aeid, 18.00 

Salphurie  aptd, 7.00 

Chlorine, 7.00 

Lime, 70.00 

Magneiaa,   18.00 

Potash  and  soda, 77.00 

Silica, 16.00 

Oxide  of  iron, 0.90 

The  clover  plant,  it  will  be  perceived,  contains  abont  equal 
proportions  of  lime,  potash  and  soda ;  the  lime,  however,  is 
in  excess,  but  its  composition  shows  why  it  is  so  well  adapted 
as  a  fertilizer  to  the  wheat  crop.  The  vigorons  growth  of 
clover  upon  a  soil  which  has  been  marled  with  green  sand, 
which  contains  both  lime  and  potash,  illustrates  and  places  in 
a  Strang  light  the  advantages  of  special  fertilizers. 

If  the  ash  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  other  plant  is  compared 
with  the  composition  of  the  best  soils,  or  marls,  it  will  not 
&il  to  strike  almost  any  one  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  them.  The  soil  furnishes  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine,  magnesia,  silica,  potash  and  soda.  All 
the  remarkable  fertilizers  contain  the  same  elements.  Those 
which  are  the  most  striking  in  their  effects  contain  lime,  phos- 
phoric  acid,  potash  and  soda  in  large  proportions,  furnishing 
thereby  the  expensive  elements,  the  most  essential  ones,  or 
those  which  exist  in  the  soil  in  the  smallest  proportions,  in 
6 
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great  abundance.  The  effects  of  a  fertilizer  are  the  most  per^ 
ceptible  where  these  are  the  most  abundant.  Hence  gnano 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia 
and  lime,  rarely  fails  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  plant  and  to 
become  the  eflScient  means  of  producing  a  greatly  increased 
crop.  Of  certain  elements  it  may  be  said  there  is  never  a 
deficiency.  Silica  is  one,  as  it  is  always  present  in  the  largest 
proportion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  iron ;  but  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  especially  the  alkalies,  are  frequently  wanting,  if 
not  altogether,  yet  not  in  a  suflScient  quantity  to  supply  the 
wants  of  vegetation.  Hence,  in  fertilizers,  the  test  of  their 
value  consists  in  determining  the  quantity  of  lime,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  which  they  contain ;  or,  the  amount  of 
those  special  elements  which  are  always  in  the  smallest  pro- 
portion in  the  soil ;  and  hence  too  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why 
soils  become  barren  by  cultivation,  as  those  elements  are  early 
removed  in  the  crops  which  the  soil  has  borne. 

§  39.  To  illustrate  this  point  and  make  it  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  comprehended  by  every  reader,  I  propose  to  state  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  which  several  of  our  most  important 
plants  consume;  and  which  is  derived  directly  from  the 
soil. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessarry  to  ascertain  what  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  plant,  and  which  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
from  the  soil  in  which  it  gi'ows.  These  elements  are  obtained 
when  a  plant  is  burned.  Tlie  residue  of  the  combustion  are 
earths,  intermixed  with  alkalies,  the  mass  of  which  is  known 
as  ashes;  wheat,  oats,  potatoe  and  clover,  will  furnish  Btrikinii: 
examples  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  tlie  point  in  question. 

An  ordinary  wheat  crop,  according  to.Bonsingault,  when 
dried,  weighs,  upon  an  average,  in  grain,  1052  lbs. ;  in  straw 
:255S  lbs.,  and  the  grain  furnislies  2A0  per  cent  of  ash,  and 
the  straw  7.00.  The  quantity  of  ash  per  acre,  in  the  grain 
amounts  to  25  lbs.,  in  the  straw  per  acre  is  179  lbs. 

The  proportion  ot  the  elements  contained  in  the  25  lbs.  of 
ash  are : 
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Phot^borie  acid. 12.00 

Salpharic  aevi,..., 0.S0 

Chlorine^  ince, 

Idine»  0.80 

MagDesia, 4.00 

Potash  and  soda,  7.00 

Silica, 0.04 

Oxide  of  iron, 0.00 

In  the  straw  the  proportions  are : 

Phosphoric  aeid, 6.00 

Sulphuric  acidy 1.60 

Chlorine, • 1.00 

Lime, 16.00 

Magnesia, 9.00 

Potashand  aoda, ; ^•..  17.00 

Silica,  121.00 

Oxide  of  iron, 1.76 

One  remark  may  be  made  in  this  place,  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  grain  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  straw ;  while 
the  lime  of  the  straw  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  it  is 
in  the  gi'ain,  and  the  silica  is  reduced  in  the  grain  to  the 
smallest  percentage,  but  greatly  abounds  in  the  straw.  We 
have  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  exercise  of  a 
species  of  elective  affinity,  by  which  the  elements  select  their 
appropriate  organic  materials. 

A  potatoe  crop,  when  dried,  weighs,  in  tubers,  2828  lbs., 
and  gives,  in  ashes,  4  per  cent,  and  weighs  113  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  percentage  of  composition  is : 


Phosphoric  acid,  18.00 

Sulphuric  acid, 8.00 

Chlorine 8.00 

Lime,  2.00 

MaKueaia,    6.00 

Potash  and  aoda, 68.00 

Silica, 6.00 

Oztdeof  iron, ., 17.00 

The  percentage  in  tops,  6042  lbs.,  with  6  per  cent,  of  ash, 
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and  weighing  808  lbs.  per  acre.    The  percentage  of  compoai- 
tion  is : 

Phosphoric  acid, 83.00 

Sulphuric  acid,    7.00 

Chlorine, 4.00 

Lime,  7.00 

Magnesia,   5.0C 

Potash  and  soda,  135.00 

Silica, 89.00 

'Oxideof  iron, 16.01 

The  potatoe  plant  abounds  in  the  oxide  of  iron  and  potash, 
and  there  is  no  don bt  the  character  of  the  soil  influences  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  quality  of  the  tuber. 

§  40.  Among  the  substances  which  of  all  others  would  be 
expected  to  be  destitute  of  inorganic  matter  are  cotton  wool, 
and  the  fine  fibre  of  flax.  Indeed  it  was  at  one  time  main- 
tained that  these  substances  were  composed  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  and  hence  would  be  entirely  volatilized 
by  heat;  and  hence,  too,  as  they  were  composed  of  those 
bodies,  their  cultivation  would  not  impoverish  the  soil,  pro- 
vided the  other  parts  were  duly  returned  to  it.  But  these 
views  proved  fallacious-  Prof.  Shepard,  on  submitting  the 
cotton  wool  to  analysis  several  years  ago,  found  the  percent- 
age of  the  ash  to  be  0.9247,  nearly  one  per  cent.  The  asb, 
as  obtained,  gave  the  following  results  in  his  analysis,  viz : 

Carbonate  of  potaah,  (traces  of  aoda,) 44.19 

PhoB.  of  lime,  (traces,  ma^esia,)   25.44 

Carbonate  of  lime,  8.87 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 6.85 

Sulp.  potash, .% 2.70 

Alaminay  (accidental,)  1.40 

Chlorides,  potassium  and  magnesium,  \ 

Sulp.  of  lime,  Phos.  potash,  oxide  v 6.48 

of  iron  and  loss,  } 

This  analysis  is  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
finest  fibre  contain  matter  derived  from  the  soil.  So  of  the 
finest  flax  fibre  whose  ash  is  found  to  contain : 


Cutioiiftte  of  liflM^ 68.00 

Sulphate  of  lime, 7.16 

Phosphate  of  lime,  18.66 

Oxide  of  iron, 8.90 

Garb,  of  magnesia,  with  tracos  of  chloride  of  sodims,  S.00 

Silica,  ll.«0 

100.W 


The  Bteep  water  in  which  flax  is  rotted  contaiof  a  small 
amount  of  matters  dissolved  out  of  the  flax,  but  neither  the 
addition  to  the  soil  of  this  water,  nor  the  refuse  of  its  dress- 
ing is  sufficient  to  restore  the  soil  to  the  state  it  was  in  prior 
to  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

§  41.  Various  methods  are  adopted  to  supply  the  waste  in 
fertilizing  matter,  or  to  diminish  it  during  cultivation.  One 
of  the  cheapest  methods  is  to  allow  as  much  of  the  crop  to 
decay  upon  the  field  as  possible. 

This  course  is  adopted  when  a  planter  ploughs  in  the  stalks 
of  indian  com,  cotton,  or  the  stubble  of  rye  and  wheat.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  ploughing  in  the  stubble  of  all  cereals. 
Another  method  has  been  adopted.  The  stubble  is  first  burn- 
ed and  the  ashes  have  been  strewed  over  the  field  under  the 
impressioB^  that  they  contain  all  the  fertilizing  matter..  This 
method,  however,  has  never  proved  successful.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  ash.  All  silicious  stems,  when 
heated .  to  redness  and  burned,  undergo,  so  far  as  their  silica 
is  concerned,  an  important  change,  which  consists  in  convert- 
ing the  soluble  into  an  insoluble  silica,  and  is  therefore  not 
immediately  available  to  the  plant ;  when  ploughed  in  entire 
and  allowed  to  waste  in  the  soil,  all  the  soluble  silica  is  pre- 
served in  a  condition  to  m«et  the  wants  of  the  growing  vege- 
table. 

The  plants  which  belong  to  the  com  fiEimily,  however,  are 
not  so  profitably  employed  as  fertilizers  as  clover,  buckwheat 
and  the  pea.  This  fact  becomes  obvious  from  an  inspection  of 
the  composition  of  the  com  stalk,  or  the  stubble,  or  straw  of 
wheat,  and  comparing  it  with  the  composition  of  the  latter. 
Still,  the  use  of  the  com  stalk  is  highly  important  I  have 
found  it  composed  of  the  following  elements : 
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Potadi, 16.810 

Soda,  S4w69» 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  16.100 

Lime, «.8«0 

Magnesia,   0.986 

Silica 12.850 

Sulphuric  acid, 10.798 

Chlorine,  10.468 

Carbonic  acid, 1.850 

Oi^amc  matter, 8.200 

•  

99.461 

§  42.  The  inspection  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
com  stalk  shows  that  it  should  not  be  wasted,  inasmuch  as  a 
quantity  of  the  most  valuable  elements  would  be  lost ;  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  wasting  of  so  much  bread  or  corn,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  the  matter  may  be  converted  into 
bread  or  corn  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 

The  straw  of  wheat  is  less  rich  in  phosphates  and  the  alka- 
lies than  corn ;  and  yet  it  is  entitled  to  preservation  and  use 
as  a  fertilizer. 

The  ash  of  the  straw  amounts  to  2.660  per  cent.,  and  con- 
sists of 

Silica, 1.236 

Phosphates, 0.422 

Thus  the  phosphates  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
silica. 
The  complete  analysis  of  the  straw  of  wheat  gave  me : 

Potash, 22.246 

Soda,  6.196 

Earthy  phosphates, 19.600 

Silica,  -...  49.100 

Lime 8.460 

Magnesia,   ^ 0.824 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.876 

Chlorine,  0.121 

In  a  ton  of  straw  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  by 
wasting  it,  amounts,  in  pounds,  to 
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8ak», tt.S66 

PotMh 18.858 

Soda,    8.0M 

BMlhj  phosphate^ 11.678 

Lime 2.061 

Magnesia,    0.198 

Snip,  acid 0.621 

Chlorine, 0.072 

60,128 

The  organic  matter,  which  is  not  taken  into  the  account,  is 
equally  vahiable  and  important,  both  as  furnishing  materials 
of  growth  and  the  preservation  of  an  open  condition  of  the 
soils. 

§  43.  Certain  crops  are  raised  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  soil.  These,  when  in  blossom,  are  ploughed 
in,  and  their  subsequent  decay  furnishes  the  manure  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  The  kinds  usually  selected  are  those  which 
grow  vigorously  and  send  their  roots  deep.  Such  plants 
bring  from  a  great  depth  the  fertilizing  matter  to  the  surface 
where  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  red  clover  is  the  favorite  plant  in  the  Northern  States. 
Buckwheat  is  also  employed,  but  it  is  objectionable :  it  con- 
tinues to  spring  up  from  the  seed  as  some  will  ripen  and  mix 
with  the  wheat  crop  or  appear  as  a  weed  in  the  com  and  re- 
quire eradication  by  the  hoe. 

For  the  South  the  pea  has  become  a  favorite  with  intelligent 
planters,  and  is,  from  its  composition  and  adaptation  to  climate 
the  best  crop  to  precede  wheat  and  to  act  as  its  fertilizer. 

The  composition  of  red  clover  is  well  adapted  to  the  end 
which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil ;  besides,  its  root  is  large,  spreads 
widely  and  sinks  deeply,  and  hence  it  brings  to  the  surface  a 
large  amount  of  fertilizing  matter. 

The  ash  of  the  green  plant  amounts  to  1.06  per  cent.,  when 
dry  to  5.87. 

On  submitting  the  dry  clover  in  the  condition  of  hay  to 
analysis  I  found : 

PotaA. 25.980 

8oda»  li.915 
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Euihj  phosphates,  t0.600 

C»rb.  of  Limt,  «0.»60 

Chlorint,  I.a46 

Salphttrio  add,  0<486 

If  a  ton  of  this  hay  or  a  plant  in  its  green  state  was  plonghed 
in,  it  wonld  add  the  following  amount  of  elements  reckoned 
in  pounds>as  follows : 

Potash,  82.168 

Soda, 18.8fl4 

Earthy  phosphates, 85.544 

Carbonate  of  lime, 88.878 

MajrneBia,  4.878 

Chlorine,  2.288 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.624 

Silica, 1.064 

AmouDtiDg  to  ... .  128.808  lbs. 

§  44.  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  estimate  the  real  valae 
of  a  clover  crop  as  a  fertilizer.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  guano 
cost  $5.  May  we  not  infer  that  its  value  exceeds  that  of  this 
popular  fertilizer,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
organic  part  must  exercise  considerable  influence  and  always 
furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  ?  It  is  true  that  new  ele- 
ments are  added  by  the  clover,  but  then  the  cost  of  the  crop 
is  trifling,  and  the  efl^ects  are  more  lasting  than  guano  in  this 
climate. 

The  clover  crop  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  per 
acre  of  dry  hay.  It  is  more  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon  it 
before  it  is  ploughed.  By  this  course  or  plan  of  treatment 
the  manure  whi(^  is  added  by  feeding  cattle  nearly  suffices 
for  the  diminished  amount  of  clover  consumed.  It  is  not  re* 
garded  as  expedient  to  plough  in  a  very  heavy  green  crop  of 
any  kind.  It  is  better  to  feed  it  in  part,  if  there  were  no 
valuable  returns  in  meat  or  flesh. 

On  account  of  the  grain  in  food  for  cattle  the  clover  crop 
is  preferable  to  buckwheat,  and  yet  this  plant  is  rich  in  fer- 
tilizing products. 

§  45.  In  the  South  the  heavy  or  large  stalks  of  com  are 


broken  down  and  laid  flat  and  longitudinallj  wilih  the  tarraw 

and  covered  in  that  position. 

The  cotton  stalk  is  also  laid  flat  and  plonghed  under.  The 
ml  importance  of  this  operation  becomes  evident  on  an  in- 
spection of  the  composition  even  of  the  dried  stalks,  bolls  or 
capsules. 

I  found  from  the  composition  of  the  capsules  that  they  are 
richer  than  the  stalks. 

The  percentage  of  ash  of  the  dry  capsules  is  5.402,  nearly 
eiz  per  cent  It  was  obtained  from  capsules  left  in  the  field 
growing  in  the  county  of  Nash. 

§  46.  The  ploughing  in  of  the  dry  plant  returns  a  certain 
amount  to  the  soil.  From  the  capsules  there  will  be  returned 
in  every  hundred  parts  of  ash  of  percentage  of  ash  5.60 : 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates  and  potash. 21.480 

Soda 6.230 

Earthy  phosphates, 22.92S 

Lime,   81.940 

Magnesia, , 11.627 

Sulphuric  acid,  0.400 

Chlorine,  0.2«1 

Soluble  silica, 1.802 

Adherent  sand, 2.601 

97.784 

In  the  stalks  of  cotton  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
broken  down  preparatory  to  ploughing  the  field  I  found  the 
following  elements: 

Alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates, 14.400 

Potash,  17.400 

Soda, 80.860 

Lime, 81.200 

Htgneisa,    18.160 

Sulphuric  add,  8.046 

Chlorine,     0.400 

Soluble  ulica, 0.100 

100.566 

§  47.  From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is  evident  that  the 
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custom  of  ploughing  in  the  old  stalk  after  the  cotton  is  saved 
is  an  important  measure. 

I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  namber  of  tons  of  the 
stalks  per  acre,  but  the  amount  thus  saved  to  the  soil  or  sue* 
ceeding  crops  is  very  great  and  prolongs  the  fertility  of  a 
cotton  plantation  for  years. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to, state  the  composition  of 
the  cotton  seed,  which  is  now  always  employed  as  a  fertilizer. 
Its  real  value  will  be  duly  appreciated,  though  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  confirm  by  analysis  what  experience  had  long 
determined  by  its  use.  But  the  planter  will  understand  bet- 
ter what  he  is  adding  to  his  soil,  and  also  how  much  from  the 
following  results  of  analysis ; 

Earthy  phosphates, 32.000 

Potash,  15.560 

Soda 10.960 

Lime,   4.000 

Magnesia,    0.200 

Sulphuric  acid 2.720 

Chlorine,    0.120 

CarboDiG  acid,  8.540 

Soluble  silica,  2.000 

Adherent  sand 23.600 

99.700 

The  large  quantity  of  sand  is  due  to  cotton  adhering  to  the 
seed  which  had  been  exposed  in  a  pile  to  the  weather.  It 
was  not  suspected  until  the  ash  was  subjected  to  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  of  course  foreign  matter. 

After  making  all  the  allowance  necessary  for  this  foreign 
matter  it  will  not  fail  to  strike  every  cotton  grower  of  the 
value  of  the  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer. 

§  48.  Analysis  of  the  seed  of  buckwheat : 

Potash, 21.27 

Soda,    2.32 

Phosphoric  acid, 49.85 

Lime,  8.01 

Magnesia^    : 16.84 

Sulphuric  acid 1.56 
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8010% .• 1.95  • 

Chlorine 0.80 

CarboDie  acid,  1.96 

Orgsnio  matter,  2.75 

In  the  cnltivation  of  this  plant  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  removed  in  the  gathering  of 
seed,  or,  if  it  remains,  a  large  amount  is  preserved  for  subse- 
qnent  crops. 

Erery  ten  bushels  of  seed  contains  6.281  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  two  pounds  of  magnesia,  and  over  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  potash.  The  whole  amount  of  valuable  fertilizers  re- 
moved in  every  ten  bushels  of  buckwheat  is  12.450  lbs. 
The  buckwheat  in  drying  loses  about  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  wheat  and  rye.  Thus,  on  bping  dried  in  a  water 
bath  at  gl2,  it  lost  12.875  parts;  and  hence  there  remains  of 
dry  matter,  87.125  of  which  gives  4.132  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  organic  constitution  of  buckwheat  is  similar  to  the 
cereals,  consisting  of 

SUrch,    42.47 

Sagftr  and  eztractire  matter 6.16 

Dextrine,  1.60 

Epidermis  or  insoluble  matter,  16.42 

A  peculiar  graj  matter,  soluble  in  potash, )  .  ^  ^q 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,             ( 

Albumen,  6.70 

Casein,   0.78 

Oil,  0.47 

Water,  12.88 

§  49.  The  foregoing  does  not  relate  so  much  to  matters 
which  can  be  employed  as  fertilizers,  but  is  introduced  here 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  ifs  nutrient  properties. 

The  pea  will  no  doubt  take  the  place  of  the  red  clover  in 
this  State.  Experience  has  already  proved  its  superiority. 
It  is  easily  cultivated  and  is  not  liable  to  so  many  accidents. 
It  takes  deep  root  and  spreads  widely,  and  is  rich  in  valuable 
fertilizers.  By  careful  extraction  from  the  hill  I  have  found 
its  roots  spreading  through  six  feet  of  ground. 

That  the  value  of  the  pea  may  be  appreciated,  and  its  fer- 
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tilizing  tnatter  applied  to  the  best  ad  van  toga,  I  have  carefnlly 
determined  the  composition  of  its  ash  from  specimens  which 
I  obtained  in  Wake  county. 

The  percentage  of  ash  of  the  pea  vine,  destitute  of  leaves 
and  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  fed  to  cattle^  and  as  derived 
from  268  grains  of  the  stems  and  branches  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state,  I  found  to  be  4.570. 

On  submitting  this  ash  to  analysis  I  found  it  composed  of 

PoUwh,  7.800 

Soda, 6.650 

Barthy  phosphates,  19.800 

Lime,   16.400 

Mai^esia,   80.040 

Sulphuric  acid,  11.710 

Chlorine, 1.710 

Silica, 10.900 

Soluble  silica,  0.000 

When  we  find  so  large  a  percentage  of  ash,  and  a  compo- 
sition clearly  rich  in  inorganic  constituents,  we  may  not  doubt 
the  utility  of  employing  this  plant  as  a  fertilizer  instead  of 
the  clover  plant,  as  it  is  considerably  richer  in  the  expensive 
elements  of  nutrition. 

§  50.  The  pea  with  its  pod  is  richer  in  phosphates  than  the 
vine,  and  as  these  are  ripe  when  turned  under  the  value  of 
the  crop  for  this  purpose  is  increased. 

The  percentage  of  ash,  as  determined  from  366  grains  of 
the  dried  pod  with  the  pea,  is  3.13.  The  percentage  of  ash 
is  greater  from  the  presence  of  the  pod.  But  this  being 
ploughed  in  the  result  is  more  accurate  from  their  combina- 
tion. If  the  nutrient  matters  of  the  pea  were  to  be  deter- 
mined it  should  be  analyzed  by  itself. 

The  composition  of  the  pea,  with  its  pod,  I  found  as  follows : 

Potash,   ....* ., 34.200 

Soda,  , 10.7f9 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates, 83.200 

Carbonate  lime,  11.000 

Magnesia,  .*. 8.000 
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Chlorine, 0.661 

Soluble  tUioa, 10.020 

Silteft,  8.800 

Pei««BA»g0  of  Mhy ^ ~ 8.137 

The  pea  in  compoeition  is  cloeelj  related  to  the  cereals,  and 
in  natritiye  powers  ranks  high.  Indeed  the  legnminons  planta 
as  a  class  stand  at  the  head  of  a  certain  class  of  nutrients. 
The  bean  employed  for  food  gives  more  muscle  or  strength 
of  muscle  and  endurance  than  the  cereals.  This  is  due  in 
part  DO  doubt  to  its  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  matters. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  greater  the  amount 
of  nutrient  power  the  more  valuable  thej  are  as  fertilizers. 
Weeds  which  bear  only  small  seeds,  or  which  are  composed 
of  lime,  are  less  useful  than  leguminous  plants,  and  others 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  cereals. 

§  51.  The  composition  of  another  plant  which  may  be  in- 
teresting in  another  point  of  view  is  tobacco.  I  design  to 
show  by  the  analysis  how  much  the  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil, 
and  of  what  elements. 

Thus,  one  hundred  parts  of  the  ash  consist  of 

PoUuh,  4.260 

Boda,  6.140 

Lirne^  48.000 

Magnesia^ .'. 9.180 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  etc.,  14.300 

Snlphnrie  add, 8.420 

Chlorine,  ^ 1.100 

SUica  and  sand,  4.800 

Soluble  silica, 8800 

100.000 

This  tobacco  grew  in  Bockingham  county,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  the  manufacturer  as  fine  as  any  which  is  grown  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  result,  however,  of  this  analysis  sur* 
prised  me,  as  it  contained  so  much  less  of  potash  than  can  be 
expected  in  the  best  of  tobacco.    It  is  found  by  many  analy- 
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868)  however^  that  the  ash  n  variable  in  the  proportions  of 
its  elements. 

The  tobacco  which  obtains  the  highest  price  in  the  Paris 
market  contains  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  potash  and  leas 
lime.  This  specimen  had  the  fine  yellow  brown  color  which 
is  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  best  qnalitj.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  lime  plant,  nearly  one-half  being  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


FEBTILIZEB8 CONTINUED . 


Marl  beds,  or  Marl  formations. — The  different  periods  to  which  they  belong, 
or  their  relation  to  each  other. 

§  52.  There  are  three  distinct  formations  from  which  marl 
is  obtained.  Enumerating  them  in  the  ascending  order,  or 
according  to  age,  they  lie  relatively  to  each  other  as  follows : 
1.  Green  Sand ;  2.  Eocene  Marl;  3.  Miocene  MarL 

The  first,  or  green  sand,  is  the  formation  which  is  so  favor- 
ably known  in  New  Jersey  as  a  fertilizer,  having  been  ena- 
ployed  for  that  purpose  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It 
derived  its  name  partly  from  its  green  color,  and  partly  from 
its  granular  consistence.  The  beds  thus  named  are  known 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
by  the  same  name,  and  where,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
also  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

In  the  geological  systems  its  beds  are  subordinate  to  tlie 
cretaceous  system,  and  in  Europe  form  subordinate  beds  be- 
neath the  chalk — the  white  chalk  in  common  use  for  marking. 
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Li  thiB  country  this  part  of  the  cretaceous  system  is  wanting, 
or  has  not  yet  been  recognized.  From  its  wide  extent,  botfi 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is,  geologically  speaking,  an 
important  formation ;  so  also  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
it  is  equally  important,  for  it  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  agricultural  community,  not  second  even  to  guano.  For 
permanent  improvements  in  the  soil  it  is  superior  to  this  far 
famed  substance,  its  effects  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. ' 
In  New  Jersey  it  first  attracted  attention  from  an  accident : 
some  green  sand  being  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  upon  a  bank, 
an  exceeding  tine  growth  of  clover  was  the  consequence.  It 
was  immediately  inferred  that  the  substance  upon  the  ditch 
bank  was  the  cause  of  this  fine  growjii ;  and  hence  a  trial 
was  made  of  it. 

From  many  subsequent  experiments  and  observations  its 
claim  as  a  good  fertilizer  became  established.  This  happened 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  ample  experience  in  the  mean 
time  has  fully  satisfied  the  agricultural  community  at  lar^ 
that  it  is  worthy  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  it. 

§  53.  In  the  subsequent  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  its  reputation  rests, 
and  also  to  furnish  numerous  analyses  of  the  best  and  poorest 
varieties  of  this  substance.  In  the  first  place  I  deem  it  proper 
to  show  its  geological  relations,  and  its  relative  position  to 
other  beds  of  marl,  inasmuch  as  it  will  aid  in  determinining 
in  any  given  case  whether  the  substance  or  beds  in  question 
really  belong  to  those  which  have  received  the  common  name 
referred  to.  In  all  cases  this  is  an  economical  question,  or 
may  be  thus  used,  inasmuch  as  the  beds  formed  during  this 
geological  era  have  a  composition  which  fits  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  have  been  so  largely  employed.  Beds^ 
therefore,  occupying  their  position  may  be  supposed  without 
trial  and  without  analysis  to  contain  the  active  fertilizing 
matter.  It,  however,  cannot  be  determined  by  these  external 
observations,  how  much  they  contain,  for  it  is  found  that  they 
are  variable  in  composition,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned. 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  their  commercial  value,  or 
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to  aseertain  the  amount  whieh  may  be  profitably  emplojed 
and  bow  far  they  may  be  transported  has  to  be  aaeertained 
by  analyris. 

Tliere  are  several  localities  at  which  the  green  sand  oconn. 
The  strongest  marl  beds  occur  at  Black  Bock  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Wilmington.  It 
forma  low  bluffs  at  several  other  points,  but  it  appears  to 
terminate  from  two  to  five  miles  below  Brown's  landing. 

Striking  across  the  county  to  the  eastward  it  again  appears 
prominently  at  Rocky  Point,  twenty  miles  above  Wilmington. 
The  green  sand,  unlike  the  shell  marl,  forms  continuous  beds, 
but  as  its  beds  are  undulating,  they  rise  at  certain  points  to 
the  surface,  and  then^ink  beneath  it. 

In  this  State  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  its  thickness, 
or  the  number  of  beds  which  properly  belong  to  it.  For  this 
reason  I  propose  to  describe  them  now,  as  they  are  known  to 
exist  in  Kew  Jersey,  inasmuch  as  such  a  description  may  aid 
others  where  it  exists,  to  determine  with  accuracy  both  their 
thickness  and  the  number  of  beds  which  compose  the  green 
sand  formation  in  North-Carolina.  Tlie  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  solving  this  question  is  the  slight  elevation  of  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  ravines  above  the  adjacent  country.  We  find 
at  Black  Kock,  for  example,  a  strong  bluff  of  tliis  deposit, 
but  the  water  is  never  low  enough  to  disclose  the  bottom 
beds,  or  the  masses  upon  which  it  rests. 

In  order  to  state  all  that  is  known  of  the  green  sand  aud 
marl,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  I  have  prepared  sev- 
eral sections  which  show  how  they  are  situated  with  respect 
to  each  other.  From  these  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
marl  beds  vary  much  in  thickness,  and  in  their  relations  at 
different  places  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  best  advantr 
age.  Thus,  section  I,  fig.  1,  exhibits  all  the  beds  as  they  exist 
at  Black  Rock; 
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1.  The  upper  bed  is  the  common  marine  sand  spread  wide- 
ly ove^  the  county.  2.  Beneath  it  there  is  a  mass  of  brown 
soil,  or  earth,  which  is  probably  more  widely  spread  than  any 
other  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  sometimes  pebbly 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  at  many  places  the  pebbles  are 
cemented  by  oxide  of  iron.  A  pudding  stone  is  thereby 
formed,  which  is  very  firm,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  rough 
building  material.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fayettevillo  it  is  not 
nnfrequently  used  for  the  more  ordinaiy  kinds  of  construction. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh  eastward  it  may  be  seen  by  the 
road-side  where  a  cut  has  been  extended  through  the  super- 
incumbent sand.  Tliis  bed,  which  is  at  least  twelve  feet  tliick 
at  Fayetteville,  originated  in  the  decomposition  of  primary 
rocks,  the  debris  of  which  becomes  red,  or  reddish  brown,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  If  any  thing,  it  is  more  persist- 
ent towards  the  belt  where  these  rocks  formed  the  surface 
materials.  IIow  this  stratum  has  been  spread  out  so  evenly 
and  widely  through  the  whole  width  of  the  State  from  south 
to  north  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Along  the  wes- 
tern margin  referred  to  it  rests  on  the  rocks  from  which  it  is 
derived.  Eastward,  however,  where  recent  beds  of  dififerent 
kinds  take  their  proper  places,  this  brown  earth  formation  is 
found  near  the  surface,  but  with  several  marine  strata  be- 
neath and  upon  which  it  reposes.  It  always  maintains  the 
position  I  have  given  it,  or  its  relations  are  never  altered ; 
and  hence,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  soil,  still  it  must 
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have  been  spread  out  by  some  general  cause,  and  at  one 
specific  period. 

This  bed,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  State.  It  extends 
over  a  part  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  wide  spread  stratum,  having  its  origin 
through  the  influence  of  general  causes.  That  this  cause  or 
force  operated  with  considerable  violence  is  indicated  by  the 
losses  which  one  at  least  of  the  inferior  formations  has  sus- 
tained. The  shell  marl,  for  example,  is  never  a  continuous 
deposit,  and  some  of  the  beds  are  frequently  furrowed  and 
channelled,  apparently  by  a  rush  of  water  over  them,  remov- 
ing not  only  the  upper  layers,  but  cutting  frequently  deep 
into  the  beds.  An  erosion  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  by  fig.  5. 
The  brown  earth  fills  these  eroded  channels  without  mixing 
at  all  with  the  marl. 

The  next  stratum  beneath  is  a  brick  clay,  which  Is  also 
general,  but  it  ia  absent  occasionally,  in  which  case  the  browix 
bed  occupies  its  place.  This  clay  varies  considerably  in  com- 
position ;  it  is  sometimes  charged  with  sand,  in  others  it  is 
very  fine  and  compact,  and  makes  the  best  of  brick.  It 
passes  also  into  j[)otter's  clay.  It  is  bluish  white,  gray  and 
reddish  at  different  places.  It  never  exceeds  five  feet  in 
thickness. 

4.  The  fourth  stratum  is  sand,  usually  gray,  and  loose  in 
texture,  not  unlike  quick  sand. 

5.  The  shell  marl  occupies  the  fifth  place  in  the  descending 
order.    It  will  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

H.  The  beds  of  green  sand  occupy  the  sixth  place,  and  at 
lilackrock  it  may  be  divided  into  two  beds ;  the  upper  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  clay,  and  the  lower  is  sandy  .with 
more  lime ;  it  is  also  indurated^  or  partially  consolidated. 

The  lower  mass  forms  a  shelving  projection  from  the  upper, 
;sonie  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  when  it  falls  off  perpendicularly 
to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  The  lower  part  is  always  under 
water,  and  I  know  of  no  locality  at  which  this  part  of  the 
formation  is  exposed.  I  regard  this  as  an  unfortutiate  circum- 
!^tance,  inasmuch  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  quality 
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t»f  the  marl  is  better  towards  the  bottom,  or  lower  in  the  bank, 
than  where  it  is  exposed.  At  certain  points  in  New  Jersey 
it  has  a  sandy  base,  but  several  feet  above  it  becomes  a  rich 
marL 

The  color  of  this  kind  of  marl  is  green  or  dark  green.  It 
18  always  rather  sandy,  bnt  still  it.  is  rich  even  then  in  fertiliz- 
ing matter.  The  Blackrock  beds  here  have  a  dark  green,  or 
greenish  gray,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  wppeft 
which  has  a  darker  color,  and  is  much  like  clay  to  the  feel ; 
and  the  lower ^  which  is  consolidated  and  of  a  greenish  gray, 
and  rather  gritty  to  the  touch.  There  is  no  dividing  line 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  that  we  can  fix  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lower,  and  the  beginning  of  the  upper  division, 
but  still  the  difference  observable  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
admit  of  the  division  I  have  proposed ;  though,  geologically, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  mass.  The  division  is  more  im- 
portant in  an  economical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the 
composition  of  the  upper  is  quite  dissimilar  to  the  lower 
bed. 

§  64.  In  New  Jersey  the  green  sand  formation  is  composed 
of  six  distinct  beds ;  three  of  which  are  known  as  green  sand 
proper,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  composition ;  and  three 
which  are  composed  of  a  common  marine  sand,  and  which 
separates  each  of  the  respective  beds  from  the  other.  In 
North-Carolina  it  is  probable  that  equivalent  beds  exist,  but 
it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this  time  to  recognize  but  two. 
At  Blackrock  the  lowest  is  known  by  its  fossils :  the  Exogyra 
costata,  Ostrea  falcata,  Belemintes  Americana,  and  casts  of 
the  cucullea  vulgaris.  This  mass  terminates  in  one  which  is 
quite  argilaceous,  and  in  this  part  of  it  no  fossils  have  been 
observed. 

The  third  or  upper  bed  may  be  probably  recognized  at 
Tawboro',  on  the  Tar  river,  at  the  marl  beds  of  Col.  Clark. 
It  is  only  about  four  feet  thick,  but  is  underlaid  by  sand,  in 
which  much  sulphuret  of  iron  is  disseminated. 

The  annexed  section,  fig.  2,  shows  the  relations  of  the  beds 
referred  to  upon  the  Tar  river : 
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Fro.  %.  Soil.    1.  Ten  feet  of 

^x;v;.-^...  ..  j-  yellow  sand.     8.  Pour 

^                     ^  feet  of  greeniBli   clay. 

/ 3.  Six  feet  of  shell  mari. 

^  (f  M  ^^^  a>^    «  3  *-  Four  feet  of  upper 

'.  shell  marl,   containing 

A-  lignite  and  pyrites.    5. 

T~  Light    gray  sand,  the 

^  thickness  of  which   is 

undetermined,  as  it  ex- 
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tends  below  the  water  of  the  Tar  river,  and  does  not  become 
risible  at  any  other  place  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  probably  one 
of  the  sand  beds  which  seperate  two  of  the  adjacent  beds  of 
green  sand.  But  as  it  has  not  furnished  fossils  it  cannot  be 
confidently  maintained.  It  is,  however,  mineralogically,  a 
green  sand. 

As  all  the  beds  of  green  sand  are  never  exhibited  at  one 
place,  and  as  those  which  have  been  spoken  of,  except  the 
upper,  on  the  Tar  river,  the  thickness  of  this  formation  re- 
mains undetermined. 

Wherever  it  occurs  the  country  is  comparatively  low,  and 
at  no  point  yet  discovered  has  the  base  of  the  Blackrock  mass 
or  lowest  been  suflSciently  elevated  to  disclose,  even  approxi- 
mately, its  thickness. 

§  65.  The  bluflfs  which  exhibit  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
formations  of  the  eastern  counties  are  mostly  upon  the  south- 
side  of  the  rivers  and  ravines.  Some  of  these  bluffs  are  high 
and  commanding,  but  they  are  never  continuous  for  long  dis- 
tances. The  green  sand  does  not  appear  in  any  bluff  above 
Brown*s  landing.  Indeed  it  disappears  about  three  miles  be- 
low, and  though  this  landing  is  high  and  bold,  yet  I  am  unable 
to  recognize  fv  bed  which  can  be  referred  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  secondary  formation. 

At  Brown's  landing  there  are  numerous  distinct  beds.  In 
arrangement  they  belong  to  two  distinct  dates :  1st,  the  upper 
which  is  Miocene,  and  the  lower  which  is  probably  Eocene. 

Tliese  beds  are  exhibited  in  the  following  section  : 
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1.  Sand.  2.  Brown  earth.  3.  Clay,  fonr  or  five  feet  tkidE. 
4.  Sand  and  pebbles.  5.  Shell  marl.  6.  Sand,  with  consoli- 
dated beds  which  becomes  a  gray  sandstone,  with  fossils  and 
lignite.  7.  Blue  clay.  8.  Sand,  bine  clay,  succeeded  again 
by  sand.    The  formation  below  is  here  concealed  under  water. 

The  most  interesting  points  at  Brown's  landing  are  the 
thick  beds  of  sand  and  clay  beneath  the  shell  marl,  the  latter 
of  which  is  identical  with  that  at  Black  Eock,  where,  it  will 
be  recollected,  this  marl  rests  upon  the  upper  bed  of  green 
ttmd.  At  the  landing  we  find  interposed  at  least  sixty  feet 
of  material  which  does  not  occur  at  Black  Rock  at  all.  These 
intervening  beds  I  regard  as  Eocene.  It  may,  however,  prove 
to  be  Miocene,  and  as  a  part  of  the  lignite  formation  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  is  spread  over  large  tracts  of  country  in 
Nebraska  and  E^nsas.  It  has  consolidated  beds,  cemented 
hj  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  lignite  is  very  common. 
Another  fact  of  interest  is  the  presence  of  green  sand  in  the 
shell  marl,  while  it  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  inferior 
beds,  Tlie  marl  contains,  also,  Exogyra,  Belemnites  and  cop- 
rolites  which  belong  to  the  green  sand  which  were  washed 
from  these  beds.  The  change  in  passing  from  the  Eocene  to 
the  Miocene  was  attended  with  considerable  violence,  as  the 
latter  have  abnndance  of  pebbles,  rolled  coprolites  as  hard  as 
quartz,  teeth,  etc.    The  bottom  is  truly  a  pebbly  bed. 
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§  56.  The  sand  beds  beneath  the  shell  marl  extend  nearly 
to  Fayetteville.  They  may  be  examined  at  the  bridge  over 
Rockfish  creek,  seven  miles  from  Fayetteville,  and  at  Mrs. 
Fordy's  marl  bed,  ten  miles  above  Elizabethtown,  and,  also, 
at  Elizabethtown,  in  the  high  banks  below  the  village. 

The  sand  of  this  formation,  when  it  is  unconsolidated,  is 
loose  and  caves  from  its  banks  continually.  In  addition  to 
lignite  and  a  few  shells  it  contains  an  abundance  of  iron 
pyrites.  Its  whole  thickness  on  the  Cape  Fear  is  about 
seventy  feet. 

It  is  possible  the  beds  may  be  recognized  on  the  Neuse  and 
Tar  rivers,  especially  at  the  Sarpony  hills,  fourteen  miles  be- 
low Goldsboro'. 

§  57.  The  bluff  below  Elizabethtown  presents  the  following 
strata,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  4 : 

Fig.  4.  1.   Sand  with  peb- 

bles.' 2.  Brown  earths. 
3.  Sand.  4.  Shell  marl 
three  feet  thick.  5. 
Sand  containing  lig. 
nite  and  consolidated 
layers,  with  numerous 
fossils. 

The  beds  of  sand  with 
lignite  or  charred  wood 
are  similar  to  those  of  Brown's  landing  and  Walker's  bluff. 
But  there  are  no  particles  of  green  sand  or  fossils  from  this 
formation  in  the  shell  marl  bed.  It  appears  that  the  shell  marl 
beds  in  which  are  intermingled  the  organic  remains  from  the 
secondary,  are  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  which  may  be  traced 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  formation. 

Section  No.  5  is  designed  to  show  the  relations  of  the  shell 
marl  to  the  white  Eocene  beds  of  the  Neuse,  which  do  not  ex- 
tend south-westward  to  the  Cape  Fear. 
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1.  Soil,  consisting  of  red  earth  penetrating  into  an  excava- 
tion in  the  bed  of  Eocene  marl.  2.  Position  of  the  ordinary 
shell  marl.  3.  Upper  part  of  the  bed  in  which  most  of  the 
fossils  occnr.    4.  Body  of  white,  or  light  drab  colored  marl. 

The  section  shows  the  marl  beds  of  Mr.  Wadswortb,  of 
Craven  county. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the.  shell  marl  is  in  contact  with 
the  drab  colored  marl,  the  entire  mass  of  the  lignite  forma- 
tion of  the  Cape  Fear  being  absent.  At  this  place,  the 
brown  earth  is  present  filling  the  ancient  fissures  of  deiyida- 
tion.  The  shell  marl  is  not  present  at  this  point,  but  appears 
in  the  same  relative  position  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
west  from  this  bed. 

§  68.  The  foregoing  sections  show  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
beds  composing  many  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Cape  Fear,  Neuse 
and  Tar  rivers.  The  same  facts  would  be  also  shown  by  sec- 
tioDs  at  many  points  upon  the  Boanoke  and  Meherrin  rivers 
farther  north.  The  position  of  the  shell  marl  seems  to  change, 
as  in  one  case  it  rests  upon  the  green  sand,  in  the  second 
upon  a  lignite  formation  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  thick, 
and  then  again  upon  a  whitish  marl  which  is  well  known  to 
belong  to  the  Eocene  period. 

The  formation  above  the  shell  marl  is  mostly  a  marine  sand. 
Its  thickness  is  variable,  and  it  is  sufficiently  great  to  prove 
that  a  long  interval  had  elapsed  before  the  present  was  AiUy 
ushered  in. 

§  59.  The  series  of  beds,  from  the  green  sand  upwards, 
which  hold  a  definite  place  in  the  geological  scale,  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  sections  alluded  to,  do  not  take  in  the  most 
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recent.  Upon  the  coast  or  near  it  I  have  observed  limited 
patches  of  peaty  deposits  resting  upon  a  marine  sand,  and 
upon  the  former  beds  of  shells  composed  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, of  those  which  now  live  upon  the  coast  These  beds 
of  shells  are  rarely  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  high 
tide.  The  peaty  beds,  however,  lie  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
at  many  points  are  rapidly  disappearing  by  the  action  of  tides 
and  waves. 

The  mode  in  which  the  shells  are  collected  appears  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  which  was  instrumental  in  the  accumula- 
tion  ^f  the  common  shell  marl ;  they  appear  to  be  heaps  of 
dead  shells  thrown  up  by  the  waves, — still  they  are  perfect, 
4ft  are  but  slightly  worn  by  attrition.  Those  which  are  chang- 
ed die  most  have  become  simply  chalky  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  upon  them  since  they  were  deposited.  The  beds 
which  are  now  forming  have  received  the  name  of  RHian 
by  Lieut  Nelson.  The  sands  of  the  entire  coast  come  under 
this  denomination,  and  may  be  regarded  as  deposits  overly- 
ing^e  accumulation  of  beds  of  shells  already  alluded  to. 

§  '60.  The  formatiofis  then  upon  the  coast  and  inferior  of  N. 
Carolina  may  be  subdivided  into:  1.  Green  Sand^  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  secondary;  2.  Eocene^  consisting  of  white 
marl  which  is  made  up  of  comminuted  corals  and  shells,  and 
the  Kgnite  beds  which  consist  of  gray  sand  and  pebbles,  em- 
bracing consolidated  beds  and  a  few  beds  of  clay ;  3.  Miocene 
or  8heU  Marl^  which  is  composed  of  fragments  and  entire 
shells  accumulated  in  banks ;  4.  Pliocene  and  Postpliocem^ 
which  are  made  up  of  peaty  beds,  banks  of  shells,  and  finally, 
moveable  sands,  (Eolian  sands,)  which  are  constantly  moving 
beyond  the  present  coast  line.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  or  Miocene  division  is  regarded  by  Prof. 
Holmes  and  the  late  Prof.  Tuomey  as  Pliocene. 

In  this  State  I  have  obtained  the  same  fossils  in  equal 
numbers  as  those  in  Virginia,  where  the  beds  still  retain  the 
designation,  Miocene,  Not  only,  however,  do  they  contain 
the  Virginia  fossils,  but  those  which  in  South-Carolina  have 
served  to  change  the  name  from  Meiocene  to  Pliocene.  It 
appears  that  many  of  the  Virginia  species  belong  to  a  warn 
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climate,  Aat  they  became  extinct  at  an  earlier  period  than  at 
paiats  farther  south,  and  that  the  same  species  which  were 
once  common  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
which  are  now  extinct  so  far  as  that  part  of  onr  coast  is  conr 
eemed,  still  live  farther  south  where  the  climate  is  congenial 
to  the  species. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FEBTILizJfiJcS — OONTINUBD. 

Stone  Ifsrl,  its  economical  value. — Composition  of  the  Qreen  Sand  of  ibs 
Gape  Fear  River. 

§  61.  The  marls  of  North-Carolina  do  not  rank  so  high  as 
the  strong  marls  of  other  States.  Tliis  is  in  consequence  of 
the  large  proportion  of  sand  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 
It  appears  that  the  coast  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
great  depository  of  sand.  The  rivers  from  the  interior  carry 
sand  or  matter  in  which  silex  greatly  predominates.  The 
rocks  in  the  interior  belong  to  the  silicious  class.  Limestones 
are  absent.  Bnt  the  great  amount  of  sand  of  the  coast  has 
been  probably  derived  from  more  distant  sources,  and  hence 
it  is  probable  we  must  look  to  the  regular  currents  of  the 
ocean  which  flow  in,  more  or  less,  upon  it,  for  the  determa- 
tion  of  the  source  from  which  its  sands  have  been  derired. 
When  the  Atlantic  tide  reached  inland  as  far  as  the  last  of 
the  series  of  falls  of  the  rivers  of  the  State,  as  the  Koanoke, 
Gape  Fear  and  Neuse,  it  acted  upon  a  granite  rock  which 
rttdily  decomposed,  and  which  must  have  furnished  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  silicious  debris.  This  rock  may,  therefore, 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sand  alluded  to.  Some, 
teds  of  marl  are  consolidated  into  rock,  and  where  this  con- 
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Bolidation  was  effected  through  the  agency  of  soluble  silica, 
it  has  become  a  durable  mass,  and  fit  for  being  used  in  build- 
ing. It  has  received  the  name  of  stone  marl,  which  I  propose 
to  speak  of  in  the  first  place. 

§  '62.  Stone  Marl.  There  are  two  varieties  of  stone  marl, 
both  of  which  deserve  a  special  notice.  The  first  consists  of 
shells  cemented  strongly  together,  and  which  are  usually  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  across,  and  very  uniform  as  to 
size.  They  are  very  firmly  cemented  by  silica,  which  seems 
to  have  penetrated  the  shells  more  or  less.  This  rock  has 
been  employed  for  a  long  period  for  small  mill  stones.  Its 
valuable  qualities  consist  in  being  easily  wrought  when  first 
removed  from  the  quarry,  but  subsequently  becomes  very  hard 
and  strong.  Being  made  up  of  shells,  it  has  a  rough  appear- 
ance, even  when  cut  evenly;  but  this  feature  constitutes  its 
recommendation.  For  certain  structures  it  is  admirably  adap- 
ted. The  enclosure  of  the  cemetery  in  Newbern  is  made  of 
this  rock,  and  the  noble  arches  have  an  imposing  effect.  The 
roik  is  very  dura})le,  as  appears  to  be  well  sustained  by  the 
rock  itself,  where  it  is  exposed,  or  has  been  exposed  for  ages. 
For  rough  work  it  may  be  used  without  dressing,  but  for 
ornamental,  if  dressed  properly,  it  is  far  superior  to  granite 
for  all  structures,  where  the  material  should  be  indestructible. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  construction  of  dwellings,  as  the  walls  will 
continue  dry  in  wet  weather. 

This  rock  underlies  Newbern  and  the  adjacent  county.  It 
extends  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
direction.  In  some  places  it  reaches  the  surface ;  in  others 
it  is  forty  to  fifty  feet  below.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  tlie  best 
building  materials  in  the  State. 

The  second  variety  is  a  granular  cream  colored  rock,  and 
rather  destitute  of  shells.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  an  oolite. 
The  grain  is  uniform,  and  like  the  preceding  is  soft,  when  first 
taken  from  the  quarry,  but  becomes  hard  as  any  rock  after  an 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  This  rock  is  not  dis- 
posed to  disintegrate,  and  hence  in  this  respect  is  superior  to 
•  granite. 

This  granular  variety  occurs  in  Wayne  county.    The  rocks 
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or  coDsoIidated  parts  of  it  are  abundant  on  the  plantation  of 
Maj.  Collier. 

At  a  few  places  it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  burnt  for  lime ; 
as  a  general  rule  it  contains  too  much  silex  to  make  a  strong 
lime. 

The  rock  on  If  aj.  Collier's  plantation  contains : 

Silica,  59.400 

Peroxide  of  iron  in  combinatioD  with  )  4 120 

alumina  and  phosphoric  acid,  j  •  *  •  • 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  magnesia,  86.480 

100.000 

The  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  variable,  and  ranges 
in  the  consolidated  varieties  from  30  to  75  per  cent.  The 
ftilex  in  the  rock  exists  in  grains  as  sand,  which  are  visible^ 
but  a  soluble  silica  is  no  doubt  the  cementing  material,  which 
of  course  once  existed  in  solution,  or  in  a  state  of  minute 
rabdivision.  This  marl  may  be  used  in  building,  or  if  suffici- 
ently pure  and  free  from  sand  and  silica,  it  may  be  burnl  for 
lime,  which  will  be  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Its 
composition  fits  it  for  this  purpose  as  it  contains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  phosphoric  acid. 

§  63.  The  green  sand  is  frequently  partially  consolidated, 
but  never  forms  a  building  material.  For  agriculture,  when 
the  amount  of  potash  is  considered,  it  is  the  moat  important 
of  the  marls.  In  North-Carolina  I  have  found  no  locality 
where  its  potash  equals  that  of  New  Jersey.  This  I  attribute 
in  part  to  our  inability  to  reach  strata  which  are  upon  the 
same  geological  level,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  amount 
of  sanil  will  be  greater,  and  hence  diminish  proportionally 
the  amoun£  of  available  fertilizing  matter. 

The  lowest  mass  accessible  at  Blackrock  I  found  by  analy- 
sis, has  the  following  composition : 

Silex  and  aand,  87.000 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina^  6.400 

Carbonate  of  Iime»  88.400 

Phosphates  of  peroxide  of  iron,  1.600 

Soluble  silica^  1.460 
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IffagfDesia, 1S.40O 

PotMh.  1.4«1 

Soda,  fi.lM 

Organic  matter, 1.600 

Water, 1.800 

,  *     100.614 

The  sand  is  freqiientlj  in  quite  large  angular  grains.  That 
part  of  the  bed  which  is  green,  or  properly  green  sand,  is  not 
so  distinct  as  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  grains  mechanically,  while  in  New  Jersey  they 
may  be  separated  from  the  other  materials.  These  grains 
have  been  analyzed  by  Prof.  Cook,  who  has  found  them  com- 
posed of 

Silica, 45.M0 

Protoxide  of  iron,  21.184 

Alumina,   7.$60 

Magnesia, S.400 

Potaah,  6.748 

Lime, 8.849 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.990 

Sulphuric  acid, 1.129 

Carbonic  acid, 0.568 

Saod, 0.850 

Waicr, 9.110 

100.209 


It  has  been  found  that  the  green  grains  in  the  green  sand 
possess  a  very  uniform  composition,  and  that  taking  the  aver* 
age  analysis  of  several  specimens  the  grains  contain  silica, 
protoxide  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  potash  and  water  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  while  the  other  constituents  are 
variable.  The  absence  of  the  green  grains  in  the  marl  of 
black  rock  may  account  for  the  small  percentage  of  potash 
which  is  the  principal  element  relied  upon  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey marl.  The  lime  and  magnesia  of  the  Blackrock  marl  is 
much  greater  than  any  of  the  New  J  ersey  beds,  and  the  sand 
and  silica  are  not  in  great  excess.  It  really  has  as  much  fertil* 
iaing  matter  as  the  New  Jersey  marl,  but  it  is  deficient  in  the 
most  valuable  part,  potash.    Tliis  element,  however,  seems 
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to  be  repl«c«d  bj  soda,  which  no  doubt  takes  the  place  of 
potash  in  many  vegetables  where  ash  is  rich  in  the  alkalies. 

§  65.  The  sand  of  the  marl  beds  of  New  Jersey  varies  from 
39  to  70  per  cent. ;  the  remainder  of  which  is  more  or  lees 
valuable  in  agriculture. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  the  most  variable  in  its 
quantity  of  all  the  valuable  elements,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mixture,  and  not  forming  a  chemical  union  with  either  of  its 
elements.  Indeed  it  may  in  many  specimens  be  seen  and 
distinguished  by  its  greenish  gray  color. 

But  it  is  never  evenly  distributed  through  the  bed,  as  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  analysis,  that  it  has  occasionally  accumu- 
lated in  the  inside  of  shells.  It  is,  however,  always  present 
in  the  marl,  and  it  no  doubt  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon 
Tegetables. 

The  upper  bed  at  Blackrock  diflTers  in  composition  from 
the  lower.  It  is  less  gritty  to  the  touch,  is  of  a  darker  green, 
more  compact,  and  resembles  a  dark  green  clay.  The  sand 
in  it  is  greater  in  quantity  than  in  the  lower,  but  is  much  finer. 

On  submitting  it  to  analysis  I  found : 

Sudorsilez,  •S.a 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina,  9.00 

Carbonale  of  lime, 11.40 

If agneeia,  0.20 

Potash,  0.»8 

Soda 0.42 

Orfjfanic  matter,  4.80 

Water, 8.80 

100.48 

The  specimen  submitted  to  analysis  was  taken  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed,  about  four  feet  above  the  line,  along 
which  the  exogyra  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  results  which  I  have  finally  obtained  by  the  analysis 
of  the  green  sand  at  Blackrock  have  disappointed  me.  I 
expected  at  least  twice  as  much  potash  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain ;  still  when  the  green  sand  is  carefully  examined 
under  the  microscope  it  shows  such  a  large  intermixture  of 
Band,  and  such  imperfect  green  grains  of  the  silicates,  that 
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^onld  lead  any  one  to  expect  on  analysis  unfavorable  re- 
sults. 

Tlie  upper  bed  has,  however,  been  tested  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  very  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  its  use. 

The  field  immediately  adjoining  the  bed  of  green  sand 
had  become  so  much  exhausted  that  it  produceed  but  three 
barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Its  employment  the  first  year 
doubled  the  product  of  the  field.  The  quantity  employed 
was  about  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  stalks  of 
corn  previous  to  its  use  were  but  little  larger  than  the  finger, 
and  about  half  as  long  as  the  common  growth  in  this  latitude. 

Previous  to  my  last  analysis  of  the  marl  of  this  locality  I 
had  hopes  that  it  was  sufficiently  rich  and  valuable  for  trans- 
portation to  the  county  of  Chatham.  If,  however,  on  farther 
examination,  beds  can  be  found  which  contain  from  four  to 
six  per  cent,  of  potash,  there  is  no  doubt  it  may  be  freighted 
in  return  boats  to  several  points  along  the  Deep  river. 

§  66.  Tlie  value  of  this  species  of  marl  is  estimated  from 
tlie  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains. 

The  price  of  marl  in  New  Jersey  is  about  eight  cents  per 
bushel.  A  bushel  weighs,  when  it  is  wet  from  the  bed,  one 
hundred  pounds.  It  loses,  on  drying  in  the  atmosphere, 
twenty  pounds. 

The  New  Jereey  fertilizer  company  deliver  marl  on  board 
of  vessels  at  their  wharf  for  nine  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
white  horse  marl  is  delivered  on  the  line  of  railroad,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  from  the  beds  or  pits,  for  ninety  cents,  per 
ton.  The  potash  in  the  diflferent  beds  of  New  Jersey  varies 
from  two  to  seven  per  cent.,  very  rarely  as  high  as  the  last 
figure.  At  the  pits  individuals  pay  for  marl  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  provided  they  perform  the  labor. 
The  value  of  the  potash  in  marl  has  been  estimated  at  four 
cents  per  pound.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  at 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  the  insoluble  at  two.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
becomes  available  in  time.  The  soluble,  it  is  true,  is  more 
rapid  in  its  effects,  and  produces  more  immediate  results :  it 
is  no  better  for  permanent  improvements.     Prof.  Way,  chem- 
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ist  to  the  royal  agricnUnral  society  of  England,  has  estimated 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  at  eight  and  a  half  cents  per 
poand,  and  the  insoluble  at  three. 

It  mast  be  recollected  that  in  order  to  bring  phosphoric 
acid  fo  a  soluble  condition  it  requires  considerable  expense. 
It  is  better  to  purchase  what  is  called  the  insoluble  or  tribasic 
phosphates  than  the  soluble  ones  which  are  found  in  our 
markets  and  sold  as  superphosphate  of  lime. 

The  actual  value  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  to  farmers  is  a 
question  quite  different  from  that  which  considers  the  value 
of  bone  dust,  or  potash  by  the  pound.  Immense  benefits 
have  been  secured  by  the  use  of  marl,  which,  considered  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  worth  nothing.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  bushel  of  shell  marl  is  not  worth,  in  com- 
merce, a  penny ;  but  for  use  on  worn  out  lands  the  farmer  is 
enriched  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  after  paying  for  the 
labor  of  raising  and  applying  it. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confine  our  estimates  of  the  value 
of  a  marl  from  its  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Excluding 
the  sand  and  insoluble  silica,  all  the  soluble  matters  are  valu- 
able to  the  farmer  as  fertilizers,  and  hence  the  determination 
of  how  much  is  soluble,  and  how  much  insoluble,  is  a  more 
correct  mode  of  getting  at  the  value  of  marl  than  by  confin- 
ing our  estimates  to  the  two  elements  referred  to. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  the  value  of  a  marl  for  the 
private  use  of  an  individual  owner,  who  employs  his  own 
hands  in  raising  it  when  there  is  the  least  to  do  and  economises 
his  expenses  to  the  best  advantage. 

Marl,  however,  in  its  crude  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  pits, 
has  a  value  which  admits  of  estimation.  The  common  sliell 
marl  may  be  hauled  very  frequently  from  two  to  four  miles, 
and  give  profitable  returns.  This  is  often  done.  The  shell 
marl,  however,  will  not  bear  transportation  as  far  as  the  gi*een 
8and  of  Blackrock. 

§  67.  I  have  alluded  already  to  the  difficulty  of  recognising 
certain  marl  beds  in  consequence  in  part  of  the  absence  of 
characters  upon  which  geologists  can  rely.  Among  the  beds  of 
which  there  are  doubts  respecting  their  epoch,  I  find  a  green 
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sandj  deposit,  which,  if  mineralogica)  characters  may  be  re- 
lied upon,  wonld  be  referred  to  the  green  sand  which  is  now 
nnder  consideration.  They  contain  the  green  sand  grains,, 
bnt  the  characteristic  fossils  are  absent  except  in  one  or  twcK 
localities.  Tlie  formation  in  question  exists  beneath  the  white 
or  brownish  shell  marl  at  Mr.  Flowers,  Bladen  county,  King- 
ston, Lenoir  county,  on  the  Nense,  and  at  Tawboro',  on  the 
Tar  river,  and  at  many  intermediate  points  on  the  banks  of 
the  creeks  and  ravines.  It  always  occupies  a  position  inferior 
to  the  shell  marl,  but  as  the  latter  are  freqoiently  absent,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  immediately  succeed  it.  The  green  sandy 
beds  at  Mr.  Flowers,  beneath  his  shell  marl,  contain  a  few 
specimens  of  the  Ostrea  falcata,  and  at  one  or  two  of  the  blnffs 
above  Mr.  Flowers,  on  the  Cape  Fear,  I  found  the  vertebra 
of  a  large  saurian,  which  I  am  confident  belongs  to  the  green 
sand,  but  in  both  of  these  cases  their  occurrence  in  these  beds 
may  have  been  accidental.  I  am  inclined,  however,  in  view 
of  the  few  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  age,  to  refer 
these  green  sandy  beds  to  the  cretaceous  system,  occupying 
probably  a  position  above  these  beds  which  have  been  de- 
scribed at  Blackrock. 

The  predominent  element  of  these  beds  is  sand :  if  a  sample 
is  washed,  a  coarse  sand  remains,  which  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity  employed.  Tlie 
quantity,  in  a  few  instances,  may  not  exceed  60  per  cent 
Notwithstanding  the  large  percentage  of  sand,  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  as  a  fertilizer.  I  have,  therefore,  sub- 
mitted several  specimens  to  analysis,  taken  from  different 
beds  extending  from  the  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear  to  the 
Tar. 

A  representation  of  the  composition  of  this  formation,  aa 
it  exists  at  Mr.  Flowers,  in  Bladen,  and  at  Kinston,  on  the 
Neuse,  is  given  in  the  following  analysis. 

§  68.  The  Kinston  green  sand  marl  is  of  a  dark  green  color 
in  the  bed,  but  becomes  lighter  when  dry.  Imperfect  speci- 
mens of  an  Ostrea  occur  in  it,  but  too  much  broken  to  be  de- 
termined.   It  contains: 
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Bud^ , 9i.ooe 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alominay 4.700 

Lime^ 1.000 

Hagnerity 0.700 

Potash,  0.S80 

Soda, 0.260 

Water, 1.500 

8o)able■ili«i^  0.804 

99.684 

The  marl,  or  this  variety  of  green  sand  at  Kingston,  is  one 
of  the  most  sandy  varieties  known.  It  was  regarded  as  too 
Bandy  to  require  the  analysis  to  which  it  was  submitted ;  but 
as  the  marl  bed  only  one  mile  above  had  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  fertilizer,  and  appears  to  be  equally  charged 
with  this  useless  element,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  how  this 
feet  could  be  explained.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nine  per 
cent,  of  fertilizing  matter  is  really  rich  in  potash,  soda  and 
lime,  and,  therefore,  where  a  heavy  dressing  is  applied,  quite 
a  large  amount  of  this  matter  is  added  to  the  soil,  and  which 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  potash.  The  sulphuric  acid  was 
not  determined,  but  all  of  these  beds  contain  it,  which  is  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  which  is 
always  present. 

An  unfinished  analysis  of  a  parcel  taken  from  a  bed  which 
occupies  a  similar  geological  position  on  the  plantation  of  CoL 
Green,  of  Craven  county,  gave : 

SUexorsand,  88.20 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina, 9.00 

Lime, 2.81 

IfagnesUife  0.60 

Water, 2.60 

It  Ilea  beneaih  a  white  eoc«ne  marl,  has  a  d«ep  green  color 
in  the  bed,  but  becomes  brown  after  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  not  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but  is  tm- 
donbtedly  richer  than  the  Kingston  marl  which  produces  good 
affects  upon  com. 

A  similar  composition  obtained  in  the  same  beds  upon  the 
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Tar  river.    A  marl,  for  example,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
fertilizer  by  Hon.  B.  R.  Bridges,  contains : 

BandorsiUoa»  89.700 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alomiiMy  6.000 

Lime, 1.600 

If  agenesia, 0.800 

Potash  and  80d%  »    0.260 

Water, «.610 

100.161 

It  is  evident  this  variety  of  marl  cannot  be  transported  far 
because  of  its  excess  of  sand,  and  in  the  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  employed  it  has  been  transported  only  a  short 
distance.  These  marls,  however  weak  as  they  may  appear, 
frequently  destroy  the  existing  vegetation.  It  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  forms  an 
astringent  salt,  ccpper&s,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
alumina.  This  injurious  salt  is  not  formed  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  salt,  in  which 
case  gypsum  will  be  formed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
astringent  salts  may  exert  a  beneficial  influence  where  they 
are  formed  only  in  small  quantities. 

Another  similar  outcrop  of  this  sand  appears  in  the  bed  of 
a  creek  adjacent  to  the  dwelling  of  Col.  Clark,  in  Tawboro'. 
On  submitting  this  marl  to  analysis  I  found  it  composed  of 

Sand, 91.S0O 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina^  5.800 

Carbonate  of  lime, 0.190 

ICa^eaia, 0.1t0 

Potash, 0.160 

Soda,  0.180 

Bnlphuric  acid,  0.800 

Wat«r, 1.800 

99.200 

A  thin  bed  of  the  supposed  upper  part  of  the  green  sand 
formation  appears  in  the  series  of  beds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tar  river,  three  miles  from  Tawboro'.  At  this  bank  the  shell 
znarl  occurs  in  place,  and  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  by  CSol. 
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Glark  with  good  success  for  many  yean ;  the  relataye  position 
of  this  npper  bed  of  green  sand  is  represented  in  a  section 
aheadj  described.  It  lies,  as  will  be  seen,  immediately  be* 
Death  the  shell  marl ;  and  beneath  the  green  sand  a  gray 
sand  crops  out,  which  is  quite  consolidated,  and  to  the  eye 
appears  much  like  a  limestone  formation,  but,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  is  a  bed  of  sand  of  unknown  thickness. 

The  upper  mass  of  green  sand,  which  does  not  exceed  four 
feet,  has  a  similar  composition  to  those  already  noticed.  It 
is  composed  of 

Sand.  79.000 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  8.800 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.752 

Magnesia, 1.600 

Potash,  1.78» 

Soda,  0.800 

Soluble  silica, 0.600                  * 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.200 

Organic  matter,  2.000 

Water,    2.880 

92.821 

§  69.  Although  the  proportion  of  sand  is  large  in  this  marl, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  a  more  valuable  fertilizer  than  the  shell 
marl  above  it. 

It  contains  more  potash  than  the  green  sand  of  Black  rock 
on  the  Cape  Fear.  It  contains,  it  is  true,  less  lime,  but  if  the 
composition  of  the  ash  of  the  cotton  stalk  is  consulted  it  will 
be  perceived  that  magnesia  is  also  required — this  marl  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  of  this  substance. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  containing  seventeen  or  eighteen 
per  cent  of  fertilizing  matter.  Ko  trial  has  been  made  of 
this  stratum,  and  of  course  nothing  can  be  said  upon  the 
ground  of  triaL 

§  70.  A  very  useless  bed  of  gray  sand  occupies  the  bank 
at  the  water's  edge,  which  has  been  alluded  to.  Neverthe- 
less, I  submitted  a  specimen  of  it  to  analysis.  It  is  one  of 
those  beds  which  is  charged  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  forms 
astringent  salts,  on  decomposition,  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
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which  is  diffused  through  it  Beds  of  this  description  may 
be  known  by  pouring  muriatic  acid  over  the  material  when 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  liberated,  which 
has  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs — the  smell  of  which  is  not  usual- 
ly forgotten. 
This  bed  is  composed  o^ 

PineSand, 98.600 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  2.000 

Lime,    trace, 

ICagnesia,  traoe, 

Sulphuric  acid,  1.000 

Water,    8.200 

Potash  and  soda,  (undetermined,)  

^  99.700 

I 

The  bed  is  partially  consolidated.  It  is,  without  doubt,  en- 
tirely worthless  as  a  fertilizer.  As  a  geological  formation  it 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beds  of  saud  which 
separate  the  different  beds  composing  the  green  sand  proper; 
still,  no  opportunity  has  as  yet  been  furnished  me  to  see  what 
lies  beneath  it. 

The  foregoing  analyses  of  the  green  sand  furnish  all  the 
necessary  information  respecting  its  composition.  These  beds 
in  North-Carolina  are  deficient  in  potash,  an  element  which, 
in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  give  to  this  fertilizer  its  im- 
portance. It  is  possible  that  exposures  of  other  parts  of  this 
formation  may  come  to  light,  which  will  be  richer  in  potash. 
We  do  not  obtain  access  to  the  best  parts,  which  may  be 
richer  in  this  element.  Other  analyses,  therefore,  of  new 
beds  may  result  in  better  success,  and  finally  fhmish  a  fertil- 
izer equally  rich  with  those  of  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

Eocene  or  white  marL — Quantity  or  per  centage  of  lime  variable,  bu4 
greater  usually  than  in  the  other  varieties. — ^The  Wadsworth  beda — 
His  letter  and  remarks. — ^Beds  upon  the  Neuse. — ^Haughton's  marL — 
C5omposition,  etc. 

§  71.  In  the  ascending  order,  the  next  series  of  marls  be- 
long to  that  division  of  the  formation  which  is  known  as  terti- 
ary, and  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  eocene.  This  pari 
is  the  oldest  section  of  the  division,  and  hence,  reposes  npon 
some  part  of  the  cretaceons  system ;  either  the  green  sand, 
which  has  been  already  considered,  or  else  npon  the  chalk, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe. 

Considered  as  a  marl,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  th« 
green  sand,  even  where  its  relations  are  concealed.  The 
color  is  white,  or  else  a  light  drab,  or  cream  colored,  and  is 
very  frequently  made  up  of  grains,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  fragments  of  organic  re- 
mains, such  as  corals,  shells  and  echinoderms.  Some  beds, 
ten  feet  or  more  thick,  are  a  mass  of  small  fragments  of 
fossils,  mixed  with  sand.  Some  have  a  chalky  whiteness, 
others  take  a  brownish  tinge.  These  beds  are  frequently 
soft,  and  may  be  loaded  into  a  cart  like  dirt.  In  other  cases, 
consolidation  has  taken  place  in  part,  and  the  mass  is  known 
as  stone  marl.  This  variety  of  marl  is  more  calcareous  than 
the  green  sand  below,  or  the  dhell  marl  above,  and  when  the 
mass  is  consolidated  it  makes  a  tolerable  lime  for  agricultural 
purposes.  But  sand,  which  is  a  constant  part  of  all  forma- 
tions in  the  eastern  counties,  exists  in  large  proportions  in 
some  beds,  and  usually  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  But  some 
beds  have  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  of  lime,  and  when  thus 
charged,  the  lime  is  well  fitted  for  mortar,  or  whitewashing, 
as  well  as  for  agriculture. 

§  72.  The  eocene  marl  occnpies  a  narrow  but  an  ill-defiiied 
0one,  stretching  across  several  of  the  eastern  counties,  from 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Oape  Fear,  in  Hanover  county, 
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through  a  part  of  Onslow,  Jones  and  Graven  connties,  croseh 
ing  the  Neuse  twenty  miles  above  Newbem,  where  it  is 
either  lost  in  the  low  grounds,  or  may  be  discontinned  before 
it  reaches  Beanfort  county,  as  the  only  marls  of  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Tar  belong  to  the  shell  marl,  or  miocene  beds; 
where  the  next  bed  below  is  visible,  it  is  known  to  belong  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  green  sand,  which  has  been  described. 

The  eocene  is  known  to  exist  at  Wilmington,  at  Pollocks- 
ville,  in  Jones  county,  and  underlies  the  whole  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newbem,  upon  the  Neuse.  In  this  formation  I  in- 
clude the  consolidated  beds  which  have  been  employed  for  mill 
stones,  and  which  consists  of  a  mass  of  the  casts  of  shells,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  a  small  species  of  clam.  Recently, 
this  variety  has  become  an  important  building  stone,  and  has 
been  employed  for  enclosing  the  cemetery  at  Newborn,  for 
which  it  is  more  suitable  than  any  other  rock  which  could 
have  been  procured. 

§  73.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it 
occupies  a  less  area  than  the  green  sand,  and  it  will  also  prove 
to  be  more  limited  than  the  shell  marl,  though  the  latter 
never  forms  a  continuous  deposit  over  a  large  area.  When 
in  rocks,  or  consolidated,  it  is  also  broken  up  or  traversed  by 
fissures,  and  forms,  if  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  a  very  irreg- 
ular surface. 

§  74.  The  white  eocene  marl  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  probably  with  results  as  striking  as  the  common  shell 
marl.  It  would  seem  to  possess  some  advantage  over  other 
marls,  except  the  green  sand,  especially  as  it  is  fine  and  earthy. 
It  is  also  richer  in  lime.  For  analysis  I  have  selected  several 
specimens  from  the  central  part  of  the  region  where  it  is  un- 
derlaid with  it. 

The  marl  of  Wm.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Craven,  furnishes  a 
kind  which  represents  its  characteristics  in  as  much  perfect- 
tion  as  any  of  the  beds  of  the  county.  I  found  it  compos- 
ed of 

Sand 26.60 

Water, 1.70 

llagnesia, 0.10 
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99.69 

The  sand  is  in  the  form  of  white  graijis,  often  coarse.  It  is 
a  soft,  earthy  marl,  and  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  corals, 
diells,  crinoid'sor  pentacrinites,  with  sand  mechanically  mixed. 

The  influence  of  this  marl  upon  vegetation  has  always  been 
fevorable,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  whose  ample 
experience  qualifies  him  to  advance  an  opinion,  fully  sustains 
the  foregoing  statement 

I  subjoin  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Wadsworth  upon 
the  subject  of  marl  and  marling.  His  observations,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  concurred  in  by  his  neighbors.  I  am  the 
more  desirous  of  making  his  letter  public  on  account  of  his 
experiment  with  marl  upon  his  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  fever  and  ague  during  the  an- 
tamnal  months.  If  farther  trial  should  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  in  favor  of  the  use  of  marl  as  a  preventive  of 
fever,  the  importance  of  the  discovery  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated: 


Cobb  Gbbbk,  Gbayer  Oouott,) 
Ma/y  7th,    1867.      \ 

Prop.  E.  Eiofosa — Sir: — ^The  msrl,  (a  specimen  of  which  is  sent,)  I 
hare  been  applying  since  1852,  I  have  now  marled  220  acres.  I  havOi 
until  this  year  and  a  portion  of  the  last,  applied  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
I  am  now  using  75.  The  weaker  parts  of  my  land  were  burned  with  the 
former  quantity.  My  land  varies  from  a  very  stiff  clay  to  a  soil  quite  light 
Presuming  you  will  be  willing  to  be  troubled  with  it,  I  will  give  you  my 
mode  of  using  it,  and  the  results:  My  carts  are  made  to  hold  just  five 
bushels.  I  have  the  land  checked  off  with  the  plough  into  as  many  squares 
to  the  acre  as  I  design  putting  on  bushels  of  marL  One  bushel  is  put  into 
etch  square.  The  fbrst  four  bushels  is  pulled  out  with  a  hoe  from  the  tail 
of  the  cart,  and  the  last  one  is  dumped. 

By  this  method  I  am  enabled  to  have  the  material  much  more  equally 
spread,  which  I  think  is  a  full  equivalent  for  the  extra  trouble.  I  usually 
begin  to  haul  after  my  crop  is  **laid  by,*'  and  it  remains  in  the  heaps  until 
about  the  following  February,  when  it  is  spread  and  ploughed  in.  1  have 
spread  some  and  let  it  lay  on  the  sur&ce  twelve  months  before  it  was 
turned  under,  but  I  never  saw  any  advantage  from  it    I  have  a  small  piece 


of  very  poor  land  th&t  has  b«en  lying  in  that  oonditio&  since  ib»  fbst  of 
the  year  1854.  It  was  designed  as  an  experiment  The  growth  on  it  when 
it  was  marled  was  altogether  broom  straw;  there  is  now  mixed  with  that 
growth  some  briars^  dog  fennel,  and  other  weeds.  I  have  consequently  in- 
ferred there  was  some  improvement,  but  whether  it  is  as  great  as  on  land 
that  was  marled  and  cultivated  I  shall  not  know  until  I  cultivate  it 

The  land  I  have  marled  and  cultivated  has  very  considerably  improved. 
My  whole  crop  has  very  nearly  doubled,  notwithstanding  one-fifth  of  the 
land  I  crop  on  is  yet  unmarled. 

I  cultivated  the  land  every  other  year  in  com,  and  it  rested  the  other, 
and  not  pastured.  Last  year  I  sowed  peas  on  a  portion  of  the  rested  land; 
what  will  be  the  result  I  am  now  unable  to  say.  I  have  used  plaster  on 
the  marled  land,  and  have  not  seen  any  beneficial  effect 

I  fear  I  am  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time;  I  will,  however,  say  a 
few  words  on  my  experience  of  the  effects  of  liming  on  the  health  of  the 
place.  Before  marl  was  used  on  this  plantation  it  was  uncommonly  sickly, 
so  much  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  carry  my  fiunily  away  every  fisilL 
Scarcely  a  person,  white  or  black,  escaped  the  ague  and  fever,  if  he  had  no 
more.  All  the  land  around  the  house  has  been  marled,  and  the  yard,  under 
the  houses,  under  and  around  the  negro  houses,  I  keep  freMy  marled 
every  summer.  Last  summer  I  made  my  servants  use  it,  as  our  grand 
mothers  used  to  use  sand,  inside  of  the  houses.  Whether  it  is  owing  to 
this,  or  to  a  ditch  I  have  had  cut  through  the  yard,  or  whether  it  is  an  ao- 
didental  occurrence  I  can't  say,  but  &11  before  last  there  was  not  a  chill  on 
the  premises,  and  last  fall  there  was  but  one  case. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  one  more  remit:  These  premises  were  infested 
with  ants  and  fleas,  now  such  animals  are  hardly  known  here. 

W.  B.  WADSWORTH. 

§  75.  In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Wadsworth's  remarks  go 
to  confirm  his  previously  expressed  opinions,  but  that  the 
reader  may  be  benefitted  by  Mr.  W.'s  experience,  I  subjoin 
his  remarks  in  his  own  language : 

Graven  Oountt,  N.  0.,  O^ear  Newberne,) 
/  October  12t^  1867.     ( 

Prof.  E.  Emhons — Dea/r  Sir: — ^The  fever  for  marling  is  spreading  in 
this  part  of  our  county  and  a  good  deal  of  land  will  be  limed  this  winter. 
I  have  given  some  of  mine  an  over  dose  with  only  one  hundered  bushela 
Last  &11  and  winter  I  used  only  seventy  five  and  now  I  am  putting  on 
fifty.  My  experence  so  far  has  taught  me  to  begm  with  a  very  limited 
quantity  and  to  add  to  it  as  the  land  improves.  Where  I  have  not  buxned 
my  land  the  improvement  is  very  satisfiMstory. 
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I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  to  you  the  effect  that  marling,  or  ditchings 
or  both  combined,  had  had  upon  the  health  of  this  place.  I  told  you  that 
to  plantation  was  remarkably  sickly  previous  to  the  fall  of  1865 — so  much 
BO  that  it  was  strange  for  even  one  to  escape  billious,  or  ague  and  fever.  I 
mentioned  that  in  1856  there  was  not  a  case  of  either,  in  1856  but  one, 
md  now  I  will  add  that  so  fiir  this  fidl,  in  a  family  of  forty  persons,  there 
has  been  but  two  cases.  (I  happened  to  have  been  one  of  the  subjects.) 
These  three  &Us  have  been  dry.  I  don't  know  how  a  wet  one  would  act 
upon  us.  I  have  kept  marl  plentifully  used  in  my  yard,  and  around  and 
in  my  negro  houses. 

I  shall  be  under  many  obligations  to  you  for  analysis  of  my  marl. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  B.  WADSWORTR 

§  76.  A  marl  belonging  to  the  same  epoch,  (eocene)  fur- 
nished by  J.  H.  Hanghton,  from  his  plantation  in  JoneR 
county,  gave  me  56.06  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  An- 
MiQT  specimen  gave: 

Silex  or  sand, 18.00 

Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina,  1.10 

Carbonate  of  lime,   85.2C 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 1.02 

Potash,  0.0a 

100.34 

I  have  foand  in  these  white  marls  a  small  per  centage  of 
potash.  It  is  evidently  less  than  in  the  other  varieties.  This 
is  made  np  like  the  "Wadsworth  marl,  of  fragments  of  fossils, 
in  which  certain  species  of  corals  and  a  crinoid  abound. 

A  variety  is  met  with  which  is  derived  from  the  disinto^ 
gration  of  a  large  species  of  oyster.  It  occurs  upon  the  plan- 
tation now  owned  by  L.  Haughton,  Esq.,  and  is  known  as 
the  Pollock  place,  in  Jones  county.    It  contains : 

Carbonate  of  lime,  84.54 

Sand, 68.46 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  almnini^ 1.80 

99.80 

Large  grains  of  sand  are  distributed  through  the  marl.    It 
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follows  necefisarily,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  marls 
have  accumulated,  that  they  should  vary  in  composition,  and 
that  the  substance  which  reduces  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  should  be  sand. 

A  ready  method  by  which  its  quantity  may  be  estimated 
is  by  washing  a  given  quantity.  It  will  be  seen,  that  by  agi- 
tating it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine,  inpalpable  white  powder.  Wash  it  until  the  water 
pours  off  clear,  and  the  sand  with  the  coarse  fragments  of 
fossils  remain.  The  existence  of  much  sand  is  not  suspected 
at  first,  but  as  washing  progresses,  it  will  be  found  to  prevail, 
in  some  cases,  over  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  77.  Upon  the  Neuse,  about  twenty  miles  above  Ifew- 
bem,  heavy  banks  of  the  marl  under  notice  occur,  which 
extend  continuously  for  more  than  a  mile.  This  exposure  of 
marl  is  upon  the  plantations  of  Samuel  Biddle  and  Benjamin 
Biddle.  It  is  accessible^  and  forms  steep  escarpments  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  On  account  of  the  accessibility  of 
this  outcrop  of  marl,  it  will  hereafter  become  an  important 
deposit  from  the  lime  which  it  is  capable  of  furnishing.  It 
is  consolidated,  and  may  be  quarried  for  the  kiln,  but  it  also 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  marl  in  a  fine  state  of  subdivision. 

It  has  been  tried  imperfectly  as  a  fertilizer,  but  while  the 
result  was  disastrous,  we  may  infer  from  it,  that  it  possesses 
as  valuable  properties  as  the  kind  used  by  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
which  has  been  described  already.  The  quantity  used  by 
Mr.  Biddle,  in  his  first  experiment,  was  600  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  consequently,  most  of  the  vegetation  was  killed,  and 
very  little  has  grown  upon  the  land,  thus  excessively  marled, 
for  six  years.  It  is  just  recovering  from  the  dose.  The  con- 
solidated part  of  this  outcrop  of  marl  contains : 

Sand,    20.00 

Carbonate  of  lime, 73.60 

Oxide  of  iron  and  allomina,  1.70 

100.80 
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Another  specimen  of  consolidated  marl  from  Benjamin 
Biddle's  plantation  (Egypt)  gave  me : 

Sand, 9.60 

Peroxide  of  iron  snd  alumina,  oontainiog  pbospboric 

acid, 4.40 

Carbonate  of  lime, 86.00 

Magnesaa, trace, 

99.00 

A  few  grains  of  coarse  sand  were  visilDle  in  the  rock.  This 
mass  is  evidently  suflSciently  pure  for  burning  into  lime.  It 
would  be  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  lime  is 
required,  as  mortar,  whitewashing,  or  for  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FEETILIZEKS — CONTINUED. 


Shell  marL — ^Heterogeneous  in  its  composition,  and  arrangement  of  its 
materials. — Chemical  constitution. — Application  of  marl. — Poisonous 
marL — How  corrected. — ^Theories  respecting  the  operation  of  marl. 

§  78.  The  third  bed  of  marl  in  the  ascending  order  has 
been  appropriately  called  shell  marl^  from  the  great  abun- 
dance of  undecomposed  marine  shells,  of  which  it  is  mainly 
composed.  The  mass,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  formed  of  per- 
fect shells,  and  those  which  have  become  fragments,  and 
sand.  There  is  no  order  in  their  arrangement  in  the  bed. 
They  lie  as  if  they  had  been  washed  up  on  a  beach ;  hence, 
ihey  are  mixed  confusedly  together.  The  relative  position  of 
the  sheU  marl  is  exhibited  in  the  sections  already  given.  It 
is  not  present,  however,  even  where  all  the  other  members 
of  the  sections  in  a  bluff  or  outcrop  exists.    Whether  its 
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absence  is  due  to  denudation,  or  whether  the  beds  were 
formed  only  at  certain  points,  has  not  been  determined.  De- 
nudation, however,  has  taken  place  at  some  of  the  beds,  as 
they  still  preserve  the  gullies  which  were  cut  through  them, 
and  which  were  subsequently  JBUed  with  brown  earth. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  materials,  still,  certain  parts  occupy  usually  a  com- 
mon position ;  for  instance,  the  large  pebbles,  coprolites,  and 
certain  bones  and  teeth  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  stratum. 
The  inference  which  may  be  deduced  from  this  fact  is,  tha* 
during  the  first  stage  ot  its  formation,  there  was  considerable 
violence  in  the  movement  of  the  waters  in  which  the  stratum 
was  accumulating ;  and  that  probably,  prior  to,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  its  accumulation,  there  were  shiftings  of  the 
strata ;  some  being  more  elevated,  others  depressed ;  or  there 
was  a  change  of  level  of  the  sea  coast,  which  set  in  motion 
the  waters,  and  led  to  the  violence  which  collected  at  the 
bottom  the  large  and  less  destructible  fragments  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  > 

But  in  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  speak  of  the  use  of  this 
marl  stratum  as  a  fertilizer;  and  as  it  has  a  more  general  dis- 
tribution, it  has  been  employed  more  extensively  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  which  I  have  described. 

The  beds  of  shell  marl  are  not  composed  uniformly  of  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions.  It  is  as  heteroge- 
neous as  possible  in  this  respect.  Some  beds  contain  ninety 
per  cent  of  sand ;  in  others  it  is  reduced  to  twenty-five  per 
oent,  and  the  remainder  is  mostly  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  79.  The  most  important  subdivision  which  can  be  found- 
ed upon  composition,  is  that  into  a  gray  or  whitish  marl  in 
the  mass,  the  color  of  which  is  due  to  the  great  abundance 
of  marine  shells,  and  that  of  a  dark  bluish  green  marl,  which 
.  oontains  grains  of  green  sand.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  no- 
table amount  of  potash,  while  in  the  former  it  exists  only  in 
very  small  proportions.  Some  recognize  a  red  or  brown 
marl.  This  color,  however,  is  due  merely  to  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  which  the  protoxide  of  iron 
has  changed,  or  is  changing,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
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i&to  the  peroxide.  This  change  is  indicative  of  a  ralaable 
marl,  but  it  is  no  better  Bubsequent  to  this  change  than  be- 
fore it  K  in  the  greenish  marl  green  grains  can  be  distin- 
guished, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  marl  contains  potash. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  is  nsnally  known,  is 
indicated  by  effervescence  when  acids  are  poured  over  it, 
and  a  judgment  may  be  formed  by  its  continuance  and  vio- 
lence, whether  it  is  rich  in  this  substance.  If  it  is  prolonged, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  spe- 
cimen under  examination.  So  the  presence  of  sand  may  be 
detected  and  its  quantity  proximately  determined  by  simple 
washing. 

§  80.  Tlie  shell  marl  upon  the  Cape  Fear  river  belongs 
usually  to  the  former.  A  bed,  however,  in  the  bluff  at 
Brown's  landing,  contains  the  green  grains  alluded  to,  but 
still  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  upon  the  Tar  river, 
which  is  usually  bluish  green,  and  belongs  to  the  latter  va- 
riety. 1  do  not,  however,  attach  much  importance  to  the 
subdivision. 

There  are  several  beds  of  shell  marl  immediately  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Cape  Fear,  or  within  a  mile  of  them ;  and  when 
marine  shells  are  closely  packed  in  the  strata  their  several 
compositions  are  alike.  As  a  representation  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  marl,  I  shall  select  Mr.  Cromarty's  marl  bed, 
near  Elizabethtown.    It  consists  mainly  of: 

Sand, 62.50 

CarboDftte  of  lime»   4<^«25. 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  7.20 

Magnesia,  0.76 

Potaah  and  soda, timoes. 

I  have  always  found  phosphoric  acid  when  the  peroxide  of 
iron  and  alumina  are  tested  with  molybdate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  very  rare  for  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  amount  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  I  found  seventy-one  per  cent  in  Mr.  Me- 
Daniel's  marl,  in  Nash  county.  The  bluish  green  marl  of 
Tar  river  is  quite  sandy,  and  yet  may  be  regarded  as  a  rich 
maiL    As  an  illustration  of  this  fiict,  I  subjoin  an  analysis  of 
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the  marl  bed  owned  by  Col.  Clark,  three  miles  above  Taw- 
boro',  on  the  Tar  river.    It  consistB  of: 

Peroxide  of  iron  uid  alumina, 6.80 

Garbonaie  of  lime^  16.10 

Magnesia, 0.486 

Potash 0.616 

Soda,  1.988 

Sulphuric  acid 0.200 

Soluble  silica, 0.440 

Chlorine, 0.080 

Phosphorie  acid,  0.200 

Sand, 72.600 

Of  one  hundred  parts,  only  about  twenty-six  can  be  re- 
garded as  available  matter,  and  yet  good  results  have  at- 
tended its  use. 

Immediately  above  the  shell  marl  of  the  Tar  there  is  a  bed 
of  clay  some  four  feet  thick.  This  clay  I  have  submitted  to 
analysis  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  potash 
it  contains.  The  results  show,  however,  that  as  a  fertilizer, 
it  is  of  no  importance.    It  gave  me : 

Sand, 84.00 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  4.40 

Lime, OM 

Magnesia, 0.10 

Potash,  0.05 

Soda, 0.02 

Soluble  silica,  0.20 

Organic  matter  and  water,  10.50 

99.62 

All  the  beds  except  the  upper  beds  of  sand  were  submitted 
to  analysis.  Only  two  in  this  bank  are  valuable  fertilizers, 
the  shell  marl  and  the  upper  bed  of  green  sand ;  both  con- 
tain potash,  soda  and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  rejecting  the  latter  when  hauling  marl  for  the  plan- 
tation. If  some  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  sand 
could  be  cheaply  separated  from  the  mass,  the  remainder 
would  form  a  marl  superior  to  the  rieheet  green  sand ;  the 
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Ill 


^and  being  6oar8e,  presents  a  favorable  condition  for  effect- 
ing a  separation. 

§  81.  The  green  shell  marl  of  Mr.  Bridger's  plantation, 
upon  Fishing  creek,  I  fonnd  to  possess  a  composition  similar 
to  Col.  Clark's.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  sand,  but 
the  available  part  is  almost  identical  with  the  Tar  river  marl. 

§  82.  The  application  of  marl  is  an  important  matter,  and 
requires  a  brief  discussion.  Notwithstanding  marl  has  been 
used  for  many  years,  still  there  is  much  disagreement  among 
planters  of  experience  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  and 
the  quantity  to  be  applied  in  any  given  case.  Its  effects  are 
frequently  deleterious  if  a  large  quantity  is  spread  upon  a 
poor  soil,  and  yet  it  has  not  been  ascertained  how  its  injurious 
effects  may  be  obviated.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  in  many 
instances  to  use  a  'larger  quantity  of  marl  than  the  soil  wijl 
admit  of  when  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 

The  quantity  of  marl  which  is  usually  spread  upon  an  acre 
of  ground  is  from  150  to  200  bushels.  Three  hundred  bushels 
18  often  used.  But  certain  worn  out  lands  would  be  exceed- 
ingly injured  for  several  years  by  even  two  hundred  bushels. 
The  question,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  often  put:  Why  is 
marl  ever  injurious?  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  con- 
tains some  substance  unfriendly  to  vegetation.  This  substance 
is  no  doubt  in  certain  cases  an  astringent  salt,  formed  in  those 
mark  which  contain  iron  pyrites  which  is  prone  to  decompose 
on  exposure  to  those  bodies  which  contain  oxygen,  the  sul- 
phur thereby  is  oxidated,  and  slowly  acts  upon  the  iron  and 
forms  copperas,  or  upon  alumina,  which  is  present  in  the  marl. 
In  small  doses  copperas  will  not  fatally  injure  vegetation,  but 
operates  beneficially.  The  term  in  common  use  for  express- 
ing the  effect  of  injurious  marls  is,  hummg.  Those  which 
are  decidedly  burning  marls  have  the  distinct  taste  of  cop- 
peras, sometimes  it  appears  upon  the  surface  of  those  marls 
in  dry  weather,  when  it  has  a  whitish  appearance.  But 
gypsum  sometimes  appears  also.  This  may  be  distinguished 
from  copperas  by  being  tasteless. 

§  88.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  treating  marls  in  which  cop- 
peras is  found.    It  is  readUy  decomposed  by  lime.    Let  a 
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oompoBt  heap  containing  a  hundred  bushels  of  marl  be  fonii> 
ed,  mixing  leaves  or  any  organic  matter  as  stable  manure^ 
and  then  add  three  bushels  of  -quick  lime  to  the  mass,  and 
incorporate  the  ingredients  together  by  sfioveling  them  over 
twice.  Gypsum  will  be  formed  by  combining  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  combination  with  the  iron.  The  compost  is  all 
the  better  for  the  lime,  though  it  is  possible  the  gypsum  may 
not  in  all  instances  prove  itself  useful.  Astringent  marls, 
.  when  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  lose  their  copperas  and  other 
soluble  salts  by  solution  in  rain  water  to  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily exposed,  they  undergo  a  leaching  process  by  which 
they  are  freed  of  their  injurious  properties.  Another  method 
may  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  found  that  vegetation  is  being 
injured,  or  has  been  by  the  experience  during  the  year  of  its 
application,  to  plough  deep  and  mix  th^  marl  with  a  large 
quantity  of  soil ;  the  fertility  will  be  restored.  It  is  by  no 
means  difficult  for  any  farmer  to  test  his  marl  prior  to  its  use 
if  he  wishes  to  ascertain  whether  this  astringent  salt  is  pre* 
sent.  To  do  this,  let* the  marl  be  boiled  in  rain  water;  strain 
it,  or  let  the  turbidness  of  the  solution  disappear  by  rest; 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  if  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina 
is  present,  it  will  turn  black  by  adding  a  solution  of  strong 
tea  to  it;  it  will  become  a  dirty  white  by  lime  water  and  a 
solution  of  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  change  it  to  red,  show- 
ing the  presence  of  an  acid  salt.  Most  of  the  marls  of  the 
State  contain  these  salts.  Where  they  are  abundant  unda> 
composed  pyrities  will  be  found  in  masses  adher^ing  to  por- 
tions of  petrified  wood  or  inseparate  concretions  in  the  marl. 

§  84.  Writers  upon  the  efficacy  of  marl  as  a  fertilizer,  have 
entertained  different  opinions.  As  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture has  been  promoted,  and  observation'' and  experiments 
multiplied  upon  the  effects  of  different  bodies  upon  vegeta- 
tion, these  opinions  have  become  more  consistent  and  reliable. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  lime  alone  is  the  effec- 
tive agent ;  others  that  it  is  pyrites,  or  else  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  animal  matter,  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
fossils  of  the  beds;  others,  still,  to  the  presence  of  phosphate 
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of  lime,  while  others  hav^e  maintained  that  it  is  due  to  the 
potash. 

§  85.  Now,  it  is  qaite  possible  that  all  these  opinions  are 
right  as  far  as  they  go.  Thej  are  erroneous  in  being  re- 
strictive. If  we  examine  the  composition  of  an  ash  of  any 
plant,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  shall  find  all  these  ele- 
ments, and  we  may  well  suppose,  as  they  are  all  so  generally 
present,  that  they  are  all  required ;  and  hence,  we  are  not  to 
attribute  the  efficacy  of  marl  to  one  of  its  elements  exclusive 
of  the  others.  It  may  be,  that  a  given  soil  is  notably  de- 
ficient in  potash,  while  the  other  elements  are  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  furnish  all  that  a  given  plant  requires.  -In  such 
a  case  it  might  appear  that  fertility  was  restored  to  the  soil 
by  potash  alone.  Of  all  fertilizers,  wood  ashes  are  the  best, 
and  possess  a  more  general  application  than  any  other;  being 
adapted  to  any  crop.  They  are  the  best,  because  they  c6n- 
tain  all  the  elements  the  plant  needs;  and  hence,  the  nearer 
a  marl  is  in  composition  to  wood  ashes,  the  better  it  is. 
Hence,  then,  the  efficacy  of  marl  is  due  to  its  potash,  soda, 
lime,  iron,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine,  and  not  any  one  of  its  elements,  exclusive  of  the 
others.  The  only  modification  which  this  doctrine  requires, 
is  that  some  of  the  elements  are  more  important  than  others, 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  the  controlling  influence  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  phosphates ;  still, 
the  marl  is  better  with  the  less  essential  elements,  than  it 
would  be  without  them.  The  absolute  value  of  a  marl  is 
shown :  1.,  by  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  it  contains.  2., 
by  the  predominance  of  the  most  valuable  elements,  as  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid.  Marls  which  contain  the  most  of 
these  bodies  are  the  quickest  and  4he  most  durable  in  their 
effects ;  and  when  the  marl  is  rich  in  them,  a  full  dressing 
lasts  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 

§  86.  In  forming  a  theory  respecting  the  active  elements 
in  marl,  our  views  should  not  be  limited  to  the  nutrient  prop- 
erties they  possess,  or  simply  to  the  food  eleinents  which  con- 
tribute directly  something  to  the  weight  or  growth  of  the 
plant. 
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Some  elements  perform  a  function  in  growth  or  nutrition, 
which  is  independent  of  nutrition  in  this  sense,  or  they  are 
nutritwe  from  their  reactive  forces ;  they  are  not  taken  up 
by  the  plant,  but  furnish  or  provide  a  substance  by  their  re- 
actions upon  each  other,  which  is  nutritive  or  administers 
to  its  growth. 

These  substances  perform  a  double  function  ;  they  are  really 
nutriments,  and  are  taken  up  into  the  vegetable  tissue ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  their  reactions  upon  other  matters  in  the 
soil  are  such  that  nutrient  matter  is  constantly  provided  with- 
out their  increase  or  diminution  in  the  soil  or  marl. 

The  substances  which  are  known  to  pertbrm  a  double  office, 
are  the  oxides  of  iron  and  organic  matters.  To  enable  me  to 
give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  oxides  of  iron, 
I  will  state  what  takes  place  in  the  soil  when  it  is  well  con- 
stituted for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  other  plants  employed 
as  food.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  the 
iron  is  set  down  as  a  peroxide ;  this  is  the  state  in  which  the 
iron  is  obtained.  In  tlie  best  of  soils  the  iron  is  not  all  of  it 
in  this  state ;  but  that  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides — the 
protoxide  and  peroxide.  Now,  the  protoxide  is  changed  in 
making  an  analysis*  into  the  peroxide,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  effecting  a  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  exact  or  an  uniform  result.  The  nitric  acid  added  to  the 
solution,  is  deprived  of  so  much  of  its  oxygen  by  the  pro* 
toxide  as  is  sufficient  to  change  it,  or  convert  it  to  a  peroxide. 
Now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  this  change  takes 
place  when  the  soil  is  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
and  air.  The  protoxide  passes  into  a  peroxide  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  Y^ater.  It  would  remain  in  this  state 
permanently,  if  the  soil  was  dry  and  free  from  vegetable  or 
organic  matter.  When  soils  become  exhausted  of  these  mat- 
ters, it  remains  a  permanent  peroxide.  If,  however,  this  pe- 
roxide comes  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  it  robs  the  pe- 
roxide of  an  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  passes  again  into  the 
condition  of  a  protoxide.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  these 
changes  to  take  place  at  all  times  when  the  needful  conditions 
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exist  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  water  of  the  soil  being  robbed 
of  its  oxygen,  its  hydrogen  is  set  free ;  and  being  in  its  nas* 
cent  state,  it  is  ready  itself  to  combine  with  that  body,  for 
whieh  it  has  the  strongest  affinity.  That  body  is  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  air  diffused  in  the  soil ;  and  the  body  formed 
by  this  union  is  wmmania.  Now,  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  bodies  in  the  list  of  nntrients.  Gnano,  as  is  well 
known,  owes  its  fertilizing  properties  in  part  to  ammonia. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  npon  this  fact.  By  the  interchanges  of 
oxygen  which  take  place  with  the  oxides  of  iron,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  ammonia  in  the 
soil.  Bat  the  production  of  ammonia  is  only  one  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  a  soil  in  which  organic 
matter,  iron,  water  and  air  exists.  The  vegetable  matter, 
abo,  nndergoes  a  change,  for  the  oxygen  which  it  has  taken 
from  the  peroxide  of  iron  converts  it  into  organic  acids,  which 
are  known  by  the  names  of  arenic  and  a^pooremc  acids.  These 
acids  being  one  of  the  series  of  changes  effected  through  the 
influence  of  the  oxides,  they  in  their  turn  become  active,  and 
unite  with  the  ammonia  and  form  crenates  and  apocrenates 
of  ammonia.  In  the  condition  of  a  salt,  this  compound  of 
ammonia  and  the  vegetable  acids  are  taken  up  by  the  root8 
of  plants,  and  become  their  food. 

§  87.  I  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  farther  observations  upon  the  action  of 
marls  npon  vegetation.  The  condition  of  the  irou  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  marls,  is  that  of  a  protoxide.  Thus  the  iron 
in  the  greenish  marl  upon  the  Tar  Eiver,  is  a  protoxide.  In 
this  condition,  when  it  is  spread  upon  land  and  mixed  with 
the  soil  which  contains  vegetable  or  organic  matter,  changes 
first  into  a  peroxide,  it  is  then  in  an  active  state,  and  seeing 
upon  one  of  the  elements  of  water,  decomposes  it.  The  ox- 
ides of  iron  in  the  marl  undergo  the  same  changes  in  the  soil 
to  which  they  are  applied,  as  those  which  have  been  describ- 
ed as  taking  place  in  all  soils  which  have  not  been  exhausted 
(A  these  organic  matters.  It  will  therefore  be  expected  that 
marls  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  are  more 'val- 
uable than  those  ^(^hich  are  destitute  of  it,  and  to  the  action 
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of  its  oxides,  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  its  most  important 
effects,  the  supply  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  even  the  or- 
ganic salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

These  facts  furnish  important  hints  relatiye  to  the  proper 
preparatioh  of  marl  for  the  plantation,  viz :  that  it  should  be 
composted  with  oi^ganic  matters.  We  supply  in  this  way  the 
conditions  for  its  favorable  action  upon  vegetation.  With  a 
large  quantity  of  organic  matter^  a  large  amount  of  marl  may 
be  used  without  detriment  to  the  vegetation,  and  the  larger 
the  quantity  the  greater  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  will 
be  generated.  For  certain  crops,  this  practice  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments 
with  wheat,  that  there  is  a  certain  yield  produced  by  the  use 
of  the  mineral  fertilizers  as  phosphates  of  lime, — but  these 
will  not  increase  the  yield  beyond  a  certain  standard  when 
used  by  themselves.  But  if  a  larger  supply  of  ammonia  is 
furnished,  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  is  increased  beyond 
that  standard.  So  that  in  order  to  ♦bring  lands  to  their  full 
capacity,  ammonia  must  be  supplied  also  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly. A  compost  of  marl  properly  made,  is  one  of  the  best  fer- 
rilizera  for  wheat,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the  fiivorable 
influence  is  due  in  pdtt,  to  the  chemical  changes  which  I  have 
described  by  which  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products  of  change. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  value  of  marl  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  phophoric  acid  and  potash  which  is  contained  in  a 
ton,  does  not  give  its  true  value.  All  marl  contains  a  small 
amount  of  organic;  matter,  but  it  is  improved  by  adding  more, 
and  thus  preparing  it,  we  provide  for  a  continuance  of  those 
changes  by  the  instrumentality  of  iron  until  the  organic  mat- 
ter is  consumed,  and  when  ammonia  will  cease  to  be  genera- 
ted. It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  organic  matter  is 
necessary  to  effect  these  changes  which  produce  the  salts  of 
ammonia ;  in  its  total  absence,  it  is  true,  ammonia  is  produced ; 
still,  in  the  state  of  simple  ammonia,  it  is  not  fit  for  nutrition ; 
it  requires  a  union  with  some  acid,  and  therefore  the  great 
importance  of  providing  all  the  conditions  for  the  full  action 
of  marl  upon  the  crops  to  which  it  is  applied. 

j}  88.  If  the  foregoing  views  arie  correct,  it  will  be  admitted 
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that  the  simple  application  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  organic 
matter  may  become  the  best  of  fertilizers.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  scales  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  oxides  and 
otherrefase  matter  obtained  from  a  smith's  forge  are  excellent 
fertilizers  for  the  pear  and  other  fruit  trees ;  and  they  are  no 
doubt  equally  valuable  for  wheat  and  Indian  com.  Iron  itself 
is  always  present  in  the  ash  of  a  plant  It  is  no  doubt  an  im- 
portant element  in  its  organization,  giving  it  tone  and  strength. 
But  as  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  it  is  equally  an  essen- 
tial element  in  soils  and  marls,  for  its  influence  in  effecting 
those  changes  which  finally  result  in  the  production  of  the 
vegetable  salts  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda  and  lime.  It  is  in 
this  state  that  they  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and 
become  thereby  the  effective  agents  of  growth. 

When  the  functions  of  iron  in  a  soil  or  marl  are  known,  it 
does  not  appear  improbable  that  it  is  as  important  and  as  val- 
uable as  phosphoric  acid.or  potash.  In  some  marls  it  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  change  which  tlie  iron  has  already  undergone 
by  its  having  become  brown  or  reddish.  This  change  does 
Dot  probably  affect  its  qualities,  though  some  maintain  that 
the  red  marl  is  better  than  the  blue.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  th^t  the  protoxide  of  the  blue  has  passed  into 
peroxide  ;  the  latter  may  be  changed  back  to  the  protoxide 
in  a  soil  charged  with  organic  matter,  and  though  I  have 
omitted  to  state  the  fact,  the  organic  acids  are  capable  of  act- 
ing also  upon  the  oxide  of  iron  and  forming  with  them  salts, 
in  which  state  they  become  fitted  for  reception  into  the  cir- 
culation of  the  plant. 

§  89.  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  importance 
of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  This 
subject  is  especially  interesting  to  planters  in  this  State,  Ist, 
from  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  best  soils  of  the 
eastern  counties  consist  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  main,  and 
2d,  from  another  fact  that  the  soil  in  the  midland  counties  is 
deficient  in  organic  matter,  it  having  been  consumed  by  long 
cultivation,  aided,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  climate.  In 
1847, 1  prepared  an  article  for  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  Agriculture,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  forth  in 
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HH  a  clear  a  light  as  possible^  the  functions  of  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  having  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
the  views  I  then  entertained,  and  still  believing  them  to  con* 
tain  important  principles,  I  shall  transcribe  them  as  they  were 
then  printed.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  more 
scientific  details  of  the  paper  belong  to  the  celebrated  Mulder, 
who  has  taken  a  widely  different  view  of  the  importance  of 
organic  matter  in  soil  from  Liebig.  I  made  just  an  allusion 
to  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  a  previous  communication,  which 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract : 

**  Supplying,  then,  the  soil  with  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  seYcral 
inipoi'tant  results  follow ;  the  rocks  arc  dissolved  and  the  plants  may  be 
supplied  \^Hlth  the  necessary  carbon,  ammonia,  and  other  essential  inorganic 
matter."  The  doctrine  contained  in  this  extract  is  important,  and  may  be 
drawn  out  more  in  detail.  The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  that  mould 
or  the  black  matter  of  soil,  was  eminently  useful.  Many,  and  pwhaps  all, 
at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  that  it  was  the  principal  food  of  plants. 
The  idea,  it  is  true,  was  crude,  and  it  will  not  offend  any  one  at  the  present 
fiine  to  say  that  the  early  notions  of  farmers  and  chemists,  who  had  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  the  subject,  were  crude,  and  probably,  if  we  insist  upon 
ft,  were  really  erroneous.  Still,  even  error,  in  toto,  is  rare,  and  some  truth 
at  least  is  usually  mixed* with  it;  that  it  was  a  valuable  composition  in  tiie 
8oil,  and  performed  some  function  serviceable  to  vegetation,  was  a  common 
belief.  The  error  consisted  in  the  misapprehension  of  the  truth,  and  was 
not  so  broad  or  fatal  as  that  which  maintains  that  it  is  of  no  use  at  alL  It 
is  by  no  means  a  fatal  error  to  maintain  that  a  substance  is  important,  and 
yet  mistake  its  function  or  office.  It  is  one  of  those  errors  which  belong 
to  theory,  and  does  not  necessarily  exist  in  practice.  A  farmer,  for  instance, 
believes  that  bam  yard  manure  is  useful.  His  belief  will  lead  him  to  save 
it,  and  employ  it  upon  his  corn,  and  this  he  may  do  notwithstanding  hLs 
theory  of  its  action  is  misapprehened,  or  may  be  totally  fidse.  The  main 
tiling  is  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact.  Still,  a  correct  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, how  the  organic  matter  acts,  in  what  way  it  is  beneficial,  and  how  it 
is  related  to  the  inorganic  matter,  will  undoubtedly  increase  our  power 
over  the  products  of  the  earth.  This  is  by  no  means  an  irrati<Hial  view  of 
the  subject.  If  we  apply  it  to  some  of  the  most  common  processes  of 
farming,  as  plowing,  it  is  evident  that  the  farmer  who  best  understands  the 
object  and  use  of  plowing,  will  derive  the  most  benefit  firom  it  All  agree 
that  it  is  useful,  and  hence  all  will  plow ;  still,  those  will  plow  the  best,  and 
adapt  the  work  better  to  the  end  in  view,  who  best  understands  its  use, 
than  the  farmer  who  has  only  this  naked  truth  at  his  elbow,  that  it  is  use- 
ful, but  knows  not  why  or  wherefore.     Theory^  then,  to  ooDtinue  the  line 
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of  remark,  is  useful ;  and  correct  theory  eminently  useful  At  the  same 
time,  the  f(itt  may,  and  usually  is,  more  important  practically;  for  the  fWct 
leads  to  the  right  action,  but  it  may  fall  short  of  the  benefit  it  is  calculated 
to  gire,  when  fact  and  correct  theory  are  conjoined,  and  go  to  the  work 
together.  Theory  and  hook  teaming  are  often  ridiculed  by  the  matUr  of 
fact  fHan^  and  yet  observation  often  bears  us  out  in  the  opinion  that  in  most 
instances  there  is  not  only  a  great  want  of  fiicts,  but  that  also  when  found 
they  are  often  greatly  perverted.  But  we  turn  now  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  us.  What  are  the  functions  which  the  organic  matter 
performs  in  vegetation?  Our  belief  is,  that  all  terrestrial  plants,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  require  it,  are  at  least  benefited  by  it  That  it  is  not 
taken  into  the  plant  in  the  condition  of  mould  or  humus,  is  proved  fi-om 
the  fiict  that  it  is  not  in  this  condition  sufficiently  soluble.  If  then  it  is 
nseful,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  it  undergoes  certain  changes  before 
it  becomes  the  food  of  plants.  It  may  minister  to  the  wants  of  vegetation 
in  several  wTiys,  without  its  becoming  the  food  itself.  It  ministers  to  the 
vegetable  by  its  presence,  procuring  thereby  an  open  state  of  the  soil,  by 
rhich  air  is  more  freely  conveyed  to  the  roots.  It  ministers,  also,  to  the 
wants  of  vegetation  by  its  absorbent  and  retentive  powers.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  vegetation.  These,  then,  though  not 
all  the  uses  which  mould  exercises  in  vegetation,  still  are  suflBciently  im- 
portant to  merit  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  In  neither  do  we  find 
that  the  brown  or  black  matter  of  soil  becomes  the  nutriment  of  vegetables, 
and  yet  its  service  is  immense.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  agents  exist  there.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
silex  and  alumine,  and  organic  matter,  would  remain  without  change  for- 
ever, were  there  no  other  bodies  of  a  more  active  kind,  whose  affinities  be- 
come a  present  and  efficient  cause  for  action.  These  powers  or  forces  exist 
m  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  water  diffused  through  the  soil,  and  it  is 
proper  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  soil,  from  that 
above  or  without  it  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  elements,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  79  nitrogen  to  21  oxygen.  The  latter  is 
free  and  uncombined  with  the  nitrogen,  or  is  merely  dissolved  in  it,  just  as 
sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved  in  water.  The  consequences  which  follow  from 
this  condition  or  state  of  the  dements,  is,  that  both  are  free  to  unite  with 
other  bodies,  that  is,  so  far  as  attraction  for  each  other  is  concerned  there 
is  no  hindrance  or  force  to  be  overcome  to  bring  about  a  separation. 
Hence,  in  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  inhaled  combines  readily  with  the  carbon  suspended  in  the  return  or 
Tenons  blood.  So  in  the  soil,  there  is  the  same  independence;  the  oxygen 
or  nitrogen  is  not  hindered  from  uniting  with  other  bodies  by  any  affinity 
existing  between  themselves.  The  final  end  or  cause  of  this  is,  the  ulti- 
mate union  of  the  oxygen  with  certain  bodies  in  the  soil,  especially  with 
the  organic  part     The  other  agent,  water,  undergoes  chemical  changes  of 
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a  differ«nt  kind.  In  ihk  the  elements  ure  diemicaDy  eombined,  and  henot 
they  are  not  so  readily  separated  from  each  other,  and  hence,  too,  its  actaoo 
is  constant,  and  that  which  is  proper  to  it  in  its  state  of  integrity — ^it  is  the 
solvent  power  so  necessary  to  bring  all  particles  to  a  state  of  fineness  that 
they  may  pass  into  the  organism  of  yegetables;  for  solution  is  merely  that 
separation  of  particles  to  that  degree  of  minuteness  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  suspended  in  the  medium.  They  are  merely  farther  apart,  and 
they  are  brought  thereby  into  a  condition  to  undergo  &rther  and  more 
thorough  changes  than  they  were  prerious  to  their  solution  or  suspension 
in  the  medium  itself.  But  certain  bodies  can  and  do  decompose  it,  the  final 
end  or  cause  of  which  is  to  supply  ammonia  or  rather  nitrogen  to  the 
growing  plants.  Air  and  water,  then,  contain  the  elements  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to  return  once  more  to  that  vital 
state  in  which  it  exists  in  living  vegetables,  or  in  other  words,  to  become 
the  food  of  plants. 

-  If  we  now  trace  the  changes  which  decaying  wood  undergoes  &om  the 
time  when  it  first  ceases  to  be  a  living  body  to  that  last  change  by  which 
it  is  fitted  for  the  function  of  nutrition,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  its  use  ii» 
this  part  of  the  economy  of  nature.  Wood,  when  it  has  lost  its  vitality, 
goes  to  decay,  but  the  progressive  changes  which  it  passes  through  are  not 
analagoiis  to  putrefaction.  Rotten  wood,  as  it  exists  in  decayed  trees,  is  a 
neutral  substance;  neither  acid  or  alkaline  at  first  But  in  progress  of 
time,  several  definite  substances  are  formed  fix>m  it,  which  possess  activity 
and  belong  mainly  to  the  dass  of  acids,  and  are  capable  of  combining  with 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  which  are  soluble  salts,  and  in  this  state 
minister  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Oi  the  substances  which  are  formed  by 
decaying  wood,  and  by  peat  or  muck,  ulmine  is  one,  which  is  also  a  neuteil 
body,  and  is  quite  insoluble,  and  hence  is  not  useful  as  a  nutriment  This 
substance  is  called  ulmine  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  prepared  fix)m  the 
wood  of  the  elm;  but  it  is  found  in  all  other  kinds  of  vegetable  matters 
which  are  undergoing  the  changes  already  alluded  to.  Ulmine  is  formed 
from  wood,  or  fibrous,  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind,  as  leaves,  twigs,  &Cy 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  or  contained  in  the  moist  earth. 
By  a  simultaneous  action  carbonic  acid  is  liberated.  The  substance  foimed 
may  be  represented  by  Cts,  Hn,  Om;  88  equivalents  of  carbon,  2T  of  hydro- 
gen, and  24  of  oxygen.  The  substance  represented  by  this  formula  is  a 
white,  friable  substance,  found  in  the  interior  of  hoUow,  decaying  trees, 
and  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  <tf  the  woody  fibre.  Lignine  also  pro- 
duces other  bodies  by  combining  with  oxygen.  Thus,  4  atoms  of  lignine,* 
C4I,  Hts,  Oti,  with  14  of  oxygon,  produce  80.  0%  with  18H.  0. ;  and  an  atom 
of  ulmine,  Cm*  H14,  Ol^  Other  products  of  an  analogous  kind  are  formed 
from  wood  by  union  with  oxygen.     Of  these,  humus  and  humic  adds  are 


*  Kane's  Chemiatiy^  edited  by  Drapev^  p.  6a&. 
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;  the  most  rmukable.  The  first  is  represented  bj  the  formula  Om 
Ui4»  Oii;  the  Utter  hj  C^,  His,  On.  These  two  sctds,  which  are  spontane- 
ously  formed,  and  are  ocxmnon  in  peat  and  other  earths,  diifer  from  each 
rtber  in  their  rektions  to  ammonia;  the  first  having  no  affinity  for  it,  while 
m  the  latter  it  is  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  oonse- 
qaenoe  of  this  affinity,  it  no  doubt  forms  an  important  element  in  produo- 
tiTo  soils.  « 

Another  class  of  yegetable  acids,  which  are  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  oxygen  on-  organic  matter,  is  called  the  azotized,  from  the  fact  that  they 
ooDlain  nitrogen.  These  adds  are  the  erenie  and  apoerenie  of  Berzelius. 
Both  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  the  apoerenie  less  so  than  the 
crenic.  They  form  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  soluble  and  insoluble 
alts;  some  of  which  are  essential  constituents  of  a  rich  and  productive 
8oiL 

By  the  continued  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  wood  and 
other  organic  matters  are  converted  into  a  nutriment  for  vegetables.  The 
creoic  and  apoerenie  acids  are  products  of  bodies  which  are  nitrogenous 
themselves;  the  nitrogen  of  which  is  retained  through  aU  the  changes 
which  the  organic  matters  pass. 

It  seems  to  be  established,  then,  that  organic  matter  may  be  useful  to 
plants,  and  may  promote  their  growth  in  various  ways.  This  conclusion 
might  be  made  almost  a  priori^  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  na- 
tive of  the  bodies  under  consideration ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  many 
bodies  require  nitrogen ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  some  of  the  organic 
bodies  contain,  and  others  absorb  and  retain  ammonia  obstinately.  And 
each  of  these  classes  of  bodies  are  soluble,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  receiv- 
ed into  the  vegetable  system. 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  are  true,  why  should  farmers  be  taught 
that  the  organic  matter  of  decaying  leaves  and  of  their  barn  yards  is  use- 
less? that  it  is  a  bad  economy  to  spread  it  upon  their  fields,  or  plow  it  into 
their  soU  ?  We  have  sometimes  wondered  why  it  is  that  many  intelligent 
fanners  hold  book  fiurming  in  such  low  repute.  We,  however,  have  been 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause;  when,  for  instance,  doctrines  are  taught  so  con- 
trary to  their  experience;  and  when  they  are  told  that  they  had  better  burn 
their  bam  yard  manure  rather  than  carry  it  out  to  their  meadows,  we  arc 
not  at  all  surprised  that  they  lose  confidence  in  books,  and  hence  often  re- 
fuse to  receive  many  things  which  are  really  sound  and  valuable;  and  this, 
on  account  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  come  apparently  from  a  ro> 
sponsible  source. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  ammonia  in  the  soil.  Chemists 
sre  not  agreed  as  to  the  processes  by  which  ammonia  is  supplied  to  the  soil 
That  it  exists  there,  and  that  it  is  provided  for  by  certain  chemical  changes 
is  admitted.  We  have  stated  in  a  former  article  in  this  journal,  that  one 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  restored  to  the  soil  is  through  the  mutual  in< 
fluence  of  water  and  the  protoxide  of  iron;  the  latter  substance  having  the 
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power  of  decomposing  the  former  and  taking  to  itself  its  oxygen ;  the  hy- 
drogen being  liberated  instantly  combines  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  in 
the  soil,  and  forms  with  it  ammonia.  Humic  acid,  too,  by  its  strong  affinity 
for  ammonia,  rapidly  absorbs  it  whenever  it  is  freed  from  its  combinations. 
Other  modes  undoubtedly  exist  by  which  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are 
supplied  with  this  essential  element.  Ammonia,  too,  has  been  proved  to 
be  presbnt  at  all  times  in  the  atmosphere,  though  only  in  small  proportions. 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  ammonia  is  found  in  the  soil  is  that  of  apo- 
crcnate  of  ammonia ;  a  compound  which  is  formed  from  hmnic  acid  by  its 
continued  oxidation;  the  apocrenic  acid  being  merely  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation  of  the  same  substance.  In  the  chain  of  causes  by  which  apo- 
crenic acid  is  formed,  nitric  acid  is  also  generated,  according  to  Mulder— 
this  acid  acts  with  great  vehemence  upon  humic  acid.  Admitting  the  fact 
of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  and  its  subsequent  action  on  humic  acid 
follows  necessarily ;  and  furthermore,  we  can  understand  how  the  humic 
acid  is  oxidated  and  changed  into  apocrenic  acid.  Mulder  says,  p.  166,  in 
his  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Pliysiology,  when  apocrenic  acid 
is  found  in  the  soil  it  is  accompanied  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid; 
the  ammonia  of  the  soil  produced  in  it  from  the  atmospheric  air  it  has  ab- 
sorbed, may,  by  the  influence  of  decaying,  organic  substances  and  water, 
be  converted  into  nitric  acid;  and  no  doubt  is  so  when  the  bases  required 
for  nitrification  are  present.  Saltpetre  was  long  extracted  from  the  soil 
exclusively,  as  in  many  phiccs  in  Egypt,  India,  &c.  By  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  soil,  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  ammo- 
nia produced  from  the  constituents  of  the  air  are  oxidized;  water  and  nitric 
acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  meets  with  a  substance  in  the  soil,  humic  acid 
and  himiin,  which  by  its  influence  is  converted  into  apocrenate  of  ammonia, 
and  at  the  same  time  produces  carbonic  acid.  This  change  of  humic  acid 
into  apocrenic  acid  takes  place  in  minute  quantities;  as  is  the  case  vtath  the 
formation  of  ammonia  which  precedes  it  Thus,  to  form  one  equivalent  of 
apocrenic  acid,  there  are  required  two  equivalents  of  humic  acid  and  one 
equivalent  of  ammonia  and  seventy-six  equivalents  of  oxygen.  In  this 
production  of  apocrenic  acid,  the  ammonia  from  the  humate  of  ammonia  is 
not  only  transferred  to  the  apocrenic  acid,  but  it  performs  an  intermediate 
part,  namely,  the  fixing  of  oxygen.  Through  the  tendency  of  ammonia 
to  form  nitric  acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  soil 
is  combined  with  the  constituents  of  the  humic  acid;  the  ammonia  itself 
remaining  unchanged;  neither  leaving  the  soil,  nor  being  oxidized  into 
nitric  acid.  If  there  be  not  an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  and  if  the  air 
be  moist,  and  lime,  magnesia  or  potash  be  present,  ammonia  is  first  pro- 
duced, and  afterwards  nitric  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  these 
leaves,  organic  substances  are  in  excess,  humic  acid  is  formed  by  their  de- 
cay; at  the  same  time,  ammonia  is  produced  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  at- 
mosphere; and,  finally,  apocrenate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  and  Winter." 

This  long  extract  seemed  to  be  required  in  order  to  put  the  reader  in 
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possession  of  the  riews  of  Mulder  <m  this  important  auliject;  from  which 
it  is  well  established  that  organic  matter  in  soil  is  of  the  highest  moment ; 
and  that  it  not  only  ministers  indirectly  to  the  growth  of  plants,  as  stated 
in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  but  also  becomes  food  iteelf  in  the  form  of 
ipocrenate  of  ammonia.  So,  also,  that  important  substance,  carbonic  acid, 
is  liberated  and  furnished  to  the  roots;  a  substance  which  many  suppose 
is  taken  up  by  the  leaves  only.  The  apocrenates  are  continually  forming; 
not  only  the  apocrenate  of  anunonia  but  also  those  of  potash,  lime  and 
magnesia. 

Through,  then,  the  action  of  the  organic  acids  the  inorganic  bodies  are 
received  also  into  the  circulation  of  vegetables ;  and  this  gives  us  an  idea 
of  its  importance,  namely,  as  a  medium  by  which  lime,  magnesia  and  pot- 
ash are  supplied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  rather  insoluble  bodies,  though  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
potash  are,  as  is  well  known,  highly  soluble. 

We  should  take  an  unsafe  course  in  practice,  then,  in  rejecting  the  or- 
ganic part  of  manures ;  and  how  truly  important  lime,  potash,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, Ac,  are ;  still,  soils  cannot  be  and  are  not  fertile  if  they  contain 
only  these;  and  the  highest  and  most  valuable  soils  are  those  in  which  a 
due  balance  is  preserved  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  parts.         « 

§  90.  Unfortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  agriculture, 
the  marls  of  Kortb  Carolina  are  too  sandy  to  bear  transport- 
ation to  distant  points;  and  hence,  their  use  is  now  limited 
to  the  plantations  upon  which  they  are  found.  If,  however, 
a  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  sand  could  be  sepa- 
rated cheaply  from  their  useful  parts,  they  would  then  be  re- 
duced in  weight  and  bulk  sufBciently  to  bear  transportation 
on  those  railroads  which  pass  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  beds  in  which  they  lie,  and  those  especially  upon  the 
Cape  Fear  and  the  Neuse  might  be  transported  very  cheaply 
by  water.  The  quantity  of  sand,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  often 
as  high  as  80  per  cent.  Tlie  remainder  twenty  per  cent  con- 
tains all  the  fertilizing  matter.  This  20  per  cent  is  a  concen- 
trated manure,  and  compares  very  favorably  with  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  especially,  considering  that  its  cost  would 
be  very  much  less,  or  according  to  its  actual  cost,  it  would  be 
worth  quite  as  much  as  the  superphosphate. 

By  aid  of  suitable  machinery,  it  is  highly  probable  the  sand 
may  be  separated  rapidly  from  the  valuable  parts  which  com- 
pose it.    If  so,  the  interests  of  agriculture  would  be  greatly 
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promoted,  and  the  revenue  npon  the  railroads  increased ;  and 
in  the  end,  it  might,  and  invariably  would  supplant  gnano, 
which  is  a  drain  upon  the  pockets  of  planters. 

§  91.  In  order  to  free  the  sand  from  adherent  marl,  it  might 
be  passed  through  a  cylinder,  the  inside  of  which  had  many 
projecting  angles,  and  within  which  another  cylinder  studded 
witli  angular  rods  should  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  while 
the  marl  and  water  was  passing  through  them.  The  sand, 
after  issuing  from  the  machine,  would  subside  almost  imme- 
diately, while  the  lighter  marl  would  pass  forward  and  be 
allowed  to  subside  in  vat«.  With  a  machine  properly  con- 
structed, a  hundred  tons  of  marl  might  be  washed  in  a  day, 
and  though  all  the  sand  might  not  be  removed  from  it,  yet  a 
very  large  proportion  would  be.  Some  of  the  marls,  as 
analysis  proves,  contain  seventy-five  per  cent  of  sand.  The 
concentration  consequent  upon  its  removal  would  convert  it 
^  into  a  fertilizer  which  would  contain  three  or  four  times  its 
amount  if  it  was  in  its  natural  state.  The  washed  marl  would 
then  possess  the  following  composition : 

Pho8pbate  of  lime,  2.50 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  25.00 

Carbonate  of  lime, ' 44.17 

Magnesia,  1.71 

Potaah,  2.85 

Soda, 2.60 

Sulphuric  acid 0.72 

Chlorine,    0.62 

Organic  matter,   lft.12 

Soluble  silica,  0.78 

Water,    8.76 

The  commercial  value  of  marl  of  this  description  will  be 
from  8  to  0  cents  per  bushel.  A  bushel  of  dry  marl  weigh- 
ing eighty  pounds,  and  twenty-five  bushels  weighing  two 
thousand  pounds,  it  will  be  worth  from  $1  60  to  $1  80  per 
ton.  Fifty  tons  of  marl  might  be  washed  per  day,  which 
would  give  about  twelve  tons  of  concentrated  marl  in  the 
vats.  The  cost  of  raising  and  washing  may  be  performed  at 
from  37^  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  perhaps  less  tlian  the  low- 
est figure. 
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§  92.  The  washing  of  the  marls  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  green  sand  marls,  the  white  eocene  marls  upon  the  Neuse 
in  Craven  county,  may  also  be  profitably  subjected  to  the 
operation.  It  would  at  any  rate  improve  it  much,  for  agri- 
culture, and  serve  to  create  a  demand  for  it  in  the  midland 
counties.  Besides,  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  this  opera- 
tion, it  becomes  an  excellent  material  for  burning  into  quick 
lime.  Being  in  a  fine  incoherent  state  after  washing,  and 
also  wet  or  a  calcareous  mud,  it  might  be  pressed  at  once  by 
means  of  moulds  into  the  form  of  large  bricks,  and  when  al- 
lowed to  dry,  put  up  in  kilns  for  burning.  In  western  New 
York,  the  white  fresh  water  marl  is  treated  in  this  way,  with 
the  exception  that  it  does  not  require  washing.  But  it  is 
moulded  into  the  form  of  bricks  and  burned.  It  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  whiteness,  and  is  used  mostly  for  white-wash- 
ing. 

The  foregoing  hints  are  thrown  out  without  having  had 
time  and  opportunity  for  testing  their  value.  They  are  sug- 
gested in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  limestone  in  the  mid- 
dle counties  of  the  State,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of 
lime.  Tliere  is  lime  enough  in  the  eastern  counties,  but  its 
intermixture  with  sand,  which  diminishes  its  value  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  banks, 
which  have  been  designated. 

§  93.  To  show  that  green  sand  and  other  marls  may  be 
transported  over  railroads,  I  propose  to  quote  what  has  trans- 
pired already  in  New  Jersey,*  thus,  there  was  transported 
over  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural  Eailroad  du- 
ring 1856,  270,982  bushels  of  marl,  all  of  which  found  a  mar- 
ket out  of  the  marl  district,  and  some  of  it  out  of  the  State  ; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  of  the  marl  and  the  ready 
sale  it  finds  along  the  road,  it  requires  only  to  witness  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  lands  along  the  whole  route  of  the 
road.  Monmouth  county,  and  other  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
were  as  barren,  or  as  much  exhausted  by  cultivation,  as  any 


*  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  QeoL  Hurrej  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
Tnr  \m,  p.  53. 
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parts  of  this  State.  The  nse  of  marl  has  renovated  the  coun- 
try, a  profitable  trade  has  sprung  up  which  will  not  only  ben^ 
efit  the  owners  of  marl  pits,  but  that  part  of  the  agricultural 
community  who  avail  themselves  of  this  substance,  when  it 
can  be  brought  from  a  distance  to  their  doors. 

§  94.  Tlie  mode  of  calculating  the  money  value  of  a  marl, 
is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  percentages  represent  the 
absolute  weights  in  the  compound, — thus  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime  is  equivalent  to  one  pound  in  a  hundred. 
This  number,  one,  or  one  pound  multiplied  by  20,  and  then 
estimated  by  the  value  per  pound  of  the  substance,  gives  its 
value  in  100  lbs.  of  marl ;  or,  if  there  is  2,16  phosphoric  acid, 
the  product  is  4,32,  which  multiplied  by  6  cents,  the  value  per 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid  gives  $2.16,0,  or  two  dollars  and 
sixteen  cents,  the  value  of  this  substance  in  a  hundred  pounds 
of  marl.  The  object  to  be  secured  in  washing  the  marl,  is  to 
raise  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  suf&ciently  to  make 
it  a  merchantable  substance,  and  thereby  benefit  the  agricul- 
tural community  far  and  wide. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Animal  manures — Fish — Crabs — Cancerine  composition  of  fish  before  and 
after  drying — Compost  of  Crabs — ^Preservation  of  the  oflal  of  fish  at  the 
large  fishing  establishments. 

§  95.  The  best  interests  of  agriculture  require  a  ready 
and  cheap  supply  of  manure.  Its  prosperity  depends  upon 
it  Without  fertilizers,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  sustain 
this  branch  of  business,  except  in  some  highly  favored  districts 
where  the  supply  has  been  prodigally  provided.  A  source 
from  whence  an  immense  supply  in  some  localities  may  be 
obtained  is  the  ocean.    The  myriads  of  fish,  for  example, 
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which  resort  to  the  shores  of  Isorth  Carolina,  might  be  tursed 
to  an  immense  profit.  The  use  of  fisli,  employed  for  this 
purpose,  has  been  practiced  for  a  century  upon  and  near  the 
coast  where  they  can  be  readily  procured.  Both  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  their  em- 
ployment. Recently  in  New  Jersey  a  more  systematic  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  furnish  agriculturists  with  a  supply 
of  this  kind  of  manure.  In  the  old  way  of  employing  fish 
they  were  put  whole,  if  small,  into  a  hill  of  corn  or  spread 
over  the  field.  In  this  mode  they  become  highly  useful,  but 
were  very  ofi'ensive.  The  moss-bonkers  have  been  principal- 
ly used  in  New  Jersey,  and  are  regarded  as  a  powerful  ma- 
nure. Prof.  Cook  has  given  an  analysis  of  this  fish  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  which 
it  contains  and  its  comparative  value  when  dried  as  a  ma- 
nure.* 
In  the  fresh  state,  it  consists  of 

Water,    77.17 

Oil,    8.90 

Dry  sabsUnoe,  19.98 

The  dry  substance  is  composed  of 

Lime,    8.A70 

Magnesia,    670 

Potash,  1.M5 

Soda, , 1.019 

Phosphoric  acid,  7.784 

Chlorine,  678 

Silica,  1.888 

Orgpnic  matter,    78.801 

100.000 
Ammonia,  9.282 

The  fish  were  taken  in  the  fall  at  the  season  when  they  are 
fat.  At  this  season  they  weigh  nearly  a  pound.  Substances 
which  abound  in  oil  always  make  powerful  fertilizers.    The 


*  Third  AmiDal  Report  for  18M,  of  tb«  Gtol.  Surrey  of  New  Jers^,  p.  68. 
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cotton  seed  is  a  well  known  substance,  whose  reputation  as  a 
fertiliser  is  based  in  part  upon  its  oil.  But  fish  are  rich  in 
oil,  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  hence  they  form  a  con- 
centrated manure.  If  the  analysis  is  compared  with  those 
which  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  the  constituents  offish  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  employed. 

§  96.  The  same  remark,  however,  applies  equally  well  to 
all  animal  matters — flesh,  bone,  the  hoofs,  horns  and  hair,  all 
are  active  fertilizers,  their  speedy  influence  being  dependent 
upon  the  state  and  condition  in  which  they  are  applied.  Bone 
ground  finely  is  much  more  active  than  when  it  is  coarse. 
To  obtain  speedy  action  it  must  bo  soluble.  But  fish  manure 
occupies  an  intermediate  position — it  is  more  speedy  in  its 
action  than  bone  dust,  but  it  is  more  transient  in  its  effects, 
in  which  case,  it  has  a  close  resemblance  to  guano. 

§  97.  Crabs  and  fish  of  the  same  class  have  also  been  pre- 
pcu'ed  for  a  like  purpose.  The  king  crab  resorts  at  seasons  of 
the  year  to  parts  of  our  coast  in  immense  numbers.  These 
on  being  taken  are  dried  and  ground  when  it  is  prepared  for 
use.  It  has  been  sold  under  the  name  of  Cancenne  from 
cancer,  a  crab.  When  compared  with  guano,  it  is  found  quite 
similar  in  composition.  As  guano  is  supposed  to  owe  its  value 
mainly  to  its  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  fish  or  cauceriue  to  determine  their  relative 
values.* 

Thus  Peruvian  Guano  contains  of 


Ammonia,    16.00 

PhoR.  acid,    14.76 

Caucerine  ammonia,  10.76 

Dry  fish         do         9.27 

Phos()horic  acid 7.78 

Phosphoric  acid  in  cancerine,    4.06 

All  immense  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  is  lost  which  might 
be  saved  in  the  oflals  of  fish.     If  they  were  dried  or  preserved 


♦  (ji«ol.  Surrey  of  New  Jersey,  p.  61,  for  1856. 
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in  8  mode  whieh  shonld  free  them  from  offensive  odor,  they 
wonld  be  equally  valaable  for  a  manure.  All  the  large  ea- 
tabliahments  upon  the  extended  coast  of  this  State  and  upon 
itB  bays  and  rivers,  would  furnish  as  much  fertilizing  matter 
as  is  now  imported  into  the  State  in  guano — the  cost  of  which 
is  paid  to  foreign  merchants. 

At  the  present  time,  the  inducements  for  the  preservation 
of  the  offal  of  fish,  and  the  taking  of  those  fish  which  are 
not  used  as  food  are  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
minished cost  of  transportation  by  railroad  and  the  increased 
demand  in  the  interior  for  fertilizers.  The  prepared  can- 
oerine  for  market,  and  which  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
plaster  for  the  purpose  of  removing  its  unpleasant  odor,  is 
composed  of:* 

Ammonia,   26.57 

Organic  matter,  29.23 

Phosphate  of  lime,  6.90 

Sulphate  of  lime,  10.82 

Silex, 1.20 

Water, 26.10 

98.82  Booth. 

The  king  crab  is  used  without  preparation  in  New  Jeraey 
by  the  farmers  of  Cape  May,  though  many  are  in  the  habit 
of  composting  them  with  earth.  It  is  thus  prepared  as  a  ma- 
nnre  for  wheat,  and  it  is  stated  by  Prof.  Cook,  with  the  hap- 
piest effects ;  the  poorest  soils  on  being  dressed  with  from  two 
to  four  thousand  produce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  thirty  bushels  is  not  an  uncommon  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  manure  contains  but  little  inorganic  matter,  an 
improvement  of  it  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  ashes 
or  lime  to  the  compost  or  dirt  heap.  Such  an  addition  would 
tit  it  for  corn,  clover  or  grass. 

It  is  very  possible  the  king  crab,  and  fish  only  fit  for  ma- 
nures, are  not  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  upon  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  to  give  the  business  an  importance 


*  Seoood  AnomU  Report  of  the  Geol.  Surrey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  p.  99. 
10 
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in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  fint  the  real  advantages  of 
their  employment  is  still  very  great,  for  the  profits  of  fishing 
there  may  be  addbd  those  of  agriculture,  which  is  probably 
neglected  on  account  of  the  natm*al  sterility  of  the  lands  upon 
the  sounds  and  rivers.  In  many  places  vegetable  matter  may 
be  obtained  with  which  to  form  in  part  the  compost  heap,  a 
substance  which  is  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  ammonia 
and  other  vegetable  matters. 

§  98.  Concluding  reTnarks  wpon fertilisers.  Husbandry  in 
none  of  its  branches  can  be  conducted  successfully  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fertilizers.  This  remark  is  applicable  only  to  those 
soils  which  have  been  under  cultivation  long  enough  to  ex- 
hibit indications  of  incipient  exhaustion.  There  can  be  no 
question  respecting  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  waste  of 
soils  consequent  upon  cultivation,  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
agriculture  which  does  not  demand  a  constant  supply  of  ma- 
nures ;  and  hence  the  great  importance  of  creating  enough 
from  the  immediate  premises  of  the  establishment.  While  it 
is  better  to  purchase  fertilizers  than  to  proceed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great  staples  without  them,  yet  when  the  expen- 
diture has  to  be  made  in  cash,  it  is  better  to  make  composts, 
save  the  excrements  of  animals,  under  cover,  procure  leaves 
and  all  kind  of  offal,  which  being  placed  in  a  condition  where 
their  volatile  matters  may  be  absorbed,  than  to  expend  ready 
cash  for  those  which,  in  the  end,  are  no  better  than  those 
made  at  home.  To  obtain  the  basis  for  the  construction  of 
compost  heaps,  the  mud,  and  swamp  bottoms,  salt  marsh- 
mud,  when  it  has  had  time  for  discharging  its  saline 
matter,  the  dirt  under  buildings,  which  is  always  rich  in  nitro- 
genous matters,  and  many  other  sources  ma3''  be  found  and 
used.  In  the  eastern  counties,  tliose  places  in  particular, 
which  lie  upon  the  sounds  and  rivers  where  fishing  establish- 
ments are  accessible,  must  funiish  an  important  source  of 
manures.  The  offals  of  fish  should  be  composted  with  dirt, 
leaves,  plaster,  or  fine  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  its  odor  and 
retain  the  ammonia.  But  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
will  be  found  in  the  decaying  wood  of  forests,  swamps  and 
bottoms,  which  should  be  burned  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
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the  ash  secnred  under  cover  before  it  has  lost  a  part  of  its 
potash  bj  rains.  In  this  latitude  it  is  doubly  necessary  that 
aU  fertilizers  which  abound  in  volatile  substances  should  be 
secured  from  the  direct  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun,  for  observa- 
tion very  clearly  proves  that  a  great  loss  is  sustained  in  all 
animal  fertilizers,  where  they  lie  unprotected  upon  the  ground, 
and  especially  if  exposed  to  its  direct  rays.  To  increase  the 
quantity  of  fertilizing  matter  upon  a  plantation,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  business,  and  that  business  should  be  systema- 
tized. It  should  be  followed  up  with  the  same  regularity  and 
attention  as  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  th  raising  of  cotton 
or  com.  A  rich  plantation  is  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  will 
not  wash  nor  become  chanelled  into  unseemly  gullies,  unless 
the  owner  ploughs  his  grounds  carelessly,  or  neglects  to  sup- 
ply the  immediate  wants  of  the  crop  under  cultivation.  Ex- 
posed soils  gully.  Hence  the  importance  of  providing  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  to  save  the  soil  from  washing  by  furnish- 
ing it  a  sufficient  protection  in  the  crop  under  cultivation. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  considerations,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  induce  the  planter  to  provide  fertilizers,  viz :  a 
remunerating  crop  and  a  tillable  surface,  or  one  free  from 
gullies.  A  soil  as  soon  as  it  is  approaching  to  an  exhausted 
state,  will  begin  to  be  marred  and  cut  by  streams  which  cross 
it,  and  those  which  are  formed  by  rain.  Tlie  better  part  is 
thereby  carried  away  and  lost.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  plantation  and  render  its  cultivation  more 
difficult  and  expensive. 

The  cure  for  all  these  incidental  as  well  as  direct  evils,  is 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  fertilizers. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Clay. — Characteristics  of  a  good  clay. — Composition  of  fine  clays. — Com- 
position of  a  clay  upon  Bogue  Sound. 

§  99.  Clay,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  a  constitnent  part  of  a 
vegetable,  is  still  an  important  substance  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impcM'tant  substancee 
in  construction.  It  is  also  employed  largely  in  the  manafac- 
ture  of  articles  indispensable  in  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold, and  is  the  principle  material  employed  in  the  draining 
tile. 

Clays  differ  widely  from  each  other;  some  are  fusible; 
others  are  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  or  scarcely  fusible  by 
the  highest  heat  of  a  furnace.  For  certain  purposes,  the  re- 
fractory clays  are  indispensable.  For  lining  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, this  property  should  exist  in  an  eminent  degree.  For 
household  utensils,  it  is  not  necessary  the  clay  should  be 
highly  refractory  in  the  fire.  As  difi'erent  properties  are  re- 
quired for  the  fiifferent  uses  to  which  clay  is  to  be  put,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  adaptedness  of  clay  for  a  special  purpose 
should  be  determined  by  methods  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  intelligent  individual ;  at  least  that  good  clay  may 
be  determined  by  some  simple  and  easy  experiment. 

In  the  first  place,  good  clay  is  homogeneous ;  it  is  free  from 
lumps,  stones  and  other  foreign  matter.  In  the  second  place, 
it  should  have  an  unctuous  feel ;  this  property  implies  tena- 
city, and  an  ability  to  mould  readily  and  retain  forms  and 
shapes  which  is  given  to  it  by  working. 

In  the  third  place  it  should  contain  sand.  Too  much  sand 
destroys  cohesion,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  sand  imparts  to 
clay  an  ability  to  dry  or  season.  Bricks,  tiles  and  all  utensils 
must  dry  through  before  they  can  be  burned,  else  they  will 
crack  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln.  Excess  of  sand 
renders  moulded  clay   weak  and  unfit  for  handling ;  ^its  tena- 
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city  will  be  80  far  diminished  that  it  cannot  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

Certain  clays  contain  so  little  sand  that  in  order  to  dry  or 
season  well,  it  must  be  added ;  but  when  clay  is  to  be  worked 
by  a  machine,  less  sand  is  required  than  when  it  is  worked  by 
band. 

Clay  that  cuts  smooth  is  probably  a  good  clay.  The  sur- 
face exposed  by  cutting  should  not  exhibit  ragged  lines,  or 
show  particles  of  coaree  sand  or  hard  spots. 

Good  clay  has  a  uniform  color,  and  is  not  spotted  with 
ochrey  matter.  A  clay  may  be  red,  blue,  brownish  or  pur- 
plish, and  yet  possess  excellent  properties. 

Clays  for  certain  purposes  should  not  effervesce  with  acids ; 
this  phenomenon  denotes  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  imparts  fusibility  to  the  compound.  Tliis  tendency  to 
fase  in  the  kiln  is  increased  when  iron  is  present.  All  euch 
clays  will  require  very  great  care  in  burning,  and  when  burnt 
into  brick,  are  unfit  for  places  where  they  will  be  exposed  to 
great  heat  Fire  clays  consist  of  alumina  and  a  line  or  im- 
palpable sand.  For  withstanding  high  heat,  as  much  sand 
must  be  mixed  as  the  clay  can  bear  and  handled  without 
breaking.     Sand  increases  the  infusibility  of  the  mass. 

§  100.  A  bed  of  fine  clay  overlies  the  shell  marl.  At  cer- 
tain places  it  is  fine,  plastic,  cuts  evenly,  and  may  be  moulded 
readily  into  the  form  of  any  article  in  common  use.  On 
Bogne  sound,  it  is  purplish  and  extremely  tine,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent potter's  clay. 

The  composition  of  the  infusible  clays  of  the  best  kinds 
have  been  determined  by  many  analyses.  Thus,  the  celebra- 
ted Stonrbridge  clay  consists,  according  to  the  late  Prof. 
Johnston,  of 

AlnmiDa,   88.8 

Silex, 46.1 

Water, 16.1 

100.0 

The  Woodbridge  fire  clay  of  New  Jersey,  according  to 
Prof.  Cook,  is  composed  of 
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Water, 14640 

Alumina,   52.850 

Protox  iroD  and  magnesia,   0.944 

Silica,  89.76 

Lime,    0.698 

Magnesia, 0.650 

It  is  one  of  the  best  fire  clays  in  this  country. 

The  fusible  clays  contain  lime,  iron,  potash  and  soda,  all  of 
which  vary  more  or  less  in  the  proportions  they  bear  to  the 
alumine. 

The  bed  of  clay  which  has  been  refered  to,  as  forming  one 
of  the  strata  in  the  series  of  coast  deposites,  appears  to  exist 
in  an  uncommon  state  of  purity  upon  Bogue  sound.  It  is 
readily  moulded  and  forms  a  very  firm  mass  on  drying ;  its 
grain  and  texture  is  very  fine  and  is  free  from  irregular  lumps 
or  regular  concretions.  It  is,  therefore,  homogeneous,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  fire-brick,  tiles,  etc. — and  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  door  knobs.    It  is  composed  of 

Water, 5.70 

Silex, 67.40 

Protoxide  of  iron,  8.70 

Alnmina,   28.0S 

Lime,    0.11 

Magnesia^ 0.8 

Potash, 0.4 

Soda, ,... 0.6 

This  day  contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  water  after 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  months.  It  be- 
comes nearly  as  firm  as  a  rock.  This  bed  of  clay  extends 
over  a  wide  territory,  and  at  many  other  points  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  is  equally  fine  and  compact.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  beds  in  the  tertiary  series.  A  fine  variety  of 
it  occurs  near  Halifax. 

Clay  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  fertilizer;  those  only, 
however,  which  are  rich  in  lime  or  potash  can  be  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  expense  of  hauling. 
Clays  of  a  composition  similar  to  the  foregoing  are  not  adapted 
to  this  purpose. 

The  late  Prof.  Johnston,  in  summing  up  the  qualitiee  of  the 
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best  tile  clays,  remarka  that  the  adhesiveness  of  clay  depends 
mainly  upon  the  proportion  of  alumina.  Clays  of  an  average 
goodness  will  contain  about  86  per  cent  of  silex  and  alumina 
when  taken  together.  Mucn  depends  evidently  upon  the 
coarseness  of  the  sand,  for  when  the  sand  is  coarse  the  ten- 
acity of  the  clay  is  very  much  diminished.  Clays  again  in 
which  the  infusible  ingredients  is  greatest,  other  properties 
being  equal  and  favorable,  are  best  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  good  tile,  besides  in  this  case  they  admit  of  being 
moulded  lighter  and  thinner.  If  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  ex- 
ist in  large  proportions,  the  clay  is  rendered  more  fusible,  but 
in  that  case,  it  possesses  an  advantage  of  being  burnt  with 
less  fuel.  So  witli  brick.  The  clay  of  the  tertiary  beds,  it 
will  be  perceived,  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  lime  and 
iron,  or  other  elements  which  are  calculated  to  confer  fusibili- 
ty. Hence  it  will  probably  be  found  that  this  clay  will  rank 
with  the  most  infusible  of  the  clays,  except  the  porcelain 
clays,  and  being  extremely  fine  and  tenacious  is  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  many  fine  earthern  wares  which  are  so 
necessary  in  house  keeping. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  grasses  and  their  functions — ^Different  objects  attained  by  their  culti- 
Yation — Chemical  constitution  of  the  grasses — Elementary  organs,  and 
parts  of  the  blossom. 

§  101.  The  grasses  serve  many  important  purposes.  They 
clothe  the  earth  in  green,  a  color  easy  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  They  protect  the  loose  earth  and  prevent  its  washing 
away  and  transportation  into  the  streams,  or  being  cut  into 
gullies.  They  furnish  food  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  and  the 
moat  important,  the  cereals,  sustain  the  miUions  of  the  human 
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race  which  now  people  ihe  earth.  The  seed  of  all  grasses  are 
nutritious ;  the  smallest  are  only  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  birds 
and  insects.  Those  which  ar^  denominated  corn,  are  those 
which  are  specially  cultivated  for  their  albuminous  matters  for 
the  use  of  man.  The  latter,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  un- 
der this  head ;  the  former,  or  the  grasses,  which  cover  the 
earth  with  green,  and  whose  herbage  forms  the  nutriment  of 
oatde,  compose  the  family  upon  which  I  propose  to  treat. 

The  diversity  in  kind  is  worthy  of  notice.  Each  one  has  its 
place.  The  meadow  has  its  special  occupants  which  usually 
belong  to  the  noble  kinds.  The  marsh  and  bog  are  covered 
with  those  which  are  coarse  and  unnutritious ;  and  the  dry 
hill-side,  with  the  tough  and  wiry  ones  which  serve  merely 
the  protection  of  the  surface.  The  hill-side,  however,  has  a 
better  class  of  occupants ;  and  where  the  surface  is  moist  the 
most  nutritious  grow  luxuriantly,  and  supply  the  herds  and 
flocks  with  the  most  nutritious  food. 

It  is  in  the  temperate  latitudes  that  the  best  grasses  find 
their  home,  and  the  husbandman  the  best  reward  in  their 
cultivation.  It  is  in  the  region  of  the  best  grasses  that  man 
obtains  the  richest  food  ;  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  are  supplied  at  the  least  expense,  where  these  are  tlie 
material  productions  of  the  soil.  Life  is  sustained  at  the  least 
expense  where  the  better  grasses  grow  spontaneously.  Some 
of  them,  however,  must  be  sown  and  cultivated,  and  like  the 
cereals  be  raised  by  the  skill  of  the  fanner.  The  poorest 
grasses  frequently  crowd  out  the  better.  Lands  which  be* 
come  poor,  support  only  the  poorer  kinds,  and  if  the  farmer 
seeks  his  best  interest,  he  will  displace  the  latter  by  good  til* 
lage  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  direct  objects  which  are  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
cultivation  of  grasses,  are  the  production  of  beef,  milk  and 
butter ;  a  greater  variety  of  food,  better  in  kind,  and  more 
abundant  in  quantity. 

The  indirect  benefits  of  the  grasses,  in  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply of  food  for  cattle,  are  for  furnishing  a  source  of  fertilizers 
for  the  cereals,  and  preserving  the  soil  in  a  good  condition. 
If  cattle  are  left  to  roam  at  will  through  the  ranges  of  forest 
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and  wild  pasture,  the  latter  object  is  sacrificed,  though  it  may 
appear  that  less  work  or  labor  is  consumed ;  still,  in  the  long 
ran,  where  lands  are  sold  by  measure,  and  their  limits  restric- 
ted by  lines  and  corners,  the  losses  directly  and  indirectly 
sustained  more  than  counterbalance  the  gains  accruing  from 
the  use  of  indefinite,  uncertain  ranges. 

Another  consideration  bearing  upon  the  cultivation  of 
grasses,  may  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  duty. 
Stock  require  a  variety  of  food.  The  benefits  of  variety  are 
numerous.  Health  is  one.  The  appetite  is  cloyed  by  con- 
finement. Human  experience  is  a  sure  criterion  by  which 
to  determine  the  wants  of  the  beast.  Bacon  is  excellent  food. 
But  who  is  not  better  satisfied  with  his  diet,  if  a  beefsteak 
and  a  fowl  help  make  up  the  routine  of  meals  during  the 
week  ?  Watch  the  feeding  of  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of 
dieep,  and  it  will  at  once  satisfy  the  close  observer,  that  they 
seek  variety,  and  doing  so  they  but  follow  the  promptings  of 
instinct.  Grasses  difi^r  in  value ;  while  the  majority  of  them 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  animals,  some  rank  much 
higher  in  the  nutritive  scale  than  others.  The  most  nutritive 
grow  upon  the  best  soils,  the  least  either  upon  wet,  cold  soils, 
or  upon  worn  out  ones.  Let  an  intelligent  planter  see  the 
grass  of  a  field,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether  the  soil  is  rich 
or  poor,  cold  or  wet.  They  stand  as  indices  of  thrift  or  pov- 
erty, industry  or  laziness,  intelligence  or  ignorance. 

§  102.  In  the  cultivation  of  grasses  difierent  objects  are 
had  in  view.  Most  grasses  are  particularly  desired  for  their 
nutritive  properties,  but  some  fulfil  other  functions!.  They 
may  be  demanded  for  their  ability  to  grow  in  sand,  when 
they  perform  the  important  oJ£ce  of  confining  it  in  its  place. 
Some  make  a  good  turf,  and  their  strong  matted  roots  protect 
the  soil  and  clothe  the  suface  in  a  carpet  of  green. 

That  the  earth  may  be  covered,  and  the  marshes  and 
swamps  productive  in  something  useful  to  the  lower  forms, 
there  are  coarser  grasses  created  which  are  specially  fitted  for 
BQch  places.  The  Pheleum  pratense,  Poa  trivialis,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  rich  and  nutritive  ones  are  constitutionally  unfitted 
for  the  marsh.    A  rich,  sweet  grass  with  nutritive  seeds,  the 
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GRyceriafluGtana^  flourishes  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  streams  ; 
and  what  is  singular,  the  carnivorous  trout  feed  and  fatten 
upon  them.  The  broom  grass,  worthless  as  it  is  for  stock, 
clothes  the  worn  out  soil  and  protects  it  from  washing.  It  is 
better  it  should  be  covered  even  with  broom  grass,  than  burn 
in  the  sun  and  be  washed  away  by  the  showers.  Like  these, 
all  great  classes  or  divisions  of  natural  productions,  the  dif- 
ferg^t  families  and  groups  have  special  duties  assigned  to 
them,  which  th^y  assiduously  fulfil,  whether  it  be  a  higher 
and  more  honorable  function,  that  of  supplying  nutritive  food 
for  cattle,  or  the  lower  and  humbler  ones,  to  protect  a  barren 
soil.  The  first  perform  a  double  office,  as  they  protect  equally 
well  the  soil  beneath  them;  the  latter  is  simply  protective  or 
passive.  As  grasses  have  their  preferences  for  certain  soils, 
as  the  wet,  or  dry,  or  one  moderately  wet,  so  they  also  re- 
quire a  particular  climate.  The  Timothy  grows  but  indiflfer- 
ently  in  North-Carolina.  It  requires  a  cooler  temperature, 
or  a  less  scorching  sun.  Upon  the  mountains  constituting  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  adjacent  ranges,  it  grows  as  well  as  in 
New  England,  where  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  grasses, 
and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  norUi  may 
have  a  few  species  which  are  restricted  by  climate  ;  the  south 
also  has  a  climate  which  is  suited  to  many  which  find  the 
north  incongenial  to  their  constitutions.  But  most  species  of 
grass  have  wide  ranges ;  they  are  less  restricted  when  they 
are  considered  only  as  to  ability  to  live,  but  do  not  grow 
freely ;  they  appear  under  restraint  and  fail  to  make  thenci- 
selves  of  much  importance. 

A  moist  atmosphere  favors  development,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  juicy  tissue.  A  dry  and  cool  atmosphere  favors  a 
dense,  dry  and  wiry  tissue,  a  hard  outside,  and  a  tendency  to 
form  woody  fibre.  Animals  avoid  the  latter  and  seek  the 
former.  Th&j  are  not  only  sweeter  and  more  palatable,  but 
require  less  effort  to  masticate,  and  less  wear  of  the  teeth,  in 
consequence  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  silex  in  the  dermal 
tissue. 

The  great  variety  in  the  constitution  of  grasses  secures  a 
suocession  of  kinds  for  the  seasons.    The  early  spring  has  its 


kiDd,  and  a  snccession  follows  till  late  in  autnmn.  Some  are 
found  fitted  for  food  just  as  the  snows  are  about  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  farmer  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  succession. 
The  early  and  late  pasturage  shortens  a  winter  two  weeks  or 
more.  The  end  is  attained  by  mixing  the  seed  of  the  plants 
we  wish  to  cultivate.  The  advantage  is  not  confined  wholly 
to  a  successive  supply  of  food,  but  a  greater  quantity  grows 
upon  a  given  area  than  if  it  was  cultivated  with  one. 

§  103.  The  grasses  proper  consist  of  many  genera,  contain- 
ing each  many  kinds  or  species.  They  constitute  a  very  nat- 
ural family  of  plants  resembling  each  other  in  their  external 
characteristics,  and  also  in  their  internal  organization  and 
chemical  constitution. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  plants,  and  have  called  some,  as  the  clovers,  lime  plants^ 
and  oih&ts^  potash  pUmta.  The  grasses  difl'er  from  these ;  in- 
stead of  lime  or  potash,  they  contain  silica,  though  potash  is 
Bometimes  present  in  large  proportions,  and  must  necessarily 
be  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  combination  with  silica,  for  no 
doubt  it  is  required  to  give  it  solubility. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  grass  plant,  as  it  was  to 
be  deficient  in  woody  fibre,  required  some  hard  substance  to 
Bnstain  it&  slender  and  delicate  frame.  This  frame  work  is, 
in  a  portion  of  the  family,  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  several  hol- 
low cyinders  connected  by  impervious  solid  joints,  sometimes 
called  nodes.  Others  are  provided  with  a  pith  as  the  com 
stalk.  Their  leaves  are  always  formed  upon  one  plan,  being 
long  and  tapering,  or  lanceolate  with  ribs  'running  parallel 
with  each  other  their  entire  length  and  never  anastomosing. 
The  middle  one  is  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  more  prominent. 
The  leaf  tenninates  in  a  sheath  below,  which  grasps  or  en- 
closes the  stem.  The  root  is  usually  fibrous,  sometimes  bul- 
bous, and  creeping ;  it  frequently  becomes  troublesome  to 
extirpate  as  it  emits  roots  from  the  numerous  joints  with 
which  it  is  provided.  The  flowers  or  blossoms  are  small  and 
never  showy.  They  are  simple,  having  envelopes  which  are 
in  keeping  with  the  family  characteristics.  Thus,  there  are 
provided  two  grassy  outside  leaves,  answering  to  the  calyx 
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of  other  plants,  called  glumes^  and  two  more  delicate  inner 
ones,  answering  to  the  coral,  called  palede.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  germ^  surmounted  by  two  feathery  sessile  oMhers; 
and  beneath  and  around  the  germ,  there  issues  two  or  three 
filaments,  or  threads  bearing  anthers,  which  are  little  boxes 
containing  the  fertilizing  matter,  called  poUen.  The  indian 
corn  and  several  other  kinds  of  grasses  deviate  from  this  ar- 
rangement in  having  the  filaments,  bearing  the  pollen  boxes 
in  a  distant  part,  as  the  tassels ;  while  the  pollen  receiving 
organs,  the  silks,  ov  pistils  are  connected  with  the  germs 
lower  down  upon  the  stalk.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  or  the 
hollow  stemed  grasses,  have  all  the  floral  organs  in  a  single 
blossom  together. 

The  floral  organs  are  borne  sometimes  upon  a  spihe^  a  good 
example  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  Timothy  grass,  or  wheat 
head,  or  upon  a  panicle,  as  in  the  oat,  red  top,  bent  grass,  &c. 

The  grasses  contain  nutriment  in  their  stalks,  roots,  leaves 
and  seeds.  The  important  part  considered  as  food  for  beast, 
is  the  herbage,  the  stem  with  its  leaves  and  head,  or  panicle 
of  flowers.  The  seed,  except  in  the  class,  cereals,  is  not  re- 
lied upon  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  nutiment,  so  called,  is 
divided  into  two  kinds:  1,  that  which  contributes  to  the  for- 
mation of  flesh  and  muscle.  2,  that  which  supplies  heat  to 
the  system,  and  which  is  capable  of  accumulating  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  fat.  It  is  designed  to  be 
burned  in  respiration  by  combining  with  oxygen,  while  the 
flesh  producing  matters  supply  and  renew  the  wasting  fibre. 

§  104.  Tlie  value  of  grasses  for  feeding  stock  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  flesh-forming  and  heat-generating  bodies 
which  they  contain.  The  first  are  known  under  the  names  of 
albuminous  substance ;  albumen,  the  white  of  an  egg,  represents 
the  first,  and  sugar  or  starch  the  second.  These  two  classes 
are  totally  unlike  each  other,  and  cannot  be  converted  one 
into  the  other  by  any  known  process.  All  substances  which 
are  used  for  food  contain  both  classes,  but  in  diffferent  proper^ 
tions.  Flesh  of  animals  is  the  extreme  of  one  class  and  fat 
the  extreme  of  another.  In  the  potatoe  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  heat-generating  matter,  and  a  small  quantity  only  of 
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flesh-forming.  Milk  contains  these  two  classes  probably  in 
the  best  proportions  for  young  and  growing  animals.  The 
dieesey  matter  or  curd  is  the  flesh-forming  and  the  butter  or 
oU  the  heatrgenerating. 

In  all  cases  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  water  is  a  very  large 
constituent  of  bodies  which  are  nutrient,  even  in  lean  meat 
the  highest  form  of  flesh-forming  matter,  about  four-fifths  is 
water. 

In  vegetables,  especially  the  seed,  these  two  classes  are 
concentrated  more  Uian  in  the  leaf  or  stem.  The  same  bodies 
exist  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  but  in  less  proportion.  The  con- 
stitution and  structure  of  domesticated  animals  undoubtedly 
require  that  the  flesh-forming  and  heat-generating  bodies 
should  be  so  combined  and  diluted  with  neutral  ones,  that  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  appetite  and  fulfil  the  designs  of  nature, 
they  should  take  in  a  bulky  aliment.  Hence  the  adaptation 
of  grasses  and  herbs  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  sys- 
tems. The  nutritive  and  heat-generating  substances  do  not 
differ  in  kind  from  those  of  the  seed  or  even  from  flesh.  One 
of  the  questions  to  be  determined  then,  with  respect  to  grass- 
es, is  the  proportions  in  which  these  important  bodies  exist  in 
them.  This  question  is  easily  settled  by  an  analysis  of  the 
plant.  The  starch,  gum,  sugar  and  fat  represent  the  heat- 
sustaining  bodies,  the  albumen  the  flesh-forming.  A  grass 
will  be  valuable,  all  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the 
latter  substance,  or  any  substance  which  performs  a  similar 
office.  Orasses  which  are  composed  mainly  of  silica,  as  the 
broom-sedge,  are  never  nutritious.  Tliose,  however,  which 
are  rich  in  potash  and  the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies,  are  nu- 
tritious, and  rank  high  as  flesh-forming  grasses.  As  grasses 
differ  among  themselves  in  these  particulars,  so  they  difier 
in  their  constituents  at  their  different  stages  of  growth.  Tlie 
stem  particularly  loses  its  nutritive  properties  as  the  seed  be- 
gins to  form.  At  this  stage  its  woody  fibre  is  more  dense,  it 
is  less  palatable,  and  indeed  is  passed  over  entirely  by  stock, 
and  the  softer  vegetables  consumed  in  its  stead.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  in  forming  pasturages,  to  provide  a  variety  of  grasses 
which  ripen  their  seed  at  different  times,  and  thus  furnish  a 
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juicy  food  during  the  time  of  pasturage.  For  hay.  a  similar 
rule  ahoutd  be  observed,  to  supply  hay  which  has  been  cut 
before  its  stalk  has  become  woody  and  unnutritious.  Hence, 
too,  a  meadow  which  is  designed  for  a  permanent  mowing 
lot  should  be  sown  with  grasses  which  reach  the  proper  stage 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  common  to  sow  Timo- 
thy and  red  clover  together.  They  are,  however,  incompat- 
ible with  each  other,  as  the  clover  comes  to  maturity  before 
or  in  advance  of  the  Timothy.  Some  grass  then,  as  a  general 
rule,  should  take  the  place  of  Timothy,  where  it  is  wished  to 
sow  clover. 

§  106.  Grasses  grow  singly  or  in  clusters  and  tussocks; 
both  frequently  increase  at  bottom,  or  spread  out  so  as  to 
form  a  turf*,  a  matting  or  net  work  of  roots  woven  together  so 
as  to  form  a  coherent  mass,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  epi- 
dermis ;  it  is  a  protecting  surface,  spread  over  the  loose  soil  so 
as  to  confine  it  and  prevent  its  washing  away.  If  grasses  are 
mown  frequently,  they  are  more  tender  send  soft,  and  under 
a  moist  sky  assume  the  delicacy  of  a  green  velvety  lawn. 
The  grassy  surface  exerts  an  important  influence  over  tem- 
perature, maintaining  it  more  uniformly  than  if  it  were  earthy. 
It  prevents  wide  fluctuations  which  take  place  when  the  sur- 
face is  sand,  which  becomes  hot  and  burning  during  the  day, 
but  cold  and  uncomfortable  during  the  night.  The  stability 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  maintained  by  the  grasses. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  proper  view  of  the  offices  which  the 
grasses  perform  for  us  and  the  earth,  we  shall  set  a  high  value 
upon  them.  We  generally  think  of  them  simply  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  it  is  true  that  in  this  light  alone,  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  But  this  is  not  all;  indeed  it  is  but  a 
small  item  in  consideration  of  the  good  they  do  and  the  ser- 
vices they  perform.  Though  humble  in  their  appearance  and 
pretensions,  they  serve  an  important  office  in  the  turf,  in  the 
temperature,  and  in  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  earth's 
surface.  To  be  impressed  deeply  with  these  facts,  we  have 
only  to  witness  the  moving  sands  of  the  sea-fihore  and  the 
sand-storm  of  the  desert 

Important  as  I  have  represented  them,  it  is  probable  that 
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other  forms  of  food  for  cattle  will  excel  them  in  profit  as  food. 
Boots  and  grain  outreach  them  on  this  score  for  special  pur- 
poses at  least,  though  cultivated  at  a  much  greater  expense 
than  the  grasses.  But  as  nature  demands  variety,  and  as  the 
system  must  have  food  large  in  bulk,  the  place  which  grasses 
occupy  cannot  be  filled  by  the  more  concentrated  nutrients. 
Disease  would  follow  if  cattle  were  fed  exclusively  upon 
grains. 

§  106.  The  valuable  grasses  belong  to  several  genera,  in 
each  of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Although  grasses  form  one-fifth  part  of  the  flora  of  a  coun- 
try, still  the  number  which  are  cultivated  or  domesticated  is 
comparatively  very  small, — cattle  consume  and  fatten  upon 
plants  which  are  not  grasses,  the  most  important  of  these  be- 
long to  the  leguminous  plants,  the  pea  family,  among  which 
are  ranked  the  clovers.  Of  these,  the  red  and  white  clover 
are  the  most  important.  The  red  clover  is  a  tender  plant 
when  young,  and  diflicult  to  cultivate  in  a  hot  dry  climate,  as 
many  plantera  have  experienced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 

Grasses  or  Graminse,  are  subdivided  into  two  great  natural 
orders,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  CyperaceoB  and 
Gramin<ic€(B,  In  the  former,  the  flowers  are  monecious  or 
perfect,  consisting  of  imbricated  solitary  bracts.  Tliey  com- 
prehend the  coarse  swamp  grasses,  but  few  of  which  are  es- 
teemed for  fodder  or  food  for  cattle.  They  are,  however, 
eaten  in  the  spring  when  young  and  tender.  The  latter,  have 
usually  perfect  flowers,  sometimes  monoecious  or  polygamous. 
The  external  envelopes  are  called  glumes  as  already  stated. 

The  soutliern  genera  comprehended  in  the  family  of  the 
true  grasses,  are  as  follows : 


Zizania, 

Rottboellia, 

Leersia, 

Cenchrus, 

Oryza, 

Setaria, 

Mulenbergia, 

Tripsacum, 

Agrostis, 

Zea, 

Aristida, 

Festuca, 

CHnna, 

Danthonia, 
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Galamagrostis, 

UralepiB, 

Stipa; 

Bromus, 

Oryzopsis, 

Anthoxanthum, 

Spartina, 

Aira, 

Manisurus, 

Avena, 

Paspalum, 

Phalaris, 

Cynodon, 

Melica, 

Phleum,               \ 

Uniola, 

Alopecurus^ 

Briza, 

Hordeum, 

Poa, 

Erianthufi, 

Arundinaria, 

AndropogoD, 

Eleusine, 

Oplismenus, 

Dactylis, 

Panicunif 

Elymus, 

Chloris, 

Monocera. 

Many  of  the  genera  in  the  foregoing  list  belong  to  the  un- 
cultivated or  wild  kinds,  which,  though  they  are  eaten  by 
stock,  yet  are  supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce them  into  our  system  of  husbandry. 

The  following  list  includes  the  cultivated  species : 


Botanical  names, 
Alopeciirus  pratensis, 
Phlcum  pratcnse, 
Agrostis  vulgaris, 
"        alba, 
*'        stolonifera, 
"        dispar, 
Dactylis  glomerata, 
Glyceria  ncrvata, 
Poa  pratcnsia, 
"    compressa, 
**    trivialis, 
"    serotina, 
Festuca  ovina, 

"        loliacea, 
Cynosurus  cristatus, 
Bromus  secalinus, 
Lollium  perenne, 
"        italicuni, 
^*        multiflorum, 


Common  names. 
Meadow  foxtail, 
Timothy  or  herds  grass, 
Red  top, 
English  bent, 
Fiorin, 

Southern  bent, 
Orchard  grass, 

June  grass, 
Blue  grass. 

Rough  stalked  meadow 
Fowl  meadow, 
Sheep  fescue. 
Slender  fescue. 
Crested  dog's  tail, 
Willards  bromus, 
Perennial  rye  grass, 
Italian  rye  grass. 
Many  flowered  darnel, 
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Acena  Satictk 
Avena  fimyeBoens, 
Zeamays, 

Phalaris  canariensis, 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
Setaria  italica, 
OiyzasatiTa, 
Sorghum  Yulgare, 

^*       sacchantnn^ 
Panicum  germanicum, 

'^        sanguinaliB. 

Oultwated  Leguminoiu  PlanU, 
Trifolium  pratense,  Red  doyer, 

"         repens,  Wldte  doyer, 

Hedicago  Satiya,  Lucern, 

Hedysamm  onobrychis,  Sainfoin. 

GfT<u$e$  eultkated  /or  confining  blomng  ia/nd$, 
Ammophila  arundinacea»  Beach  grass, 

Elymus  arenarius,  Upright  sea  lyme  grass. 


Yellow  oat  grass, 
Indian  com, 
Common  canary  grass, 
Vernal  grass, 
Bengal  grass. 
Rice, 

Indian  millet, 
.Chinese  sugar  cane, 
Hungarian  millet. 
Crab  grass. 


§  107.  The  foregoing  list  of  cultivated  plants  have  been 
divided  into  the  following  natural  families  or  Tribes  : 


TRIBE  I.— ORTZEAB. 

Oryza  satiya, 
Leersia  oryzoides. 

TRIBE   n. ^PHALARIDBAB. 

Zeamays, 

Phalaris  arundinacea, 
Phalaris  caniiriensis, 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
Alopecurus  pratensis, 

^^         geniculatus,  - 
Phleum  pratense. 


TRIBE  ni. — ^PANICEAE. 

Panicum  germanicum, 

**        sanguinalis, 
(Includes  88  species  of  panicum,) 
Setaria  italica. 

TRIBE   V. — A0R08TIDBAB. 

Agrostis  yulgaris, 
"       alba, 
"        stolonifera, 
**       dispar. 

TRIBE  Vn. — AVENACSAE. 

Avena  flayescens, 
"      sativa. 


TRIBE  VIIL — FESTUCINEAE. 


Poa  pratense, 
*^    oompressa, 
"    trivialis, 
*^    serotina, 

Festuca  ovina, 
*^       loliaoea, 


Bromus  secaltnus, 
Elymus  arenarius, 
(Triticum,  wheat,) 
Hordeum,  barley, 
L(41ium  perenne, 
^^      italicum, 
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Festuca  pratensis,  LoUtum  multajBomn, 

Dactjlis  glomerata,  Cjmosurus  cristatus. 


GRAMINACEAE.— THE  GRASSES. 

TBIBE   I.— OBIZEA. 

GorUaining  those  grasses  wliose  spikelets  are  one  flowered, 
cmd  wJwse  flowers  are  often  rru/fioeoious  i7i  branched  pa/fiicles. 

§  108.  Oriza  Sativa  is  cultivated  only  for  its  grain.  Leebsia 
oryzoides^  rice  grass,  cut  grass,  false  rice.  The  rice  grass 
grows  with  a  procumbent  stem  and  an  erect  panicle,  having 
rough  slender  branches  and  long  narrow  leaves,  with  sheaths 
very  scabrous.  It  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  in  wet 
swampy  places.  Its  spikelets  are  flat,  and  the  florets  of  an 
oval  form  and  triandrous,  imbricate.  Where  other  grasses 
are  scarce,  this  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  as  it  makes 
a  good  hay,  and  may  be  cut  twice  or  three  times  in  a  season. 
It  flowers  from  October  to  November. 

TBIBE  n. — FHALABIDEAE. 

The  spikelets  a/re  one  flmcered  and  perfect  /  if  Tnore  than 
one  flfOwei^ed^  polygwmous  or  monoecious, 

ZEA  ways. — INDIAN  COBN. 

Probably  no  plant  passes  into  or  forms  so  many  varieties 
as  Indian  corn,  or  furnishes  so  much  sustenance  for  map  and 
beast.  It  grows  within  the  limits  of  latitude  42^  south  and 
45^  north,  and  on  plains  and  mountains.  The  varieties  ripen 
at  diflTerent  times,  some  producing  in  forty  days  from  plant- 
ing.  Othera  require  six  months.  The  common  eight  rowed 
corn  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  northern  States,  comes  to 
maturity  in  about  ninety  days.  The  stalk  of  Indian  com,  if 
deprived  of  its  tassel  and  silk,  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  sugar,  but  it  does  not  possess  qualities  so  agreeable  as 
those  of  the  sugar  cane.  Its  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  climate 
is  of  immense  importance,  as  this  property  enables  it  to  be^* 
come  widely  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface. 
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GKNUB  FHAULBIS. 

Its  glumes  are  two,  membranaceoiiB,  equal,  keeled  and  one 
flowered ;  paleae  coriaceoiis,  shorter  than  the  glnmes  and  pn- 
beeent  at  base ;  flowers  in  compound  spikes. 

PHALABIB  ABUUDDCAOKA. — ^BBED  OAKABY  OBA88. 

It  has  a  round  stem  which  is  smooth  and  erect,  with  five 
or  six  broad  leaves  of  a  lightish  green,  and  rough  on  both 
Bides.  The  central  rib  is  prominent.  It  grows  on  wet  ground, 
and  attains  a  height  of  from  two  to  seven  feet.  The  ribbon 
grass  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  The  P.  arundinacea  is 
scarcely  worth  cultivating  for  its  fodder ;  its  yield,  however, 
during  the  season  is  quite  large,  but  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it, 
even  when  cut  early  and  well  cured.  They  eat  it  from  ne- 
cessity, when  nothing  better  is  furnished  them.  It  ranks  low 
in  the  nutritive  scale.  Phalaris  canariensis  is  cultivated  for 
its  seed  for  the  Canary  bird. 

AmrHOXAinnuK. 
Its  glvmes  are  from  two  to  three  flowered ;  lateral  florets 
imperfect,  with  one  paleae,  bearded ;  intermediate  florets  per- 
fect, shorter  than  the  latteral  ones,    paubab  obtuse,  pabiolx 

OOirrBAOTED. 
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A.  odoratum.  &weet  scented  ver* 
nod  grass. — (fig.  6)  Its  stem  is  erect, 
rough  at  the  snmmit,  leaves  haury, 
sheaths  striate,  pnbescent  at  the 
throat.  Glumes  are  acute,  hairy  and 
membranaceous.  Flowers  in  ap- 
pressed  panicles,  root  perennial, 
grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
high — ^flowers  in  May  and  June. 

This  grass  owes  all  the  importanee 
which  it  possesses  to  its  fragrance. 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  an  early  grass ; 
and  hence,  may  be  eaten,  still  it  is 
not  much  relished.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  consumed  with  the 
other  grasses  among  which  it  grows, 
and  imparts  to  the  milk  of  caws  a 
pleasant  taste,  which  is  more  partic- 
ularly given  to  the  butter. 


PHLEUM  PBATENSB — TIMOTHY,  OB  HERDS 
GRASS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND — CATB-TAIL 
GRASS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense 
cylindrical  spikes.  It  has  two  equal 
mucronate  glumes,  which  are  longer 
than  the  palese's,  they  include  two 
truncate,  boat  shaped  palese,  without 
awns. 

This  species  has  an  erect  smooth 
stem,  with  flat  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  whose  sheaths  are  longer 
than  thejoints;  glumes  equal,  ciliate 
and  hairy  root  fibrous,  often  bulbous. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  grows 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  two  and  a  half 
feet.  It  was  introduced  into  Maryland  by  Timothy  Hanson, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.    This  grass  is  difiGicalt  to 


(Fig.  6.) 

best  on  moist  lands. 
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cnldTAte  in  all  that  part  of  the  Sonthem  States  which  ia 
known  as  the  low  conntry,  or  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 
The  difficulty  ia  its  cnltivation  M-ises  from  the  dry  summers. 
In  the  months  of  Angast  and  September  it  dwindles  away 
and  finally  dies  oat,  eyen  when  protected  by  many  large 
shading  trees  and  grown  upon  new  bottoms. 

In  monntainoQs  ranges,  however,  it  may  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, and  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  grasses,  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  farmers.  It  should  also  succeed  in  the  higher 
grounds  of  the  middle  region. 

The  soil  required  for  timothy,  is  one  which  is  cool  and  moist, 
and  composed  of  a  v^etable  mould,  and  a  stiffish  base  of  clay. 
On  dry  upland  it  flourishes  well.  On  such  situations  it  often 
yields  two  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
sandy  soil  of  tixe  Atlantic  border.  The  seed  may  be  sown  at 
two  seasons:  in  the  fall,  immediately  after  the  sowing  of 
wheat,  or  in  March  when  the  ground  is  in  an  open  porous 
state  from  the  effects  of  a  frost 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre,  is  from  a  peck 
to  twelve  quarts.  Some  farmers  sow  only  from  four  to  six 
quarts.  It  yields  in  good  seasons,  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  has  produced  thirty,  weighing  46  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  and  it  is  worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
bushel.  Timothy  hay  is  preferred  over  all  others,  for  horses ; 
it  is  also  a  superior  hay  for  working  cattle  in  the  spring. 

As  this  species  of  grass  gives  a  large  product,  it  will  be  in- 
ferred at  once  that  it  exhausts  the  soil— -especially  where  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  and  ripen  its  seed. 

The  time  for  cutting  timothy  is  when  it  has  fully  blossom- 
ed. At  this  period  it  possesses  a  larger  percentage  of  nutri- 
ment than  when  its  seeds  are  ripening.  When  it  has  stood 
until  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  stem  is  hard  and  coarse,  and  is 
not  relished  so  well  for  horses ;  besides,  it  is  less  nutritive, 
though  many  farmers  aflSrm  that  it  spends  better  and  goes 
farther.  Much  seed  may  be  saved  from  this  hay,  even  if  cut 
early,  as  all  the  seed  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 

liie  old  practice  in  the  New-England  States,  and  which  is 
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preyalent  still  to  a  great  extent,  is  to  sow  timothj  and  clover 
seed  together  in  stocking  down,  after  wheat  or  oats.  This 
practice,  however,  is  less  common,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
period  at  which  the  two  plants  ripen,  that  one  is  too  immar 
tare,  and  if  allowed  to  stand,  the  other  has  passed  its  prime. 
Clover  is  too  early  for  timothy,  and  if  the  cutting  is  delayed 
till  the  timothy  is  ready,  the  clover  has  gone  to  seed,  and 
mnch  of  its  foliage  has  dried  too  mnch  to  be  of  any  value — 
its  stalk  alone  remaining  green  and  fresh. 

Wherever  this  grass  is  wished  to  succeed,  it  is  highly  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  not  be  fed  too  close  in  the  fall,*  winter, 
or  spring  months.  Hogs,  if  allowed  to  run  in  meadows 
where  it  is  growing,  will  root-up  and  consume  its  bulbous, 
farinaceous  toot,  and  thereby  entirely  destroy  the  crop.  If 
cut  very  close  to  the  ground,  even  in  the  northern  States,  it 
may  suffer  from  a  drought  which  frequently  occurs  about  this 
time  of  the  year ;  and  a  week  or  two  of  dry,  hot  weather  suc- 
ceeding immediately  its  removal  from  the  field,  is  very  liable 
to  injure  it.  Although  in  a  moist  climate  which  prevails  in 
mountainous  regions  generally,  it  is  very  easy  to  cultivate, 
yet  these  liabilities  to  fail  from  drouth  are  a  drawback  upon 
its  value — ^though  it  is  probably  the  best  stock-grass  which 
grows. 
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▲]X>PECUSim  PBATEarSIB — MBiaX>W  FOXTAIL  GRA8B. — (Fig.  7-) 

Its  blossoms  ai*e  arranged  in  dense  cyl- 
indrical spikes,  quite  similar  to  the  timo* 
thy,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  having  one  palese.  Its  stem  is  erect, 
smooth,  and  from  two  to  tliree  feet  high. 
The  spike  is  shorter  than  the  spike  of  the 
phleom  pratenso,  and  is  also  softer. 

This  grass  has  received  but  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country.    It  is  esteemed  in 
England,  where  it  is  a  native,  though  it 
is  indigenous  to  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe.    This  grass  is  specially  adapted 
to  pasturage,  as  it  vegetates  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  starts  up  vigorously  when 
eaten  off  by  sheep  or  cattle.    It  produ- 
ces seed  abundantly,  and  hence  stocks 
itself;  moreover,  it  bears  forcing  and  ir- 
rigation.   It  is  late  in  arriving  at  matu- 
rity— requiring  full  three  or  four  years 
to  come  to  perfection — and  hence  is  not 
well  adapted  to  an  alteraate  husbandry. 
In  one  or  two  respects  it  is  more  valua- 
ble than  timothy,  as  it  yields  a  large  af- 
ter-math, whereas  the  timothy  yields  but 
a  small  one,  unless  it  is  growing  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.    Mea- 
dow foxtail  forms  a  good  sward  and  hence 
for  permanent  pasturage  it  is  eminently 
adapted. 

This  grass  too,  is  better  adapted  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  than  the  timothy  as  it  ear- 
ly grows  rapidly,  and  thrives  well  on  all 
soils,  except  on  very  dry  sands.  It,  how- 
ever, thrives  best  on  rich,  moist,  strong 
(Pio.  7.)  gQjig^  j^Q^j  itg  nutritive  matter  increases 

in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown.  It 
grows  in  the  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  Ohio  and  Ma- 
ryland and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  grow  well  in  the  South- 
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em  States,  becauBe  it  gtovrs  well  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy. 
It  flowers  twice  m  the  season,  and  the  second  crop  exceeds 
the  first.  Sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  when  it  is  mixed  with 
white  clover,  an  acre  it  is  said  willyield  an  abundant  pastnrage 
for  ten,  even  with  their  lambs.  An  acre,  therefore,  would 
grow  grass  for  one  cow.  Loudon  observes,  that  it  affords 
more  bulk  of  hay  and  more  pasturage,  than  any  other  grass. 
This  remark,  however,  may  be  applicable  only  to  the  climate. 
Another  grass  belonging  to  this  genus,  grows  very  generally 
in  the  South ;  it  is  the  Floating  Foxtail,  Alopecurus  genicu- 
latus.  Its  stem  is  ascending,  but  bent  at  the  lower  joints, 
forming  knees,  smooth  and  glabrous ;  the  sheaths  are  shorter 
than  the  joints,  and  it  has  a  panicle  composed  of  cylindrical 
spikes ;  the  glumes  are  pubescent,  but  the  paleee  are  glabrous, 
with  an  awn  at  base.  It  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
and  is  common  in  the  rice  fields.  It  may  flower  as  early  as 
March.  It  grows  in  water,  upon  which  the  upper  part  of  die 
stem  floats.  It  is  not  so  much  relished  by  stock  as  to  encour- 
age its  cultivation.  Its  early  growth  furnishes  green  and  fresh 
food  when  cattle  need  it  the  most,  but  still  it  is  not  sought  for 
with  avidity. 

TBmS  m. — ^PANIOBAE. 

§  109.  Spikelets  two  flowered ;  inferior  flowers  incomplete. 

Panicum  has  two  unequal  glumes,  the  lower  very  small ; 
the  lower  florets  also,  are  usually  staminiferous.  Faleae  con- 
cave, equal,  beardless ;  seed  coated  with  the  paleae ;  flowers 
in  loose  scattered  panicles. 

PANICUH  GESMANICUM. — HUKGABIAN  MILLET. 

The  testimony  which  has  come  to  hand  respecting  this 
species  of  millet  as  a  fodder,  is  favorable,  so  far  as  southern 
cultivation  is  concerned,  as  it  bears  a  drought  well,  and  re- 
vives speedily  on  the  occurrence  of  rain,  and  is  tolerably  pro- 
ductive on  dry  light  soils.  It  becomes,  however,  luxuriant, 
only  on  soils  which  are  well  manured. 

The  plant  is  leafy  and  remains  green  until  its  seed  are  ma- 
tured. In  France  its  cultivation  has  become  extended.  As 
a  green  fodder,  it  is  said  to  be  relished  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  sown  broadcast  and  cultivated  lik«)  other  kinds  of  mil- 
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let,  and  comes  to  maturity  in  about*  the  same  time.     It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  through  the  Patent  OflSce. 

PANICUM   SANGUINAUS — COMMON  CRAB   GRASS. — (Fig.  8.) 


(Fio.  8.) 
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It  has  a  procumbent  ,as8urgent,  geniculate  stem,  which  roob 
nt  the  joints ;  the  leaves  are  hairy,  with  spikes  shorter  than 
the  joints.  ^Spikes  digitate,  spreading,  from  4  to  6.  Annual, 
#  grows  through  the  summer;  common  in  cultivated  fields. 
This  grass,  though  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  orchard  grass 
or  redtop,  still  as  it  gi^ows  luxuriantly,  and  is  moderately  nu- 
tritious, it  might  justly  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  at  present.  Cattle,  horses  and  mules  eat  it  with  consider- 
able relish  here,  and  it  is  frequently  saved  for  fodder.  But  as 
it  is  pulled  up  from  the  cornfields,  it  is  foul  with  sand  and 
dirt,  and  its  value  probably  diminished.  It,  however,  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  better  grasses.  It  grows  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  in  waste  places,  in  gardens,  corn-fields  and  yards, 
and  is  frequently  a  troublesome  weed. 

The  panicum  (Oplismenus)  crusgalli  is  common  about  bams 
and  waste  |)laces  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  some  attempts 
^  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  rich  and  nutritious,  and 
is  relished  tolerably  well  by  stock,  though  it  must  be  regarded 
as  coarse  fodder.  There  is  no  dijfficulty  in  cultivating  this 
grass  in  this  State,  as  it  grows  spontaneously  in  many  places, 
and  attains  a  height  of  4  feet.  It  is  better,  and  contains  more 
nutriment  than  the  crab  grass.     Its  ash  is  composed  of: 

Silica 17.325 

Phosphate  of  iron, 0.425 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.626 

Phosphate  of  magnesia, 2.881 

Phosphoric  acid,  6.894 

Silica  acid,    0.625 

Carbonate  of  lime,  8.060 

Magnesia^ 2.618 

Potash,  86.656 

Sada,  1.885 

Chloride  of  sodium,  6.728 

Sulphuric  acid, a624 

Coal,  1.850 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  plant,  nearly  dry,  gave  : 

Water 4787 

Dry  matter, 96.868 

Aah,   11.47i 
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Amount  of  inorganic  elements  removed  in  a  ton  of  httj, 
835  pounds. 

TRIBE   rV. — ^STTPACEAE. 

Spikelets  one  flowered ;  inferior  paleae  awned  ovarium  stip- 
itate.    This  tribe  contains  only  wild  plants. 

TBIBE  V.-^-AGBOSTIDEAE. 

Spikelets  one  flowered. 

Agrostis;  glume  naked  and  beardless;  two  valved;  one 
flowered;  valves  longer  than  the  paleae;  paleae  two,  mem- 
branaceous ;  stigmas  longitudinally  hispid. 

AQBOanS   VULGABI8. RED    TOP — FINE    TOP. DEW-GRASS,   HERDS- 
GRABS,    OF   THE   SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Spikelets  one  flowered,  glume  naked,  beardless,  2  valved, 
valves  longer  than  the  paleae,  paleae  membranaceous. 

It  grows  erect,  slender,  with  round  smooth  stems,  wearing 
an  oblong  panicle ;  tlie  roots  are  creeping.  This  grass,  with 
many  others  of  the  genus  agrostis,  has  received  the  name  of 
ImfrgrasSy  by  the  English ;  here  it  is  always  called  herds-grass. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  field  grasses,  and  is  not 
BO  particular  in  its  selection  of  the  soil  in  which  to  grow,  as  it 
is  found  growing  spontaneously  in  wet  and  dry  meadows,  as 
well  as  upon  the  dry  hill  side.  It  is  regarded  as  possessed  at 
least  of  medium  qualities.  There  is  probably  no  well  cured 
hay  which  spends  better  than  red  top,  and  it  is  relished  by 
stock. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  red  top  is  one  which  is  moderately 
moist  This  grass  is  comparatively  small,  and  hence  does  not 
yield  so  mnch  hay  to  the  acre,  but  it  forms  a  dense  bottom, 
and  if  fed  close,  it  makes  an  excellent  pasturage ;  if  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  stalk,  cattle  do  not  crop  the  stems,  or  do  not 
seem  to  relish  them.  Its  average  height  is  about  16  inches, 
but  on  rich  soils  it  is  twenty,  and  even  thirty  inches,  and  col- 
ored with  a  strong  tinge  of  purple.  On  poor  soils,  it  is  found 
as  low  or  short  as  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  lighter  colored. 
Some  regard  this  dwarfed  variety  as  distinct  from  the  large  red 
top  of  rich  soils,  and  it  frequently  goes  under  the  name  of 
fine  top. 

It  flowers  here  in  June,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  July.    In 
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Stocking  soils  after  oats,  or  com,  the  red  top  forms  an  excel- 
lent addition  for  mixing  with  clover  and  timothy.  As  the 
timothy  diminishes  the  red  top  takes  its  place,  and  particular- 
ly does  it  fill  the  places  left  by  the  red  clover  as  it  gradually 
disappears. 

It  forms  a  close  or  dense  sward,  or  grows  thickly  at  bottom, 
and  hence  covers  and  protects  the  ground  when  the  timothy 
fails  to  grow  in  consequence  of  a  continued  drouth.  This 
grass  should  also  be  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  State 
as  it  is  evident  on  examining  moist  meadows,  it  grows  very 
well,  spontaneously  and  without  much  attention 

AGROSTIS  ALBA — WHIFE  TOP. 

It  has  an  erect,  round,  smooth,  polished  stem,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  four  or  five  leaves,  whose  sheaths  are  roughish  and 
striate ;  joints  numerous,  from  which  roots  are  sent  off  when 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  is  distinguishable  from  red 
top  by  its  rough  sheaths  and  the  large  glume  toothed  only  at 
the  upper  part.    It  grows  in  wet  places. 

AGROSTIS    DISPAB — SOUTHERN  BENT. 

The  stem  is  large,  erect  and  smooth,  surmounted  by  a  loose 
many  flowered  panicle,  somewhat  verticillate  and  pyramidal ; 
exterior  glume  largest  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  commended  both  in  England  and  France,  but  is 
now  discarded.  The  hay  is  rather  coarse,  but  it  yields  a  hea^vy 
crop  on  good  sandy  bottoms  which  are  overflowed.  It  tillers 
out  and  becomes  strongly  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  hence,  is  a 
good  pasture  grass.  It  grows  well  in  the  low  country  of  the 
South,  where  it  appears  to  be  at  home. 

TRIBE  VI — CHLORIDES. 

§  111.  Spikelets  in  unilateral  spikes  from  1  to  many  flow- 
ered, digitate  or  paniculate ;  rachis  not  articulated.  It  con- 
tains only  wild  grasses. 

TRIBE    Vn — ^AVENACEA. 

Spikelets  two,  to  many  flowered,  panicled ;  the  lower  pale» 
bearing  upon  its  back  a  bent  or  twisted  awn. 
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AVENA — (oat.) 

Its  ghimes  are  from  2-7  flowered  ^  longer  than  the  florets ; 
paleie  bifid,  toothed  with  a  twisted  awn  npon  the  baek. 

The  common  oat  is  susceptible  of  cnltivation  in  high  lati- 
tudes, where  it  is  the  most  profitable  grain.  In  warm  climates 
bears  a  lighter  grain.  The  stem  of  the  oat  is  quite  nutritious, 
and  forms,  with  meal,  an  excellent  feed  for  horses. 

The  oat  plant  when  sun-dried. 

Contains  w»ter,  , 9.58 

Ash,    2.87 

CsleuUted  dry,  2.61 

The  ash  of  the  straw,  consists  of 

Saica,  ....* 18.S99 

Eurtby  and  alkaline  phosphate,  8.902 

Gsrbonate  of  lime,  7.254 

Magnesia,  \ 0.448 

Potash,  60.085 

'  Soda, 8.682 

Svlphuric  acid, 5.754 

Chlorine,   • * *.  0J»81 

This  analysis  was  calculated  without  carbonic  acid  or  or- 
ganic matter.  These  amounted  to  in  carbonic  acid  6.14G ; 
organic  matter  2.400. 

In  a  ton  of  straw  there  will  be  removed  from  the  soil  in, 

Silica,  21.907  lbs. 

Phosphates, UJ^5b 

Carbonate  of  lime,  11.868 

Magnesia, 0.782 

Potash 98.147 

Soda, 6.921 

Sulphuric  add, 9.408 

Chlorine, 0.960 

168.498  lbs. 

The  amount  of  ash  in  an  unripe  straw  is  greater  than  after 
it  has  ripened,  which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
matter  from  it  to  the  grain.  The  ash  of  an  unripe  straw 
ftmounted  to  3.15,  which  calculated  from  a  perfectly  dry 
straw,  amounts  to  3.48. 
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The  oat  is  an  exhansting  crop  to  soil,  but  for  that  reason  it 
should  be  widely  cultivated  where  t^e  climate  suits  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  valuable  for  food,  both  for  man 
and  beast. 

In  this  family  we  find  the 


AVENA   (dANTHONIA)    SPICATA. — WILD  OAT  GRASS. — (fig.  8.) 


It  has  an  erect  pubescent 
stem,  and  tubular  pubescent 
leaves,  with  sheaths  bearded  at 
the  throat.  Glume  usually  six 
flowered,  longer  than  the  spike 
margins  membranaceous.  Pa- 
leae  two ;  exterior  one  lanceo- 
late villous,  the  sides  terminat- 
ing in  two  awns,  with  the  spi- 
ral one  upon  the  back.  .  Com- 
mon in  the  middle  country 
from  Carolina  to  Georgia. 

It  grows  in  dry  sunny  pas- 
tures, aud  attains  a  height  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  It 
is  of  but  little  value  for  pas- 
turage or  hay. 
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AJKA  FLKXUO&A — ^WOOD  HAIB-GBABS— COMMON  HAIB-GBAS8.— (fig.  9.) 


(Fi«.  9.) 
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It  has  an  erect,  terete,  glabrous  stem,  with  setaceoire  leaves 
and  a  diffuse  panicle,  whose  branches  are  somewhat  verticil- 
late  ;  glomes  unequal ;  palese  equal,  exterior  one  pubescent 
at  base,  and  bearing  also  an  awn.  Tlie  grain  is  oblong  and 
smooth.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Figure  taken 
from  the  grass  when  in  fruit.  In  high  dry  pastures,  it  grows 
remarkably  well,  and  is  eaten  freely  by  sheep.  It  is  poor  in 
nitrogen,  and  is  worth  nothing  for  cultivation. 

TRTBB   Vin. — FESTUCINEAE. 

Spikelets  two  to  many  flowered ;  panicles  sometimes  race- 
mose, and  generally  without  awns. 

POA. — (meadow  grass.) 
Tlie  poas  have  two  glumes,  and  usually  many  flowered. 
Spikelets  compressed  ;  paleae  sometimes  woolly  at  base;  scales 
smooth ;  panicle  more  or  less  branching  or  scattered. 

POA  OOMPRESSA —blue-grass — WIRE-GRABS. 

Stem  decumbent  and  eompressed,  ascending  and  surmount- 
ed with  a  dense  compressed  panicle,  somewhat  onesided,  and 
provided  with  short  bluish'  green  linear  leaves.  Spikelets 
flat  ovate  oblong,  and  from  four  to  nine  flowered,  which  are 
rather  obtuse,  and  hairy  below  the  keel.  It  rarely  exceeds 
14  inches  in  height  It  has  a  creeping  root  and  a  geniculate 
stem,  and  much  compressed,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
grows  to  the  height  of  17  or  18  inches. 

The  blue  grass  varies  much  in  its  appearance.  On  dry  soils 
it  grows  in  tufts  with  rigid  culmlike  or  wiry  stems ;  it  is  also 
short,  and  has  small  compressed  panicles,  and  the  whole  plant 
has  a  bluish  green  color.  It  is  solid  and  heavy,  and  also  te- 
nacedus  of  life  as  might  be  suspected  from  its  growth  upon 
very  dry  knowles,  and  in  wheat  fields  is  frequently  regarded 
as  a  pest.  It  is,  however,  a  very  nutritions  grass,  and  is  eaten 
freely  by  stock.    It  is  valuable  as  a  pasture  grass. 
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90A  PRA.TBN8IS BPSJUS-GRASS— -GBSEN  MEADOW-GRASS — ^JUKS- 

GBAS8 — ^KENTUCKY  BLUS-GRASS. — (Fig.    11.) 

Stem  smooth,  erect, 
terete,  surmonnted  by  a 
rather  spreading  crowd- 
ed panicle,  and  whose 
spikelets  are  ovate,  acnte 
and  crowded  on  the 
branchlets,  from  two  to 
five  flowered.  Glumes 
unequal,  sharply  accu- 
minate,  lower  palesB  five 
nerved. 

This  grass  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  has  be- 
come extensively  natu- 
ralized in  the  United 
States,  both  north  and 
south.  It  is  particularly 
at  home  in  some  of  the 
south-western  States,  as 
Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. It  extends  through 
the  Atlantic  States  as 
far  south  as  Charleston, 
where,  according  to  El- 
liott, it  grows  to  the 
height  of  18  inches, 
where  it  also  makes  a 
fine  winter  grass,  re- 
markable for  its  deep 
green  color,  and  soft  suc- 
culent leaves.  It  beai-s 
the  summer  heats  iu 
(Fig.  11.)  close,    rich    soils,    and 

wants  only  size  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tions to  the  farmer.    It  is  perennial,  and  hence  deserves  the 
special  attention  of  the  southern  planter,  as  there  is  a  great 
12 
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want  of  good  perennial  pasture  grass.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
doobt  but  that  it  can  be  generally  cultivated  in  the  eastern 
and  midland  counties  of  the  State.  As  for  the  western  conn- 
ties,  no  farther  proof  is  required  than  what  is  already  known 
of  its  ability  to  thrive  there.  This  grass  continues  green  and 
fresh  in  Western  New  York,  frequently  as  late  as  December, 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  a  large  portion  of  Western 
Carolina,  it  will  continue  growing  most  of  the  winter.  Al- 
though it  continues  to  grow  during  a  long  period,  yet  it  sends 
up  its  spike  of  flowers  but  once  in  the  year,  which,  in  this 
climate  is  from  about  the  first  of  June  to  July.  It  continues 
afterward  to  spread  at  the  bottom  and  furnish  a  thick  mat  or 
growth  of  leaves.  It,  therefore,  makes  a  good  turf.  It  is  not 
80  particular  in  its  selection  of  soils  as  it  grows  on  dry  knowles 
as  well  as  moist  places.  But  still  it  flourished  best  in  a  good 
soil,  but  here  it  is  important  to  obtain  a  grass  which  will  en- 
dure a  drought  and  grow  on  poorish  soils. 

The  produce  is  ordinarily  small,  but  it  is  of  a  fine  quality. 
For  lawns  and  door  yards,  it  is  probably  better  adapted  than 
any  grass  in  cultivation.  One  of  the  diflSculties  it  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  this  State  is  its  consumption  by  the  hog.  This 
would  not  be  so  formidable  to  surmount  if  it  attained  perfec- 
tion at  an  earlier  period,  requiring  two  or  three  years  to  get 
perfectly  set. 

As  it  requires  time  to  attain  perfection,  it  is  not  well  adap- 
ted to  an  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  or  when  land  is  to 
be  ploughed  every  two  or  three  years.  Shaded  pastures  fur- 
nish the  best  examples  of  this  grass  in  Kentucky  where  It 
ripens  its  seed  about  the  tenth  of  June.  In  August  it  takes 
another  vigorous  shoot  and  continues  to  grow  till  stopped  by 
the  cold  of  winter.  When  it  dries  up  in  the  drought  of  snna- 
mer,  it  is  still  nuiriiious.  It  continues  to  furnish  under  the 
snow  pasturage  for  mules,  horses  and  sheep. 

If  desgned  for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  late  in  flower,  and  if 
mixed  with  clover,  the  yield  will  be  at  least  midling  in  quan- 
tity. It  is  eaten  and  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  seems, 
however,  to  flourish  best  on  what  are  called  limestone  soils, 
similar  to  thobe  of  the  Kentucky  limestone  belt.     It  is  main- 
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tallied  by  several  writers  that  the  JuBe  grass  is  deficient  in 
nutritive  properties,  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  timothy ;  yet 
cattle  do  fatten  upon  it,  and  so  far  as  observation  goes,  the 
cattle  that  are  raised  and  prepared  for  market  in  Kentucky, 
are  equal  to  any  grass-fed  animals  seen  in  market.  Pro^. 
Way,  whose  analysis  of  this  grass,  have  led  to  the  unfa- 
vorable opinions  respecting  its  deficiency  in  flesh-forming 
elements,  may  have  analyzed  specimens,  which,  growing  in 
England,  may  not  have  been  as  nutritive  as  those  commonly 
growing  in  on;-  climate.  It  is  certain  that  the  composition  of 
plants' are  very  variable  under  different  circumstances,  soils, 
etc. ;  variable  also  at  the  different  periods  of  growth. 

In  Kentucky  farmers  sow  in  September  or  February.  Some 
prefer  a  late  winter  or  early  spring  sowing  to  save  the  tender 
plant  from  frost.  It  is  sown  both  in  open  ground  and  wood- 
land. If  sown  in  woodland  it  should  not  be  grazed  until  it 
matures  seed.  The  seed  is  often  mixed  with  timothy  and 
clover,  and  half  a  bushel  of  the  seed  of  June  grass  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  By  mixing,  the  field  may  be  fed  at  an 
earlier  day.  Ultimately,  the  June  grass  takes  full  possession 
of  the  field. 

POA   TRIVI.VU8. — ROUGH   MEADOW  GRASS. 

Stem  or  culm  somewhat  scabrous ;  leaves  smooth ;  narrow 
with  scabrous  sheaths  ;  panicle  equal  and  diffuse,  somewhat 
verticillate.  Spikelets  three  to  four  flowered ;  glumes  une- 
qual ;  scabrous  at  the  apex;  lower  paleae  obtuse;  pubescent 
at  base ;  culm  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 

In  England  this  grass  is  highly  esteemed,  and  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curtis,  an  English  writer,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  both  for  hay  and  pasturage.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  does  not  stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  agri- 
culturists, but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  not  been  so  fairly 
tested  as  the  blue  grass.  Mr.  Sinclair  recommends  it,  and 
eays  of  it  that  it  is  superior  in  produce  to  many  other  grasses; 
it  is  nutritive,  and  oxen,  horses  and  sheep  exhibit  a  marked 
partiality  for  it.  It  grows  vigorously  only  on  moist  situations ; 
when  upon  dry  pastures  it  is  only  inconsfiderable  in  qnantify. 
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He,  (Sinclair,)  remarks  that  it  shonld  be  mixed  with  other 
grasses,  when  it  will  nearly  double  itself,  which  is  in  conse- 
quence of  being  partially  sheltered.  Where  spots  in  pastures 
are  closely  eaten  down  it  will  be  found  the  places  were  occu- 
pied with  this  grass,  proving  thereby  the  fondness  of  stock 
for  it.  It  is  not  so  widely  diffused  as  the  June  grass,  but  it  is 
tbund  in  Kentucky,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  rough  sheaths.  It  has  a  fibrous  root  and  is  an  annual.  It 
should  be  cut  when  in  seed.  It  has  more  nutriment  in  its 
aftermath  than  when  cut  in  seed.  In  a  specimen  which  I 
submitted  to  analysis,  I  found : 

Water, 77.874 

Dry  imttter, 22.62« 

Ash, 2.078 

This  was  cut  the  8th  of  June,  was  thirty  inches  high,  and 
in  flowers,  having  attached  its  radical  leaves. 

Another  species  which  was  younger  and  cut  May  13,  just 
heading  out,  gave : 

Water, 81.664 

Dry  matter, 1&486 

Ash, 2.267 

Another,  at  about  the  same  stage  of  growth,  cut  May  2(», 
gave: 

Water 80.76 

Dry  matter,  17.91 

Ash,    1.84 

The  analysis,  however,  was  confined  to  the  stalk ;  the  leaf 
of  the  stalk  gave: 

Water, 76.60 

Dry  matter,  21.56 

Ash, 2.84 

In  three  trials  for  the  quantity  of  ash  in  plants  growing  in 
tills  country  the  quantity  exceeds  that  obtained  from  the 
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plant  growing  in  the  climate  of  England.  Prof.  Way  ob- 
tained ash  1.95.  The  June  grass  contains,  according  to  Prof 
Way: 

AUamiiioiit  or  floah  ft)niiiDff  eUMoenta^ 10.86 

lUty  mattery 8.68 

Heat  produeiDg  elements,  ooDSisting  of  starch,  sugar 

and  gum,  48.06 

Woodj  fibre,  88.02 

Mineral  matter,  or  ash, 6.94 

The  latter  is  calculated  from  the  dry  substance.    The  ash  of 
the  June  grass  which  I  submitted  to  analysis,  gave : 

Silex, 66.820 

Barthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  14.980 

Carbonate  of  lime, 8.640 

Potash,  16.624 

Soda 6.826 

Magnesia, 1.996 

Salphnrio  add, 200 

Chlorine^   868 

100.851 

The  plants  were  selected  from  well  made  hay. 
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IN)  A     SEROnNA — LATE     FLOWERING     MEADOW-GRASS FALSE     RED 

TOP — Foyn.  MEADOW. — (Fig.  12.) 


es 


(Fig.  12.) 


Stem  and  leaves  smooth.  Panicle  elongated  diifuse,  branch- 
in  fives  or  sixes  whorled.    Spikelets  ovate,  accuminate 
three  to  four  flowered,  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  apex  ;  glumes 
long,  lanceolate,  very  acute ;  paleae  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse 
and  pubescent  at  base. 
The  leaves  are  2.63  lines  wide,  and  4  or  5  inches  long ;  root, 
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perennial.  Flowers  in  July.  Ripens  about  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, and  becomes  drooping. 

It  grows  best  in  moist  places  or  meadows,  and  yields  abun- 
dantly. Its  hay  is  excellent ;  sheep  and  other  stock  eat  it 
with  avidity  and  thrive,  especially  if  mixed  with  clover.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  in  Europe.  It  grows  well  in  the  south- 
western States.  Some  think  it  superior  to  Timothy  as  its 
culms  are  more  tender. 

It  grows  in  all  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
is  esteemed  by  all  for  its  qualities.  It  is  quite  productive. 
It  grows  three  feet  high,  and  is  liable  to  lodge  or  fall  down  in 
consequence  of  its  slender  stalk. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  fine  grass  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
low  rich  grounds  of  the  eastern  counties,  particularly  in  parts 
of  Hyde  county. 

The  genus  Poa  contains  a  large  number  of  species  which 
inhabit  woods  and  woody  places,  or  high  and  mountainous 
regions.  Although  known  to  be  relished  and  eaten  by  cattle, 
they  do  not  yield  enough  to  make  it  an  object  to  introduce 
them  into  the  cultivated  fields.  Thus,  the  Poa  nemoralis, 
wood  meadow  grass,  is  a  good  grass  so  far  as  its  properties 
are  concerned.  It  has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  by 
Sinclair,  who  remarks  that,  although  the  produce  is  inconsid- 
erable, yet  its  early  growth  in  the  spring,  and  its  remarkably 
fine  succulent  herbage,  recommend  it  for  admission  into  com* 
pany  with  others  which  form  good  pasture  grasses.  For  hay 
it  is  not  recommended  as  its  yield  would  be  too  inconsiderabe 
to  deserve  attention.    It  flowers  early  in  May. 
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POA  NBRVATA. — (Pig.   13.) — ^ICSADOW  SFBAB  GRASS — ^FOWL 
MEADOW  OF  SOME  FABMEBS. — JXERYED  MAHKA  GRAflS. 


(Fig.  18.) 

The  stem  is  slightly  compressed — ^bears  an  open  or  spread- 
ing panicle,  with  small  oyate,  oblong  and  green  spikelets — 
leaves  in  two  rows,  and  rough,  and  grows  from  two  to  three 
feet  high. 

This  American  grass  is  liighly  nutritive.  The  ripening  of 
the  seed  does  not  diminish  the  nutritive  value  of  the  stem  and 
leaves.  It  is  hardy,  grows  best  in  most  places.  It  is  eaten 
by  cattle  both  in  summer  and  winter,  but  is  more  relished  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  season. 
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rasraoA. 
GlomeB  two,  unequal,  many  flowered.    FaleeB  two  lanceo- 
late ;  outer  one  accmninate,  or  awned.    Panicle  usually  com- 
pound. 

raBTUOA  OYINA — ^DEEP    FESCUE. — (Fig;    14.) 

Stem  slender,  snrmoonted  by 
small  panicale,  with  spikelets  from 
two  to  BIX  flowered ;  awn  inconsid- 
erable ;  leaves,  bristle  shaped,  red- 
dish or  greenish.  It  grows  from  6 
to  10  inches  high,  in  dense  peren- 
nial rooted  tufts.  1 1  flowers  in  June  ' 
and  July;  grows  in  dry  pastures, 
and  makes  an  excellent  pasturage 
for  sheep. 

lESTUOA  FRATENSI8 — ^MEADOW  FESCUE. 

(Fig.  15.) 
Its  panicle  is  branching,  nearly 
erect,  slightly  one-sided,  and  with 
linear  spikelets,  and  with  from  five 
to  ten  cylindrical  flowers ;  color  of 
the  leaves  of  a  glossy  green,  lower 
ones  broad  and  pointed  and  with 
ronghish  edges,  root  creeping  per- 
ennial. Flowers  early  in  June.  It 
grows  in  rather  wet  open  grounds 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet 

The  qualities  of  this  grass  giveit  a 
tolerable  high  rank  among  the  pas- 
ture grasses.  It  has  long  tender 
leaves,  which  are  relished  by  cattle. 
It  sometimes  forms  a  good  turf  in 
old  pastures.  When  sown,  it  should 
be  mixed  with  orchard  grass,  June 
grass,  or  common  spear-grass. 
The  figure  was  taken  from  a  spe- 


(Fi«.  14.) 


Gimen  near  its  maturity,  and  past  flowering. 
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FE8TU0A  LOLIAOEA — BLENDER-SPIK- 
ED FESCUE. 

Stem  erect,  slender ;  spikelets 
acute,  close  pressed,  rather 
crowded,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  number.  It  grows  in  moist 
meadows  in  small  tufts,  root  per- 
ennial. It  is  a  nutritive  grass, 
and  would  form  good  pastures, 
but  it  is  too  rare  to  be  ranked 
among  those  worth  cultivating. 

The  fescue  grasses  are  com- 
mon in  most  meadows,  and  occu- 
py shady  as  well  as  sunny  places ; 
among  the  most  valuable  and 
common  of  the  tribe,  is  the  Festu- 
ca  pratensis.  Its  stem  is  round 
and  smooth,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  with  creeping  roots,  and 
surmounted  by  an  erect  branch- 
ed panicle,  and  somewhat  one- 
sided ;  spikelets  linear,  with  from 
five  to  ten  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  long  glossy  green  striated, 
and  have  rough  edges. 

Flowers  in  June  and  grows 
in  moist  pastures.  It  ripens  its 
seeds  early,  and  hence  takes  pos- 
session of  the  ground  before  oth- 
er grasses  are  matured.  It  is  a 
nutritive  plant,  growing  in  stiflF 
moist  soils,  and  in  shaded  places. 
Darby  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
southern  grass. 

BBOMUS. 

Glumes  two,  many  flowered,  and  shorter  than  the  florets; 
florets  imbricate  in  two  rows ;  lower  palese  cordate  emargin- 
ate,  and  sometimes  armed  with  an  awn  below  the  summit ; 
scales  ovate  smooth. 
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BB0MU8  SEOALINtTS — CHE88CHEAT. — (Fig.  16.) 

Stem  glabrous,  erects 
swollen  at  the  joints,  leaves 
ciliate,  pubescent  on  the 
upper  surface.  Panicle 
branching  erect  or  nod- 
ding ;  spikelets  compressed 
oblong  ovate,  florets  about 
10  longer  than  the  bristles. 

The  remarkable  views 
which  are  entertained  of 
this  plaijt,  excuse  the  no- 
tice of  this  worthless  grass 
in  this  place.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion  with  a 
very  large  proportion  of 
farmers,  that  wheat  chan- 
ges into  chess,  the  grass 
Tinder  consiideration.  This 
has  frequently  been,  in 
one  sense,  favored  by  the 
fact  that  when  wheat  has 
been  winter-killed,  chess 
has  sprung  up  in  its  place, 
therefore,  to  those  who 
have  not  been  careful  ob- 
servers, it  has  seemed  that 
the  wheat  itself  has  un- 
dergone the  change  which 
they  maintain ;  usually, 
this  view  seems  rational, 
because  chess  has  not  been 
observed  by  them  in  this 
particular  place  in  former 
times.  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  support  to 
the  doctrine,  it  only  re- 
quires a  good  eye  to  detect 
chess  in  almost  any  coimer 


(Fig.  10.} 
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of  a  cnltirated  field,  and  if  it  has  not  appeared  before  on  a 
particular  spot,  it  has  probably  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  occnpied  by  other  plants  and  grasses  which  ex- 
dude  it. 

Facts,  when  properly  ascertained  and  sifted^  never  sustain 
the  doctrine  of  a  change  of  one  species  to  another.  There  is 
in  nature  no  transmutation  of  the  kind.  Northern  Indian  com 
after  growing  in  the  south  for  a  few  years,  assumes  the  habits 
and  appearance  of  southern  com,  which  is  a  thing  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  under  consideration,  the  change  of  one 
species  into  another.  Ohess,  though  it  possesses  some  nutri- 
ment, yet  it  is  too  low  to  encourage  its  propagation.  It  is 
rather  a  pest  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  mature  seed, 
and  thereby  propagate  itself  among  the  valuable  grains  and 
grasses.  It  is  an  annual  grass,  but  if  cut  early^  will  spring  up 
and  propagate  iteelf  the  succeeding  year. 
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(Fig.  17.) 

Flowers  in  dense  tnfts  or 
spikelets,  crowded  in  clusters, 
one-sided,  with  a  dens  branch- 
ing panicle  at  top.  It  grows 
erect  and  attains  a  height  of 
three  feet ;  not  perennial ;  it 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  bnt  has 
been  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  and  El- 
liott says  that  it  has  become 
naturalized  on  James  Island, 
near  Charleston,  South-Caro- 
lina. This  being  the  case,  fur- 
nishes sufScient  evidence  that 
it  is  an  important  grass  for  the 
South. 

The  orchard  grass  is  very 
widely  distributed.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  introduced 
into  England  from  Virginia, 
where  it  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  common  grasses  of  Eng- 
lish pastures,  is  highly  es- 
teemed among  cattle  feeders, 
being  exceedingly  palatable 
to  stock  of  all  kinds. 

This  grass  is  worthy  of  cul- 
ture from  its  rapid  growth, 
luxuriant  aftermath,  and  its 
endurance  of  close  cropping, 
and  when  fed  down  closely  it 
recovers  in  a  shorter  time  than 
any  other  grass  under  culti- 
(Fi«.  17.)  vatdon.    It  forms  an  excellent 
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grass  for  mixing  with  clover ;  it  is  free  from  the  objection 
which  applies  to  the  case  of  timothy,  as  it  reaches  its  mature 
state  about  the  same  time  as  clover.  Hence,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  an  earlier  grass.  The  time  for  cutting  it  for 
winter  food  is  when  it  has  blossomed.  If  delayed  until  the 
seeds  have  ripened,  it  is  far  less  valuable,  as  it  loses  at  this 
stage  its  juiciness.  Thick  tufts  of  it  form  in  pasture  lands, 
when  it  is  not  fed  close.  As  it  regards  resistance  of  drouth, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  bears  it  well,  in  which  respect  it  is 
quite  unlike  the  timothy.  Good  observers  declare  that  it 
produces  more  pasturage  than  any  other  grass.  On  this  point 
the  opinion  of  the  late  J  ndge  Buel,  of  Albany,  coincided  with 
other  eminent  agriculturists,  and  all  agree  in  two  other  im- 
portant points,  viz :  that  it  should  be  kept  fed  close  and  that 
when  it  has  had  only  five  or  six  days  to  recover,  it  acquires  a 
good  bitetfor  cattle.  These  points  give  it  a  preference  again 
over  timothy.  Sheep  are  more  fond  of  it  than  any  other 
grass.  It  is  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  many  other  nu- 
tritive grasses,  which  arises  from  the  lightness  and  small 
amount  of  seed  which  it  produces.  A  bushel  of  seed  weighs 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  This  grass  is  but  little  culti- 
vated in  New  England,  probably  from  the  preference  given 
to  timothy  and  red  top,  which  is  rather  remarkable,  seeing  so 
much  hay  and  pasturage  is  requii^ed.  One  of  the  finest  fields 
of  grass  the  writer  ever  saw  was  upon  the  plantation  of  Col. 
Capron,  at  the  Laurel.  Orchard  grass,  when  sown  spar- 
ingly and  upon  uneven  ground,  is  disposed  to  grow  in  tus- 
socks. This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  preparing  the  ground 
properly  and  sowing  a  snfficieut  quantityy  of  seed.  This 
grass,  however,  should  not  be  cultivated  by  itself,  unless  it  is 
wished  to  grow  it  for  seed.  The  celebrated  Sinclair  gives  a 
formula  for  the  formation  of  a  crop  for  pasturage.  He  mixed 
the  seeds  of  certain  grasses  in  the  following  proportions : 

Doctylis  frloraenata,  4  pecks. 

Festuca  pratensis,   8    do. 

Timothy,    h'  do. 

Fiorin,  or  ap^rostis  stolonifcra,   1     do. 

Holctis  arenaocus,  2    do. 

Ijolium  pereoDe,  8    do. 
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Poteriam  aongaiaorba,  (barnet) 2  peoka. 

Trifolium  pralense,  red  clorer,  6  Ibe. 

"        repenB,  white  clorer,  8    do. 

This  mixture  was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  an  acre.  We 
see  in  this  prescription  a  love  for  variety  and  an  excessive 
amount  of  seed.  As  pasturage  is  one  of  the  great  desiderata 
in  this  State,  and  as  this  grass  stands  dry  weather  remarkably 
well,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  husbandry  to  encourage  its  cultivation.  Whether  it  can 
be  shown  hereafter  that  it  will  give  as  much  profit  per  acre 
as  has  been  reported  for  a  field  near  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  profits  reported  as 
having  been  reared  from  one  and  a  quarter  acre??  of  ground 
>Vere  given  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Vol.  V,  p.  245 : 

There  were  obtAined  17  basheis  of  seed,  $2  per  buahel $34  00 

Yielding,  also,  2  tons  of  haj,  $10  per  ton,  20  OC 

for  the  first  crop. 
There  were  obtained  1>^  tons  for  the  second  crop 15  00 

Amoanting  to $69  00 

Expense  for  gathering  crops : 

Catting  and  shocking  seed,  one  hand  half  a  daj,  0  50 

Threshing 1  00 

Cutting  stuble,   1  00 

Malting  the  same  into  haj  and  overhaaling, ^.  1  50 

Cutting  and  making  bay  of  the  second  crop, 2  00 

Interest  on  the  value  of  land,  4  87 

$10  87 
Deducted  from  sales,  leaves  a  nett  gain  of  58  12 

To  save  the  seed  properly  requires  the  skill  of  a  good  crad- 
ler,  who  cuts  the  tops  and  ties  them  in  bundles  to  dry  in  the 
field  for  eight  or  ten  days.  They  should  be  hauled  into  the 
bams  a^d  threshed  immediately  with  a  fiail.  If  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  seed  it  should  be  still  allowed  to  dry  upon 
the  fi.oor,  as  when  retaining  moisture  it  is  apt  to  heat  in  the 
heap,  when  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed.  The  see<], 
as  above  stated,  is  very  light.  If  sown  with  clover,  one 
bushel  of  orchard  grass  to  ten  quarts  of  clover  seed  makes 
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the  proper  preparation  per  acre.  If  sown  alone,  two  bnsliels 
are  required.  For  pasturage  alotie,  a  mixture  of  the  white 
clover  will  form  an  excellent  addition.  Whatever  opinions 
maj  prevail  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  or  even  the  middle,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  that  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  intro* 
duce  a  more  extended  pasturage,  this  grass  will  have  the 
preference  over  many  others. 
The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  orchard  gave.  Prof.  Way : 

Silica,   86  66 

Phosphoric  acid,  } , . . .  8.60 

Sulphuric  acid, 8.52 

Carbonic  acid,  *.**.'.  a.0# 

Lime, 6.8S 

Magnesia, , ^^ 2.22 

■  Per  oxide  of  iron^  * , 0.6$ 

Potash .  29.52 

Chloride  of  potassium,  .« 17.86 

Chloride  sodium, 3.09 

Percentage  of  ash  furnished  by  the  dry  plants 5^61 

The  nutritive  value  of  this  grass  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing  analysis  of  Prof.  Way : 

Water,    » 70.00 

Albuninous  matter,  (flesh  fbrming,) 4.06 

Faity  matters, 0.94 

Starch  gum  sugar,  (heat  producing  bodies,)  18.80 

Woody  fibre 10.11 

Ash 1.59 

ELTMUS — ^WILD  BYE. 

It  has  two  or  more  spikelets  at  the  joints  of  the  rachis,  and  is 
from  3  to  9  flowered.  Glume  2,  nearly  equal,  sometimes 
wanting;  lower  paleae  entire  with  a  short  awn  ; — ^upper  one 
bifid.     Scales  ovate  hairy. 

ELYMUS  ARENAEIUS. — UPEIGHT  SEA  LIME  GBA88. 

Stem  erect,  round,  smooth  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  and 
bearing  sessile  spikelets ;  leaves  long,  narrow,  rolled  inward, 
and  rough  on  the  inner  surface ;  root,  long>  perennial  and 
creeping. 
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Resembles  beach  grass  in  its  mode  of  growth ;  it  is  also  a 
Taluable  grass  for  confimng  blowing  sands. 

In  England  it  is  called  the  sugar  cane,  from  the  qnantity 
of  sugar  in  its.  stem. 

The  £.  virginicQs,  (wild  rye,)  £.  canadensis,  (Canadian 
lyme  grass,)  £.  striatus  (slender,  hairy  lyme  grass,)  grow  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  but  they  are  of  no  special 
value  for  cultivation. 

LOLITTIL 

Spikelets  many  flowered,  solitary  on  each  point  of  a  con- 
tinuous rachis,  placed  edgewise. 

•  / 

LOLIITM  FESEKNB. 

Stem  erect,  smooth,  leaves  flat,  acute,  smooth  on  the  outer 
surface,  roughish  on  the  inner,  glume  shorter  than  the  spike, 
flowers  from  six  to  nine,  awnless.  Flowers  early  in  June. 
From  15  to  24  inches  high.     Boot  perennial,  creeping. 

This  is  regarded  as  valuable  grass  both  in  England  and 
France.  It  is  relished  by  stock  previously  to  its  blossoming, 
afterwards  it  becomes  hard  and  less  palatable. 

It  is  not  equal  to  the  orchard  grass  in  any  respect,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  could  not  have  stood 
its  ground  so  long  in  England  and  France  unless  its  merits  are 
considerable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  cultivated  in 
this  State  with  profit.  It  seems  to  attain  perfection  in  a  more 
humid  climate  than  ours. 

LOLIUM  riALIOUM — ^TTALIAN  BYE-GRASS. 

It  is  inferior  to  our  best  grass,  as  timothy,  orchard-grass, 
blue-grass,  etc.  In  some  points  of  view,  however,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  them,  as  it  may  be  cut  several  times,  when  sown  upon 
moist  rich  land.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  for  soiling  cattle 
it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  grasses,  as  it  bears  cutting 
well.  Its  actual  value  to  us,  however,  is  still  to  be  detenniu- 
«d  by  farther  experiments. 
13 
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LOLItTM  HULTIFLOBTJM — MAMT-FLOWSRBD  DAKnEL* 

This  grass  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,  that  it  maj  be 
passed  over  without  remark. 

TRrrieintf:  — ^wheat. 

Flowers  in  spikes ;  spikelets  imbricate  sessile  ;  f  flowered. 
Olnme  two,  nearly  equal  opposite;  palese  lanceolate;  the 
lower  concave  acaminate  awned ;  scales  two  eiliate. 

Wheat  is  supposed  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Central  or 
South-western  Asia.  It  is  known  to  have  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times. 

Like  the  Indian  corn  its  varieties  are  nustereus,  amounting 
at  the  present  time  to  about  300,  which  are  known  to  be  un- 
der cultivation. 

The  characters  of  these  varieties  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  modifications  affecting  merely  its  appendages  without  ex- 
tending to  its  essential  cheracteristics.  The  character  of  the 
soil  influences  the  valae  of  the  grain  ;  it  is  always  richer  and 
better  on  rich  substantial  soils.  When  grown  upon  those 
which  abound  in  vegetable  matter  its  grain  is  light. 

TRrnOtJM     BEPENS — OOUCH-GRABB — SWirOH-ORASS — D0G-ORA86 — 
DUTCH-GRASS — QUA0K-QRA6S. 

It  has  an  erect  stem,  with  smooth  joints,  two  upper  most 
remote;  spikelets  close  pressed,  leaves  acute,  upper  one 
broadest;  sheaths  striated,  roots  creeping  extensively.  Intro- 
duced from  Europe ;  flowers  in  June. 

This  grass  is  cut  in  blossom, — is  relished  by  cattle,  and 
makes  a  nutritious  hay.  In  gardens  and  other  cultivated 
grounds  it  becomes  a  great  pest,  from  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
eating  it.  Its  roots  are  short-jointed,  and  send  out  fibres  from 
all  of  them,  in  consequence  of  which  it  grows  and  maintains 
itself  when  a  single  joint  remains,  besides  it  is  tenacious  of 
life,  and  does  not  readily  die  when  left  upon  the  earUi's  sur- 
face. 

This  grass  cut  in  May  13,  gave» 
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Water,   - 81.M4 

Dry  matter, 18.486 

Aab 2.367 

A  second  specimen  from  the  same  bed,  cut,  Jane  8,  gave, 

Water 77.874 

Dryautter, «2.6«6 

Ash , a.078 

As  this  grass  approaches  maturity,  its  inorganic  matter  de* 
creases  and  its  woody  fibre  increases.  A  third  specimen  ta* 
ken  when  in  fall  blossom,  gave, 

Water,  68.60 

Dry  matter, 80.60 

Aah,   1.00 

An  analysis  of  the  ash  of  this  grass,  gave  me, 

Silica,   27.150 

Phoaphatea  of  lime,  magnesia  aod  iron, 19.250 

Lime, 0.119 

lla^nesia,  trace 

Potash 10.850 

Soda,  26.986 

Cblnride  of  aodrnm, 8.990 

Sulphuric  add, 4.811 

Cart>oiiio  acid, 1.456 

The  same  change  takes  place  in  the  lolium  perenne.  These 
experiments  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  time  they 
should  be  cat  for  hay.  It  is  well  known  that  stock  relish  grass 
and  hay  while  it  is  succalent  and  juicy.  After  the  woody 
fibre  is  largely  formed  it  is  less  palatable  and  more  difficult  to 
masticate ;  besides,  it  wears  the  teeth  more,  and  less  nutri- 
ment is  taken  into  the  system. 

CJYNOSirKUS  CRI8TATU8 — CRESTED  DOo's-TAIL. 

Its  stems  are  about  one  foot  high,  stiff  and  smooth,  provided 
with  fibrous  perennial  root,  more  or  less  tufted.  Its  stem  bein^ 
hmrd  and  wiry,  cattle  usually  refuse  to  eat  it.    In  diy  sheep 
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pastures,  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  permanent  grass.    Its  stem 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait 

The  common  broom-sedge  is  another  grass  whose  stem  and 
leaves  become  hard  and  wiry  with  age,  and  still  more  unfit 
for  food  for  cattle  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  takes  posses- 
sion of  old  and  worn  out  fields,  and  imparts  to  them  a  look 
of  barrenness,  which,  in  many  instances,  they  do  not  deserve. 
Cattle  eat  this  grass  only  in  the  spring,  when  it  first  springs 
up,  and  when  it  is  comparatively  tender.  Although  almost 
worthless  for  fodder  when  mature,  it  is  still  better  for  the 
ground  to  be  covered  and  protected  by  this  grass  than  to  be 
naked  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of 
rains.  Tliis  grass  has  but  a  small  proportion  of  nutrient  mat- 
ter ;  at  the  same  time  the  consideration  how  fields  should  be 
treated  when  covered  with  it,  is  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. When  such  a  field  is  to  be  ploughed  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
it  is  important  to  lay  it  under  while  it  is  still  green,  or  before 
^  it  has  reached  its  full  maturity.  At  this  period  it  is  more 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer;  the  proportion  of  silex  in  the  stem 
being  relatively  less  and  the  more  valuable  elements  are 
greater.  When  mature,  it  contains  about  72  per  cent,  of  sil- 
ica, and  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag' 
nesia.  The  only  grass  which  approaches  this  in  its  mature 
state  in  the  proportion  of  silica,  is  the  Italian  rye-grass,  which 
contains  60  per.  cent.  In  burning  off  a  crop  of  broom-grass, 
a  large  proportion  of  this  silica  becomes  insoluble.  Hence  it 
should  be  ploughed  under  when  well  grown,  when  all  its  nu- 
tritive elements  are  in  the  best  condition  to  aid  the  growth  of 
the  succeeding  crop. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 

Red  doyer  bel<mg8  to  the  Legaminosa — Organic  constitution — Composition 
of  its  ash — ^Differs  in  oomposifion  from  the  grasses — Failures  in  its  colti- 
Tation— For  a  green  crop— Lucerne— Sanfoin. 

§  113.  In  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the  United 
States  the  red  clover,  though  not  a  grass,  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  important  resources  of  husbandry.  It  forms  of  it- 
self an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  speedy 
and  eflfectual  means  by  which  soils  may  be  brought  to  pro- 
duce remunerating  crops.  It  is  therefore  both  a  nutriment 
direct  for  cattle,  and  a  fertilizer  for  the  cereals.  It  is  in  vir- 
tue of  its  rapid  growth,  large  herbage  and  roots  that  it  occu- 
pies a  place  in  husbandry  so  important ;  besides,  it  derives  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  its  substance  from  the  air.  In  the  nat- 
ural classification,  it  belongs  to  the  family  leguminosm^  or  the 
same  family  as  the  bean  and  pea.  Its  common  name,  clover, 
is  most  in  use.  It  is  sometimes  designated  by  tlie  term  trefoil^ 
three  leaved. 

It  scarcely  requires  a  description,  as  it  is  known  by  every 
fjEumer  and  planter.  Its  stem  is  inclined  to  be  prostrate  or 
ascending,  and  the  leaves  are  oval,  and  stand  in  Uirees  at  the 
termination  of  the  stem. 

The  red  clover,  after  many  years  cultivation,  has  developed 
a  number  of  varieties.  One  of  these  varieties  is  biennial  and 
another  is  perennial,  and  like  many  other  biennials  which  has 
become  so  in  other  families  of  plants,  it  frequently  lasts 
three  or  four  years,  provided  it  is  not  suffered  to  go  to  seed. 

Clover  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  cultivate  in  a  cool,  moist  cli* 
mate.  In  one  similar  to  Korth  Carolina,  which,  perhaps,  is 
more  subject  to  droughts  than  New  England  or  New  York,  it 
is  more  difficult.  This  arises  from  the  tenderness  of  the  young 
plant.  In  its  early  stage,  if  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  it  dies. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  protect  beneath  the  shade  of  another 
plant,  and  thereby  save  it  from  perishing. 

Clover  is  a  nutritious  fodder,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  very 
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fond  of  it.  Bnt  as  it  frequently  grows  very  rank,  it  is  not 
perfectly  cured,  and  in  a  green  state  it  moulds.  If  fed  to  a 
borse  in  this  condition,  which  is  at  all  inclined  to  the  heaves, 
it  will  certainly  produce  it. 

As  a  nutriment,  clover  takes  rank  with  the  best  of  grasses. 
According  to  Prof.  Way,  red  clover  contains, 

WaUr,    81.01 

Albumen,  i.27 

Fatty  matters,    «9 

Gum,  starch,  sugar,  or  heat>producing  principles,  . . .    8.45 

WoodjSbre,  8.76 

Ash, 1.82 

Clover  is  a  lime  plant,  but  this  element  increases  with  its 
age.  In  the  young  plant  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than 
in  the  old.    Thus : 


OLD.  Totnro. 

Silioa, 0.860  O.Ml 

Phosphates  of  lime,  and  magnesia,  etc.,  ....  20.600  80.845 

Carbonate  of  lime,  80.950  7.642 

Magnesia, 8.980  2.285 

Potash 26.980  88688 

Soda,   14.916  7.164 

Chlorine, 1.845  8.642 

Sulphuric  acid,  0.496  6.728 

Carbonic  add,  6.744 

The  upper  part  of  the  stem,  with  the  leaves  and  heads,  gave 
a  composition  varying  from  the  above,  thus : 

Silica,   0.810 

Phosphates , 21.900 

Carbonate  of  lime,  82.888 

Magnesia, ••200 

Potash 27.940 

Soda,  : 6.758 

Chlorine,    8.780 

Sulphuric  acid, 8.866 

98.688 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  will  be  perceived  that  clover 
differs  in  composition  from  the  grasses.    It  contains  only  a 
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«mU  per  rentage  of  tilica;  and  hence,  cattle  and  horees  ma»- 
licate  it  easily.  Two  llements  exist  in  large  pro|»ortioos,  lime 
and  potash;  and  hence,  it  must  exhaust  a  soil  as  much  as 
timothy  or  any  of  the  best  grasses.  For  this  reasoo,  clover 
makes  an  excellent  green  crop  to  precede  wheat.  Its  large 
roots  loosen  and  open  tlie  soil,  and  supply  by  their  decay  a 
large  amount  of  fertilicing  matter. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  clover  has  not  succeeded  well 
in  this  State.  In  many  iikstances  it  has  not  come  np,  and  in 
others  it  has  died  out.  In  some  instances  it  has  not  been  dif- 
ficult to  assign  a  reason  for  its  faihire.  Where  it  has  failed  to 
grow,  I  found  on  enquiry  that  it  had  been  ploughed  in ;  buried 
too  deep.  The  seed,  in  these  cases,  was  not  in  fault  Clover 
requires  only  a  shallow  covering,  and  especially  if  the  roller 
is  employed,  good  seed  will  come  up.  In  other  cases,  after 
it  had  come  np,  the  planter  allowed  his  pigs  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  young  and  growing  plant  It  was,  therefore,  fed 
or  crushed  out  In  other  cases  it  was  sown  at  the  wrong  time 
and  was  exposed  without  protection  to  the  sun-rays. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  good  stand  may  be  secured  un- 
der the  right  system  of  culture.  All  those  causes  of  failure 
which  I  have  named  must  of  course  be  avoided,  and  in  this 
climate  it  will  not  do  to  allow  cattle  and  hogs  to  feed  npon  it 
until  it  is  half  grown,  or  has  acquired  a  strong  root. 

For  a  green  crop  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  fertilizer,  clover  has 
one  advantage  over  the  pea ;  from  the  former,  a  good  crop  of 
hay  may  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  its  stabble  and 
root  ploughed  in.  The  latter,  if  taken  off  for  fodder  leaves  on 
the  ground  only  a  small  remnant  of  fertilizing  matter.  But  if 
the  whole  pea  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  more  valuable  than 
clover,  and  is  better  adapted  to  this  cKmate,  and  hence  requires 
much  less  care  in  its  cultivation. 

White  clover  is  a  more  hardy  plant  than  the  red,  but  being 
mnch  smaller,  it  is  not  nseful  for  wintei  fodder.  For  fine  pas- 
tores  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  plants,  though  cattle  do  not  relish 
it  quite  as  well  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  its  sweetness 
and  tenderness ;  yet,  is  eaten  freely  by  sheep,  and  the  meat, 
whether  of  cattle  or  sheepi  is  of  a  fine  quality.    It  is  also  re- 
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lished  by  swine.  Its  root  being  creeping,  it  spreads  far  and 
wide,  and  makes  a  darable  pasture,  which  bears  dose  feeding 
remarkably  well.  Butter  and  cheese  made  from  tbe  milk  of 
cows  whose  pastures  are  dotted  with  the  white  clover,  is  su- 
perior to  any  other,  all  things  being  equal. 
White  clover  contains,  when  fresh  and  healthy, 

Water,    81.60 

Dry  matter,  16.76 

Ash,    1.76 

In  one  ton  of  clover  there  are  234.08  lbs.  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter.   The  ash  I  found  composed  of 

Silicm    28.076 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  19.825 

Carbooate  of  lime^  16.780 

Magnesia, 2.175 

PoUsh,  10.890 

Sulphuric  acid,  .' 2.806 

Cblorine, 0.616 

Carbonic  acid, 4.284 

M.07f 

The  white  clover  differs  from  the  red  in  the  eompositi<Mi  of 
its  ash  in  containing  a  much  larger  amount  of  silica.  It  may 
turn  out  that  the  foregoing  determination  is  erroneous  or  is 
too  large.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  supposing 
that  line  sand  adhered  to  the  stem  and  leaves. 

LUOESNB — (mSDIOAGO  SATTVA.) 

§  114.  This  plant  belongs  also  to  the  leguminosse  or  pea 
tribe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  warmer  climate  than  red  clo- 
ver. It  has  been  cultivated  for  fodder  or  the  food  of  cattle 
for  twenty-three  centuries. 

Lucerne  requires  a  soil  especially  adapted  to  it ;  it  is  not 
therefore  so  easily  cultivated  as  clover.  It  requires  a  tolera- 
bly rich  soil,  and  one  that  is  mellow  and  permits  its  roots  to 
penetrate  deeply.  A  light  sandy  soil  does  not  suit  it,  neither 
does  a  stiff  subsoil  which  retains  moisture  strongly,  or  is  im- 
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pervioiiB.  A  fair  proportion  of  sand,  clay  and  vegetable  mould 
will  be  found  a  suitable  mixture  for  the  growth  of  lucerne. 
The  climate  of  North  Carolina  is  well  adapted  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. It  would  undoubtedly  grow  well  and  vigorously  on 
many  of  the  pocosin  soils,  whose  composition  is  similar  to  that 
of  Hyde  county,  though  probably  a  better  drainage  may  be 
required.  Still,  a  soil  so  well  adapted  to  Indian  corn  may  be 
expected  to  grow  lucerne  equally  well.  It  sends  down  along 
tap  root,  provided  with  many  fibrous  oif-shoots,  which  imbibe 
nutriment  from  a  wide  area.  Hence  its  vigor,  when  well 
located,  and  the  great  amount  of  food  it  furnishes.  Lucerne 
continues  to  produce  good  crops  from  5  to  10  years  in  suo- 
ceesion.  Hence  its  value ;  when  once  thoroughly  rooted  or 
set,  it  is  as  permanent  as  the  best  pasture  lands.  It  would 
seem,  if  we  reason  from  tlie  effects  of  the  cultivation  of  other 
plants,  that  after  10  years  cropping  the  soil  would  be  perfect- 
ly exhausted.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  said  to  render  the 
soil  richer.  This  is  going  too  far.  For  though  leguminous 
plants  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  solid  matter  from  the 
atmosphere,  yet  the  inorganic  matter  comes  from  the  soil,  and 
just  as  much  of  it  as  is  removed  from  the  field,  just  so  much 
also  is  the  land  impoverished.  The  reason  of  the  anomaly 
claimed  for  lucerne,  is,  that  it  penetrates  much  deeper  than 
other  plants  and  takes  its  food  from  a  much  greater  space. 

The  best  time  for  cutting  lucerne  is  just  before  it  blossoms. 
If  cnt  before  this  period  it  is  too  watery  to  dry  and  cure  well; 
if  later  or  after  blossoming  it  is  too  woody  and  contains  less 
nutriment.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  plants  for  soiling 
cattle.  When  cut  it  sprouts  vigorously  again,  and  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  North  Carolina,  it  seems  to  be  the  plant  which 
may  be  relied  upon  to  stand  the  sun  and  drought,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  forage  superior,  if  any  thing,  to  the  red 
clover.  The  seed  of  lucerne  are  yellow,  and  if  good,  glossy 
and  heavy.  The  first  year  it  should  not  be  cut  too  close  nor 
a  large  amount  of  forage  expected  froifi  it.  Time  should  be 
given  for  it  to  take  deep  root.  The  second  year  it  begins  to 
pay  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  several  succeeding  years.  It 
should  be  sown  early  in  sprmg. 
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According  to  Prof.  Waj,  the  proximate  elements  of  loeeme 
are  ae  follows : 

Water, 69.9ft 

Albuminous  matter,   8.8S 

Fatty^  do        0.88 

Hcat-produoing  matter, 10.88 

Woodj  fibre,  8,74 

Ash, S.Oi 

When  the  plant  is  dried  in  a  water  bath  at  212^  Fab.,  dM 
albnminons  matter  amounts  to  12.76,  and  the  heat-prodttciBf 
to  18.62  per  cent.  The  albnminons  matter  or  flesh-forming 
elements  of  the  Kentucky  blne^graas  are  10.35,  and  its  heat^ 
producing  matter  to  43.06.  It  is  therefore  superior  in  flesh^ 
forming  elements  to  this  favorite  grass. 

SANFOIN — (hEDYSARUM  ONOBRTCHIS.) 

§  115.  Like  the  clovers  and  lucerne,  sanfoin  is  a  legnmi* 
nous  plant,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in  mHUj  important  par- 
ticulars. It  has  many  long  leafy  stems.  The  leaflets  are 
smooth  and  pinnate,  or  in  pairs,  rather  oblong  and  pointed, 
and  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  side.  Flower  stalks  are  ter 
minal  and  extend  above  the  leaf  stalks,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  spike,  with  crimson  and  variegated  blossoms.  The 
stems  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Tlie  pods  are  flat, 
hard  and  toothed  on  the  edge ;  root  perennial  and  woody ; 
flowers  in  July. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  English  a((ri- 
culturist,  who  has  resided  many  years  in  tliis  country,  the 
•anfoin  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  artificial  grasses 
of  this  country.  Tlie  following  remarks  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  his  opinions  I  propose  to  embody  for  the  oonsideva- 
tion  of  the  planters  and  farmers  of  this  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  grow  well  on  light  soils,  sandy  and 
gravelly  loams.  It  may  be  sown  after  rye  or  barley,  and 
should  not  be  fed  tbd  first  year,  or  immediately  after  the  crof 
is  removed.  It  may  also  be  sown  with  grass  seed.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  may  be  mowed,  and  then  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  fed  by  sheep. 
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Him  plant  is  probably  belter  adapted  to  horses  than  catHe, 
especially  milch  cows,  or  rather  horses  and  sheep.  Sheep 
consame  the  leaves  and  softer  parts  of  the  stems,  and  then 
horses  eat  readily  the  remainder.  Working  horses  do  well 
on  what  sheep  leave.  Sanfoin  has  been  mown  for  nine 
or  ten  years  in  snccession,  and  has  produced  good  crops 
each  year  without  manure.  It  is  not  the  proper  fo6d  for 
milch  cows,  as  it  imparts  a  bitter  taste  to  the  butter.  The 
sod,  after  it  has  been  growing  for  several  years,  is  full  of 
roots,  and  it  is  often  ploughed  and  then  burnt  over.  In  this 
olimate  ploughing  and  burning  is  not  advisable. 

The  nutritive  value  of  sanfoin  does  not  differ  materially 
from  lucerne.  It  is  composed,  so  far  as  its  proximate  elements 
are  concerned,  of: 


Water,  7BM 

AUumiDCMis  matter, 4.SS 

Fatty  matter, 0.70 

Heat  producing,  10.78 

Woody  fibre,  5.77 

Aih.  1.M 


When  dry,  it  yields  of  allnminons  matter,  18.45,  and  heal 
producing,  45.96. 

CEIMSON  OLOTBB — (tBIFOLIXTM  IKOABNATITM.) 

In  some  parts  of  this  country  this  clover  would  no  doubt 
succeed.  It  however,  requires  a  climate  rather  cooler  and 
moister  than  that  of  the  eastern  counties.  But  in  the  moun* 
tainous  section  of  the  Southern  States  it  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  receiyed  with  fiavor.  The  advantages  arising  from  its 
euHure,  are,  it  may  be  sown  after  potatoes  are  secured,  and 
produce  a  spring  crop  which  will  be  earlier  by  eight  or  ten 
days  than  lucerne  or  red  clover.  It  produces  two  good  crops 
in  one  year.  It  is,  however,  an  annual,  and  it  requires  as 
much  care  to  insure  success  as  the  red  clover.  For  soiling 
cattle  it  is  well  adapted,  in  consequence  of  its  early  growth. 
If  cut  for  hay,  it  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  in  flower. 
The  seed  may  be  obtained  from  the  second  crop.    As  a  gen* 
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eral  rule,  whero  the  red  clover  succeeds,  it  may  also  be  ex- 
pected that  the  crimson  clover  will  succeed  also. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Methods  by  which  the  valuable  grasses  may  be  cultivated  suoceasfiiUy— 
Soiling,  and  its  advantages. 

§  116.  In  this  State  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to  se- 
lect  the  proper  field  for  the  cultivation  of  grass  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  cut  for  winter  fodder.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
as  summer  heat  and  drouth  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  grass  and  hay,  that  such  fields  should 
be  selected  as  suffer  the  least  from  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  which  are  bordered  by  permanent  streams  and  which 
are  naturally  quite  wet,  but  may  be  laid  comparatively  dry 
are  the  most  suitable  for  grass  lands.  The  first  work  which  is 
required,  is  to  drain  the  field  thoroughly  by  ditching.  Fields 
of  this  description  are  invariably  supplied  with  a  rich  bottom, 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  an  indefinite  amount  of  nutri- 
ment, or  sufficient  to  sustain  crops  of  hay  for  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  being  also  supplied  with  water  which  percolates 
through  the  lower  strata  of  earth,  are  little  liable  to  suffer 
from  summer  droughts.  Besides,  these  low,  flat  meadows 
may  be  cheaply  irrigated  if  necessary.  Irrigation  is  also  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  by  which  nutriment 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  grass.  The  great  object,  howeveri 
to  be  attained  in  the  selection  of  such  field,  is  that  of  securing 
a  cool  and  moist  soil,  for  many  of  the  best  grasses  are 
found  flourishing  under  those  conditions,  though  they  by  no 
means  grow  in  wet  bogs  or  swamps.  Timothy,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Northern  grasses,  grows  best  in  a  moist  soiL 
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After  a  drainage  has  been  effected,  many  of  the  wild  and 
least  useful  grasses  will  die  out.  But  to  aid  the  process  of 
substitution  of  better,  for  the  poorer  grasses,  and  the  weeds 
which  always,  more  or  less,  take  a  joint  possession  of  such 
fields,  it  may  be  harrowed  with  an  instrument  provided  with 
sharp  teeth.  When  this  is  done,  a  proper  mixture  of  seed 
may  be  sown,  after  which  the  surface  is  swept  over  with  a 
heavy  brush. 

The  introduction  of  the  valuable  grasses  is  alsQjnaterially 
aided  by  a  top  dressing  of  compost,  which  pnts  the  soil 
in  a  better  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  and  facilitates,  as 
well  as  quickens,  its  germination.  It  also  gives  more  strength 
to  the  newly  introduced  grass,  and  enables  it  to  contend  more 
successfully  with  those  which  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
premises.  As  in  law,  so  in  agriculture,  possession  gives  im- 
portant.advantages ;  and  the  new  claimant  which  we  desire 
to  put  in  possession,  must,  in  the  first  place,  oust  the  old  oe* 
cupant.  Much  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  our  prelimin- 
ary steps.  If  we  have  thoroughly  under-drained  the  premi- 
ses, we  shall  be  enabled  to  starve  out  very  speedily  the  occu- 
pant we  wish  to  remove  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  sup- 
ply nutriment  to  our  favorite  intruder,  we  have  provided  or 
opened  more  than  one  way  by  which  we  fiope  to  succeed. 
The  poor  grasses  are  generally  destroyed  by  high  cultivation, 
and  so  are  weeds,  and  the  process  which  so  evidently  favors 
the  disappearance  of  the  poorer  ones,  favors  the  introduction 
of  the  good.  One  of  the  most  substantial  reasons  why  grass- 
es are  so  difficult  to  grow  in  the  South,  is,  that  they  are  not 
manured.  They  are  sown  first  upon  soil  already  partially  ex- 
hausted, where  the  poor  grasses  are  taking  deep  root,  and 
hence  their  chance  for  life  is  very  small. 

If  a  grass  plat  is  to  be  formed  upon  upland,  the  proceeding 
should  be  somewhat  diiferent.  After  the  land  is  made  even 
by  light  ploughing  and  harrowing,  winter  rye  should  be  sown, 
and  the  field  stocked  down  with  orchard  grass,  mixed  with 
herds  grass,  June  grass  and  red  and  white  clover.  The  rye 
makes  an  excellent  spring  fodder,  and  protects  the  grass  seed, 
which  in  due  time  will  germinate  and  replace  the  rye.    To 
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uwure  sneee88,  let  the  seed  be  sown  thickly,  not  Bparingly,  for 
the  writer  beh'eves  that  in  the  climate  of  North-Oarolina  more 
need  is  required  than  where  the  climate  is  cooler.  Besides, 
there  is  no  more  effectual  means  to  gnard  against  drouth,  and 
a  hot  sun,  than  to  cover  the  whole  surface  with  vegetation, 
and  the  supplying  this  vegetation  with  abundant  nutriment. 
In  support  of  this  view,  let  a  field  of  Indian  com  be  ex- 
amined, a  part  of  which  has  grown  sufficiently  to  shade  the 
soil,  and  part  is  backward  from  any  cause,  and  does  not  shade 
it  The  first  will  sustain  a  drought  without  material  injury^ 
while  the  other  will  be  destroyed.  So  also,  where  clover  has 
taken  a  strong  and  vigorous  hold  and  covers  the  ground,  it 
stands  a  severe  drouth,  while  that  portion  of  the  field  which 
is  thinly  planted,  dries ;  the  soil  becomes  hard  and  cracks, 
and  the  plants  perish.  We  may,  therefore,  be  guided  to  suc- 
cessful results  by  observation.  What  frequently  takes  i)lace 
naturally,  or  accidentally,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  our 
own  experiments,  will  furnish  safe  ground  to  go  upon.  We 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  in  this  climate  upon  the  use  of  much 
seed,  that  the  soil  may  be  covered  with  vegetation;  and 
hence,  protect  it  by  preserving  the  surface  in  a  cool  con- 
dition. Moisture  is  always  condensed  from  the  atmosphere 
upon  such  a  surface  during  the  night,  and  evaporation  is  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  day,  if  a  thick  coating  of  veg- 
etation has  grown  upon  it.  We  should  not  forget  in  this  con- 
nexion that  early  planting  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
may  secure  a  crop  from  the  effects  of  a  drouth. 

One  of  the  best  materials  for  grass  lands  is  ashes,  either 
leached  or  unleached.  Tlie  latter  will,  of  course,  contain  less 
potash,  but  even  then,  they  are  highly  valuable.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  ashes,  fine  marl  sown  broadcast,  or  if  accessible, 
strewed  freely  upon  the  surface,  will  effect  important  results, 
either  ash  or  marl  bring  in  clover,  without  sowing  seed. 
Plaster  produces  the  same'  effects.  Where  a  system  of  hus- 
bandry is  pursued  which  furnishes  barn-yard  manure,  it  sup- 
plies an  admirable  basis  for  composting.  Very  few  planta- 
tions in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State,  which  do  not  fumirii 
muck  or  peat.    With  oie  load  of  barn-yard  manure  and  two 


IcMuls  of  mock  or  poftt,  three  loads  of  an  excellent  fertiluser 
may  be  made.  These  materials  sboald  be  well  incorporated 
and  receive  from  time  to  time  all  the  refuse  matter  of  the 
house,  yard  and  garden,  or  anything  which  will  ferment 
under  the  inflnence  of  the  necessary  conditions.  Wool,  hair, 
refuse  animal  matter  of  all  kinds,  become  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  composting.  One  important  addition  should  not 
be  neglected ;  that  is  plaster  of  paris.  In  the  absence  of 
that,  dirt  sprinkled  with  copperas  water,  which  is  not  expen- 
sive, will  make  an  absorbent  of  the  gasses.  Tliat  dirt  atone, 
or  earth,  has  strong  absorbent  powers,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  fact,  that  very  little  odor  escapes  from  the 
earcf»8  of  a  decaying  animal  body  when  it  is  perfectly  cov- 
ered. But  additional  earth  should  be  added  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  first  becomes  saturated  with  the  effluvia.  Tlie 
matter  which  escapes  under  these  circumstances,  is  ammonia, 
which  is  one  of  the  active  principles  paid  for  in  guano,  which 
makes  the  difference  in  the  price  of  Peruvian  and  Mexican 
guano*  Compost  heaps  require  a  small  proportion  of  lime, 
but  wherever  animal  matters  or  excrements  are  concerned^ 
there  should  be  a  large  intermixture  of  muck  or  peat  No 
good  farmer  adds  lime  to  his  barn-yard  manures ;  it  may  be 
done  only  where  undecomposed  vegetable  matter  is  ready  to 
absorb  the  disengaged  ammonia. 

SUMMER  SOnjNO. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  for  carrying  on  a  sue- 
eessfnl  and  profitable  scheme  of  husbandry,  is  to  incorporate 
with  the  general  plan  or  system,  that  of  soiling  cattle.  Its  value 
has  been  fully  established,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Apparently,  it  is  objectionable  from  the  amount  of  labor  it 
requires ;  but  this  objection  vanishes  when  it  is  put  in  prac> 
lice,  and  becomes  the  every-day  business  of  those  appointed 
to  superintend  it  Cattle,  when  soiled,  must  be  confined  to  a 
yard,  at  least,  and  fed  on  mown,  grass,  lucerne,  clover,  or  com 
town  broadcast  A  large  stock  may  be  kept  on  five  acres  of 
ground,  or,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  that  of  thirty  acres  of 
pasture  lands.    After  being  fed  in  stables,  they  may  be  driven 
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to  a  pasture  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  and  returned  again 

at  night,  and  fed  on  fresh  mown  fodder  in  the  morning. 
Soiling  is  no  doubt  as  well  adapted  to  the  South  as  in  the 
North.  By  this  system,  cattle  are  protected  from  a  bnrning 
6un  during  the  day, — a  protection  which  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  protecting  them  from  the  cold.  Most  farmers  appear 
to  forget  that  good  stock  are  like  the  cereals,  which  have 
been  brought  to  their  best  and  improved  condition  by  ar- 
tificial means,  and  the  moment  the  efforts  to  maintain  them 
in  this  liighly  improved  state  are  suspended,  they  begin  to 
deteriorate.  Cattle  can  no  more  be  kept  in  a  good  and  proe- 
perons  state  than  the  cereals,  which  if  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  neglected,  fail  to  produce  remunerating  crops.  But 
famish  them  with  food  and  place  tliem  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  profits  are  sure  to  be  returned. 

Soiling  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  culti- 
vation of  a  few  or  many  acres.  The  system  consists  in  culti* 
vating  those  grasses  which  come  to  maturity  in  succession, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  vary  the  kinds  of  green  food 
every  few  dayS)  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  system. 

In  connexion  with  summer  feed,  it  is  important  also  to  have 
an  eye  to  the  winter  support  of  the  same  herd.  For  this  pur- 
pose root  crops  become  an  important  part  of  the  system  of 
soiling.  When,  for  example,  the  patches  of  com,  oats  or  rye 
are  cut  up,  the  sugar  beet  or  turnip  may  be  sown  for  winter 
feed.  To  these,  then,  should  be  added  carrots  and  sugar  parsnips. 
Tlie  object  of  root  culture  for  stock  is  to  supply  a  variety  of 
nutriment  for  horses  and  cattle,  which,  if  fed  with  them  onee 
a  day,  may  become  much  more  thrifty  and  healthy  than  if  fed 
only  upon  dry  fodder.  For  a  Southern  grass,  the  orchard  grass 
should  take  the  place  of  Timothy.  This,  with  the  June  grass, 
red  top,  and  herds  grass,  and  a  few  others  already  described, 
will  give  all  the  winter  hay  which  may  be  required.  The 
practice  oi piiUiiig  foddei*  from  the  Indian  com  is  much  more 
laborious  and  attended  with  more  trouble  than  that  of  mow* 
ing  grass  for  hay.  An  acre  of  sugar  beet  will  produce  a 
thousand  bushels,  and  an  acre  of  carrots  over  six  hundred^  and 
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the  migtr  panmipB  yidds  about  ei^t  bnndred  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  soiling  is  the  production 
of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  manure  which  may  be  saved 
imder  cover,  and  to  which  may  be  added  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  and  garden,  whereby  its  quantity  maybe  indefinitely 
iacreased.  . 

In  the  foregoing  observations  upon  soiling,  I  have  been  dis- 
posed merely  to  allude  to  the  subject,  believing  that  those 
planters  who  wish  to  keep  good  stock,  either  of  horses  or  cat- 
tle, will  be  inclined  to  try  this  as  a  part  of  their  system  of 
husbandry ;  a  system,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  not  fail  to 
give  them  a  good  stock  of  cattle  and  cows  as  well  as  horses, 
all  of  which  may  be  kept  cheaper  and  better  than  in  the  mode 
now  pursued  in  this  State. 


CHAPTER  XV.- 


PALAEONTOLOGT. 


FoBsils  of  the  Green  Sand  and  Tertiary— Mammals — ^Horse — ^Hog— Masto- 
don and  Elephant— Deer-— Whales,  or  Cetaceans. 

The  distinguishing  features  or  characteristics  of  any  age  or 
epoch,  &an  be  known  onlj  from  the  history  of  the  men 
who  were  then  living.  The  characteristics  of  the  age  when 
the  Bomans  were  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  world,  can 
only  be  known  from  the  individual  or  collective  memories  of 
Boman  citisens.  A  history  competent  to  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  those  times,  would  blend  together  the  personal  appearance 
of  men,  their  habits,  dress,  food,  etc.,  from  which  we  should 
also  obtain  facts  or  inferences  respecting  the  country,  its  ani- 
mak  and  plants,  its  climate,  topography  and  grand  divisions. 
80  of  Greece,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  memoiies  of  the  ac- 
tions of  these  nations  in  their  generations,  would  furnish  us  the 
14 
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leading  facts  refipecting  the  characteristics  of  the  period  in 

which  the  respective  nations  lived. 

So,  also,  the  characteristics  of  the  fossils  furnish  at  least  a 
clue  to  the  features  of  the  epoch  during  which  they  lived. 
To  determine  these  features,  demands  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  present ;  for,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  comparing 
the  past  with  the  present.  The  present  is  the  standard,  and 
no  comparison  can  be  made  of  any  value  which  neglects  the 
present.  We  find  in  the  present  certain  structures  and  forms 
which  we  know  have  certain  relations  to  climate,  or  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  exist.  If,  then,  similar  structures  or 
forms  are  found  attached  to  an  extinct  being  of  any  epoch,  it 
is  a  fair  inference  that  that  structure  or  form  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  the  external  conditions  which  surrounded  it.  Its 
full  description,  then,  would  be  a  memoir  of  the  animal,  its 
habits  would  be  indicated,  its  relation  to  surrounding  circum-  ^ 
stances  would  be  known ;  many  inferences  would  follow  from 
each, — some  would  bear  only  upon  its  instincts,  its  food,  its 
means  of  defence  from  the  medium  in  which  it  lived,  etc. 

If,  for  example,  an  oval  shaped  bag  filled  with  coloring 
matter,  in  connection  with  a  fossil  known  as  the  Belemnite,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  this  bag  contained  a  fluid  designed  to 
conceal  it  from  its  enemies ;  that  it  would  deeply  discolor  the 
water  into  which  it  was  cast,  and  thereby,  under  its  doud  of 
dye-stuff,  make  its  escape.  Buch  a  phenomenon  is  familiar 
now  to  the  sailor.  The  cuttle-fish  is  thus  supplied  with  dye- 
stuff,  and  he  employs  it  for  escaping  from  a  pursuinff  enemy ; 
and  as  this  is  so,  so  it  is  inferred,  the  animal  did  wliich  was 
supplied  with  a  similar  apparatus  in  the  period  of  the  Lias  and 
Chalk. 

We  might  go  on  and  note  hundreds  of  analogous  examples, 
but  one  must  suffice.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  one  great 
and  leading  fact,  that  all  extinct  animals  are  constructed  upon 
one  of  the  four  leading  types  which  now  prevail.  Of  the  mil- 
lions of  individual  fossils  which  have  been  seen,  not  one  is 
known  which  does  not  belong  to,  and  may  be  referred  with 
certainty,  to  one  of  the  great  leading  types  of  the  present.  It 
16  the  phm  then,  which  really  tells  all  this,  or  makes  it  possi- 
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ble  to  oompare  and  infer  with  certainty.  Observation  is  the 
way,  but  the  plan  of  creation  makes  it  possible  to  deduce  a 
connected  history  of  the  past  from  the  dead  races,  and  thereby 
see  at  a  glance  how  any  former  epoch  differed  from  the  pres- 
ent, or  from  those  ancient  ones  with  which  it  was  more  inti- 
mately connected. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  direct  the  student  in 
this  chain  of  reasoning,  or  so  to  apply  knowledge  as  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  external  forms  of  the  fossils  of 
the  marl  beds.  The  figures  and  descriptions  will  enable  him  to 
know  the  objects  from  their  forms,  and  thereby  to  distinguish 
the  marl  beds  which  contain  them  from  each  other.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  practical  subject,  and  may  be  studied  as  such. 
But  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  prepares  the  way  for  further 
advances  in  science. 

The  fossils  described  in  this  part  of  the  Report,  belong  to 
fonr  or  five  periods,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  are  found  in 
two  or  more  successive  ones.  These  periods  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  names  which  are  expressive  of 
certain  ideas.  Thus,  the  oldest  is  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  for- 
mation. It  is,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  it,  and  that  part 
is  the  interior  or  oldest  part  of  the  cretaceous  system.  This 
part  is  widely  known  as  the  Green  Sand,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  The  2d,  in  the  ascending 
order,  is  the  Eocene,  which  means  the  dawn  of  the  present,  as 
a  few  species  survive,  which  were  created  in  this  epoch  or  pe- 
riod. Onlj  about  four  per  cent,  however,  have  lived  on 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times.  The  third,  is  the 
Miocene.  Of  the  animals  created  during  this  period,  more 
than  half  have  perished,  and  we  know  them  only  through 
their  remains.  The  fourth  is  the'  Pliocene,  the  animals  of 
which  less  than  half  have  perished.  The  fifth,  the  post-Plio- 
cene, is  known  by  its  fossils  being  similar  to  those  which  now 
live,  excepting  five  or  six  per  cent  Hence,  it  may  happen 
that  one  of  the  four  species  of  animals  which  survive,  and 
which  was  created  in  the  Eocene  period,  may  be  found  in  all 
tlie  succeeding  beds,  but  it  is  evident  it  will  be  associated  in 
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each  casd  with  raees  or  species  quite  differcBt  from  those 
among  whom  it  was  first  connected  or  who  were  its  cotem- 
poraries. 

The  caose  of  the  extinction  of  so  many  species,  is  a  mysterj.. 
The  fact  is  well  established,  bnt  it  is  o&lj  in  certain  cases  that 
we  can  account  for  their  disappearance.  It  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  due  to  a  sudden  catastrophe,  the  ejection  of 
mnd,  or  poisonous  matter  into  the  medium  in  which  they  liver 
This  happens  now,  and  probably  has  happened  before,  but  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  any  exter* 
nal  cause  which  destroyed  them ;  and  hence,  we  are  left  to 
speculate  on  probabilities,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  sat* 
i^actory  conclusions. 

MAliKATJA. — EQX7US    CABALLVS. 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  so  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
and  historian  as  that  which  relates  to  fossil  remains  of  the 
horse.  Hie  testimony  c^  historians  is,  that  the  horse  was  not 
living  upon  this  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by^ 
Columbus.  The  testimony  of  the  naturalist  is,  that  the  horse 
lived  upon  diis  continent  at  a  period  prior  to  its  discovery, 
its  remains  having  been  found  first  in  the  miocene,  and  lastly 
in  the  pliocene,  in  whieh  period  it  may  have  become  extinct. 
Its  earliest  appearance  is  in  the  former;  and  it  appears  from 
the  discovery  of  Prof.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  that  its 
remains  are  not  uncommon  in  the  latter. 

Fio.  18.  Figure  18  represents  the  crown  of  the 

third  or  fourth  molar  of  the  left  side  of  the 
[upper  jaw.  It  has  complicated  enamel 
plates^  or  columns,  and  is  somewhat  worn, 
I  bnt  by  no  means  an  old  tooth,  as  its  roots 
are  undeveloped.  It  is  two  inches  long 
I  and  an  inch  thick.  It  is  undistingnishable 
fr(Hn  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  recent 
domestic  horse.  It  is  a  deep  brown  color,  and  looks  like  a 
fossil. 

Figure  19  represents  the  crown  of  a  tooth  of  the  third  or 
fourth  molar,  probably  the  third,  of  the  left  upper  side.    It 
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Ims  not  been  worn.     It  resembles  a  recent  tooth,  as  it  is 
Fia.  i».  whitish,  and  only  stained  brown  on  one 

side.  The  enamel  plates,  it  will  be  per- 
I  ceiy^  differ  from  the  preceding,  and  they 
'  differ  also  from  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  of  the  domestic  horse.  This 
difference,  however,  may  arise  from  its 
nnwom  condition,  as  the  enamel  plates 
differ  somewhat  in  configuration  a^  they  wear  down.  This 
tooth  is  three  inches  long  and  one  thick. 

This  figure  (20)  represents  the  back  molar  of  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse.  It  differs  only 
slightly  from  the  corresponding  tooth  of  the  do- 
mestic horse.  It  is  worn,  but  belonged  to  a  young 
individual,  and  its  roots  are  undeveloped.  It  is 
three  inches  long,  one-half  an  inch  thick,  and  one 
and  a  quarter  wide. 
Figure  21  represents  one  of  the  incisors  of  the 

Fio.  tt. 


Fi«.  20. 


horse ;  a,  front  side ;  b,  inner  side ;  c,  lateral  view.  This  scarcely 
differs  from  the  corresponding  incisors  of  the  domestic  horse. 
The  foregoing  teeth  are  from  the  miocene  of  North-Carolina, 
and  were  discovered  at  an  early  period  of  the  survey.  No.  18 
was  found  in  a  bed  at  Elizabethtown,  Bladen  county,  and  was 
acoompanied  with  a  tooth  from  tiie  lower  jaw«  No.  19  and 
^  are  teeth  washed  up  on  the  beach  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and 
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No.  31  from  the  miocene  of  Pitt  county.  I  fonnd^  also, 
molars,  in  Pitt  county.  They  occur  in  a  sandy  bed,  which 
may  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  shell  marl.  Although 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  fossil  teeth  above 
described  and  those  of  the  domestic  horse,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  since  its  discovery,  still,  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  a  different  species.  If  it  is  maintained  that  the 
fossil  and  introduced  species  are  identical  and  the  same,  it 
follows  that  the  same  species  was  created  about  the  same 
epoch,  in  two  very  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  viz :  Asia 
and  America,  and  in  climates  which  differed  materially  from 
each  other.  Farther  discoveries  must  be  made  before  this 
interesting  question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

SFS  SOBOPA. — HOG. — (Fig.  22.) 
The  only  relic  of  the  hog  which  has  been  ob- 
tained during  the  survey,  is  the  last  inferior 
molar,  scarcely  differing  from  its  fellow  in  the 
domestic  hog.  I  obtained  it  at  Washington^ 
Beaufort  county,  from  the  miocene.  It  is  brown, 
and  is  partially  mineralized  by  sulphuret  of  iron. 
It  has  the  same  claim  to  genuineness  as  a  fossil, 
as  the  teeth  of  the  horse  already  described. 
(Pig.  22.)  The  hog  was  introduced  into  this  country  at 

the  time  of  its  settlement,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  it 
was  peopled  by  this  interesting  animal  a  long  time  prior  to 
its  discovery.  It  also  became  extinct,  and  at  its  settlement 
was  supplied  again  from  a  foreign  country. 

PEOB08CEDIAN8. — ^MASTODON  GIOAITrEUS. — (Fig.    23.) 

The  bones  of  this  large  pachyderm  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  miocene  marl  of  North-Carolina. 

Fragments  of  ribs  and  bones  of  the  extremities  are  the 
most  common.  The  figure  of  the  superior  part  of  the  crown 
in  the  margin  was  taken  from  a  tooth  found  in  Halifax  coun- 
ty. Its  enamel  is  jet  black  and  highly  polished.  It  is  the 
first  or  small  molar  of  the  right  side  of  the  under  jaw.  It  is 
an  old  tooth  with  the  lubercles  worn  down,  and  was  probably 
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FiQ.  28. 


lost  or  shed  while  the  animal  was  living.  The  figure  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  enamel  plates. 

Bones  of  this  immense  quadruped  have  been  found  at 
numerous  places.  A  large  number  were  found  in  a  marl  pit 
near  Goldsboro',  and  a  large  back  molar  in  another  marl  pit 
in  Nash.  These  bones  are  usually  broken,  and  the  pieces 
are  rarely  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches  long.  A  cunei- 
form bone  of  the  foot  was  found  in  a  marl  bed  upon  the 
Cape  Fear.  From  the  number  of  bones  which  have  been 
found  it  is  evident  this  large  species  of  land  quadruped,  the 
largest  known,  must  have  been  very  numerous  at  one  time. 
Its  bones  are  associated  with  fossils,  many  of  which  are  now 
extinct,  and  some  or  even  many  still  survive.  The  oldest  de- 
posit in  which  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  are  known  to  occur 
is  probably  the  miocene.  They  continued  to  occur  in  the 
subsequent  formations  until  the  latest,  which  just  precede 
the  advent  of  man ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  man  witnessed  the  final  extinction  of  the  race.  The 
long  bones  which  I  have  examined  always  contain  animal 
matter,  an  evidence  of  their  recent  death. 

The  elephant  was  also  a  cotemporary  with  the  mastodon. 
No  teeth,  however,  have  yet  been  found  in  North-Carolina 
which  may  have  enabled  me  to  identify  its  remains.  But  to 
those  who  have  marl  beds  to  identify  its  remains,  a  tooth  (Fig. 
24)  of  this  interesting  toimal  is  given  in  the  margin.  It  is  a  re- 
duced figure  of  one  found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  New 
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York.  A  tooth  belonging  to  the  elephant  was  taken  from  the 
beach  upon  Seneca  lake  New  York,  and  portions  of  a  skele- 
ton were  found  near  the  surface  in  Monroe  county.  All 
these  bones  contain  also  animal  matter,  and  they  are  usually 
associated  with  moluscous  animals  which  are  living  at  the 
present  time. 

Fio.  24. 


It  is  probable  the  mastodon  lived  in  a  period  prior  to  that 
of  the  elephant,  but  it  appears  that  both  became  extinct  at 
or  about  the  same  time. 

That  the  mastodon  and  elephant  roamed  in  herds  over  a 
large  part  of  this  continent,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  their  bones  are  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  base 
of  the  Bocky  mountains.  The  bones  of  the  mastodon,  how- 
ever, are  more  numerous  and  more  widely  extended  than 
those  of  the  elephant. 

EUMINANTIA. — 0BRVTJ8  VIBGINIANA 

The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  0.  Virginiana  deer,  is 
an  interesting  fact.  It  appears  to  have  been  cotemporary 
with  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant,  which  have  become  extinct. 
So,  also,  it  is  cotemporary  with  the  great  Irish  Elk,  which  has 
become  extinct  in  Europe. 

The  base  of  the  horn  which  I  found  in  the  Miocene  bed 
about  10  miles  above  Elizabeth,  on  the  Cape  Fear,  is  about 
six  inches  long.    In  this  horn,  the  first  branch  goes  off  from 
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the  axis  nearer  the  head  than  nsnal,  but  this  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  individaals  of  this  species. 

It  appears  from  this  discovery  that  the  common  red  deer  of 
America  began  its  existence  at  or  about  the  same  period  as 
the  American  horse ;  but  while  the  horse  became  extinct,  the 
deer  has  survived.  In  a  fresh  water  marl  bed,  in  Orange 
county,  in  New  York,  I  found  a  horn  of  an  extinct  deer  which 
was  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  mastodon.  The  deer 
of  the  miocene  marl  survives,  while  a  more  recent  species  has 
become  extinct,  or  such  is  the  evidence  of  facts  as  they  now 
stand. 

REMAINS  OP  THE  PORPOISE. 

Several  vertebrae  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
porpoise,  have  been  obtained  from  the  marl  beds  near  Kocky 
Mount.  Tliey  appear  to  belong  to  a  species  which  differs 
from  the  common  one  of  the  coast  The  figure  shows  the  end 
of  the  vertebrae  to  which  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
strongly  attached ;  the  other  extremity  is  smooth.  The  body 
is  encircled  in  part  with  a  deep  channel  or  groove,  which  is 
connected  with  the  holes  which  transmit  the  vessels,  and 
nerves  at  the  base  of  the  spinal  arch. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  remains  of  the  order,  cetacea, 
I  may  mention  the  occurrence  of  the  Zeuglodon  cetoides. 
(OwsN,)  a  fossil  of  the  eocene,  which  was  first  found  in  Ala- 
bama, and  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia* 
The  teeth  are  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  common  cetaceans, 
and  belong  to  a  type  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  seal.  No 
teeth,  however,  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  States — 
The  remains  of  this  cetacean  consist  of  vertebra  which  were 
obtained  from  Washington,  near  the  line  of  the  Wilmington 
BaU  £oad. 

One  of  the  largest  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  whale,  (fig.  25,)  has 
broad  flat  transverse  processes,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  bone,  the  articular  ends  are  unequal,  the  anterior 
being  6^  and  the  posterior  4f  inches  in  diameter,  and  circular, 
with  a  length  of  6  inches.  Of  this  length  the  base  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  occupies  4^  inches,  and  terminate  behind  in  a 
rounded  notch ;  their  length  is  2^  inches. 
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LOWER  JAW  OF  A  BALAENA  OR  WHALE. 

On  the  Meherrin,  near  Murfreesborongh,  I  found  portions 
of  three  lower  jaw-bones  belonging  to  the  genns  Balaena,  to- 
gether with  many  vertebrae,  all  of  which  appear  to  belong  to 
one  species. 

These  jaws  are  imperfect, — the  anterior  part  the  left  lower 
jaw  is  smooth,  gently  covex,  and  cnryed  on  the  outside,  but 
rather  flat  inside.  The  wide  upper  margin  is  perforated  with 
three  holes  penetrating  the  jaw  in  a  slightly  descending 
course,  and  terminating  anteriorly  in  an  edge  produced  by  a 
champering  of  the  inside  extremity,  and  rounded  from  the 
base  up  to  the  upper  edge,  which  is  grooved  for  six  inches. 
They  are  3^  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  and  nearly 
straight  All  the  posterior  parts  of  the  jaw  had  been  lost,  and 
only  two  feet  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  these  frag- 
ments of  jaws  to  either  species  which  furnished  the  ear  bones, 
as  neither  of  these  specimens  wer^  obtained  at  this  locality. 
But  the  vertebra  and  jaws  belonged  to  one  species,  %nd  it  is 
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possible  hereafter  to  determine  to  which  ear-bone  belonged 
to  the  Mnrfreesborough  species.  It  is  evident  that  neither  of 
these  belonged  to  Prof.  Leidy's  Orycterocetus,  because  this 
belonged  to  a  different  family  of  the  cetaceans. 

OTOLirES,   OB  THE  BAB  BONES  OF  WHALES. 

The  remains  of  the  cetacea  may  be  said  to  be  nameroos  in 
the  miocene  of  North-Carolina.  Vertebra  and  ribs  are  more 
commonly  found  than  other  parts  for  the  reason  that  the  in- 
dividual parts  exceed  in  number  the  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  The  ear  bones  are  the  least  common.  Of  this  part 
I  have  those  which  I  regard  as  having  belonged  to  at  least 
three  different  species.  I  base  this  conclusion  on  the  estab- 
lished fact  that  these  bones  possess  for  each  species  a  peculiar 
configuration ;  that  though  the  bone  in  question  has  a  general 
resemblance  in  all  the  species  of  which  the  family  is  com- 
posed, yet  in  the  minute  details  of  construction  and  form, 
each  species  has  its  own,  which  may  be  determined  by  close 
and  careful  comparisons.  Thus,  in  the  true  whales,  the  thick 
posterior  part  is  simple,  while  in  the  cachalot  it  is  bilobed, 
and  that  this  thickened  and  convex  part  in  the  simple  kinds, 
while  it  is  variable  in  form  and  extent  in  tne  different  specied 
of  the  true  whales,  and  which  is  also  joined  to  certain  other 
differences,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  thin  overarching 
and  expanded  part. 

For  convenience  of  description,  these  bones  may  be  divid- 
ed, longitudinally,  into  two  principal  parts:  1.  The  thick 
involuted  convex  part  which  occupies  the  posterior  segment 
of  the  bone,  and  which  extends  back  to  a  rough  longitudinal 
surface ;  and,  2d.  The  thinner  and  expanded  part  which  begins 
where  the  former  endsr,  and  arches  over  the  first  in  different 
degrees,  forming,  posteriorily,  a  convex  surface,  and  interi* 
orly  towards  the  first  part  a  concavity  differing  both  in  de- 
gree and  extent  in  different  species.  The  anterior  or  eustach- 
ian portion  is  formed  wholly  of  the  thinner  expanded  part 
There  is  in  the  form  of  the  expanded  part  some  resemblance 
to  the  rim  of  the  human  ear. 

The  ear  bones,  in  consequence  of  the  thick  convex  part 
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being  simple,  are  all  referred  to  the  genus  balaena.    Other 

parts  of  the  skeleton  of  this  genns  have  been  formed,  as  the 

vertebrae,  ribs,  lower  jaw,  &c. 

The  first  of  the  bones  (Fig.  26)  which  I  propose  to  describe 

Pj^  2g  is  the  largest,  and  resembles  in 

form  the  same  bone  belonging 

to  the  right  whale,  (the  balaena 

mysticetus.) 

In  this  specimen  the  liiick  in- 

ivoluted  part  is  thickest  at  its 

I  extreme  posterior  end,  and  gra- 

*  dually  diminishes  to  within  three 

fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  flatish, 

expanded  or  eustachian  part  of  the  tube. 

Its  surface,  as  it  passes  backward,  and  corresponding  to  the 
span  between  the  lobes  in  the  cachalot,  becomes  slightly  con- 
cave, and  the  whole  surface  to  the  boundary  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  channel,  which  separates  it  from  the  concave 
expanded  portion,  is  irregularly  wrinkled ;  these  wrinkles  in- 
crease in  strength  to  its  junction,  with  the  latter  part,  where 
the  line  of  division  is  distinctly  defined.  At  the  posterior  part, 
there  is  a  strong  indentation,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
U,  surrotmding  the  part  where  the  expanded  part  springs.  The 
thinner  expanded  part  forms  an  arch,  concave  within,  and  quite 
regularly  convex  without;  at  the  extremities  it  forms  expanded 
hooks.  The  concave  surface  widens  from  the  posterior  to  the 
anterior  end,  and  is  widest  just  within  the  margin.  This  bone 
differs  from  the  same  in  the  right  whale,  in  its  convex  portion 
being  lower  and  not  above  the  level  of  the  concave  cavity 
beneath  the  arch ;  and  being,  also,  perfectly  separated  by  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  part,  and  also  by  the  perfect 
smoothness  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  overarching  wall, 
which,  in  this  B  mysticetus,  is  very  rugged. 

Its  length  is  3f  inches,  and  width  2^,  and  belonged  to  a 
large  whale,  though  probably  not  the  largest  It  is,  however, 
very  bulky.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  the  ear  bones  of  the 
Balaeonoptera  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  Hie 
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q)eoi68 ;  so  that  it  does  not  follow  that  where  the  bone  is 
small  the  spieces  must  be  small  also. 
I  propose  the  name  Balaena  My$ticetoide8  for  their  species* 
The  thick,  the  posterior  end,  is  nearly  equally  bisected  by 
the  thin  expanded  part,  and  aroand  it  there  is  a  deep  sinnous 
indentation  which,  on  the  inside,  is  continuous  with  the 
channel  between  the  thick  and  thin  partSr 

Fio.  27.  The  otololite,  next  in  size  to 

the  B  misticetoides,  differs  much 
from  it  in  form  and  proportion 
of  parts.  The  thick  convex  part 
is  well  defined,  but  rough,  short 
and  prominent  It  rises  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  thin  invo- 
luted part  to  which  it  slopes  all  round.  It  is  marked  with 
two  or  three  strong  folds,  one  of  which  is  at  or  near  its  termi- 
nation forward,  and  another  beneath,  which  gives  a  slight 
emargination  to  the  bone.  It  is  separated  fromthe  anterior  end 
by  a  flattened  plane  about  half  an  inch  wide,  where  their 
expanded  part  turns  and  forms  a  rather  open  hook,  unlike  that 
of  the  former,  which  is  bent  much  more  inwards.  The  pos- 
terior end  is  somewhat  obliquely  truncate,  and  at  the  root  of 
the  thin  part  there  is  a  rough  indentation  disconnected  with 
the  wide  channel  within.  The  anterior  border  of  the  thin 
part  forms  an  arch  much  less  extended  than  the  former,  and 
the  posterior  and  basal  part  is  flattened  and  angular.  Length 
3^  inches ;  widest  part  l-}-. 

Another  specimen  measuring  four  inches  long  preserves 
the  essential  characters  of  the  foregoing.    It  is  very  rugose 
around  the  thick  convex  part,  and  the  middle  fold  creates  a 
dight  twolobed  character  to  the  interior  part  and  its  base. 
The  smallest  (Fig.  28)  has  a  well-defined  convex  part,  which 
FiQ.  2B.  is  smooth  though  somewhat  wrinkled, 

but  rough  within,  and  the  border  rises 
almost  immediately  from  it,  especial- 
ly posteriorly.  The  space  between 
the  border  and  convex  part  widens 
anteriorly  where  it  is  only  gently 
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curved,  scarcely  forming  a  hook.  Behind  the  convex  part  it  is 
very  regular,  but  the  beginning  of  the  thinner  expanded  part 
is  formed  by  a  rounded  ridge  which  may  be  traced  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  It  is  far  less  angular,  and  more  regular 
than  the  preceding.  It  is  2^  inches  long;  greatest  width  1^ 
inches. 

This  ototite  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  miocene 
beds.  Unfortunately,  in  all  these  specimens,  the  thin  ex- 
panded over-arching  part  is  broken  off,  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  this  case  this  part  was  very  limited. 

The  two  smallest  are  perforated  by  boring  moluscks,  a  fact 
which  shows  that  instinct  is  sometimes  at  fault. 

It  is  probably  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  those  extinct  whales,  to  refer  them 
to  the  species  to  which  they  belonged.  That  the  foregoing 
earphones  I  have  described  belonged  to  different  species  of 
the  whale,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Few  extinct  species  of  balaena  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
miocene  period  besides  the  orycterocetus  of  Leidy. 

SUMMARY 

Of  the  eharacteris6ic8  of  the  three  foregoing  speoiee^  derived 
from  a  comparison  with  eaoh  other^  and  with  the  three 
which  have  been  deecribedy  by  Psof.  Ow^xr. 

The  B.  mysticetoides  differs  from  B.  aflSnis  Owen,  in  the 
much  greater  extent  of  the  overarching  wall  and  the  well  de- 
fined limits,  and  greater  prominence  of  the  involuted  part ; — 
this  part  also  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of 
the  organ  than  it  does  in  the  affinis. 

The  B.  definita  Owen  is  very  strikingly  truncated  at  its 
posterior  end,  and  has  also  its  thick  involuted  part  much  less 
in  proportion  than  in  the  B.  mysticetoides,  and  its  thin  over- 
arcliing  border  is  also  much  less  in  extent. 

It  differs  from  the  B.  gibbosa,  Owen,  in  most  of  the  charac- 
ters just  stated ;  particularly  the  extent  oi  the  overarching 
wall,  its  thick  convex  part  is  much  less  prominent ;  but  it  re- 
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sembles  the  B.  gibbosa  somewhat  in  its  conflgnration  at  the 
posterior  end,  where  the  rim  is  continned  around  it,  as  it  were, 
bat  in  the  gibbosa,  it  rises  from  near  the  base,  while  in  the 
mysticetoides  it  rises  higher  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  sinu- 
ous indentations.  It  resembles  also  the  B.  emargmata  in  the 
existence  of  a  concavity  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  thick 
conTez  part,  but  is  much  less ;  the  overarching  wall  exceeds 
very  much  in  extent  that  of  the  emarginata. 

The  figure  27  differs  from  the  affinis  in  its  prominent  and 
distinctly  defined  convex  involution.  It  resembles  the  B.  de- 
finita  somewhat,  in  its  posterior  truncation  ;  but  the  involuted 
part  is  more  prominent^  and  has  a  strong  ridge  or  prominence 
on  the  border  near  its  slope  to  the  concavity ;  but  it  resem- 
bles still  more  closely  the  B.  gibbosa,  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
vex part,  but  the  thinner  overarching  wall  is  more  extensive 
and  broader  at  the  eustachian  termination,  and  the  shape  of 
the  posterior  end  differs  from  it  materially,  particularly  in  the 
strong  angle  of  the  extreme  of  the  overarching  wall. 

It  differs  from  the  B.  emarginata,  in  having  a  prominence 
at  the  base  of  the  involuted  thick  part  instead  of  an  emargi- 
nation. 

Tlie  figure  28  differs  from  the  B.  affinis  in  its  prominent  in- 
voluted part,  and  distinct  form  or  separation  from  the  concave 
overarching  part ;  from  the  B.  definita  by  its  prolonged  pos- 
terior part,  in  which  respect  it  differs  also  from  the  gibbosa 
and  from  emarginata  by  its  absence  of  this  particular  char- 
acter, and  by  the  presence  of  strong  sugar  upon  the  part  next 
the  concavity. 

CHABACTEKISnCS  OF    THE  EAB-BONB  OF    THE  COMMON  WHALB  OF 

THE    COAST. 

The  ear-bone  of  the  Balena  My8tictus,^the  common  whale 
of  the  coast,  in  my  possession,  measured,  rather  diagonally 
over  the  thick  convoluted  part,  is  5^  inches  long;  the  great- 
est thickness  is  3  inches  and  8  tenths ;  the  depth  or  height  of 
the  convoluted  part  is  3  inches;  greatest  height  measured  to 
the  top  of  the  thin  convolution  4  inches  and  4  tenths.    Tlie 
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thin  involnted  expansive  is  arched  so  as  to  have  a  distance  of 
onlj  half  an  inch  from  the  thick  involuted  part  This  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  lobes ;  two  of  them  make  up  two- 
thirds  of  thin  part,  and  these  are  divided  externally  by  a  deep 
sulcus,  and  internally  by  a  thick  rounded  ridge  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  base ;  the  lobe  of  the  thickest  end  is  short  A 
deep  sulcated  cavity  is  formed  by  the  thick  and  thin  involu- 
ted parts  of  the  bone.  This  cavity  is  8  inches  and  six-tenths 
long  and  2  inches  aud  on«-tenth,  and  the  height  nearly  3 
inches. 

An  ear  bone  having  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  Balaena 
Mysticetns,  in  many  particulars,  I  have  obtained  from  Craven 
county.  The  most  important  difference  is  in  the  height  of 
the  thick  involuted  part,  the  thin  expanded  part  is  broken  off 
but  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance,  tliat  it  is  highly 
probable  it  belonged  to  this  species  of  whale.  The  fossil  ear- 
bone  is  smaller.  Its  greatest  length  is  only  4  inches  and  3 
tenths,  and  the  height  of  the  thick  involuted  part  is  only  3 
inches  and  3  tenths.  Still,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we 
may  regard  it  as  having  belonged  to  the  young  of  the  B.  mys- 
ticetus,  and  if  so  this  species  commenced  its  existence  in  the 
Hiocene  period.  This  conclusion  is  founded  upon  the  proba- 
bility, that  this  ear-bone  and  certain  thick  heavy  ribs  of  a  whale, 
often  found  in  the  miocene  deposits,  belonged  to  this  species. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  ear-bones  vary  somewhat  in  form  and 
thickness  in  the  same  species ;  this  is  certainly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  ear-bone  of  fLshes,  of  which  I  have  many  speci- 
mens, amoDg  which  there  are  several  varieties  of  form  and  sise. 
Other  forms  of  cetacean  ear-bones  occur  abundantly  in  the 
miocene  of  Tar  River.  Figure  38  belongs  to  one  of  the  rarer 
forms  of  ear-bones.  It  has  a  distinct  in- 
voluted portion.  It  is  figured  of  the  natu- 
ral size. 

Figure  29  is  another  form  of  ear  bone 
which  is  the  most  common  of  all,  except 
the  following.     It  has  no  distinct  invo- 
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the  other. 


'^  *••  volnted  part,  thongh  it  is  thickened  at 

one  end  of  it.  It  is  more  or  less  wrink- 
led transversely.  In  other  respects  it 
is  rather  discoidal. 

Figure  30,  it  differs  in  form  from  all 
the  preceeding.  It  is  conical,  and 
acute  at  one  extremity  and  obtuse  at 
From  the  obtuse  extremity,  it  sends  off  a  short 
process  at  right  angles,  and  is  probably  the  point 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  ear- 
bones  of  this  formation,  is  represented  by  figure 
31.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  short  obtuse  conical 
portion,  and  a  long  process  extending  at  right  an- 
gles from  it.  It  is  over  seven  inches  long.  Tlie 
process  referred  to  is  four,  measured  from  the 
base  of  the  heavy  conical  part,  and  it  extends  half  way  across 

Fio.  81. 


Fio.  90. 


it,  so  that  its  whole  length  is  about  5^  inches.  Tlie  height  of 
the  conical  part  is  3^  inches.  This  is  flattened,  and  its  greater 
circumference  is  8  inches.  The  arm  or  process  is  irregularly 
triangular,  being  hollowed  out  on  two  sides  and  flattened  on 
the  other.  The  whole  form,  however,  is  difiicult  to  represent 
bj  means  of  a  single  figure.  The  figure  is  one-half  die  me 
•f  the  originaL 
15 
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A  single  tooth  belong' 
ing  to  this  cetacean  was 
found  in  Pitt  county  bj 
Thos.  Sparrow,  Esq.,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for 
an  opportunity  for  de- 
scribing this  interesting 
relic. 

The  tooth  is  remark- 
ably curved  for  a  ceta* 
cean.  It  is  rather  rough, 
and  is  somewhat  quad- 
rate or  angular.  Tliis 
character,  according  to 
Prof.  Leidy,  is  not  con- 
stant. Its  transverse 
section  is  rather  ovate, 
with  the  anterior  part 
flattened.  It  was  point- 
ed, but  by  exposure  the 
apex  is  injured.  Its 
base  has  a  short  conical 
pulp  cavity,  less  than 
one  inch  in  depth.  Its 
surface  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  cracks. — 
The  tooth  belongs  to  the 
right  lower  jaw,  and  is 
drawn  the  tiatural  size. 
It  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  miocendj  but  the  locality  contains  a  few  &mafl  fos- 
sils, derived  from  the  eocene,  and  hence  this  may  be  of  that 
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The  genus  Orycterocetus  was 
originally  proposed  on  the  frag- 
ment of  a  jaw,  and  several  teeth 
from  the  miocene  deposit  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  my  collection  I  have 
a  tooth  like  those  just  mentioned, 
except  that  it  is  not  quadrate, 
which  it  is  suspected,  however,  to 
be  an  unimportant  character. — 
The  specimen  was  discovered  in 
the  miocene  deposit  of  North-Car- 
olina. It  is  remarkable  for  its  re- 
semblance in  form  to  a  small  ox- 
horn,  being  elongated,  conical 
and  curved.  The  base  is  excava- 
ted as  in  the  teeth  of  the  sperma- 
ceti whale,  to  which  the  extinct 
cetacean  was  probably  allied.  In 
structure,  the  tooth  appears  to  be 
wholly  composed  of  dentine.  The 
length  of  the  specimen  in  the 
curve  is  4i  inches,  but  it  appears 
when  entire,  to  have  been  half  an 
inch  longer.  The  section  of  the 
base  is  oval,  and  is  14  lines  in  one 
diameter  and  12  lines  in  the 
other. 
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The  oldest  specimen  of  fossil  be* 
longing  to  the  whale  or  cetacean 
family,  belongs  to  the  genus  Phy- 
seter,  and  is  regarded  as  the  P.  an* 
tiquus,  (fig.  34.)  It  occurs  in  the 
eocene  of  Craven  county.  The 
size  of  the  teeth  prove  diat  they 
belonged  to  the  largest  of  tlie  class. 
The  largest  tooth  measures  six  inch- 
es in  circumference,  and  is  five  and 
a  half  inches  long,  though  a  por- 
tion has  been  broken  from  the  base. 
Its  form  is  quadrangular,  and  pre* 
sents  a  curve  in  front,  but  is  rather 
straight  behind.  It  shows  no  con- 
ical cavity,  but  is  solid  throughout. 
It  shows  a  tendency  to  exfoliate 
concentrically.  Many  fragments 
more  or  less  rolled  and  otherwise 
defaced,  have  been  seen  in  the  mi- 
ocene  beds  upon  the  Tar  River. — 
It  is  probable  they  may  have  been 
removed  from  a  lower  to  an  upper 
formation. 
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I>e6eription  of  Reptilian  reinuns  of  the  maxl  beds  of  North-Carolina. — 
Rq>tiles  of  the  Green  aand. 

I  was  fortunate  in  diacovering  a  vertebra  of  a  large  size  on 
the  lower  Gape  Fear,  which,  at  the  time,  I  supposed  to  be 
new.  As  the  discovery  was  confined  to  this  single  piece  of 
the  skeleton,  I  deemed  it  insnfficient  to  draw  from  it  special 
conclusions  respecting  the  family  of  saurians  to  which  it  be- 
longed. 

Since  this  discovery,  Prof.  H.  D.  Eodgers  has  presented  to 
Prof.  Owen,  of  London,  a  collection  of  vertebrae  from  the 
green  sand  of  New  Jersey,  among  which  I  find  the  saurian 
described^  to  which  my  North-Carolina  fossil  must  belong. 

Figure  34  (a.)  represents  the  vertebra  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  green  sand  of  North-Carolina.  It  belongs  to  the  lumber 
region.  Its  type  is  procelian,  that  is,  it  is  concave  before 
and  convex  behind,  like  the  crocodiles  of  the  present  day. 
The  body  is  long,  and  from  the  anterior  half  it  sends  oiT 
strong  processes  at  nearly  right  angles,  which  are  thin  and 
strong.  The  articulating  extremities  are  less  concave  and 
convex  than  those  of  the  alligators  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  this  character  I  find  it  agrees  essentially  with  those  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  abdominal  face  is  smooth,  and  marked  by  two,  or  a 
pair  of  elongated  holes,  situated  rather  nearer  the  concave 
than  the  convex  end.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  especially  pos- 
teriorly. Prof  Owen  refers  the  New  Jersey  saurian  to  the 
lizards  and  to  the  mososanrian  type.  The  name  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  this  remarkable  saurian  is  Maoroscntrus. 
If  my  determination  is  right  with  respect  to  the  identity  of 
the  New  Jersey  and  North-Carolina  specimens,  it  will  be 
known  by  the  same  name.    This  vertebra  is  three  and  three 
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quarter  inches  long,  including  convexity,  which  equals  half 
an  inch,  and  six  inches  from  the  end  of  one  parapophysis  to 
the  other ;  across  the  concave  articulation  nearly  two  and  a 
half  inches;  across  the  convex,  two  inches;  length  of  th» 
lateral  process,  nearly  two  inches. 


Fia  84  (▲.) 


The  entire  length  of  this  saurian  cannot  have  been  lest 
than  twenty-five  feet,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
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sanrians  of  this  description  inhabited  a  region  as  far  north  as 
New-York,  while  at  the  present  day  their  limits  are  confined 
to  the  central  parts  of  North-Carolina.  This  fact,  no  doubt, 
indicates  a  milder  climate  in  New-York  and  New-Jersey  than 
is  known  at  the  present  day.  All  the  large  land  reptiles  are 
confined  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 


CE000DILU8     ANTIQUUS. — LEIDY. 

Another  extinct  saurian  (fig.  85,  a.,)  is  indicated  in  the  dis- 
covery of  vertebrflB,  which  belong  to,  or  are  found  in,  the  mio- 
eene  marls.    The  most  perfect  one  which  I  have  obtained,  is 

the  2d  caudal,  which 
Fio.  35.  (A.)  as  it  is  possible   to 

identify  it,  may  be 
compared  with  the 
Alligator  luscius,  the 
common  large  rep- 
tile of  the  Southern 
States,  inasmuch,  too 
as  it  belongs  to  the 
same  type  of  verte- 
bra. 

This  vertebra  dif- 
fers from  the  corres- 
ponding one  to  which 
I  have  referred  it ;  it 
is  rather  larger  and 
thicker,  and  the  proportion  of  its  parts  differ  also.  Its  length 
is  one  quarter  of  an  inch  greater,  but  its  diameter  at  the  con- 
cave end  is  three-eighths  greater,  and  the  size  or  diameter  of 
the  body  is  still  greater.  The  fossil  is  thick  through  its  whole 
length,  and  varies  but  little  at  the  ends ;  or  it  is  much  less 
compressed  laterally  than  the  vertebra  of  the  living  Alliga- 
tor, and  what  is  equally  worthy  of  note,  is,  that  the  transverse 
processes  come  out  more  immediately  from  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  than  the  other.  One  more  point  may  be  made;  a 
ridge  of  bone  begins  near  the  middle  at  the  concave  end,  and 
runs  a  little  downwards,  until  it  reaches  a  slightly  constricted 
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part  jnst  before  the  border  which  surrounds  the  eonrez  ex* 
tremity ;  this  gives  the  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  bone 
when  we  look  upon  the  abdominal  face.  There  is  a  slender 
sharp  ridge  occupying  the  same  relative  position  in  the  Alli- 
gator, but  it  seems  to  originate  at  the  convex  extremity.  A 
slight  groove  runs  longitudinally  upon  this  face.  Length,  one 
and  eight-tenths ;  width,  over  the  concave  end,  one  and  five- 
tenths  inches. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  the  discover- 
ies of  others  in  this  country,  these  vertebra  appear  to  belong 
to  a  species  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  miocene  marls 
of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.    The  species  is  now  extinct.* 

The  cranial  plates,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  by  figure  36, 
belongs  to  a  large  unknown  saurian.    These  were  taken  from 

Fig.  86. 


the  miocene  upon  the  Neuse,  fifteen  miles  below  Goldsboro'. 
They  are  over  half  an  inch  thick,  and  ornamented  with  deep 
sculptnrings,  and  from  their  massiveness  might  be  referred  to 
the  Mdcrosavrus.  But  this  reptile  belongs  to  an  older  formation. 
I  have,  however  a  laniary  tooth  of  the  proper  dimensions  to 
correspond  in  size  with  the  saurian,  which  may  have  been 
provided  with  this  impenetrable  armour,  and  also  the  middle 


*  Proceeding  of  the  Academy  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Phil.,  Vol.  V,  p.  SOT. 
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part  of  a  fetnnr  to  match  both  the  plates  and  tooth,  and  all 
from  the  miocene  or  shell  marL  The  materials,  however,  for 
drawing  up  a  proper  description  of  this  saurian,  do  not  exist 
at  present. 

MOSSOSAUBUS. 

Tooth  sharp  pointed,  pyramidal  and  curved  backwards ; 
enamel  moderately  and  finely  wrinkled ;  surface  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  well  defined  and  finely  serrate  carinae, 
the  anterior  of  which  is  considerably  curved  on  the  last  half 
inch,  which  forms  the  apex.  Base  of  the  outer  surface  smooth, 
and  forming  the  segment  of  a  large  circle ;  this  smooth 
band  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin  enamel,  and  is  a  little  over 
a  line  wide.  The  rest  of  the  outer  surface  is  divided  by  three 
ridges,  the  middle  is  strong,  and  extends  to  the  point ;  the  an- 
terior dies  out  about  half  an  inch  from  the  apex ;  the  posterior 
is  inconsiderable,  and  extends  a  little  more  than  half  way  to 
the  apex ;  these  ridges  divide  the  surface 
towards  the  base 
into  three  slight- 
ly concave  surfaces. 
The  inferior  has 
eight  distinct  ridges 
none  of  which  reach 
the  apex ;  these  di- 
vide this  strongly  convex  face  into  nine 
slightly  concave  facets,  of  which  those  ad- 
jacent to  the  carinae  are  the  widest,  (Pig. 
36,  A.)  side  view,  natural  size,  (Fig.  37,) 
viewed  from  the  point,  showing  the  di« 
vision  into  parts  and  its  polygonal  form. 
It  is  possible  this  tooth  may  diifer  from 
others  which  have  been  described.  I( 
differs  from  the  one  described  by  Dr. 
DeEay*  in  being  finely  rugose,  and  distinctly  serrate,  neither 
does  he  speak  of  angularities,  though  they  are  faintly  indi'^ 


Flo.  S6.  (a.) 


Fio.  8T. 
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cated  as  existing  upon  the  outer  face  in  his  transverse  section, 
but  that  those  faces  are  concave  has  not  been  stated  by  any 
writer. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  tooth,  Mossosaurus  Hoffmani, 
given  by  Prof.  Owen,  has  no  angularities  at  all  on  either 
face — the  figure  of  the  M.  Maximiliani  exhibits  them  upon 
the  anterior  face,  but  none  upon  the  inner. 

The  tooth  which  I  have  just  described  is  perfect,  and  not 
worn  ;  the  figures  are  good  illustrations  of  its  characters,  and 
it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  characters  are  either  not  uniform 
or  else  there  are  two  species  belonging  to  the  green  sand.  It 
is  evident  that  the  tooth  in  question  belongs  to  the  species, 
Maximiliani,  rather  than  the  Hoffmani  or  gracilis. 


FiG.  37. 


POLYQONODON   RBOTUS, — LETOY.        MOSSOSATJRUS   BBCTUS. 

Tooth  long,  pointed,  compressed;  near- 
ly equally  divided  on  the  outer  and  in- 
ner faces ;  the  faces  are  formed  by  five 
equal  and  similar  planes,  bounded  by 
angular  ridges,  only  two  of  which,  on 
each  face,  can  be  said  to  approach  the 
apex ;  these  are  the  two  anterior  and  two 
posterior  ridges  curved  backwards  ;  bi- 
carinate  ;  but  the  postei-ior  edge  is  near- 
ly straight,  while  it  has  a  convexity  be- 
fore which  gives  an  apparent  curvature 
which  does  not  exist;  edges  smooth; 
enamel  is  probably  thin  or  removed, 
leaving  a  dense  dentine,  with  fine  longitudinal  cracks  which 
appear  at  first  like  fine  striae.  The  tooth  is  broken  at  the 
base  of  the  crown,  showing  a  shallow  pulp  cavity. 

This  tooth  diffei-s  from  any  of  the  preceding  in  its  form  and 
surface.  It  is  particularly  noticeable,  that  the  part  near  the 
base  is  distinctly  angular,  and  is  divided  into  ten  nearly  equal 
planes,  and  is  bounded  by  well  defined  angles.  All  these 
angles  extend  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  It  dif- 
fers from  either  of  the  three  species  of  Mossosausus  in  its  pro- 
portions. It  also  differs  from  the  teeth  of  the  Leiodon,  by  be- 
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ing  mnch  more  compressed.  The  teeth  of  the  Polyptichodon 
are  circular,  and  the  teeth  also  of  the  Pliogonodon,  which  I 
found  upon  the  Cape  Fear,  are  also  quite  circular  and  conical. 
It  is  possible  it  may  be  a  palatine  tooth  of  the  M.  Maximiliani. 
It  diifers,  however,  in  form  from  those  teeth.  It  appears  to 
have  had  that  kind  of  attachment  to  the  jaw,  which  has  been 
called  acrodont.  Length,  one  and  three-quarter  inches; 
width,  at  base,  seven-sixteenths. 


Fio.  88. 


POLTPTTOHODON — OWEN.   POLYPTOOHODON  RUGOSUS. — E. 

The  teeth  (Figs.  38  and  39)  which  are  represented  in  the 
margin  were  discovered  in  a  bed  of  miocene  marl  at  Elizabeth* 
town,  Bladen  county,  in  1852-'3.  They  were  regarded  at 
the  time  as  having  belonged  to  an  extinct  undescribed  species. 
I  have  had  hopes  that  other  parts  of  this  saurian  would  be 
discovered  which  would  throw  some 
light  upon  its  organization  and  formi 
but  as  yet  no  bones  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  genus,  or  species  to  which 
the  teeth  belonged,  have  come  to 
light.  Saurian  bones  of  a  large  size 
are  not  wanting  which  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  teeth  under  considera- 
tion, but  more  than  one  species  have 
been  discovered.  In  one  instance  the 
middle  of  a  large  femur;  in  others 
cranial  plates,  the  sculpturing  of  which 
are  quite  different,  are  among  the 
bones  which  have  been  discovered. 
These,however,are  disconnected  frag- 
ments, and  hence  are  insuflBcient  to 
settle  the  question  of  ownei*ship.  The 
epoch  to  which  the  bones  referred  to 
belong  is  not  at  all  established.  Large 
saurian  vertebra  have  been  found  in 
the  green  sand,  and  teeth  resembling 
those  found  at  Eh'zabethtown  in  the 
eocene  marl  upon  the  Keuse.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
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Fig.  89. 


epoch  of  these  reptiles  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  miocene 

beds.  They  are  found  in  those 
beds  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  exogyra  costata  of  the  green 
sand  is  also  found  in  the  mio- 
cene. While  it  is  clear  enongh 
that  fossils  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  green  sand  into  the 
miocene.  I  have  no  evidence 
that  they  have  been  transport- 
ed into  the  eocene,  the  next 
series  above.  The  deposits  seem 
to  have  quietly  succeeded  the 
green  sand ;  but  when  the  mio- 
cene period  arrived,  there  was 
a  breaking  up  of  the  older 
series,  and  their  contents  carri- 
ed immediately  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances fossils  of  both  periods  were  intermingled  together, 
and  hence  I  regard  the  animals  under  consideration  to  have 
lived  before  the  miocene  beds  were  deposited. 

The  teeth  which  I  have  figured  I  have  referred  to  a  genus 
of  crocodilian  reptiles  established  by  Prof.  Owen,  and  which, 
in  England,  belonged  to  the  chalk  or  cretaceous  system. 

The  following  description  is  drawn  from  the  teeth  before 
me:  Teeth  thick  and  conical,  and  slightly  curved;  trans- 
verse section  circular  or  round ;  enamel  traversed  longitudi- 
nally by  numerous  transversely  rugose  cracks,  the  strongest 
of  which  reach  the  apex;  no  trenchant  edges  or  carinae 
proper. 

The  teeth  are  only  gently  curved ;  they  are  very  strong 
and  robust,  and  the  enamel  is  traversed  by  rather  irregular 
rugose  ridges,  whicli  appear  like  cracks.  The  inside  ridge  is 
stronger  than  the  others,  and  are  formed  of  two  confluent 
ones,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  carina,  and  extends  to  the 
point  in  the  young  tooth ;  but  in  old  and  worn  teeth  most  of 
the  ridges  terminate  considerably  below  the  apex.    The  sur- 
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face  of  the  yonng  tooth  (Fig.  89)  ib  very  rough,  and  the  edges 
of  the  rngoeitiea  are  realj,  irregalarlj  seiTate,  and  rnn  into 
each  other.  The  section  is  roand  at  all  places,  from  the  base 
to  the  apex.  Its  crown  is  hollow,  and  its  pulp  cavity  presents 
a  conical  hollow  which  extends  about  one-third  of  the  length 
of  the  crown.  On  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  crown  ex- 
foliates in  conical  layers.  Below  the  crown,  that  part  known 
as  the  root  is  hollow,  but  has  a  thick  strong  shell,  which  on 
die  concave  side  has  three  wide  shallow  furrows ;  the  middle 
one  is  exactly  in  the  concavity ;  they  occupy  about  one-third 
of  the  cylinder ;  the  remainder  is  perfectly  circular. 

Prof.  Owen's  description  of  the  polyptychodon*  is  as  fol- 
lows: ** Teeth  thick  and  conical;  transverse  section  of  the 
crown  circular,  without  larger  or  trenchant  ridges ;  enamel 
ridged  longitudinally,  but  only  a  few  reaching  the  apex. 
The  crowns,  when  weathered,  exfoliate  in  a  conical  manner 
by  detached  layers,  like  a  cone  in  cone;  base  having  a  con- 
ical pnlp  cavity  which  opens  into  the  crown  in  distinct 
floekets." 

The  foregoing  description  of  Prof.  Owen,  of  the  genus  Po- 
lyptychodon, applies  so  well  to  our  teeth,  that  there  can  re- 
main scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  their  generic  identity.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  generic  similarity ;  the  species  appears  to  be 
quite  different  from  both  of  the  species  described  by  Pro£ 
Owen,  and  from  its  remarkable  rugose  enamel,  I  propose  as 
its  specific  name,  rugo8U8. 

It  differs  from  the  Alligator  in  the  absence  of  a  deep  con- 
striction at  the  base  of  the  crown,  from  the  Pliogonodon  of 
Leidy,  by  its  robustness  and  rugosities,  and  from  the  EUipton- 
odon,  by  its  circular  section,  this  having  a  circular  section  only 
at  the  base  of  the  crown,  while  in  the  former  the  crown  has 
a  eircnlar  section  from  base  to  apex. 

Soulptured  Oranial  Plat$y  (Fig.  40.)— Hese  plates  are  sep- 
arated from  each  in  the  line  of  sntnre,  and  are  generally  bro- 
ken.   They  are  thick  and  strong,  and  were  no  doubt  sufficiently 


•  PlUMoniogniphi«a  8odctj*a  traurttion,  p.  46,  toI.  for  1851 .    (DcMripiioB  of  iW 
F.  iatarbflvi  Hi4  oobUmnm.} 
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•0  to  resist  tlie  entrance  of  a  mnsket  balL    The  same  remarki 

as  it  regards  ownership 
^'°  *^-  have  already  been  made, 

respecting  other  bones  of 
this  clasS)  so  common  in 
these  deposits.  That  these 
were  two,  at  least,  power- 
ful reptiles,  is  evident  from 
their  bones  and  teeth,  but 
in  no  instance  have  two 
been  found  attached,  and 
in  such  relations  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  affirm  that 

they  belonged  to  the  same  individual 


li'iGS.  41  ft  42. 


ELLIPTONODON    C0MPRB»6U8. — EMMONS. 

Tooth  curved,  robust,  sub-conical  and 
pointed  ;  crown  circular  at  base,  becom- 
ing elliptical,  and  finally  sub-elliptical,  or 
with  the  inside  more  flattened  or  less 
convex  than  the  other;  bicarinate ;  the 
anterior  ridge  becoming  obsolete  near 
the  base  of  the  crown,  and  without  ser- 
ratures  or  rugosities ;  enamel  rather  fine- 
\y  wrinkled  longitudinally,  or  faintly  ru- 
gose,  and  none  of  the  rugosities  extend  to 
the  apex;  dentine  is  concentric;  pulp 
cavity  open,  conical,  carinate.  Figures 
natural  size.  Figure  42,  transverse  sec- 
tion. 

This  tooth  is  broken  at  the  base  of  the 
crown,  and  has  lost  a  small  part  of  its 
apex. 

It  differs  very  clearly  from  the  Polyp- 
tychodon,  Pliogonodon,  Mossosaurus  or 
Pleiosaurus.     The  clear  and  distinct  marks  of  difference  are 
shown  in  the  figures  of  each  referred  to  except  the  Pleiosau- 
rus.    This  tooth  was  found   in  the  miocene  near  the  Cape 
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Fear  River,  in  Bladen  connty.  As  the  bones  which  have 
been  found  in  these  beds  indicate  the  existence  at  a  prior  pe- 
riod of  two  large  and  formidable  saurians,  so  the  teeth  con* 
firm  this  view,  and  I  have  placed  in  this  connexion  a  sculp- 
tured cranial  plate,  (fig.  40,)  which  may  have  belonged  to  this 
q>eciee. 

Additional  discoveries,  however,  are  required  before  it  i» 
possible  to  determine  to  which  of  these  plates  the  teeth  re^ 
spectively  belong.  All  the  bones  which  are  found  in  the  mi- 
ocene  beds,  are  broken,  though  they  are  mixed  with  perfect 
delicate  shells.  This  fact  proves  that  the  bones  were  subjec- 
ted to  violence  before  they  were  imbedded  in  the  miocene, 
and  hence  belong,  probably,  either  to  the  eocene  or  green  sand. 


Figs.  48  A  44. 


PLIOQONODON   N0BILI8.      LEIDY. (FigS.    43    &    44.*) 

In  the  collection  of  Prof.  Emmons  there  are  two,  much 
mutilated  teeth  of  a  saurian  discovered  in  a  miocene  deposit 
of  Cape  Fear,  North-Carolina.    These  teeth,  which  have  lost 

their  fang  and  summit,  are  elon* 
gated  conical,  nearly  straight  or 
only  slightly  curved  inwardly. 
Their  section  is  circular  with  an 
inner  pair  of  opposed  carinae : 
and  their  surface  is  subdivided 
into  numerous  narrow  planes  and 
provided  with  a  few  vertical  in- 
terrupted plicae,  which  are  more 
numerous  internally.  The  base 
of  the  crown  is  conically  hollow  ; 
the  dentine  ir^  concentric ;  and 
the  enamel  is  finely  wrinkled. 
The  specimens  measure  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  base,  and  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  but  when 
perfect  their  crown  has  been  a  half  inch  longer. 


♦  These  teeth  appear  to  differ,  one  has  a  coarser  aftpect,  and  the  striar  are  coarser, 
«Dd  it  is  mure  curved,  and  pn>portion  differs.    Description  by  Prof.  Leidy. 
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From  the  teeth  of  Mo90saurus  those  of  Pliogonodon  differ 
in  their  narrower  proportion,  their  straightness,  their  circular 
transverse  section,  their  relatively  narrower  planes,  and  in 
their  possession  of  plicae.  From  the  teeth  of  Pclyptychodan 
they  differ  in  the  possession  of  dissimilar  planes  and  carinae, 
and  in  their  less  degree  of  robustness ;  and  from  those  of 
Pleiosawrus  in  the  existence  of  divisional  planes  and  the  cir- 
cular section. 


DREPANODON  IMPAB.      LETOY. — (FigS.  4:6  &  46.*) 

This  gen  as  and  species  are  proposed  on  the  crown  of  a 

tooth  resembling  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  inferior 

Figs.  46  &  46  caninc  of  a  bear,  except  that  it  ha& 

^  /TV  bnt  a  single  carina,  and  that  on  the 

.^H  /  ill        concave  border  internally.    The  spe- 

m^m  /'I I  W       cimen  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Em- 

J|^^  /yl/lim  mons,  at  Elizabethtown,  Cape  Fear, 
H^^  X^y^  North-Carolina.  It  is  black  in  color, 
^^^^  curved,  conical,  most  convex  exter- 

nally, and  is  oval  in  transverse  section.  The  base  is  hollowed 
conically,  and  the  enamel  is  smooth.  The  length  of  the  spe- 
cimen is  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  the  antero  posterior  di- 
ameter of  its  base  is  seven  lines,  and  its  transverse  diameter 
five  lines. 

The  tooth  I  suspect  to  have  belonged  to  a  crocodilian  rep- 
tile, though  it  may  possibly  even  prove  to  be  a  mammalian 
relic. 


*  Deiicribed  by  Prof.  Leid/. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FIBCQEB. 
Description  of  the  remains  of  Fish  in  the  North-Carolina  Marl  beds. 


FiGB.  47  A  48. 


ISOHTBHIZA  ANTIQUA. — ^LEIDY. 

The  carious  genns  Ischyrhiza, 
was  first  brought  to  my  notice 
by  the  discovery  of  a  tooth  in 
the  Green  Sand  of  New  Jersey,  by 
Prof.  Leidy.  My  collection  con- 
tains several  teeth  discovered  on 
the  Neuse  Eiver.  In  most  speci- 
mens the  crown  has  lost  its  apex, 
but  the  fang  is  entire.  In  the  per- 
fect condition,  the  crown  has  been 
laterally  compressed,  conical  and 
inverted  with  smooth,  shining  en- 
amel The  fang  expands  from  the  crown  in  a  pyramidal  man- 
ner ;  is  quadrilateral,  curved  backward,  and  divided  at  base 
antero-posteriorly ;  the  division  becoming  deeper  posteriorly. 
The  larger  specimen,  in  the  figure,  which  is  of  a  red  color, 
when  perfect,  was  nearly,  or  perhaps  quite  two  inches  in 
length.  Its  fang  is  an  inch  long,  eight  lines  antero-perterior- 
ly  at  base,  and  six  lines  transversely.  The  base  of  the  crown 
is  oval  in  section,  and  measures  six  lines  antero-perteriorly, 
and  five  lines  transversely. 

The  smaller  specimen  is  black  in  color,  and  was  about  half 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  Its  fang  is  about  ten  lines 
long,  and  at  base  is  about  six  lines  square.  It  belongs  to 
miocene  of  North-Carolina. 


FOSSIL    SQUAUDAE  OF  THB  TEBTIABY   OF  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

The  fossil  squalidae,  or  sharks,  are  known  only  by  their 
teeth,  as  these  are  the  only  parts  which  are  usuaUy  preserved. 
16 
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Their  vertebrae  are  sometimes  preserved,  but  tbev  most  be 
exceedingly  rare  in  beds  which  are  as  loose  as  the  clays  and 
sands  of  the  tertiary  deposits.  But  the  teeth,  being  protect- 
ed by  a  very  dense  enamel,  and  having  a  firm  strong  core,  re- 
sist change  for  ages ;  it  is  in  these  organs,  therefore,  that 
memorials  of  this  highly  interesting  order  of  fish  have  been 
preserved. 

The  teeth  being  attached  loosely  to  a  cartilaginous  jaw, 
are  almost  always  separated  and  detached ;  and  hence,  they 
occur  singly.  Of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  connected,  we 
are  informed  by  the  living  species  which  inhabit  the  adjacent 
seas.  From  this  source  of  information,  we  may  be  assured 
that  these  single  teeth  were  arranged  in  several  rows  in  both 
jaws;  that  only  a  single  one,  those  of  the  front,  stood  up- 
right, while  the  remainder  lay  flat  with  the  points  directed 
backwards,  or  obliquely  so.  When  the  front  teeth  drop  out^ 
its  place  is  supplied  at  once  by  the  uprising  of  that  one  which 
is  opposite  the  vacant  space.  The  teeth,  though  very  numer- 
ous, differ  but  little  in  form,  though  they  differ  more  in  size. 
The  most  remarkable  difference  may  be  observed  on  compar- 
ing the  symphysal  teeth,  or  middle  row  with  those  on  each 
side.  Thus,  Fig.  49,  shows  a  front  section  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  galeocerdo  arciieus ;  the  outer  row  standing  upright. 

Fro.  49. 


those  behind  lying  flat,  and  the  middle  teeth  consisting  of  a 
series  of  small  ones.  This  figure,  therefore,  is  a  type  by 
which  the  reader  may  compare  the  prevailing  arrangements 
in  the  existing,  as  well  as  in  this  extinct  family  of  fishes. 
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GBNUS   CABOHABQDOtf • — BMUH. 

Teeth  very  large,  broad,  triangular  and  rather  uniformly 
dentated  in  both  jaws.  The  enamel  is  usually  cracked  longi- 
tudinally; roots  massive  and  divergent;  inside  nearly  flat; 
surfaces  smooth,  and  scarcely  ever  striated. 

OABCHABODON  MEOALODON. — AOABS.   (Fig.  50.) 

This  species  has  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  though 


Fig.  50. 
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it  admits  of  slight  variations ;  teeth  somewhat  obliqne,  or  in- 
clined to  the  posterior  end ;  upper,  or  outer  side,  nearly  flat ; 
under  side  prominently  convex  in  the  middle ;  enamel  cracked 
longitudinally  on  both  sides,  particularly  along  the  middle ; 
serratures  rather  indistinct  from  the  use  of  the  tooth ;  core 
coarsely  striated.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  miocene  beds, 
and  is  the  most  common  upon  the  Cape  Fear. 

K  the  size  of  the  teeth  furnish  an  indication  of  the  strength, 
size  and  ferocity  of  this  species  of  shark,  then  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  animals  of  the 
ocean,  combining,  as  Prof  Owen  remarks,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  shark,  its  bold  and  insatiable  character,  they  must 
have  constituted  the  most  terriffic  and  irresistable  of  the  pre- 
daceous  monsters  of  the  ancient  deep.  The  largest  of  the 
teeth  measure  sometimes  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  five  wide  at  base. 

The  jaws  of  the  largest  species  of  shark  known  in  modem 
times  measure  about  four  feet  around  the  upper,  and  three 

feet  eight  inches  around 
^'^'^^'  the  lower  jaw.      The 

length  of  the  largest 
tooth  is  two  inches,  and 
the  total  length  of  the 
shark,  when  living,  was 
thirty-seven  feet.  If  the 
proportions  of  the  ex- 
tinct shark  bore  the 
same  as  those  of  the 
living,  their  length  must 
liave  been  over  one 
hundred  feet,  equaling 
in  this  respect,  the  larg- 
est of  the  whales. 
Figure  51  shows  a  smaller  tooth  of  the  carchat'odon  mega-' 
lodon. 
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CHASCHABODON  FEBOX. — If.  8.     (FigS.  52,  53,  54.) 

Form  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  thick ;  inner  face  very 


Fxctt.  62  *  68. 
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convex,  outer  nearly  flat,  and  slightly  champered  towards 
Fio-  w.  the  edges,  and  also  slightly 

convex  near  the  middle ;  ser- 
atures  small,  root  thick,  stent 
and  straight  across  the  base, 
and  sloping  on  the  inner  face. 
The  form  of  this  tooth  differs 
materially  from  the  megalod- 
on,  especially  in  the  relations 
of  its  height  and  breadth; 
height,  four  inches  and  a  half, 
breadth  at  base,  five  inches ; 
thickness  of  the  root,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  measured  over  the 
slope ;  length  from  the  apex  to 
the  base  of  the  root,  five  inch- 
es, measured  along  the  edge  ; 
thickness  at  the  middle,  one 
inch.  Found  in  the  eocene  of 
Craven  county,  N.  0.  The 
dimension  of  this  species  of 
shark  equals  that  of  the  car- 
charodon  megalodon.  The 
tooth  is  thicker  and  stouter 
than  this  species,  and  more 
convex  posteriorly,  straighter 
across  the  base,  and  propor- 
tionally wider.  Fig,  52  shows 
the  outline  of  the  tooth,  fig.  54 
is  an  edge  view,  and  figure  53 
a  transverse  section,  showing 

convexity  of  the  inferior  face,  and  the  flatness  of  the  superior. 


OAEOHABODON  8UL0IDEN8. — ^AGASS.      (FigS.  55  &  56.) 

Teeth  large,  thin  and  pointed ;  their  forms  correspond  very 
closely  to  that  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  They  are  flat  on  one 
side ;  the  enamel  extends  to  the  root  on  both  sides ;  it  is  more 
regularly  sulcated  upon  the  convex  than  upon  the  other  side ; 
fig*  S5  yoimg  of  the  sulcidens. 


Fig.  55. 


CAROHAEODON  ANGrSTIDENS.      (FigS,  57  &  68. 


Fio.  S7 
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Grown  only  slightlj  obliqne,  rather  thick,  but  comparative- 
ly narrow,  but  wide  at  base,  and  armed  with  serrated  wing- 
lets,  pointing  upwards  and  outwards ;  the  serratures  are  strong- 
er than  those  upon  the  crown ;  roots  massive,  and  separated 
by  a  distinct  arch.  Figure  58,  a  tooth  which  should  probably 
referred  to  this  species,  though  the  arch  of  the  root  is  flatter. 

Prof.  Gibbs,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  has  merged 
in  the  carcharodon  angustidens,  the  following  species:  C.  lan- 
ceolatus,  C.  heterodon,  C.  megalotis,  C.  semi-serratus,  G.  au- 
riculatus,  C.  turgidus,  G.  semi-serratus,  and  C.  toliapicus,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  insufficiently  characterized  and  not 
clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

OABOHABODON  TRIANGULARIS,  N.  8.   (Fig.  59.) 

Grown  of  the  tooth  rather  thin  ;  the  posterior  faces  of  the 
crown  meeting  in  the  central  line  at  an  obtuse  angle,  but  upon 

Fig.  69. 
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each  side  of  this  line  they  are  quite  flat ;  enamel  thin,  serra- 
tores  small,  root  thick,  striated  and  heavy,  with  a  very  low 
arch. 

This  tooth  scarcely  exhibits  the  usual  convexities  of  either 
face ;  the  faces  being  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  the  meeting 
of  which  give  an  obtuse  angle  when  obtained  by  a  central 
section  through  the  crown.  It  belongs  to  the  eocene,  and  was 
obtained  from  a  bed  near  Newbem. 


Fio.  59,  a. 


o.  CRAsroENs,  N.  8.    (Fig.  59,  a.) 
Tooth  sub-conical,  thick,  slightly  oblique ;  inner  face  very 

convex,  outer  flat  at  base,  evenly  but  flatly  convex  near  the 

apex,  with  an  inconsiderable 
ridge  extending  from  the 
base  to  a  point  near  the  apex, 
and  somewhat  ridged  across 
the  whole  of  the  base  of  the 
outer  face ;  serrae,  sub-equal, 
and  armed  with  serrate  wings 
at  base ;  root  thick  and  pro- 
minent on  the  inside;  en- 
amel extends  on  the  outer 
face  to  the  root,  and  is  ex- 
tended continuously  over  the 
wings.  This  tooth  belongs 
to  the  eocene  at  Wilmington. 
It  is  distinguishable  from  oth- 
er teeth  belonging  to  this 
order  of  fishes,  by  its  very 
uniform  degree  of  thickness 
from  the  base  of  the  root, 

near  its  termination,  at  the  apex. 

OAECHABODON  OONTOBTTOENS. — ^N.   S. — (Fig.  60.) 

Tooth  an  irregular  cone,  with  the  crown  twisted  near  the 
summit;  base  of  the  root  nearly  plane,  with  the  branches 
projecting  upwards,  rather  than  downwards,  so  much  so  as  to 
stand  upright  when  placed  upon  its  base;  inside  the  base 
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projects  enormously  inward ;  enamel  thin ;  serratnreB  small, 
snbequal ;  inner  face  very  convex ;  outer  nearly  flat  at  base, 
but  traversed  longitudinally  by  an  inconsiderable  prominence. 


Fig.  Sd. 


Fig.  60. 


Only  one  tooth  of  this  description  has  been  obtained  from 
the  eocene  at  "Wilmington.  The  form  of  the  tooth  is  very 
peculiar,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  great  thick- 
ness of  its  root  and  projection  inward.  Tliis  projection  is 
on  a  level  with  the  branches  of  the  root.  The  twist  also,  at 
the  extremity,  is  also,  a  prominent  feature  in  this  tooth.  It 
is  probable,  this  tooth  indicates  the  existence  of  a  genus, 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  carcharodon,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  a  single  tooth  does  not  furnish  all  the  characteris- 
tics which  probably  belong  to  it. 
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Fl«B.  «1  A  62. 


0 


8PHENODU8  RECmDENS. — N.    B. — (FlgS.  61  &  62.) 

Tooth  very  long ;  comparatively  slender ;  both 
faces  convex ;  internal  more  so  than  the  external ; 
becoming  narrower  towards  the  edges ;  the  base 
in  some  of  the  teeth  trenchant,  then  nearly  par- 
allel two-thirds  the  length ;  enamel  rather  thick 
gi'ooved  on  the  inside,  and  cracked  longitudinally 
on  both,  with  a  texture  coarser  than  in  the 
lamna;  root  unknown.  Figure  62,  transverse 
section.    Green  sa^d  of  North-Carolina. 

GENTS   HEMIPRISTIS. 

Apex  simple  and  smooth ;  margins  of  the  tooth 
denticulated  to  a  point  near  the  apex. 


HEMIPRISTIS  SERRA. — AGASS. (Fig.   63.) 

The  H.    serra    is    characterized    by 
Fig.  63.  teeth  which  are  serrated  to  a  point  near 

the  apex,  where  the  serratures  cease, 
and  the  margins  are  left  smooth. 


HEMIFRISTTS  CRKNULATU8. — N.   8. 

Form  similar  to  the  H.  serra ;  sides 
convex,  long  at  base,  and  rather  thick ; 
enamel  smooth,  and  marked  with  only 

a  few  cracks ;  edges  at  base  faintly  crenate ;  entire  towards 

the  apex. 


GENtJS  OXYBHINA. 

Tooth  flat,  broad,  oblique,  lanceolate  and  smooth,  widening 
at  base  rapidly;  root  thin  and  nearly  straight,  and  destitute 
of  spreading  branches  or  forks. 
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OXYBHINA  XYPHODON. — AGAflS. — (Fig.  64.) 

Lanceolate ;  base  of  the  flat  side 
marked  with  shallow  furrows;  en- 
amel extends  a  little  lower  on  the 
inner  than  outer  side. 


Fio.  64. 


OXYRHINA  HA8TILI8. — ^AGASS. — (FigS.  65  &  66.) 

Tooth  rather  elongated;  lanceolate;    nearly  equilateral; 
bone  of  the  enamel  more  arched  than  that  of  the  oxyrhina 


Fig.  66. 


Fio.  66. 


xyphodon,  and  the  root  seems  to  be  less  developed, 
ly  resembles  the  xyphodon. 


It  close- 


OXYBHINA   DESOBH. — GIBBS. — (Fig.  67.) 

Tooth  thick  and  strong ;  roots  well  developed  and  forked ; 
enamel  similar  in  texture  to  the  carcharodon,  and  also  cracked 
longitudinally. 
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It  difiSBTB  from  the  former  in  the  character  of  the  enamel, 
curvatures,  the  absence  of  serratures, 
^  •^^  and  the  form  and  development  of  its 

ML  root. 

k 


GENUS  OALEOCERDO. — AGA88, 

This  genns  is  an  inhabitant  of  our 
present  seas,  and  the  species  arcticus 
(Fig.  49)  very  closely  resembles  the 
galeocerdo  aduncus,  whose  teeth  are 
abundant  in  the  miocene  marl  beds 
of  North-Carolina.  In  both  jaws  the 
teeth  are  similar  and  equal.  They  form 
five  rows,  which  contain  twenty-three 
teeth  each,  an  odd  small  tooth  occu- 
pying a  middle  position  over  the  sym- 
physis. Tlie  back  teeth  become  small  and  are  relatively 
shorter  than  the  side  teeth,  presenting  in  this  respect 
an  approach  to  the  form  of  the  teeth  described  as  the 
galeocerdo  latidens.  In  two  species  of  galeocerdo  which  dif- 
fer in  size,  the  serratures  are  constant  and  preserve  a  great 
uniformity;  and  the  common  character  of  the  serratures 
seems  to  be,  that  which  might  be  called  compound,  by  which 
I  me|ln,  that  each  notch  is  itself  notched,  and  it  is  possible 
that  many  of  the  species  possessed  this  character  more  or 
.less,  but  have  lost  it  by  wear  in  their  usage. 

Figure  49  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  front  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  the  galeocedo  arcticus,  and  the  position  of  a  small 
series  of  teeth  immediately  above  the  simphysis. 

GALEOCERDO  ADUNCUS. — ^AGASS. 

Tooth  oblique  angulated,  and  winged  on  one  side,  or  with 
the  sides  unequal.  Anterior  face  convex,  posterior  rather 
fiat.  Serrate,  serratures  unequal,  the  first  upon  the  wing  the 
largest ;  upon  the  arched  edge  the  serratures  are  largest  upon 
the  lower  half  of  the  <?rown4 
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Tooth  small,  rather  flat,  lanceolate,  slightly  oblique,  convex 
on  both  faces  of  the  crown,  but  concave  at  the  base  on  the 
outer  face ;  root  spreading  widely,  and  obscurely  wrinkled ; 
serratures  sub-equal,  serrate  or  finely  lobed ;  the  enamel  ex- 
tends lower  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  side.  The  latter 
character  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  its  most  distinguishable, 
for  though  the  size  of  the  teeth  of  this  species  may  vary  con- 
siderably, the  character  of  the  serratures  will  be  preserved. 

GALEOCERDO  SUB-CRENATU8,    N.    8. 

Tooth  nearly  upright,  or  with  only  a  slight  obliquity  poste- 
riorly ;  anterior  edge  formed  by  an  arch  belonging  to  the 
lower  half,  while  the  apical  extremity  or  half  the  edge  is 
straight,  posterior  edge  is  also  straight  for  two-thirds  the  dis- 
tance from  the  apex  to  the  base,  below  which,  the  edge  is 
drawn  inwards ;  there  is  a  constriction  also  on  the  opposite 
edge  at  the  base  of  the  crown  ;  edges  rather  obsoletely  cre- 
nate  than  serrate,  smooth  near  the  apex,  and  the  smoother 
wing  of  the  posterior  edge  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  crown ;  upper  face  rather  flat,  and  iparked  by  a  faint 
rounded  ridge  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  the 
surface  slopes  only  from  this  ridge  to  the  margins.    The  char- 
acteristics of  this  species  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
description.    The  absence  of  distinct  serratures,  the  form  of 
the  crown,  its  constriction  at  base,  are  the  most  important 
points,  in  which  respects  it  differs  from  any  which  I  have 
seen. 

GALEOCEKDO   PKI8T0D0NTUS. — AGAS8. — (Fig.  68.) 

Crown  large,  oblique;  anterior  edge  irregularly  arched. 

and  extending  much  farther  upon  the  base 

tiG.  fis.  ^j^^jj  ^j^^  opposite  edge;  upon  tlie  flat,  or 

^^,  nearly  flat  face,  or  outer  one,  the  enamel 

/  extends  below  that  on  the  convex  side: 

seratures  unuequal.     Rare  in  Xorth-Caro- 

lina,  but  I  have  several  specimens,  and 

from  Dr.  Gibbs's  account  of  it,  it  seems 

to  be  still  more  rare  in  South-Carolina. 
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G.   LATIDXBrB. — (Fig.  69.) 

Fi«.  69.  Differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  pro- 

portional length  of  base,  being  considera- 
bly greater. 

The  crown  is  low,  and  the  enamel  ex- 
tends lower  upon  the  outer  face ;  the  sen- 
atures  subequal ;  apex  pointed. 
It  is  much  more  common  than  the  G. 
pristodontus. 

GENUS   LAHNA. 

Teeth  rather  flat,  narrow  and  elongated;   smooth,  and 
usually  furnished  with  appendages  at  base. 

LAMNA  ELEGANS. — AGAS8. — (FigS.  70,  71  &  71  A.) 

Tooth  narrow,  lanceolate ;  inner  face  quite  convex,  outer 
rather  flat  and  smooth ;  the  former  regularly  striate  at  base, 

r.         ..  FlO.  71   A. 

Fio.  70. 

Fio.  71. 


but  towards  the  middle  the  striae  degenerate  into  wrinkles ; 
the  outer  ones  are  short,  and  but  reach  the  edge  of  the  tooth  at 
base.  The  L.  elegans  is  very  common  in  the  miocene  beds  of 
North-Carolina.    Fig.  71  a,  side  view. 

L.   (ODONTASPIS)    CONTOETIDENS. 

Specimens  which  answer  to  the  figures  of  this  species,  given 
by  Prof.  Gibbs,  especially  in  the  irregular  form  and  absence 
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of  denticQlations  at  baae.  In  other  characters  there  la  only  a 
slight  difference  between  this  and  the  L.  elegans.  They  are 
found  in  the  same  beds. 

L.   OOMPBB88A. 

Ro.  72.  Compressed  or  flat,  both  fifices  convex  and 

sub-equal,  base  irregularly  denticulated ;  root 
wide  and  spreading.  It  differs  widely  from 
L.  elegans  and  contortedens,  but  resembles 
the  otodus ;  but  Prof.  Gibbs  remarks  that  they 
are  more  lanciform,  and  the  core  more  slen- 
der than  the  otodus. 
Figures  78  and  74  appear  to  belong  to  the 
FiQ.  78.  lamna.    They  are  rather  thick 

and  stout,  and  resembles  very 
closely  an  oxyrhina.  Mio- 
cene. 

Figures  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  and  81,  belong  to  the  eo- 
cene. 


Pio.  74. 

A 


Figs.  75  ft  76. 


FiQB.  79  ft  80. 
FiOB.  77  ft  78. 


Fig.  81. 


L.    CBASIDENS. 

Tooth  thick  and  comparatively  short ;  not  very  thick  and 
projecting  inwardly ;  inner  face  striate  as  in  the  preceding 
species. 

GENUS   0T0DU3. 

Tooth  rather  broad  and  flat,  and  armed  with  equal  sharp 
denticles  at  base ;  root  rather  thick,  projecting  inward. 

OTODUS  APPENDIOULATUS, — AGASS. 

Tooth  oblique,  sharp  or  pointed,  faces  unequally  convex ; 
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dmIicleB  miher  prominent  and  strong;  line  of  base  nearlj 
horizontal;  roots  spreading  widely,  forming  a  very  obtuse 
angle  with  each  other. 

I  have  referred  also  the  following  figures  of  teeth  to  the 
genus  otodus:  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88.  They  all  belong  to 
the  eocene  formation,  and  occnr  in  a  layer  near  the  top.  They 
are  from  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Craven  conuty. 


Figs.  82  A  86. 

FkGS.  84  ft  85. 


FiM.  SB  A  87.        ^'®-  ^' 


A<i*  A  A 


GENUS  CORAX. 

The  following  figures  of  t^eth  found  in  the  eocene  of  Craven 
county.  I  am  unable  to  refer  them  to  species  already  describ- 
ed, viz:  82,88,84,85. 

Pig.  82a. 

""•**•  ^•»^-  F.0.86.. 


"^ 


^ 


OXHUS  ODONTABPI6. — (Figs.  86a,  87a,  88a,  89a.) 

This  genus  should  have  followed  lamna; 
^^  **        I  now  introduce  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

Aferring  to  odontaspis,  (figs.  86  and  87,) 
which  appear  to  belong  to  this  genus  ra- 
ther than  lamna.    So,  also,  figs.  88  and 
89,  which  are  destitute  of  basal  denticles ; 
bat  the  cntting  edge  of  the  crown  extends 
over  the  fangs  and  is  slightly  expanded 
FMt.  88«  4  sta.         on  this  part  oi  the  tooth ;  it  preserves  also 
its  catting  edge.  Eocene  of  Craven  county. 
I  have  BO  fiusilities  at  hand  which  en- 
able me  to  make  a  correct  reference  of  the 
•ooe&e  odontolitesi  and  have  to  trust  to 
17 


A 
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my  memory  in  mddng  the  refisreiiees  to  tl^  geiMm  to  wkich 
they  belong. 


Fl<J-  W  CARCHABOOOM.-- (Fig.  90.) 


Note. — ^The  annexed  figure  of  a  tooth,  which  may 
probably  be  referred  to  this  genus,  is  confined  to 
the  eoeene  of  O^a^en  county.  I  hare  been  unable 
to  refer  it  to  a  species  already  made  known. 


SUB  ORDEB« — THE  BATS« 

The  rays  are  distinguished  from  sharks  proper,  by  the  flat- 
ness of  their  bodies.  There  are  several  species  in  the  sea 
bordering  the  coast  of  North-Carolina,  one  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  sting  ray.  The  rays  form  three  families :  1, 
the  pristides,  familiarly  known  as  the  saw  fishes,  whose  muz- 
zles are  elongated  into  a  flat  long  extension,  armed  on  each 
margin  by  pointed  teeth;  2,  rajides,  or  rays,  whose  mnzzle  is 
simple,  but  whose  tails  are  not  armed  with  a  sting;  3,  the 
mylliobatides,  comprehending  those  rays  whose  tails  are 
armed  with  a  sting.  The  remains  of  the  latter  family  are 
known  in  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  of  North-Carolina. 
Their  teeth  differ  in  form  from  those  of  the  sharks,  and  would 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  teeth  at  all,  were  it  not  for  their  oc- 
currence in  the  living  species  upon  the  coast.  They  are 
placed  in  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  pavement,  and  occupy 
the  areas  within  the  mouth  of  both  jaws.  They  differ  in  form 
from  the  pycnodonts  in  being  angular.  They  are  employed 
in  crushing  hard  bodies,  as  the  shells  of  the  molusca.  Their 
mouths  are  placed  below,  and  well  situated  for  seizing  the 
animals  upon  which  they  feed. 

FAMILY   PMSTroES. 

Fish  which  have  a  prolonged,  bony  muzzle,  armed  with  a 
]>lain  horizontal  series  of  teeth  upon  each  margin. 

GteNUS  PRiSTia — (Fig.  93.) 
Single  teeth  broken  from  the  flat  plate  near  its  junction 
}iave  been  found  in  the  superior  layer  ef  the  eocene  in  Cra- 
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M8 


Fio.  98. 


T0II  toxmij.  One  maigin  is  grooTed  th6  whole  l^ngUi,  and 
straight,  the  other  is  cnryed  and  grooved  only  at 
base.  Fignre  the  nataral  size.  I  have  also  fonnd 
smaller  ones,  which  belong  apparentlj  to  the  same 
species. 

FAJOLY  MHJOBATIDBS. 

Bays  whose  tails  are  provided  with  serratine 
stings. 

GKNUB    lOLIOBATIS. 

Sting  dentated  upon  one  margin.    Ko  stings  of 
this  kind  have  as  yet  been  met  with. 

GENU8  TBYGON. 

Sting  with  both  margins  dentated. 


rio.  91. 


TBTQON  OABOUNENSIB. — N.    B.      (FigS.    91    &   92.) 

Teeth  in  mosaic,  the  ends  angular,  they 
being  bounded  by  six  lateral  planes. 

Sting  serrate,  (Figs.  94  &  96,)  grooved 
longitudinally,  rounded  on  one  side.    Fig. 


Pig.  92. 


Fio.  94. 


Fia95. 


95  shows  the  form  of  a  tranverse  section. 

These  specimens  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eocene 

marl  in  Craven  county,  and  as  the  teeth  and  stings  were  fonnd 

in  proximity,  it  is  inferred  that  they  belonged  to  one  specie. 

CLASS  OANOIDEA. — ^FAMILY   FYCNODOmiDAB. 

This  family  possess  teeth  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  which 
are  arranged  upon  both  planes  of  the  jaws  in  the  form  of  a 
pavement.  The  longer  axis  lies  across  the  mouth  from  side 
to  side,  but  set  in  rows  arranged  from  before  backwards.  The 
middle  rows  contain  the  longest  teeth,  afid  they  diminish  in 
length  towards  the  sides  of  the  mouth.    An  idea  of  this  ar- 


Tangement  may  be  obtained  bj  aa  mspeetion  of  the  month 

of  the  mylliobates,  the  common  sting  ray  of  the 

^^'  *••   coast.    In  this  fish  the  teeth  are  set  also  in  pavement, 

I    but  they  are  not  angular.     Bnt  the  teeth  in  the 
Pycnodonts  are  not  placed  with  so  much  regularity 
as  in  the  Myliobatides. 
Fig.  96  is  figure  of  a  tooth  belonging  to  the  back 
part  of  one  of  the  middle  rows  of  the  pavement,  or 
mosaic.    It  may  be  called  Pycnodus  Carolinensis. 
The  teeth  of  this  species  of  fish  occur  in  the  miocene 
associated  with  those  belonging  to  the  genera  galeocerdo  and 
lamna.    The  family  of  pycnodonts  began  their  career 
FiQ.  97.     jjj  ^YiQ  Permian,  but  were  the  most  numerous  in  the 

§       Jurassic  period. 
Another  species  of  pycnodont  is  represented  by  its 
tooth  in  fig.  97,  which  appears  to  be  much  less  com- 
mon than  the  preceding. 

SCAJLB  OF  A  GANOID. — (Fig.    98.) 

A  single  scale  (fig.  98,)  was  found  in  the  miocene  upon  the 
Cape  Fear.    The  fish  was  closely  related  to  the  gar-pike^  (le- 

pidosteus,)  of  most  of  the  Ame- 
^^^'  ^®*  rican  rivers.    The  scale  occupied 

a  position  in  the  first  row  of 
scales  back  of  the  head.  The 
fish  of  this  class  had  already  be^ 
come  rare  at  the  commencement 
of  this  epoch.  The  gar-pike  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  this 
family  in  the  American  waters. 

CLASS  OYCLOIDKA. — (Figs.  99,  100.) 
99  A 100  "^^  annexed  figures  represent  a  pe- 

culiar form  of  fish  teeth,  which  are  quite 
common  in  some  of  the  marl  beds  in 
Edgecombe  county.  They  were  attach- 
ed by  ligament,  and  probably  occupied 
a  position  in  the  throat 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

HOIXUBOA.      CLASS — OSPHALOPOPA. 

This  class  embraces  those  mollusca,  whose  locomotive  or- 
gans  are  attached  to  the  head.  They  have  the  form  of  mus- 
cular arms  or  tentacles.  Besides  the  arms  surrounding  the 
head,  they  have  fins  and  an  apparatus  by  which  they  can  pro- 
pel themselves  through  the  water  by  its  ejection  in  a  stream. 

Some  are  covered  by  a  shell,  coiled  in  a  vertical  plane,  as 
the  nautilus ;  others  are  naked  or  destitute  of  an  external 
shell,  but  have  an  internal  one,  which  varies  much  in  form  in 
the  different  families. 

Their  eyes  are  well  developed  and  their  mouths  are  provi- 
ded with  jaws  somewhat  similar  to  the  mandibles  of  a  bird. 
They  are  predatory  and  live  on  fish,  crabs  and  shell  fish. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  apparatus  by  which  they 
seize  their  prey,  are  the  circular  discs  arranged  on  the  under 
side  of  their  arms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  in- 
stantaneously a  vacuum  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  fish 
or  a  slightly  yielding  body.  By  this  arrangement  they  are 
able  to  seize  and  hold  most  securely  their  captives,  and  de- 
vour them  at  leisure.  As  a  means  of  escape  from  enemies 
more  powerful  than  themselves,  they  are  provided  with  a  bag 
or  sac  filled  with  a  dark  fluid  which  they  can  eject  at  will,  and 
thereby  discolor  the  surrounding  water  and  escape  unseen. 

This  sac  is  called  the  ink-bag,  and  the  liquid  is  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  India  ink.  Even  the  consolidated 
fluid  in  the  fossil  ink-bags  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  class  is  a  large  one,  and  the  species  which  compose  it 
are  found  in  all  seas.  They  were  also  extremely  numerous 
in  ancient  times,  and  their  hard  parts  as  external  and  internal 
shells  are  preserved  as  relics  of  extinct  races.  One  of  the 
most  common  fossils  of  the  green  sand  is  the  Belemnite,* 
which  is  an  internal  shell,  though  its  form  is  quite  unlike  one. 

*  Prom  Mmmkm,  •dtrt 
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BBLEUNITELLA  AHEBIOANA.^-(Fig.   101.) 

The  belemnitella  is  sub-cylindrical  and  tapering  to  a  point 
from  its  base.  The  sides  are  marked  by  nnmerous  ramose 
furrows,  though  they  are  arranged  without  much  order,  and 
being  crowded  they  give  the  surface  a  granulated  appearance. 
The  base  has  a  fissure  which  extends  through  the  wall  to 
a  conical  chamber.  On  the  back,  there  is  an  ele- 
vated convex  surface,  narrow  toward  the  base, 
but  widens  towards  the  apex,  where  it  is  lost. 

This  genus  presents  a  great  variety  in  form  and 
size ;  but  the  foregoing  characters  are  its  constant 
characteristics.     It  occurs   at  Black  Rock   and 
Rocky  Point,  and  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fos- 
sils of   the  green  sand.      It  is 
found  also  in  the  miocene  beds, 
but  is  there  by  accident. 


Fio.  108.      Fig.  102. 


Ra.  106.    Fig.  104. 


BELEMNITELLA   COlknTRESSA. — N.    8. 

(Fig.  102.) 
Shell  slender,  transverse  sec- 
tion elliptical  at  base,  and  it  be- 
comes gradually  more  flattened 
to  its  apex ;  the  fissure  of  the 
base  is  short ;  surface  uneven 
and  somewhat  irregular.  This 
species  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  granulations,  or  the  convex 
surface  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  green  sand  of  North-Caro- 
lina is  poor  in  cephalopods.  I 
have  not  yet  observed  either  an  ammonite 
or  nautilus,  though  they  occur  sparingly  in 
the  eocene. 

In  the  eocene  of  Craven  county  I  found 
numerous  specimens  of  the  bony  or  homy 
cores  of  the  jaws  of  cephalopods.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  determine  the  family  to 
which  they  belong.  Fig.  104  represents  their 
form  and  size.    They  occur  only  in  the  up- 
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per  part  of  the  formation  asBOciated  with  sharks'  teeth,  and 
teeth  and  stings  of  (me  or  two  species  of  ray. 

CLASS  OASTEBOPODA. — ^FAHILT  MUJUCIDAB. 

The  mnricidae  are  generally  readily  distinguished  by  their 
roughness  occasioned  by  the  poriodical  expansion  of  its  lip. 
These  being  permanent,  the  shell  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
rough  shelly  expansions  along  the  lines  of  growth,  as  in  the 
marex.  The  shell  preserves  its  spiral  form ;  the  outer  lip  is 
entire  behind,  and  the  front  prolonged  in  a  straight 'canal. 
The  eyes  of  this  family  are  sessile  and  seated  on  tentaclas ; 
the  animal  has  a  broad  foot. 

GENUS   MUBEX. LINN.  ROCK    SHELL.  . 

The  shell  is  roughened,  or  winged  with  the  periodical  ex- 
pansions of  its  lip,  which  are  permanent  after  it  has  advanced 
to  a  mature  state. 

MUBEX     UMBRUP"EB — CON. — CERA6T0MA     UMBBIFER — TOUMEY     AND 
HOLMES ^FOSSILS    SOUTH-CAROLINA   FROM  OON.    MSS. (Fig.  104a.) 

Fig.  104ft.  Shell  fusiform  ;  whirls 

subcarinated,  or  angulat- 
ed  and  provided  with 
six  foliated  and  rather 
broad  reflexed  lamina, 
spirally  arranged.  Mi- 
ocene Cape  Fear  River. 


MUBEX  GLOBOSA. (Fig.  105  A.) 

Shell  rather  globose,  or  obtusely  fusiform,  and  with  four 
principal  varices ;  intermediate  ones  irregular  and  spirally, 
traversed  by  many  angular  ridges,  body  whirl  inflated,  aper- 
ture oval,  peristome  continuous,  and  extended  posteriorly  on 
the  body  whirl,  forming  an  angulated  canal ;  outer  lip  ridged 
within  and  crenulated  on  the  margin ;  collumela  lip  ridged. 
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$nd  one  ridge  at  the  poeterior  u^e ;  beak  reAezed. 
cene  of  the  Cape  Fear  fiiver;  half  the  natural  aise. 


Kio- 


Fio.  105  A. 


MUREX  8BX008TATA. — (Fig.  106.) 

Shell  fusiform,  with  three  spinous  varices,  and  traversed 

spirally  by  angular  ridges.     Canal  closed 

Fio.  106.  hesk  slightly  reflexed.    The  body  whirl  has 

six  ridges  or  ribs,  with  an  intermediate 

lesser  ridge.     Shell  imperfect. 

BUSIOOlf  OAMOA,  OOK — PYKIJLA  OABIOA,  GOULDf 
FULGUB  OABIOA,  COW. 

This  shell  is  pyriform,  swollen,  thick 
and  heavy.  The  outside  is  ornamented  by 
transverse  striae,  and  also  with  compreesed 
tubercles,  which  stand  upon  the  most  prom- 
inent part  of  the  body  whirl.  The  outer 
lip  is  simple  and  sharp,  pillar  lip  flesmoHi 
and  concave  above. 
The  suture  of  this  species  is  not  channelled,  neither  has  it 
a  turrited  spire.    It  is  one  of  the  meet  common  foeeils  of  cer- 
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tain  marl  beds  upon  the  Cape  Fear  riyer,  but  is  less  common 
npon  the  Nense.  It  is  one  of  the  common  living  species  npon 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

BUSIOOtf  FEBYEBSUX)  OCN — ^PTBULA  PSRYEBSA,  SEBVB. — (Fig.  107.) 


Fio.  107. 


This  shell  is  also  pear-shaped  and 
swollen.  The  prominent  part  of  the 
whirl  is  orpamented  with  tubercles,  and 
is  also  coronated ;  the  whirls  are  turned 
to  the  left. 

It  is  common  upon  the  coast.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  a  post  pliocene  de- 
posit at  Beaufort,  but  is  also  often  met 
with  upon  the  Cape  Fear. 

BU8I00N  OANICULATUM,  OON. — PTBULAOAN- 
ICULATA,     GOULD. — FULGUB      OANICULA- 
TUM, CON. — (Fig.  108.) 
Shell  somewhat  pear-shaped,  spire  de- 
pressed, and  ornamented  witli  revolving 
lines ;  body  whirl  swollen ; 
canal  long  and   straight; 
suture   channelled.    Com- 
mon on  the  coast,  and  ra- 
ther common,  also,  in  the 
miocene. 

PTBULA  0AR0LINEU8I8 — TUO- 
MEY  AND  HOLMEL, — H.  TKB- 
TIAEY  FOSSILS  OF  SOUTH- 
OABOUNA. 

Description :  ^^  Shell,  pear-shaped ;  spire  short,  depressed ; 
Biitnre  profoundly  canaliculated,  margined  by  the  obtuse  ca- 
rina at  the  angle  of  the  whirl;  body  whirl  truncated  above ; 
•ngolar  whirls  of  the  spire  angulated  in  the  middle,  and  in- 


FiG.  106. 


*  FoMilt  of  Sonth-CaioUiM,— Tnonicj  and  Holmw,  p.  146-'6. 
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dined  slightly  to  the  summit,  having  fine  revolving  lines  in- 
distinct, but  prominent  and  waved  on  the  base  of  the  body- 
whirl  ;  canal  long  and  tapering."    Miocene  marl,  Cape  Fear. 

PTRULA     SPIEATA,    LAM. — FULGUR  PTBTTLOIDES.     SAT. — ^FTLGUR 
PYRUM,   OON. 

Shell  pyrifonn ;  spire  depressed  obtuse ;  whirls  flattened, 
and  travereed  by  numerous  revolving  lines ;  suture  canicula- 
ted.  It  still  lives  upon  the  coast,  and  is  common  in  the  post 
pleiocene  of  North-Carolina. 


FiQ.  109. 


PYRULA    RETICTTLATA — LAM — 8YC0TYPUS    RETICU- 
LATU8.    (Fig.   109.) 

Shell  thin,  cancellated ;  spire  very  short  5 
surface  marked  by  revolving  lines,  which  are 
intersected  by  longitudinal  ones,  giving  the 
shell  its  reticulated  appearance  or  character. 
Occurs  both  in  the  miocene  and  post  pleio- 
cene beds,  particularly  at  Beaufort.  It  is  of- 
ten much  larger  than  the  figure. 


Fio.  110. 


4^- 
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FUSUB   LAM. 

Tlie  genus  Fusus  is  distinguished  by 
its  straight  open  canal  and  the  ab- 
sence of  plaits  upon  the  columella. 

FUSUS   QUADRIC08TATU8. — (Fig.  110.) 

Shell  thick,  spire  depressed,  body 
whirl,  infiated  and  ornamented  by 
four  elevated  equidistant  spiral  belts, 
umbilicus  large. — ^Newborn. 


FUSUS   EQUALIS. N.  S. (Fig.    111.) 

Shell  thick,  spire  rather  short,  conical ;  whirls  eight  round- 
ed and  somewhat  ventricose,  and  ornamented  by  numerous 
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spiral  snbequal  lines,    coarser    and 
more  distant  upon  the  back  and  roa- 
*•  j^  trum;  aperture  and  rostrum  rather 

less  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
spire;  outer  lip  ridged  internally; 
pillar  Up  spirally  ridged.  Miocene  of 
Cape  Fear  River. 

FU8U8   EXILIg. (Fig.  Ill  A.) 

FiQ.  Ill  A.  Shell  fusiform,  spire 

elongated,  composed 
of  seven  whirls,  orna- 
mented by  revolving 
striae  and  longitudi- 
nal ribs ;  aperture  one 
half  the  length  of  the 
shell. 


FUSUS   LAMELLOSUS. N.  8. — (Fig  112.) 

Shell  small,  fusiform ;  spire  composed  of  five 
^0-  112.       ^j.  gj^  whirls,  ornamented  with  ten  strong  scalari- 
form    ribs,  each  rib  on  the    body  is  composed 
of  three  sharp  crenulated  plates,  the  one  in  the 
middle  being  the  largest. 

FtJSUS  MONILIFORMIS. — N.  8. — (Fig.  123.) 

Shell  small ;  whirls  four,  ornamented  with  raised  beaded 
spiral  lines,  between  which  there  are  lines  nearly  sim- 
ple ;  spire  rather  shorter  than  the  aperture ;  aperture  oval ; 
canal  short ;  the  two  upper  whirls  are  smooth.  Miocene  of 
Cape  Fear.    Rare. 

FASCIOLABIA. 

This  genus  is  characterized  by  its  elongated  fusiform  shape, 
its  round  or  angular  whirls,  open  canal,  and  its  folds  upon 
oolumellar  lip,  which  is  more  or  less  tortuous.  The  folds  upon 
the  Hp  are  quite  oblique,  and  two  or  three  in  number. 
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Fi«.  118. 


Fig.  114. 


DISTAKB. — ^LAM.      (Fig.  118.) 

This  shell  at  first  sight  appears  smooth, 
but  a  carefal  inspection  shows  that  it  is 
finely  striated  longitudinally ;  its  spire  is 
composed  of  six  or  seven  convex  or  pro- 
minent whirls,  and  its  pillar  has  but  one 
plait. 

It  is  a  common  shell  upon  the  coast, 
and  in  the  post  pleiocene  at  Beaufort, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  miocene  of 
Cape  Fear. 


FASOIOLABIA  KLKGAN8. — N.  S.      (Fig.   114.) 

Shell  elongated,  acute;  whirls  eight 
rounded,  ornamented  with  wide,  and 
finely  striated  ribs ;  striae  transverse  to 
the  ribs,  or  longitudinal ;  ribs  of  the  body 
whirl,  about  fifteen,  the  middle  of  the 
body-whirl  upon  the  outer  lip,  the  four 
widest  ribs  alternate  with  three  narrow 
ones ;  plaits  three,  concealed  within  the 
pillar  lip;  spire  longer  than  the  aper- 
ture. 

This  shell  is  rare  in  the  miocene  of 
North-Carolina.  It  would  pass  for  fnsus 
if  the  pillar  lip  was  not  examined  just 
within  the  aperture,  the  plaits  reaching 
only  to  its  edge,  but  they  are  strong  and 
well  developed  through  its  entire  length. 

It  is  possible  this  shell  may  have  been 
previously  described,  but  its  broad,  flat 
and  very  prominent  ribs  are  so  peculiar, 
that  if  observed  and  described,  it  could 
scarcely  escape  detection.  Figure  half 
the  natural  size. 
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FA8CI0LARIA   8PAKR0WI. — F.    8.      (Fig.    116.) 

Shell  rather  thick,  turbinate ; 
whirls  six  or  seven  rounded,  or- 
namented with  spiral,  and  rather 
rounded  ribs;  ribs  of  the  body- 
whirl,  about  ten,  striated  longitu- 
dinally, but  obliquely  striated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  whirl ;  plaits, 
three  upon  the  pillar  lip ;  the  ribs 
alternate,  being  coarser  and  finer 
for  the  ribs'  which  belong  strictly 
to  the  aperture ;  aperture  larger 
than  the  spire. 

Tliis  species  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  former,  the  ribs  are  Jess 
numerous,  flatter,  and  the  striae 
are  partly  oblique  and  partly  lon^ 
gitudinal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  shell.  The  fiv« 
upper  whirls  have  varices  in  both 
species.  Rare  in  the  miocene 
marl  bed  of  Mrs.  Purdys,  Bladen 
county.  One-half  the  size. 
This  fine  fossil  is  dedicated  to  Thos.  Sparrow,  Esq.,  ot  Bean- 
fort  county. 


FASOIOLAMA  ALTEBNATA. — N.    S. 

Shell  rather  small,  but  thick  turbinate ;  whirls  six  or  seven 
slightly  inflated,  body  whirl  elongated  and  ornamented  with 
strong  spiral  lines,  and  with  fine  ones  between,  but  which 
are  frequently  obsolete.  All  the  whirls  are  tuberculated. 
Spire  shorter  than  the  aperture  Plaits  two. 


FASCIOLASIA   NODULOSA. — N.    S.        (Fig.    116.) 

Shell  rather  thick,  whirls  about  seven,   all  nodulose  or 
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ornamented  with  varicee   and   apiral  snbequal  striae.    Mi- 
ocene of  the  Oape  Fear  p^^  j^^ 
river. 


FA8CIOLASIA  ACITrA.— N. 

8.  (Fig.  117.) 
Shell  elongated,  a- 
cute,  whirls  about  sev- 
en, ornamented  by 
spiral  subequal  ribs, 
with  obsolete  ones  be- 
tween them,  six  upper 
whirls  have  ako  equal 
varices ;  longitudinal 
striae  very  fine^  aper- 
ture shorter  than  the 
spire.    Miocene  of  the 


Cape  Fear  river. 


CANCELLAKIA    CAB0LINEN8IS. — N.    S.      (Fig.    118.) 

Shell  thick,  angulated,  whirls  few,  oblique,  carinated  and 
ornamented  by  two  subspinous  spiral  band§,body  whirl  trans- 
Fio.  118.  versely,  rugose  towards  the  aperture, 

rugae  subcrenulated,  aperture  trian- 
gular, and  acute  in  front,  urabillicuB 
large,  open,  and  funnel  shaped. 

I  should  have  hesitated  to  have 
placed  this  interesting  fossil  in  the 
genus  cancellaria  were  it  not  that  a 
closely  allied  species,  the  C.  acutan- 
gillata,  Faujas,  is  thus  referred  by 
high  authority.  The  C.  acutangnlata 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of 
the  miocene  beds  of  Dax,  south  of  France.  Its  surface  is 
is  ornamented  like  a  cancellaria,  but  the  aperture  in  both  the 
Dax  and  North-Carolina  specimens  is  triangular,  but  both 
have  rather  obsolete  folds  upon  the  pillar  lip  ;  they  are  rather 
more  obscure  in  our  specimen  than  in  that  from  Dax.     The 
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existence  of  ibis  interesting  foml  in  Nortk-Qaroluui  provee 
the  doee  analogy  between  the  miocene  of  France  and  that  of 
the  southern  States,  and  it  seems  that  the  new  species  reallj 
replaces  the  0.  acntangalata  in  onr  miocene  beds. 

I  am  indebted  to  I.  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Phikdelphia,  fSr  speci- 
mens for  comparison. 

It  occars  at  Mr.  Flowers'  marl  bed  on  the  Cape  Fear^ 
Bladen  conntj. 

CANCBXLABIA  RETIOULATA. — (Fig.    119.) 

Shell  thick,  ovate,  spire  acnte,  whirls  about  six,  and  angnlat- 

ed  and  ornamented  bj  prominent,  longitudinal  and  revolving 

ridges,  which  produce  a  cancellated  surface.     Columulla  with 

Fi9. 119.  several  strong  oblique   sharp  folds ;  outer 

lip^travereelj  ridged  within. 


Fig.  120. 


BANSLLA   CAUDATA. (Fig   120.) 

Shell  turbinate,  winged ; 
whirls  four  or  five,  angulat- 
ed  and  strongly  ridged  longi- 
tudinally ;  surface  traversed 
by  lesser  revolving  ridges. 
Two  opposite  ridges  are  pro- 
duced more  than  the  others, 
one  of  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip ;  canal  long 
and  straight.  Common  on  the  coast,  and  rather  rare  in  the 
miocene  of  North-Carolina. 
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FAMILY  BTJCCINIDAE. — BTTOCmUM  MULTIRTrOA- 
TUM. — CON.      (Fig.    121.) 

Shell  thick,  ovate;  spire  composed  of 
five  whirls,  marked  with  deep  impressed 
revolving  lines ;  apex  rather  obtuse ;  col- 
umella, with  a  strong  fold  at  base  and  a 
slight  promiuence  at  the  base  of  the  body 
whirl;  bicarinate,  aperture  greater  than 
half  the  length  of  the  shell.  Miocene  of 
Cape  Fear  River. 
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BUOCIKtJM  POlWimjlf . — SAT. — (Pig.  192.) 
Shell  thick,  fusiform ;  spire  composed  of  five  (nt  six  whirls, 
ribbed  longitudinally,  and  marked  with  num- 
erous raised  revolving  lines ;  beak  short  and 
only  slightly  reflezed ;  outer  lip  marked  with- 
in by  numerous  ridges.  Buecinum  vibez, 
bnccinum  trivittatum  and  obsoletum  are  as- 
sociated with  the  preceding  species. 


BUOCINUM  MULTILINKATUM. — ^N.  S. — (Fig.    124.) 

Shell  small  and  thick,  turreted ;  whirls  six, 
and  marked  by  many  impressed  spiral  lines, 
between  which  there  are  also  many  narrow  flat  spiral  bands ; 


Fio.  12S. 


Fio.  127. 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  126. 


Fig.  124. 


♦  '♦4 


whirls  furnished  with  strong  longitudinal  ribs,  interrupted  at 
the  suture,  aperture,  ovate  and  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
shell ;  canal  short  and  directed  backwards ;  the  body  whirl 
has  about  thirteen  ribs.    Bare  in  tlie  miocene  of  Cape  Fear. 

BUCJCmUM  MONILIFORMIS. — N.  S. — (Fig.   125.) 

Shell  small,  thick  and  robust,  rugose ;  whirls  about  six,  and 
ornamented  with  moniliform  ribs.  This  shell,  though  small, 
has  all  the  marks  of  being  mature.  The  flat  spiral  bands, 
which  as  they  cross  the  ribs  and  give  them  a  beaded  appear- 
ance, are  strongly  marked  on  all  the  whirls.  Rare  in  the 
miocene  of  Cape  Fear. 
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BUOOINniC  BmENTATDX. — (Fig.  126.) 
Shell  quite  small,  thick,  robust;  whirls  abont  live,  two 
upper  smooth,  the  others  are  ornamented  with 
ribs  and  spiral  bands;  aperture  oval,  acute 
behind,  outer  lip  furnished  with  two  rather 
prominent  teeth,  or  short  ridges ;  canal  wide  and 
very  short. 

BUOOnnjM  OBSOLETUM. — (Fig  127.) 
Surface  granulated;   spire  shorter  than   the  body.    The 
common  species  of  the  coast ;  is  rare  in  the  miocene  of  North- 
Carolina.      The  specimen  figured 
was  a  young  shell,  and  broken. 


GALEODIA  HODOn. — CON.     (Fig.  128.) 

Shell  rather  thick ;  elliptical,  ob- 
tuse; whirls  about  five,  inflated, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous 
fine  spiral  lines,  which  are  quite 
prominent  at  base ;  these,  with  the 
fine  lines  of  growth,  give  the  sur- 
face a  cancellated  appearance ; 
coUumellar  lip  marked  with  many 
irregular  plicae ;  aperture  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  spire.  Mi- 
ocene of  Cape  Fear. 


TEREBRA  DISLOOATUM  ;   SAY. — ^AOUS  DISLOOATUM. 

Shell  thick,  elongated,  acute ;  whirls  many,  slightly  convex, 
upper  portion  constricted,  forming  a  revolving  band,  parallel 
to  which,  there  are  numerous  spiral  raised  lines;  lines  of 
growth  longitudinal  and  conspicuous,  which  give  to  the  sur- 
face a  reticulated  appearance. 

Oommon  in  the  miocene  marls  of  North  Carolina. 
18 
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Fig.  129. 


TEB1EBR  A  UNIUIIEATA  ;  TDOMXY  AND  HQLMESr-^FOflBILS  OF  BOTJTH- 
OABOUNA. — (Fig.  129.) 
Shell  thick,  elongate  bands  alternate,  acntei 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point ;  whirls  many, 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  ornamented  by 
revolving  impressed  lines,  and  passing  just 
above  the  middle  of  the  whirl ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  spire  is  also  marked  by  short 
longitudinal  ribs,  which  are  interrupted  by 
spiral  lines.  Oblique  lines  of  growth  are 
usually  conspicuous.  In  old  specimens, 
the  ribs  are  obsolete. 

Common  in  the  miocene  of  North-Caro^ 
Una. 


TSSEBBA  NEGLEOTA. — N.   S. 

Shell  terete ;  spire  composed  of  many 
whirls,  traversed  spirally  by  a  deeply 
impressed  line,  dividing  it  into  two  un^ 
equal  parts ;  the  lower  has  three  or  four  interrupted  spiral 
lines,  the  upper,  none.  The  ribs  of  the  upper  part  are  more 
obtuse  than  the  lower,  and  die  out  before  they  reach  the  di- 
viding impressed  line ;  in  the  lower,  they  cross  it  from  line  to 
line. 

In  this  species,  the  revolving  lines  are  fewer  than  in  the 
T.  dislocatum,  and  iu  the  latter,  they  are  common  to  both 
parts  of  the  wh,irl.  In  the  unilineata,  there  is  but  one  dis- 
tinct revolving  line. 


DOLItlM  OOTOOOSTATUM. — N,  s.     (Fig.  129  a.) 


Fig.  129  ». 


Fig.  181. 


#.# 


Shell  small,  thin ;  whirls  three,  infla- 
ted ;  body- whirl  ornamented  with  night 
spiral  ribs,  connected  by  short  bars, 
peristome  interrupted ;  aperture  ovate ; 
umbilicus  small,  open ;  outer  lip  crenu- 
lated. 
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01X7 a;  lam. — 0TBia>HOKA;    BBOWH. 

The  oliyes  are  shells  of  great  beauty,  being  highly  polished 
and  corered  with  a  porcellanons  enamel,  the  surface  of  which 
is  marked  by  spots  and  bands  of  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
The  shell  is  cylindrical,  dense  and  heavy ;  the  spire  is  short, 
with  channelled  sutures,  and  the  aperture  long  and  narrow ; 
the  anterior  part  is  notched ;  the  columella  is  callous  and  stri- 
ated obliquely.  The  body-whirl  is  furrowed  near  the  base. 
The  olives  are  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  are  very 
active. 

OLTVA  LTTEEATA. — SAT.      (Fig.  130.) 

Shell  cylindrical,  thick  and  polished ;  spire  depressed ;  vo- 
lutions angular  and  channelled ;  apex  acute ;  outer  lip  sharp, 
inner  marked  with  numerous  sharp  folds ;  aperture  linear^  in- 
cised above  and  notched  below. 

This  shell  is  very  common  in  many  of  the  miocene  marl 
beds  in  the  State.  It  is  also  living  and  common  on  the  coast. 
The  fossil  frequently  retains  the  polish  of  the  living  shell ;  the 
colors  have  disappeared. 

OLTVA  AKCILLAKIAEFOBMIS. — LEA. 

Shell  small,  oval,  thick,  and  polished ;  spire  elevated,  acute ; 
suture  channelled ;  aperture  narrow ;  inner  lip  thickened  by 
callus  and  marked  by  a  few  obscure  folds. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  a  small  oliva,  with  a 
large  amount  of  callus  upon  its  inner  lip ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  thicker  shell  than  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred  it  It 
is  the  most  common  upon  the  Cape  Fear  river. 

OLTVA. 

An  oliva,  (fig.  131a,)  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  more 
cylindrical,  and  having  a  higher  spire,  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  miocene  beds  of  the  Cape  Fear.  It  has  six  whirls,  ana 
the  folds  upon  the  inner  lip  extend  to  the  suture. 

OLTVA  CANALICULATA. — i.TCA. 

*  With  this  addition  to  the  olives,  we  have  four  or  five  species 
belonging  to  the  miocene  period. 
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FAMILT   OTTBEIDiLS. 

The  shells  in  this  family  are  remarkable  for  their  forms, 
polish  and  beauty.  They  are  rolled  as  a  scroll,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  porcellanons  enamel.  The  spire  is  concealed,  the 
aperture  is  long  and  narrow^  and  the  outer  lip  is  indexed  and 
thickened.  It  comprehends  the  beautSfnl,  spotted  and  banded 
shells  known  as  the  cowry. 

CYPBAKA  OABOUNENSIS. — (Fig.   131.) 

Fio.  181.  Shell  ovate,  flattened  on  the 

side  of  the  aperture ;  outer  lip 
prominent  at  the  apex ;  margins 
of  the  lips  ornamented  with  num. 
erous  plaits,  and  receding  from 
each  other,  beginning  at  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  whirl. 
In  some  of  the  miocene  beds  it 
is  quite  common. 

OYPREA  PEDICULUS. 

It  is  a  small  ovate  shell,  and 
transversely  ribbed,  and  with  a 
narrow  groove  along  the  back. 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  it  in  the 
marl  beds  of  this  State,  though 
it  appears  to  be  common  in  South 
Carolina. 


FiQ.  182. 


MriRA  CAB0LINEN8I8, — (Fig.    132.) 

Shell  fusiform,  thick,  or  elongate,  and  tapering 
towards  each  extremity;  whirls  slightly  convex, 
channeled  above,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
spiral  raised  lines ;  columella  lip,  turnished  with 
numerous  oblique  plaits,  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  the  strongest ;  canal  wide  and  straight 
Miocence  marl  of  North-Carolina.  The  shell 
is  often  found  much  larger  than  the  figure. 
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ICASGINE^JJL  OLTVAEFOBMIS. — ^POBOEIXAKA  OUYABFOBMIS !  TUOMBT 
4s  HOLMES,  FOBSELS  OF  80TJTH-0AE0LINA,   p.    181. — (Fig.  133.) 

^  Shell  elongated,  oval ;  spire  profoundly  obtuse ;  aperture 
linear ;  labrum,  (or  outer  lip)  tumid,  reflexed,  profusely  cre- 
nulated  within ;  columella  with  three  raised  plaits." 

With  this  description,  several  specimens  agree,  which  I 
have  found  in  the  tnarl  beds.    It  is,  however,  rare. 

Fig.  188.      Fia.  186.  Fio.  1?8. 


Fig.  135.  Fig.  184. 

MAKGINELLA  LIMATULA. — (Fig.  134.) 

Shell  ovate ;  spire  short ;  outer  lip  unequally  crenulated ; 
columella  lip  four  plaited ;  aperture  contracted  above  by  de- 
position of  callus. 

MARGINELLA   C0N8TRICTA. — N.    S.      (Fig.    135.) 

Shell  polished,  cylindrical ;  spire  short ;  aperture  constricted 
in  the  middle  by  the  imbending  of  the  outer  lip ;  plaits  four 
crowded  at  the  base ;  margin  of  the  outer  lip  smooth. 

MARGIN1ELLA  OVATA. — N,   S.      (Fig.  136.) 

Shell  ovate ;  spire  much  depressed ;  aperture  uniform ; 
outer  lip  marked  with  numerous  crenulations  within ;  colu- 
mella with  six  or  seven  plaits,  the  upper  becoming  obsolete. 

MARGINELLA  INFLEXA. — N.   S.      (Fig.   137.) 

Shell  oval;  spire  somewhat  elevated;  obtuse  at  base ;  mar- 
gin of  the  outer  lip  inflexed  above  the  middle ;  smooth  inside ; 
plaits  four,  and  very  prominent  upon  the  inner  lip.  Differs 
from  ihe  constricta  in  the  height  of  the  spire. 
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KASOIKELLA.  BLEVATA, — ^N.   B.      (Fig.  388.) 

The  thickened  outer  lip  and  the  plaits  of  the  inner,  show 
this  to  belong  to  the  genus  marginella,  though  it  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  an  oliva  in  the  elevation  of  the  spire ;  whirls 
four. 

ERATO  LAEVK?— (Fig.  139.) 

Shell  obtusely  ovate ;  wide  at  the  base  of  the  spire ;  spire 
depressed ;  both  lips  crenulate,  but  most  distinct  upon  the 
outer  lip;  resembles  very  closely  a  marginella.  Miocene 
marl  of  Cape  Fear  river.    (Rare.) 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  from  the  English  species 
with  the  aid  only  of  figures.  It  may  be  indentical,  and  I  have 
therefore  referred  it  to  the  English  species. 

FAMILY   VOLUTTOAE. 

The  volutes  have  a  thick,  short  ornamented  shell.  The 
spire  is  particularly  so,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  mamil- 
lated  apex.  Aperture  is  large  and  elongated,  and  the  colu- 
mella has  several  plaits. 

VOLUTA  MUTABILIB. — CON. 

The  shell  is  fusifoim  aiyl  thick,  and  has  a  conical  spire  and 
a  papillated  apex ;  whirls,  convex  and  contracted  near  the 
sutures,  and  the  two  principal  whirls  are  ornamented  with 
short  ribs;  lines  of  growth  distinct,  and* crossed  by  faint  re- 
volving lines ;  plaits,  two  and  rather  distant,  and  faint  indica- 
tions of  an  intermediate  one.  Found  in  the  miocene  of  the 
Oape  Fear  river. 

VOLUTA  TBENHOLBCn:  TUOMET  4;  HOLMES,  FOSSILS  OF  SOUTH-CAB- 

OLiNA,  p.  128.— (Fig.  140.) 
^^  Shell  fusiform,  ventricose ;  whirls  compressed  above,  spi- 
rally and  transversely  striated ;  striae  wrinkled  and  coarse  at 
base;  spire  short  and  sub-cancellated,  papillated;  aper- 
ture semi-lunar ;  outer  lip  acute,  smooth  within ;  columella 
lip  very  thin,  decumbent,  almost  obsolete,  semi-callous,  not 
distinguishable  from  the  body-whirl^  but  by  outline  and  color. 
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Columellar  tumid,  tortuous;    obliquely  plaited  with  three 

folds.^' 


Fio.  140 


VOLUTA  OBTUBA. — ^N.   8.      (Fig.  141.) 

Shell  fusiform,  contracted  above 
the  body-whirl,  and  forming  thereby 
a  sub-cylindrical  spire ;  spire  obtuse 
apex  papillated  and  hook- 
ed ;  body- whirl  plaited 
longitudinally  at  its  top; 
cplumellar  lip  furnished 
with  only  two  plaits. 

Mr.  Flowers  miocene 
marl,  Bladen  county. 


FAMILY   CONIDAE. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  shells  are  conical  from  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  body  whirl  over  the  short  depressed 
spire.  The  aperture  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  outer  lip  is 
notched  near  its  suture. 


OOHTIS    ADVEE8ABIU8 — CON.— (Fig.    142.) 

Shell  conical  and  turned  to  the  left ;  the  surface  is  marked 
by  revolving  lines ;  towards  the  face, of  the  pillar  lip  the  lines 
are  strong ;  whirls  of  the  spire  rather  concave ;  edges  sub- 
oarinated ;  labrum  sharp,  edge  convex,  and  forming  a  sinus 
near  the  suture.  Common  in  all  the  marl  beds  upon  the 
Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 

OONT7S  DILUrVIANUS. — (Fig.  143.) 
Shell  conical,  much  smaller  than  the  proceeding,  and  the 
whirls  are  turned  to  the  right ;  surface  markings  the  same ; 
the  revolving  lines  are  less  oblique  than  in  the  C.  adversarins. 
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They  are  associated  together  in  about  eqval  ojuttbers.  Ndther 
species  are  found  in  older  beds. 


Fio.  142. 


Fio.  148. 


Fig.  180. 


Fio.  181t 


Fig.  144. 


PLEURCTOMA     LUNATUM. — LEA.      TCBRI8     LUNATUM. — FOSSILS     OF 
SOUTH-CAKOLmA. — (Fig.    144.) 

Shell  thick,  elongate,  acute,  subfusiform;    strongly  and 
obliquely  ribbed ;  spire,  eight  whirled,  angulated  above  and 
ornamented  by  a  narrow  sutural  band. 

The  upper  part  of  the  whirls  are  construct- 
ed 80  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a  narrow  spiral 
band.  Eather  common  in  the  marl  of  Cape 
Fear  river. 

PLEUKOTOMA  LDiATULA. — CON.      (Fig.  146.) 

Shell  rather  small,  sub-fusiform ;  spire  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  whirls ;  whirls  constricted 
above  and  sub-angulated,  forming  a  sutural 
spiral  collar ;  ribs  oblique  and  coarse.  It  is 
about  one  inch  long. 


PLEUKOTOMA  COKMUinS.— OON. 

Shell  small,  sub-fusiform ;  whirls  about  six,  indistinct;  body- 
whirl  traversed  spirally  by  four  other  sharp  ridges. 
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PIAJXOTOMA  XLBQAiro. — K.  B.      (Fig.   146.) 

Shell  small,  snb-tarrited ;  whirls,  abont  nine,  constricted 
above,  ornamented  by  numerous  longitudinal  ribs,  and  trar 
versed  by  many  line  raised  spiral  lines,  which  become  very 
distinct  upon  the  pillar  lip. 

The  spiral  lines  are  very  regular  and  equi-distant.  The 
body  whirl  has  about  sixteen  ribs.    Figure  natural  size. 

FiQ.  147.  Fio.  146.       Fio.  146. 


PLErROTOMA  TUBERCrLATA. — N.    S.      (Fig.    147.) 

Shell  small,  thick,  sub-acute ;  whirls,  seven  or  eight ;  apex 
sub-tuberculated,  constricted  above,  and  traversed  spirally  by 
rather  coarse  raised  lines ;  apex  papillated,  and  the  first  whirl 
is  spirally  lined,  and  without  tubercles  or  short  ribs.  It  is 
more  widely  constricted  than  the  preceding. 

PLEUBOTOMA  FLEXUOBA. — ^N.    8.      (Fig.    148.) 

Shell  small,  thick,  sub-turbinate ;  whirls,  seven  or  eight, 
and  ornamented  by  flexuose  ribs,  which  extend  across  the 
whirl;  ribs  alternating  with  those  of  the  adjacent  whirl. 
There  are  about  ten  ribs  belonging  to  the  body-whirl. 

FAMILY  NATIOIDAE. 

The  genus  Natica  belongs  to  a  family  of  shells  which  is 
characterised  by  a  globular  form,  few  whirls,  or  a  low  and 
obtuse  spire,  a  semilunar  aperture,  an  acute  outer  lip,  and  an 
umbilicus  often  covered,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  thick  cal- 
lus.   The  species  are  all  marine. 

.   NATIOA  HEBOS. — ^SAY.      Fig.   149. 

Shell  sub-globose,  spire  depressed,  whirls  four,  convex ; 
lines  of  growth  obscure ;  aperture,  ovate ;  umbilicus  simple 
and  rather  large. 
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This  species  is  common  in  the  miocene  mail  of  North- 
Carolina.  It  is  also  living  upon  the  coast,  but  is  more  abun- 
dant, according  to  Dr.  Gould,  north  of  Cape  Cod  than  south 
of  it. 

NATIOA  DUPLIOATA. — SAY.      FiG.    160. 

Shell  thick,  ovate ;  spire  somewhat  prominent  and  pyrami- 
dal by  the  compression  of  the  whirls ;  and  surface  marked 
by  faint  revolving  lines;  the  lines  of  growth  more  distant; 
umbilicus  partially  closed  by  a  thick  dense  callus. 

F1G8.  150. 


NATIOA. — (Fig.  151.) 
Shell  thick,  spire  depressed ;  umbilicus  perfectly  closed  by 
a  thick  rough  callus,  which  extends  to  the  angle  where  it  be- 
comes much  thickened ;  suture  distinct.  It  agrees  with  the 
clausa  in  part,  but  it  is  a  much  larger  shell,  being  one  inch 
and  eight-tenths  in  diameter.  Fossils  answering  in  size  to 
the  clausa  exist  in  the  miocene  marl  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river. 
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NATIOA  OANKENA. — ^Flg.    162. 

Shell  rather  thick,  lines  of  growth  surrounding  the  spire, 
Terj  distinct,  resembling  wrinkles ;  umbilicus  partially  dosed 
with  callus. 

Occurs  frequently  in  the  miocene  marl  of  Korth-Oarolina. 


Fig.  151. 


Fio.  152. 


Fig.  152. 


FiQ.  149. 


KATICA   FBAOILIS. — (Fig.   153. 

Shell  small,  surface  marked  by  revolving  lines  and  lines  of 
growth,  which  give  it  a  cancellated  appearance. 
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FAiqLT  PYBAMTDET.LTDAB. 

This  family,  when  reatricted  to  existing  species,  embraces 
shells  of  a  small  size,  and  which  are  spiral  slender,  pointed 
and  turrited ;  aperture  small,  and  the  columella  has  one  or 
more  prominent  plaits.  Shells  which,  in  form,  bear  a  yerj 
close  resemblance  to  this  family,  are  fonnd-^n  very  ancient 
rocks,  but  which,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
were  of  a  gigantic  size. 

PTKAMIDEIXA  ARENOSA. — CON.      (Fig.   154.) 

Shell  smooth,  and  still  somewhat  polished,  subulate ;  suture 
angularly  channelled,  columella  with  two  folds ;  outer  lip  pro- 
vided with  three  teeth.  It  is  a  rare  shell  in  the  miocene  of 
North-Carolina. 


Fio.  154.       Fig.  161.       Fiq.168.       Fig.  160.       Fig.  157. 


PYRAMIDELLA  RETICtJLTA. — ^N.   S.      (Fig.  155.) 

Shell  turrited ;  whirls,  six  or  seven,  and  ornamented  by 
numerous  longitudinal  ribs,  and  less  distinct  spiral  lines  giv- 
ing the  surface  a  reticulated  appearance;  columella  three 
plaited.    It  closely  resembles  the  P.  elaborata — H.  E.  Lea. 


Fig.  156.       Fig.  166.       Fig.  169.       Fio.  168. 


Fi«.  164. 


CHKMNITZIA. — (Fig.   166.) 

Shell  slender,  elongated ;  many  whirled ;  whirls  longitudin- 
ally plaited  and  marked  by  obscure  spiral  lines ;  aperture 
simple,  ovate.    Bather  rare  in  the  shell  marl  at  Magnolia. 
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OHKICEriTZU  BSnOTLATA.— H.  8.     (Fig.  156a.) 
It  has  six  reticulated  whirls,  and  about  six  revolving  ridges 
to  each  whirl.    Miocene  of  Lenoir. 

Fig.  180.       Fio.  Ifite.       Fiq.  166.  Fie.  165. 
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GENT78  EULDIA;   RISSO. 

Shell  small,  white,  polished,  porcellanous,  elongated,  whirls 
numerous,  flat ;  outer  lip  sharp,  but  thickened  within ;  piDar 
lip  reflected  over  the  columeUa. 

EOUJ£A  LABVIO ATA. — ^PASITHEA  LAEVIGATA. — H.  E.  LEA.   (Fig  167.) 

Shell  small,  acute,  rather  conical,  polished  and  porcellan* 
ous ;  whirls,  about  nine ;  suture,  obscure  linear. 

EULIMA  SUBtJLATA. — N.   S.      (Fig.   158.) 

Shell  subulate,  porcellanous ;  whirls,  nine  or  ten,  slightly 
convex ;  sutural  space  rather  wide ;  aperture  elongated.  This 
shell  is  not  Tincc»nmon  in  the  shell  or  miocene  marl  of  Lenoir 
eonnty. 

FAMiLT  OEisnfiiADAi>*-GEBrrHnjM  (tbiphobis)  mokilifeeum:   h. 
E.  LEA.— <Fig.  159.) 
Shell  subulate,  sinistral,  thick,  costate,  sutures  small ;  whirls, 
ten,  flat;  ribs  three,  moniliform;  columella  smooth;  canal 
short  and  deep. 

OIUUTHiUM. — (Fig.  160.) 
Shell  small,  elongated ;  whirls,  many,  slightly  convex,  or- 
namented with  numerous  longitudinsJ  ribs,  which  extend 
acrow  the  whirl ;  canal  short  and  deep. 

OEErrHroM  anntjlatum. — ^k.  s.    (Fig.  161.) 
Shell  small  but  thick ;  whirls  many,  ornamented  with  three 
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sharp  spiral  ridges.    These  ridges  are  but  sUg^tij  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  the  shelh 

CEBTTHIUM  BI008TATA. — N.   S.      (Fig.   162.) 

Shell  small,  thick,  tapering  from  the  base ;  whirls  many, 
and  ornamented  with  two  spiral,  nodulose  ribs. 

TEBEBELLUM    ETIWANENSIS. — TOXTMEY    AND    HOLMES — ^FOSSILS    OF 
SOUTH-OAKOLINA. 

Shell  subulate ;  whirls  many,  pointed,  flattened  and  orna- 
mented with  two  sharp  spiral  ribs ;  sutural  line  deep,  especi- 
ally below. 

This  shell  presents  considerable  variation  in  passing  from 
its  immature  to  its  mature  state.  In  the  young  the  spiral 
ridges  are  placed  near  the  suture,  and  the  space  between  is 
concave ;  the  waving  lines  of  growth  gives  it  an  obscurely 
beaded  appearance.  It  is  the  most  common  univalve  in  the 
marl  beds  of  Edgecombe  county. 

TKREBELLUM   CONSTBIOTUM. — N.   S. 

Shell  rather  thin  terete ;  whirls  many  convex ;  lower  ones 

deeply  constricted  on  the  line  of  suture,  and  ornamented  by 

two  principal  raised  revolving  lines  placed  nearer  the  lower 

margin  than  the  upper ;  the  finer  parallel  lines  are  numerous ; 

longi tudi  nally , the  spire  is  frequently  marked 

PiQ.  168.  |jy  obsolete  ribs  ;  lines  of  growth  indistinct. 

It  differs  from  the  T.  Etiwanensis  in  the 

position  of  the  principal  revolving  lines, 

and  the  lower  rounded  whirls. 

TEHEBELLIJM   BI7BDENU. — TOTJMBT   A  fiOLMSS. 
FOSSILS  OF  SOTJTH-OASOLINA,   P.   122. 

(Fig.  168.) 
^^  Shell  subulate,  turrited ;  whirls  flatten- 
ed, spirally  ribbed  and  transversely  striated, 
which  give  the  ribs  a  beaded  character." 
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SOAT.ATCTA   MULTIBTBIATA. — (Fig.   164.) 

Shell,  small  whirls  numerous,  rather  convex  and  ornament- 
ed with  many  sharp  longitudinal  ribs. 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  of  scalaria  which  fell  under 
my  observation  were  imperfect  at  the  aperture.  Shell  marl 
of  Lenoir  coanty. 

SOALAJdA  OUBTA. — ^N.   8.      (Fig.    166.) 

Shell  thin  and  delicate ;  whirls  about  four,  ornamented  with 
rather  flexuose,  sharp,  longitudinal  ribs.  Shell  marl  of  Lenoir 
county. 

SCALARIA  CLATHBU8. (Fig.   166.) 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species,  when  found,  were  im- 
perfect. It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  transverse 
ribs  between  the  longitudinal  ones. 

PETALOOONOHUS. — LEA. — ^FETALOCONOHtTS  SOULPTUaATDB. 

(Fig.  169.) 

Shell  vermiform,  tubular,  provided  with  two  longitudinal 

plates  internally ;  externally  it  has  nodulose  ribs 

rio.  169.      ^y  costae.  The  shell  is  curiously  twisted  into  knots, 

^^^^      but  sometimes  it  is  rolled  up  into  a  coil  somewhat 

^^^      conical,  as  in  the  figure,  after  which  it  is  coiled 

BH       irregularly.    It  is  very  common  in  the  miocene 

^H      marl  beds  of  the  Slate. 

^m  FAMILT  LTTOBINIDAB. — LFTOBINA  LIKEATA. — ^K.   8. 

9  (Fig.  no.) 

Shell  rather  small,  thick  conical ;  whirls  five 
nearly  flat,  and  the  two  lower  are  ornamented  with  many 
spiral  ridges,  which  are  crossed  by  obscure  lines  of  growth ; 
three  upper  whirls  smooth. 
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FAMILY  TUBBIHIDAB — TBOOHUS    FHILAlTrBOFUS. — (Fig,   167.) 

Shell    conical,  bnt   rather    depressed; 
FiQ^67.  whirls  slightly  angalar  at  base,  and  oma- 

^^^^         mented  with  spiral  beaded  lines,  altemat- 
^H^^        ing  in 

^^  TBOCHUB. — (Fig.  168.) 

r  ^^^^^  It  appears  to  differ  from  T.  armillatns, 

*  ^^^^P  ^^^  ^  *^^^  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  of  the 

Fig.  163.  speclos  described  in  the  miocene  beds. 

DKLPHINULA  QUADRIOOSTATA. — ^N.   6.      (Fig.   180.) 

Shell  small,  thin ;  whirls,  few,  angnlated  and  famished  with 
four  ribs,  which  are  crossed  by  lines  of  growth ;  aperture  an- 
gular. 

Found  occupying  the  interior  of  the  large  univalve  shells 
of  the  miocene. 

ADEOBBIS. — WOOD.      (Fig.  181,) 

I  have  placed  this  figure  under  this  genus,  though  it  does 
not  agree  with  it  in  every  particular. 

FAMHiY  TORNATELLIDAE. 

This  family  has  a  convoluted  shell ;  it  is  cylindrical,  or  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  a  long  narrow  aperture ;  columella  plaited. 

TORNATINA  CYLINDBIOA. — N.   8.      (Fig.  182.) 

Fio,  18a.  Shell  small,  convoluted,  cylindrical,  porcel- 

M^       lanous,  or  polished  ;   spire  depressed ;  whirls, 

r  1 1        angulated  ;  suture  channelled  ;   aperture  long 

^  ^H        and  narrow ;  outer  lip  arcuate ;  columella  with 

^^        one  fold. 

This  small  shell  resembles  a  cyprea,  or  some  of  the  smaller 

species  of  olivas.    It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  miocene ;  it  is 

usually  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  larger  univalves. 
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PAKDLiT  HELIOIDAB — LAND-SHELLS.— HELIX  TBIDENTATA. 

(Fig.  183.) 
Shell  depressed,  or  flattened,  convex ;  whirls,  four  and  ob- 
liquely wrinkled ;  aperture  contracted  and  furnished  with  two 
teeth  on  the  outer  lip,  and  one  upon  the  inner  lip ;  the  latter 
is  curved. 

Fio.  168.         Fig.  186w         Fig.  184.         Fig.  188. 
H.   LABYEmTHIOA, — (Fig.    184.) 

Shell  small  and  of  a  conical  form ;  whirls,  six  and  marked 
with  oblique  lines  of  growth ;  lip  reflexed ;  inner  lip  furnished 
with  a  single  tooth  extending  within  the  shell. 

FAMILY    UMNEIDAB. — ^FRESH-WATEE  SHELLS. — PLAKORBIS    BICASI- 
KATU8.—(Fig.  185.) 

Shell  deeply  concave  on  both  sides ;  whirls,  three ;  carina- 
ted  on  both  sides ;  lip  on  the  left  extending'beyond  the  plane 
of  the  preceding  whirl. 

This  fresh  water  shell  is  rare  in  the  miocene  beds  of  the 
Cape  Fear. 

FAMILY  PALUDINIDAE. 

This  family  embraces  certain  gasteropods,  most  of  which 
live  in  fresh  water,  as  lakes,  ponds  and  rivere.  The  form  of 
their  shells  is  conical  or  globose,  covered  with  a  thick  green 
epidermis.  The  aperture  is  rounded  and  the  whirls  convex : 
peristome  continuous. 

PALUDDTA  SUBGL0B08A. — ^N.  S.      (Fig.  186.) 

Shell  rather  thin,  turbinated ;  whirls,  four,  rounded  or  con- 
vex, short ;  aperture  rounded ;  third  whirl  marked  by  four  or 
five  spiral  obsolete  lines.  It  has  a  close  resemblance  to 
Gould's  and  Halderman's  genus  Amnicola. 

Miocene  of  Cape  Fear,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  common 
sheU. 

19 
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CLASS  BRACHIOPODA. 

OBBIOULA   LUGUBRI9. — CON.      (Fig.   187.) 

Shell  corneons,  oblong-ovate,  depressed ; 
concentrically  lamelloee ;  apex  behind  the 
centre ;  posteriorly,  it  is  marked  by  a  few 
radiating  lines;  interiorly,  it  is  smooth, 
and  there  is  a  short  longitudinal  ridge  on 
the  median  line.  In  some  of  the  miocene 
beds  in  Wayne  county,  it  is  qnite  common. 


Fio.  187, 


FAMILT  DENTALIDAE. — TOOTH  SHELLS. 

The  dentalidae  are  hollow,  curved  tooth-like  shells.  They 
are  usually  ornamented  by  longitudinal  ridges,  but  sometimes 
they  are  smooth  and  polished.  They  have  a  round  or  circular 
aperture. 


DENTALUM  ATTENUATUM. — SAY.      (Fig.   188.) 

Shell  gently  curved,  and  ornamented 
with  twelve  rounded  ribs ;  aperture  cir- 
cular. Common  in  the  shell  marl  of  this 
State. 


Fie.  188. 


D.   THALLUS. CX)W.      (Fig.  189.) 

Shell  small,  polished,  curved  and  ta- 
pering towards  both  extremities.  Com- 
mon in  the  shell  marl. 


Fig.  190. 


Fig.  189. 


CAECUM  ANNri.ATUM. — N.  8.      (Fig.  190.) 

Shell  minute  curved;  ends  subequal; 
aperture  circular ;  surface  annulated. 

This  minute  shell  is  quite  common  in  the  miocene  of  this 
State.  It  is  found  in  the  interior  of  larger  ones,  which  it 
probably  inhabited. 

FAMILY    CALYFrRAEIDAE. — ^LIMPETS. — ^BONKET  LOfPETS — CUP  AUD 
SAUCER   LIMPETS. 

The  limpets  have  but  one  valve.    It  is  sometimes  saucer 
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shaped  or  sub-conical,  and  passing  into  a  cone,  within  which 
there  is  an  appendage  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  enter 
cone.  These  cones  are  frequently  sub-spiral.  They  adhere 
to  rocks  and  stones  with  their  apertures  below. 

CEUCIBTJLUM  C08TATUM. 

Shell  rather  thick,  circular  at  base,  and  furnished  with 
strong  but  rather  irregular  ribs ;  apex  sub-central ;  margin 
crenulated. 

CBUOIBULIJM  RAMOSUN.— OON.      (Fig.  191.) 

Shell  ovate ;  apex  sub-central ;  ribs  prominent  and  orna- 
mented by  a  series  of  subordinate  diverging  ridges,  but  par- 
tially interrupted  by  the  lines  of  growth  ;  inner  cup  sub-con- 
ical, entire,  and  marked  by  circular  ridges,  or  lines  of  growth. 


FiQ.  192. 


Fio.  198. 


Fia.  IH. 


Fio   196. 


Fi6. 191. 


Fig.  194v 
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« 
0.  DTJH0ST7M. 

Shell  depressed,  sub-conical,  oblong  or  oral  at  base ;  snr- 
iace  ornamented  with,  spiral  ribs,  and  whose  spines  are  hoi* 

O.  MULTILINEATUM. — (Fig.  192.) 

Shell  rather  small,  depressed,  very  thin ;  apex  elevated, 
sub-central,  disk  marked  with  radiating  lines.  Kather  com* 
mon  in  the  miocene.  Usually  occupies  the  interior  of  other 
shells. 

TEOCHirA  CENTEAUS. — (Fig.    193.) 

Shell  rather  small,  very. thin,  round,  ovate;  apex  medial 
minutely  spiral  and  acute.  Associated  with  the  foregoing 
shells  of  this  family. 

CEEPIDULA. — ^LAM. 

Crepidula  has  the  limpet  shape,  but  a  posterior  oblique 
marginal  apex.  Interior  has  a  horizontal  plate,  forming  a 
partition  which  curves  the  posterior  half.  They  vary  in  form, 
which  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  attached. 

CREPIDULA  FOENICATA. — (Fig.  194.) 

Shell  obliquely  oval ;  surface  convex,  smooth  or  wrinkled  ; 
apex  turned  to  one  side :  diaphragm  concave  below,  occupy- 
ing half  the  shell.  Common  in  the  miocene  of  North-Caro- 
lina. 

OREPmULA  BPtNOSA. 

Shell  depressed,  oval,  costate  and  spinous,  especially  to* 
wards  the  margin.    Common  in  the  miocene. 

OREPmULA  PLANA. — SAY.      (Fig.  195.) 

Shell  nearly  flat,  slightly  convex ;  diaphragm  convex ;  the 
form  is  very  variable,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  surface  upoQ 
which  it  rests. 
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FAMCLT  FISStTBELLIDAE. — ^KEY-HOLE  UKPETS. 

Shell  limpet  shaped;  some  have  the  margin  notched  ia 
front;  in  others  the  apex  is  perforated.  Adhere  to  rocks  and 
stones. 

nssuRELLA  BEDnncuuL. — (Fig.  196.) 
Shell  ovate,  oblong,  elevated,  and  rather  thick ;  surface  or- 
namented with  fine  longitudinal  ridges,  which  are  intersected 
by  circular  lines  of  growth,  which  gives  the  surface  a  reticu- 
lated appearance ;  margin  entire,  but  ridged  internally ;  apex 
truncated,  figure  inclined,  oblong. 

This  shell  is  not  an  uncommon  occupant  of  the  shell  marl 
beds  of  this  State. 

CLASS  LAMELIBRANCHIATA. 

FAMILY  OSTRETOAE. 

"Shell  inequivalye  and  nearly  inequilateral;  free  or  adhe- 
rent resting  on  one  valve ;  beaks  central,  straight  ligament  in- 
ternal ;  muscular.,  impression  single  and  behind  the  centre ; 
hinge  usually  without  teeth." 

OSTREA  VIRGINTANA. 

Shell  thick,  strongly  and  radiately  plicated;  concentrically 
laminated  and  imbricate ;  upper  valve  nearly  flat ;  pliated 
towards  the  margin ;  beaks  laterally  curved ;  very  variable. 
Common  in  the  miocene  beds  of  North- Carolina. 

OSTREA  CAR0LINENSI8. 

Shell  ob-ovate,  thick,  compressed,  concentric  lamina  imbri- 
cated, and  transversely  plaited;  beaks  broad  and  prominent 
Fosset  large  and  bounded  laterally  by  strong  ridges. 

Occurs  in  the  miocene  of  North-Carolina,  but  is  less  com- 
mon than  the  preceding. 

Ostrea  radians  and  O.  sellaeformis  belong  also  to  the  mio- 
cene beds,  together  with  the  Anomia  ephippium ;  the  latter  is 
always  broken. 
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EXOGYBA  008TATA. (Fig.    A.) 

Shell  sub-oval,  very  thick, 
lower  valve  convex,  and  cov- 
ered with  strong  corrugated 
ribs;  apex  lateral,  with  about 
two  volutions ;  upper  valve 
flat,  thick,  supplied  with  nu- 
merous elevated  concentric 
squamose  plates.  It  belongs 
to,  and  is,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  the  green 
sand  at  Black  Eock,  on  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  at  Eocky 
Point,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Wilmington.  It  is  found  in 
the  miocene  at  several  places  on  the  Cape  Fear,  but  its  pres- 
ence is  due  to  accident. 


FiQ.  B. 


CUCULLAEA  VULGARIS. — (Fig.  JB.) 

This  fossil  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
side cast  of  the  shell ;  it  is  inflated,  sub- 
triangnlar,  flattened  before,  beaks  prom- 
inent and  in-curved;  shell  thick,  and 
marked  with  numerous  deUcate  longitu- 
dinal striae. 

It  is  associated  with  the  Exogyra  and 
Eelemnitella  at  Black  Kock  in  the  green 
sand. 

The  C.  vulgaris  is  placed  here  fremiti 
association  with  the  £.  costata. 


FAMILT  PECmpiDAB. — PECTEN,   SCALLOP. 

Shell  sub-orbicular,  regular,  resting  on  the  right  valve, 
usually  ornamented  by  fretted  or  scaly  ribs  radiating  from 
the  hinge ;  right  valve  most  convex,  with  a  notch  below  the 
front  ear ;  hinge  margin  straight,  united  by  a  narrow  liga- 
ment; cartilege  internal  in  a  central  pit. 
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The  scallop  of  our  coast  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives 
in  shallow  water,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  at  low  tide 
from  banks  which  are  just  submerged.  They  move  through 
the  water  by  opening  and  shutting  their  valves.  Fossil  pee- 
tens  or  scallops  are  very  abundant  in  most  of  the  miocene 
marl  beds  in  this  State.  The  large  scallops,  P.  Jeffersonius 
and  P.  Madisonius  abound  in  beds  upon  the  Neuse  and  Tar 
rivers,  while  they  are  less  numerous  upon  the  Cape  Fear. 
Another  large  species  is  found  upon  the  Meherrin,  in  Korth- 
ampton  county,  which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  It 
replaces  the  English  species,  the  Pecten  princeps,  which  it 
closely  resembles. 

PECTEN  cx)m:parilis. 
Shell  medium  size ;  both  valves  convex  with  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  ribs,  prominent  and  angular  inside  at  base ; 
ribs  and  spaces  between  nearly  equal ;  ears  radiately  striate. 
One  of  the  most  common  fossils  upon  the  Cape  Fear. 

PECTEN   EBOREUS. — (Fig.  197.) 
Fig.  197. 
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Shell  comparatiyelj  thin,  and  light  and  compresBed  valveB ; 
circular,  sometimes  oblique  and  equilateral ;  ribs  twenty-four, 
marked  on  the  outside  with  concentric  squamose  lines  of 
growth,  which  are  undulating,  the  last  of  which  are  strong ; 
lower  valve  less  convex  than  the  upper.  It  differs  from  the 
comparilis  in  being  concentricallj  marked,  and  thinner,  be- 
sides it  grows  much  larger. 

PECTEN  PMNCEPOIDES. — ^N.  S. — (Fig.    198.) 

Shell  large,  rather  thick,  compresed,  sub-inequilateral,  ra- 
diating striae  coarse  and  very  numerous ;  transversely  marked 

FiQ.  198. 


by  lines  of  growth,  giving  the  surface  a  wrinkled  appear- 
ance ;  ears  unequal ;  buccal  ear  sinuate,  radiating  striae  nu- 
merous, inside  smooth,  striae  obsolete ;  lig.  reduced. 

This  is  a  large  species  of  pecten,  is  closely  allied  to  the  P. 
princeps  of  the  English  crag.  It  is  common  in  the  miocene 
marl  on  the  Meherrin  river,  at  Murfreesboro'.  It  is  five 
inches  long,  and  five  and  a  quarter  wide.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  ribs  proper,  and  the  presence 
of  coarse  radiating  striae,  which  have  intermediate  ones. 
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wfaicli  do  not  reach  the  hinge  or  nmbo ;  many  of  the  striae, 
however,  fork  or  divide. 

p.    PEEDEEKSIS. 

Shell  thick  and  strong,  broadly  ovate ;  ribs,  eight,  broad 
striae,  lines  of  growth  strong  towards  the  margin ;  beak  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  hinge  line. 

Only  one  valve  has  been  fonnd  of  this  species,  and  being 
old  and  its  striae  obliterated  in  part,  and  its  characters  are 
less  distinct  than  is  usual  in  specimens  belonging  to  this  ge- 


nus. 


p.  MORTONI. 


Shell  large,  circular,  compressed,  thin,  pearly ;  equivalve 
equilateral ;  concentrically  marked  by  fine  lines  of  growth ; 
on  the  outside,  ribs  are  invisible ;  inside,  ornamented  by  about 
eighteen  pairs  of  ribs,  which  are  prominent  at  the  margin, 
and  obsolete  towards  the  hinge. 

This  beautiful  shell  occurs  in  the  miocene  at  Waccamaw 
Lake,  North-Carolina,  and  has  not  been  observed  upon  the 
Neuse  or  farther  north. 

p.   JEFFEESONIUS. (Fig.  199.) 

Fig.  199. 
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Shell  very  large,  ribs,  ten,  and  wide,  and  longitudinally 
marked  by  fine  ridges,  which  are  not  squainose.  This  species 
is  sometimes  between  nine  and  ten  inches  wide,  and  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  are  often  used  in  cooking  oysters  in 
place  of  a  frying  pan.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of 
this  miocene. 

p.  MADISONIUS. — (Fig.   200.) 

In  the  P.  Madisonius,  tlie  ribs  number  about  fifteen,  and 
they  are  ornamented  with  three  squamose  ridges  each.  There 
is  also  an  equal  number  between  them ;  they  coalesce  towards 
the  hinge. 

Fig.  300.    '^■''^^'■"^ 


Pio.  201. 


A.  pecten,  (fig.  201,)  is  quite  com- 
mon in  North-Carolina,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  refer  to  its  proper 
species.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon in  the  shell  marl  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  eastern  counties.  It  has 
ten  prominent  ribs,  but  they  are  or- 
namented in  a  different  style  from 
that  which  prevails  in  the  young  of 
the  P.  JeffersoniuB. 
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Fig.  202. 


One  of  the  most  common  pectens  of  the  white  eocene  marl, 
is  represented  by  figure  202.  It  differs 
from  the  P.  membranacea  in  having  only 
about  half  the  number  of  ribs.  The  P. 
membranacea  having  upwards  of  eighty, 
while  this  has  about  forty-four. 

An  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
striking  difference  in  the  species  of  pec- 
tens  of  the  white   eocene  marl  of  New- 
Hanover  and  Onslow  counties,  and  those  of  the  miocene. 


Fio.  208. 


Fio.  208a. 


PLIOATULA.   MARGINATA. — (Fig.  103.) 

Shell  strong  and  thick,  but  rather 
small  J  valves  sub-equal,  ovate,  wedge- 
form,  with  three  strong  radiating  plicae. 

FAMILY  MYTILTDAE. — MYTILUS  INCKASSATUS. 

(Fig.  203A.) 
Shell  nacreous,  thick,  somewhat  infla- 
ted, marked  with  concentric  lines  of 
growth;  anterior  margin  arched  ac- 
cuminate;  posterior  rounded,  some- 
what dilated ;  umbones  acute.  It 
is  usually  much  injured  by  exfoliar 
tion  and  rarely  perfect. 


Fig.  208b. 


CEENELLA. — (Fig.  203B.) 

Shell    small,  short, 
thin,  smooth    in   the 
^^^H^     r    middle;   hinge,   mar- 
^^^    [    gin  crenulated  behind 
the  ligament.    It  ap- 
pears to  be  rare,though 
it  may  be  owing  to  its  frailness.    Mi- 
ocene. 
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ASOABAE. 

The  valves  in  the  Arcadae  are  equal,  regular,  and  usually 
oblique ;  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  long  rows,  resembling  a 
comb ;  at  the  extremes  thoj  are  longer  and  frequently  curved 
or  corrugated. 

AKCA  LIEN08A. — SAY. (Fig.  204.) 

Shell  large,  inflated,  oblique;  ribs  subequal,  numerous, 
with  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  middle ;  anterior  side  angu- 

Fio.  204. 


lar;  lines  of  growth  distinct,  giving  a  striate  appearance;  the 
ligament  area  is  marked  by  strong  lines  diverging  from  be- 
neath the  umbo;  umbones  distant;  inside  margin  strongly 
sulcate  or  ribbed.  It  has  about  37  ribs.  A  living  shell  upon 
the  Florida  coast,  but  found  abundantly  in  the  miocene  of 
North-Carolina. 


A.  SCALARTS. 

Shell  oblong,  ovate;  ribs  twenty-one,  strong  and  trans- 
versely rugose,  ligament  area  short,  transversely  marked  by 
lines,  and  crossing  striae  parallel  to  the  hinge  line. 


A.   INOTLE. — SAT. 

Shell  very  oblique,  sub-quadrangular ;  anterior  side  very 
short,  posterior  sinuate ;  ribs  unequal,  stronger  on  the  poste- 
rior margin ;  rounded  before,  angular  behind,  and  much  pro- 
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daced ;  nmboneg  incurved,  distant ;  ligament  area  crossed  by 
transverse  lines. 

This  shell  has  about  thirty-one  principal  ribs,  with  inter- 
vening raised  lines,  and  transversely  marked  by  lines  of  growth. 

A.   OEKTENAEIA, (Fig.  205.) 

Shell  sub-quadrate  and  ovate,  nearly  straight  and  slightly 

Fio.  205. 


contracted  at  base;  ribs  fine,  alternating  in  size;  margins 
rounded;  beaks  approximate;  hinge  area  narrow;  margins 
entire. 

The  striae  or  ribs  in  this  species  are  very  numerous  and 
tine,  while  these  together  with  its  quadrangular  form  will 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  genus.  Com- 
mon in  the  miocene  of  North-Carolina.  The  figure  was 
drawn  from  a  specimen  obtained  from  the  indurated  sand  be- 
neath the  miocene  bed  at  Elizabethtown,  Bladen  county,  and 
is  referred  to  the  centenaria  but  with  doubt. 

A.   mONEA. 

Subcordate  inequivalve  ventricose;  elongated  and  only 
slightly  oblique;  beaks  very  prominent  and  distant;  ribs 
about  twenty-five,  crenulated,  or  transversely  ridged ;  hinge 
area  wide  and  marked  by  divergent  striae  or  channels.  Com- 
mon in  the  miocene  of  North-Carolina. 


TBANSVEBSA. 


Shell  rather  thin,  subrhomboidal,  rounded  with  about 
thirty-two  ribs ;  area  rather  narrow,  with  two  or  three  undu- 
lated grooves.    Common  in  the  miocene,  and  still  living  upon 
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the  coaaL    A.  limatula  and  stillicidinm  4u*e  also  miocene 
shells,  and  common  in  the  marl  beds  of  the  Cape  Fear  rirer. 


Fig.  206. 


VEKTIOORDIA. — ^WOOD. — (Fig.  206.) 

Hiave  met  with  two  or  three  specimens  only 
of  the  fossil  which  I  have  referred  to  this  genns. 
It  is  found  in  the  interior  of  large  shells. 


GENUS  pectunchltjs. 
Shell  orbicular,  nearly  eqilateral,  smooth  and 
radiately  striated ;  hinge  with  a  semi-circular  row  of  trans- 
verse teeth. 


PEcrruNcuLus  subovatus. — (Fig.  207.) 
Shell  orbicular,  inequilateral,  with  radiating  sulci,  becom- 

PiG.  207. 


^ 

.'^ 


ing  obsolete  with  age ;  teeth  nearly  obliterated  in  the  centre ; 
teeth  largest  on  the  shorter  side  of  the  valve ;  marginal  ones 
broad  and  separated ; — Oourad.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  common  miocene  fossils  of  the  shell  marl  in  the  State. 


p.    LENTIF0RMI8. 

Shell  orbicular,  sub-equilateral ;  the  radiating  striae  are  nu- 
merous ;  beaks  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shell ; 
hinge  teeth  in  the  centre,  wanting  or  obsolete.  This  fine  spe- 
cies in  some  marl  beds  upon  the  Cape  Fear,  is  quite  common, 
and  is  very  large  and  thick ;  some  are  four  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  across. 
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P.  ABATUB.— (Fig.  208.) 

Fie.  J08.  This  is  the  smallest  species  of  this  genus  be- 

•  loBging  to  the  shell  marl.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  common.  P.  passus  and  P.  quinqnernga- 
tns  are  also  common  in  certain  localities. 

LBDA  ACUTA. — (Fig.  208a.) 

Fig.  208a.  ghell  small,  thick,  inflated  pos- 

^1^^^^       teriorly;  margin  acnte  or  beaked, 
\  &fl^^^^       slightly  open ;  anterior  margin, 
short  ronnded ;  surface  concen- 
trically striated.    This  fossil  re- 
sembles nncula,  but  it  is  not  pearly  in  the  interior,  and  its  ab- 
dominal margin  is  smooth. 

NUOULA  PBOXIMA. — (Fig.  208b.) 

Fio.  208b.  Shell  small,  ovate,  smooth,  interior  pearly ; 

i    "^^  r       anterior  margin  short ;  posterior  side  elongat- 

^^^^V]        ed,  obtuse ;  margin  crenate.     IS.  limatnla  is 

^^^^  more  common  in  the  marl  beds  of  this  State 

than  the  K.  proxima ;  miocene. 

FAMILY    GHAMAOIDAE. 

The  shell  is  thick,  inequavalve,  with  sub-spiral  beaks,  hinge 
teeth  1 — 2,  muscular  impression  one,  and  large ;  reticulated 
palleal  line  simple. 

CHAMA. 

The  shell  is  attached  to  other  bodies  by  its  left  umbo ; 
hinge-tooth  of  the  free  valve  thick,  curved,  and  received  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  other  valve. 

CHAMA  AECmELLA. — (Fig.  209.) 

Shell  thick,  or  orbicular-cordate  squamose ;  the  radiating 
ribs  spinose,  strong,  tubular  or  folded;  intervening  spaoe 
coarsely  punctate  and  rugose.  Common  in  the  marl  bed  at 
Elizabethtown,  Bladen  county. 
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CHAMA  OOKTICOSA. — (Fig.  210.) 

Shell  thick,  squamose,  or 
concentrically  laminated  and 
imbricate ;  lamina  striated,  sin- 
istral, crenulated  interiorly; 
upper  valve  flat.  Figure  low- 
er valve  natural  size.  Abun- 
dant in  the  miocene  of  North- 
Carolina,  especially  on  the 
Cape  Fear. 

CHAMA  OONOBEGATA. 

Shell  thick,  orbicular,  with 
its  surface  composed  of  plates 
or  lamina ;  in  the  flat  valve  the  plates  are  crenulated  or  plai- 
ted. 


Fife.  Sll. 


f^P 


CHAMA  STRIATA. — N.  S.      (Fig.  211.) 

Shell  small,  ovate,  rather  thick  for  its  size^ 
lower  valve  distinctly  striate.  UsuaDy  found 
in  the  hollow  or  inside  of  the  univalves. 
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FAMILY  OTPHnnDAB. 

Shell  regular,  eqnivalve  oval  or  elongated;  valve  close, 
solid ;  epidermis  thick  and  dark ;  ligament  external,  conspic- 
uous cardinal  teeth  1 — 8  in  each  valve  ;  pedal  scars  close  to 
or  confluent  with  the  adductors  ;  pallial  line  simple. — ^Wood- 
ward. 

A8TABTB 

Shell  small,  thick,  compressed,  smooth  or  concentrically 
furrowed ;  lunule  impressed ;  ligament  external ;  hinge  teeth 
2 — 2 ;  anterior  tooth  in  the  right  valve  large  and  thick. 


Fio.  212. 


ASTABTB  CONCENTBIOA. — (Fig.  212.) 

Shell  small,  thick,  triangular,  compress- 
ed, concentric ;  furrows  close  and  regular ; 
umbones  acute,  recurved;  margin  cre- 
nate.  It  is  about  one  inch  long,  and  one 
broad.  It  is  rather  common  in  the  mio- 
cene  of  North-Carolina. 


ASTARTE  UNDTJLATA. (Fig.  213.) 

The  broad,  variable  and  concentric  furrows  will  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  comparatively  a 
broader  shell.  The  Undulata  seems,  however,  to  be  quite 
variable,  and  the  figure  shows  one  of  the  extremes  of  this 
species. 

ORA88ATELLA  UNDtJLATA. — (Fig.  214.) 

Shell  oblong,  ovate,  compressed,  mark- 
ed upon  the  outside  with  coarse  concen- 

Fio.  214. 


FiQ.  218. 
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trie  striae ;  umbo  flattened ;  apex  sub-acute ;  inner  margin 
entire.    One  of  the  most  common  fossils  of  the  shell  marl. 


o.  omBEsn :  tuomey  a  holmbs,  fossils  of  south-oabolina  ;  p.  74. 

(Fig.  215.) 
215.  «  Shell  somewhat  triangular,  thick,  con- 

centrically furrowed ;  buccal  side  rounded; 
anal  side  somewhat  beaked,  angular,  with 
a  longitudinal  ridge ;  umbones  incurved ; 
luntile  somewhat  excavated.'' 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  may  add  the  following  as 
common  in  the  North-Carolina  shell  marl  beds :  Crassatella 
alta,  C.  Marylandica,  C.  Protexta,  0.  Melina. 


FAMILY 


Fio.  215a. 


Fio.  215b. 


OTCLAfiroAE. — OORBICULA     DENSATA.— CnTRENA    DEN8ATA. 

CON.— (Fig.  215a.) 

Shell  orbicular  striated  concen- 
trically, polished,  lateral  teeth 
elongated.  » 

This  shell  is  very  abundant  at 
the  miocene  marl  bed  of  Mr. 
Flower,  on  the  Cape  Fear. 


FAMILY  CORBrUDAE.— i^RBULA  CU- 
NEATA. — (Fig.  215b.) 
Shell  small,  thick,  ovate,  con- 
centrically striate ;  anterior  margin  rounded ; 
posterior  elongated,  or  somewhat  rostrate. 
Common  in  the  shell  marl. 


FAMILY  LUCENIDAE. 

This  family  have  orbicular  shells,  both  free 
and  closed  with  hinge  teeth,  somewhat  varia- 
ble as  one  or  two  laterals,  or  one  and  one, 
and  the  other  obsolete ;  pallial  line  simple,  muscular  im** 
pressions  two,  elongated  Aid  rugose.  The  family  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  tropical  and  temperate  species,  and  live 
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Upon  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms,  and  exist  from  the  sea  shore 
or  shallow  water  to  the  greatest  habitable  depths. 


LTJOINA  BBUGIEBE. 

The  shell  is  orbicular,  white,  with  depressed  umbones,  and 
the  margins  are  either  smooth  or  only  finely  crennlated; 
hinge  teeth  2 — 2^  laterals  1 — 1,  muscular  impressions  rugose ; 
anterior,  elongated  and  within  the  pallial  line;  umbanal  area 
with  an  obKque  furrow. 

LUOINA   PENNSYLVANIA. — ^MNN.      (Fig.   216.) 

Shell  orbicular,  thick,  solid,  and  concentrically  ribbed,  or 

posteriorly  it  has  a  strong 
fold  or  groove.  The  fold  ex- 
tends across  the  shell,  and 
produces  a  notch  in  the  pal- 
lial margin.  Common  in  the 
miocene  upon  ISTeuse  and 
Cape  Fear  rivers. 


FiQ.  216. 


LUCINA  OONTRACrrA. 

Shell  orbicular,  somewhat 
inflated ;  ribs  concentric,  un- 
equal, marked  in  the  intevals 
with  striae;  posteriorly  the 
margin  is  channeled. 

It  is  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  has  no  fold,  and  its 
ribs  are  unequal. 


Fio.  217. 


L.   OBENULATA. — (Fig.    217.) 

Shell  small,  thin,  orbicular,  somewhat  inflated, 
concentrically  lamellated,  lunule  excavated* 
Common. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
species  have  been  observed  in  the  miocene : 
Lucina  anadonta,  L.  radians,  L.  divaricata,  L.  multihineata, 
and  L.  squamosa. 
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FAMtLT  TENESEDA. 

This  important  family  is  represented  by  many  existing 
species  in  our  seas  at  the  present  time.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  minute  description.  It  is,  however,  known  from 
other  forms  by  its  regular  oblong  thick  shell,  though  it  is 
sometimes  nearly  round ;  by  its  strong  external  ligament,  and 
its  three  diverging  prominent  teeth  in  each  valve.  Its  pallial 
line  is  sinuated. 

The  venerida  are  elegant  and  beautiful  shells,  often  highly 
colored,  though  some  of  the  best  known  are  externally  dull. 
This  family  appeared  first  in  the  Oolitie  period,  and  they  have 
increased  in  number  and  importance  down  to  the  present 
time,  when  they  have  acquired  their  maximum  develope- 
ment. 

VENUS  MEBOENAEIA.. 

Shell  solid,  surface  marked  by  numerous  concentric  lines 
of  growth,  obliquely  cordate ;  posterior  margin  produced ; 
anterior  short;  umbones  recurved,  lunule  cordate;  pallial 
line  sinuated  ;  margin  crenulated. 

VENUS  TRIDAENOroES.— CON.      VENUS    DIFFOEMIS. — SAY. 

Shell  very  thick  and  heavy ;  globose,  wrinkles  upon  the 
surface  undulating ;  plaits  wide,  extending  from  the  umbo  to 
the  margin.  • 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  by  its  thickness  and  wide 
external  plaits,  which  are  usually  strongly  marked,  though 
sometimes  they  are  feebly  developed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  fossils  of  the  miocene  beds  of  Korth-Carohna. 

VENUS  BILBYI. 

Shell  large,  thick,  oblong,  posterior  margm  prolonged, 
anterior  one  short ;  surface  concentrically  striate,  and  marked 
by  fine,  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  distinct  after  the  dermal 
covering  exfoliates.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  being 
sometims  6 — 7  inches  wide.  Common  in  the  miocene  of 
Cape  Fear  river. 
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Fio.  218. 


North-Carolina. 


V.  CGEOBBASI— <X}N.     (Pig.  218.) 

Shell  thick,  medinm  size, 
slightly  ventricose,  famished 
upon  the  outside  by  about 
twenty-five  sharp  lamelliform 
concentric  and  recurved  ribs, 
crenulated  upon  the  umbonal 
side ;  ribbed  or  ridged  trans- 
versely on  the  ventral  side, 
the  ridges  'extending  across 
to  the  adjacent  rib;  lunule 
crenulated. 

Recent  upon  the  coast  of 


Fig.  219. 


V.   LATILIEATA  CON. — VENUS  PAFHIA. — ^LAM.       (Fig.   219.) 

Shell  sub-trigonal,  thick  and  pon- 
derous for  its  size;  ribs  fine,  con- 
centric, and  very  thick ;  irregularly 
stirate,  crenulate  upon  the  lower 
margin ;  umbo  slightly  flattened. 

This  shell  is  readily  known  by  its 
thick  ribs,  and  deep  subci  between 
them.  Common  in  the  miocene  of 
North-Carolina. 


Fio.  220. 


VENTJS    MELTA8TRIATA. — (Fig.   220.) 

Shell  small,  sub-orbicular,  striated  concentri- 
cally, rather  irregular,  interruptedly  radiated. 

Yenus  pramagna^  cancellata  and  subnasuta  are 
also  rather  common  fossils  of  the  miocene. 
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OYTHEEOA  BATANA. — (Pig.   221.) 

Shell  inflated,  concentricallj  Btriate,  anterior  side  angulat- 
ed;  nmbones  prominent,  incurved ;  margin  Bmooth;  lamnle 
cordate. 

Fio.  221.  4 


0.    EEPOBTA. — (Fig.    222.) 

Shell  smooth,  moderately  inflated,  thick,  beaks  prominent, 
dorsal  margin  depressed;  anterior  margin  rounded,  lunule 
lanceolate. 


Fxo.  222. 


0.    BEPOETA. — (Fig.   223.) 

This  fossil,  which  the  annexed  figures  represent,  is  rery 
common  in  a  sandj  marl  bed  in  Brunswick  county.  It  pre- 
serves its  original  polish,  and  closely  resembles  the  foregoing. 
It  is,  however,  proportionally  wider  than  the  repostiifiL  It  is 
highly  polished  and  smooth,  but  has  concentric  striae.    Um* 
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bones  flattened,  the  flattened  part  extending  across  the  shell, 
being  bounded  anleriorilj  with  an  obscure  rounded  ridge. 

Pio.  223. 


ABTEMES  TRANSYEBSus. — N.  s.  (Figs.  223a  and  224.) 

Fig.  828a. 
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Shell  snb-orbicalar,  depressed,  sub-equilateral,  concentrical- 
ly striate ;  broader  than  long ;  lumule  small,  lines  of  growdi 
or  concentric  striae  regular,  simple,  and  somewhat  coarse  and 
distant.    Fig.  224  shows  the  hinge. 

Tin.  224. 


This  fossil  appears  to  differ  from  the  Artimus  concentrica 
,  of  the  coast ;  its  Hnus  of  growth  are  about  half  as  numerous 
and  are  also  continuous  from  one  margin  to  the  other,  except- 
ing a  few  on  the  anterior  margin. 

In  the  living  coast  species  the  lines  of  growth  are  less 
regular,  and  coalescent  near  both  margins ;  it  is  orbicular 
also,  being  as  long  as  wide.  The  fossil,  however,  closely  re- 
sembles the  living  one  of  the  coast,  though  it  differs  as  much 
from  it  as  Artemis  acetalubum  of  Conrard. 

Species  whicli  belong  to  the  miocene  and  which  remain 
undescribed :  A.  acetabulum,  A.  concentrica. 

FAMILY  TELUMIDAE. — TELLINA  BIPIJOATA. — OON.      (Fig.    225.) 

Shell  rather  large,  thin,  sub-oval,  inequivalve;  sub-ventri- 
cose,  marked  with  rather  obscure  radiating  lines,  and  impress- 
ed with  an  oblique  fold  in  each  yalve.  The  remaining  spe- 
cies o^  Tellina  belonging  to  the  miocene  are  T.  Alternata,  T. 
Polita,  and  T.  Flexuosa. 
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TELUNA   LUSOEIA. (Fig.  225a.) 

Shell  oblong,  narrowed  posteriorly,  slightly  gaping  or  re- 
flected; pallial  sinus  deep; 
concentrically  striate ;  pos- 
terior niargin  marked  with 
one  or  two  folds;  surface 
still  brown ;  concentric  striae 
are  in  the  form  of  raised 
sharp  lines,  not  impressed 
lines  of  growth.  The  Tipho- 
nal  inflection  is  in  contact  with  the  pallial  line,  in  which  re- 
spect it  agrees  with  P.  Sammobia,  but  its  hinge  teeth  are 
2 — 2  in  both  valves. 


GENUS  DONAX. 

^'The  general  form  is  trigonal,  or  wedge  form,  valves  closed, 
front  produced,  posterior  short ;  margins  usually  crenulated ; 
hinge  teeth  2 — 2 ;  laterals  1 — 1  in  each  valve ;  palUal  sinus 
deep." 


vosaaoAMouxx  geological  bubybt. 

DONAx.— (Fig.  226.) 

Fig.  226.  Shell  triangular,  rather  abruptly  truncate  be- 

^^^.       hind,  and  traversed  bj  a  ridge  Irom  the  umbo  to 

^HM     the  base ;  surface  marked  by  obscure  radiating 

lines;  base  crenulated.    This  small  shell  differs 

from  the  variabilis  in  its  proportion;  it  is  more  triangular,  and 

is  not  produced  so  much  in  front. 

Donax  Variabilis  probably  occurs  in  the  marl  of  North- 
Carolina,  but  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

FAMILT  MACTETOAE. — GENUB  HACTRA. 

"  The  shell  is  equivalve,  and  nearly  equilateral ;  the  ante- 
rior hinge  tooth  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  A;  lateral  teeth 
doubled  in  the  right  valve." 

HACTBA  CONGESTA. 

Shell  rather  small,  but  thick  at  the  umbo ;  triangular,  rath- 
er inflated ;  inequilateral ;  rounded  anteriorly,  and  posterior- 
ly it  is  produced.  Very  common  in  the  marl  of  Wayne  and 
Edgecombe. 

MAOTEA  LATERALIS. — BAT.      (Fig.  227.) 

Fia.  227.  Shell  small,  rather  thin,  smooth,  sub-tri- 

angular; lines  of  growth  fine;  posterior  side 
.  ^j^^^^  elongated,  or  margins  sub-equal,  rounded 
/  B^^^P      before ;  umbo  rather  prominent    A  very 

^^^^^       common  fossil  of  the  miocene. 

MAOTRA  BIMILIS. — SAT. 

Shell  thin,  of  a  medium  size,  margins  sub-equal,  concentric, 
striae  very  fine,  at  intervals  deep,  beaks  nearly  central.  The 
living  ones  of  the  coast  have  a  longitudinal  rounded  ridge 
running  from  the  beaks  to  the  base  and  obscure  radiating 
lines,  though  only  visible  in  a  favorable  position. 

GKATHODOlSr  GRATn. — (Fig.  226a.) 

Shell  rather  thick,  sub-triangular,  inflated,  inequilateral, 
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anterior  margin  ronnded ;  posterior  elongated  or  wedge  form. 
Bather  common  in  the  shell  marl  beds  of  Cape  Fear. 


Fio.  227a. 


Fio.  22te. 


FAMILY    BOLENIDAE. — BOLEN  ENBIS. 

(Fig.  227a.) 
This  common  shell  of  the  coast  is  sword 
shaped,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  truncate. 

SOLBOUEnS  STJBTBRES. — OON.     (Fig.  228.) 

Shell  rather  small,  thin,  somewhat  sword 
shaped;  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
rounded,  ventral  margin  concave,  or 
arched. 

Fio.  228. 


Fig.  228a. 


P.  OAKiBOEus. — (Fig.  228a.) 
Is  common  in  the  miocene,  but  the 
valves  are  rarely  en- 
tire. I  should,  how- 
ever,  express  some 
doubt  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  speci- 
men figured  with  this 
Fpecies. 
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FAMILY  ANATINIDAE. — ^PANOPEA  REFLEXA.      (Fig.   339.) 

Shell  large,  thin,  oblong,  ovate ;  wrinkled  and  margin  gap- 
ing widely  and  reflected.  Common  in  the  shell  marl  of 
Edgecombe  county. 


FiQ.  229. 


PHOLADOMYA  ABRUPTA. (Fig.   231.) 

Shell  oblong,  oval,  substance  nacreous;  surface  ornament- 
ed with  from  three  to  five  radiating  ridges.  This  beautiful 
bivalve  is  quite  common  in  a  marl  bed  in  Edgecombe  county 
but  rarely  entire. 


Fio.  281. 
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FAMILY    PHOLADIDAE. 

These  species  of  Fholas  have  been  found  in  the  miocene  oi* 
this,  viz:  P.  Coetata,  P.  Oblongata,  and  P.  MemmingerL 
They  are  rarelj  if  ever  entire,  but  their  fragments  are  not 
uncommon. 

FAMILY  CABDIDAE.* — CABDIUM  MAGNUM. — CAKDIUM  VENTBIC08UM. 

Shell  large,  inflated,  obliquely  cordate,  radiately  ribbed, 
ribs  flattened,  anterior  ones  crenulated. 

This  magnificent  fossil  is  found  occasionally  in  the  miocene. 
It  is  quite  common  in  the  pliocene,  and  is  now  very  abun- 
dant upon  the  coast,  near  Beaufort. 

CAEDIUM  MUBIOATUM. — (Fig.  232-'3.) 

The\specimen  given  in  the  figure  resembles  the  muricatum, 


Fio.  282-'8. 


*  The  iuniUet  cardidae  nd  eardUidae  should  hare  preceded  reneridee. 
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bnt  it  is  more  elongated,  and  its  crennlations  appear  to  differ. 
I  have  obtained  onljone  specimen;  and  hence,  cannot  speak 
of  tlie  permanence  of  its  characters.  It  occurs  in  Walker's 
Bluff,  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

Cardium  snblineatum  is  a  common  fossil  of  the  Oape  Fear 
and  Neuse  marl  beds. 


FAMILY  CABDniDAE.- 
Fio.  284. 


CARDrrA  ARATA. — (Fig.  234.) 

Shell  rather  thick,  oblong, 
and  ornamented  with  fifteen  or 
sixteen  elevated  scaly  ribs ;  an- 
terior side  very  short;  poete* 
rior  margin  oblique;  inner 
margin  crenate. 


0.  PERPLANA. — (Fig.  235.) 
Shell  small,  rather  thick,  triangular,  inequilateral,  radiately 
ribbed,  striated;    posterior    side  produced,  anterior  short. 
Common. 


Fio.  2d6.  ▲. 


Fio.  285. 
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C.   ABBREVIATA. — (Fig.  236.) 

Shell  small,  thick,  triangular,  oblique;  ribs  strong  and 
crenate ;  umbones  acute.    Common. 

CAKDITA  TRIDENTATA. — (Fig.  236.  A.) 

Shell  round,  triangular,  thick ;  ribs  strong  and  crenulate ; 
beaks  turned  forward ;  valves  with  two  teeth  in  the  left,  and 
one  in  the  right  valve. 

/ 

CABDrrA  CAMNATA. 

Shell  small,  thick,  wide  on  the  abdominal  side ;  ribs  strong/ 
and  radiating  \  muricated ;  anterior  side  short. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


BADIATA. 


Considerations  relatiye  to  animals  belonging  to  this  type. — ^Aberant  forms 
of  the  Echinodermata. — Species  described. — ^Brjozoa,  Polyparia,  etc 

Echinodermata  comprehends  h  class  in  the  Xingdom,  Ea- 
diata,  whose  organization  belongs  to  the  stellate  type.  This 
sub-class  deriyes  its  name  from  the  character  of  the  integn- 
ment,  and  its  appendages,  which  remotely  resemble  that  of 
the  hedge-hog.  Some  are  called  sea-nrchins,  others  star-fishes. 
In  most  of  the  families  of  this  great  class,  the  integument  is 
protected  by  calcareous  spines.  The  integument  itself  is  co- 
riaceous, but  it  takes  into  its  composition  a  large  quantity  of 
lime  which  imparts  to  it  firmness  and  durability.  The  skin 
is  complicated  in  its  structure.  It  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  plates  of  a  polygonal  form.  They  amount  to  600 
pieces  in  all.  These  are  dove-tailed  together  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  and  yet  they  are  so  invested  in  living  membrane, 
that  additions  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  constantly  made  to 
each.  By  this  arrangement,  the  animal  within  grows  without 
inconvenience  to  itself,  which  it  could  not  do,  if  the  integu- 
ment or  dwelling  was  composed  of  one  piece. 

The  forms  of  the  Echinoderms  differ  much  among  them- 
selves, and  yet  it  is  apparent  that  they  all  belong  to  one  type, 
and  are  constructed  upon  one  plan.  One  of  the  most  aber- 
rant of  this  type  is  the  sea  cucumber,  (Holothuria,)  which  is 
a  firm  fleshy  bag,  destitute  of  plates,  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  In  another  upon  our  coast,  we  find  the  star-fishes 
with  five  arms  extending  from  a  common  center ;  and  in  sin- 
other,  the  globular  seorv/rchm^  in  which  the  five  arms  are 
folded  and  soldered  together  so  as  to  form  a  ball.  Another 
interesting  form  has  the  stellate  type,  but  differs  considerably 
from  the  star-fish,  and  most  strikingly  in  the  &ct  that  the  stel- 
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late  head  is  supported  on  a  jointed  footnstalk.  Thdse  are 
called  Encrinites. 

These  different  families  have  a  special  geological  interest. 
The  last  for  example,  the  Encrinite,  lived  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  the  planet,  and  are  known  principally  in  the  oldest 
palaeozoic  rocks.  In  the  lower  silurian  system,  beds  are  of- 
ten composed  mainly  of  their  disarticulated  remains.  In  mod- 
ern rocks  and  seas,  they  are  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  the 
star-fishes  without  pedicels  or  jointed  supports,  are  known 
mostly  in  modern  rocks,  only  two  or  three  species  being 
known  in  the  earlier  formations.  Now,  the  sea-urchins,  or 
the  globular  forms  of  this  class,  lived  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Mesozoic  or  Jurassic  period.  This  type  or  form  has  come  to 
us,  though  none  of  the  species  of  the  Mesozoic  period  live  in 
our  present  seas. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  star-fishes 
and  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  their  growth,  both 
of  which  are  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration.  But  nature 
had  not  exhausted  all  her  resources  when  she  had  provided 
for  their  growth  and  made  them  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
the  seas.  She  has  in  this  elaborate  structure  made  their  or- 
namental work  subordinate  to  their  instruments  of  locomotion 
and  reproduction.  The  flowers  which  are  sculptured  upon 
their  integuments  form  a  part  of  their  organs  for  moving  from 
place  to  place.  These  flowers  which  represent  the  five  petals 
of  a  rose,  are  formed  by  punctures  through  the  outer  envel- 
ope. Through  them  the  urchin  protrudes  fleshy  suckers  or 
tubes.  If,  for  example,  a  sea-urchin  is  placed  in  a  glass  filled 
with  sea-water,  it  is  soon  seen  to  protrude  a  multitude  of  slen- 
der fleshy  threads,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a  little  knob. 
These  soon  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  to  which  the  knob 
adheres,  on  the  principle  of  an  exhausted  receiyer.  By  means 
of  this  adhering  apparatus,  it  moves  itself  forward  or  back- 
ward. In  technical  language,  the  surface  from  which  these 
fleshy  threads  protrude,  are  called  amlyulcusral  wreaSy  and  the 
spaces  between,  intercmJmUicral  off^eaa.  Nothing  can  be  seen 
of  these  threads  when  the  animal  is  dead.  AH  its  soft  parts 
are  strictly  encased  in  a  box  of  hard  shell  substance,  which 
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has  received  the  name  of  Test,  or  Shell.  The  patterns  of  these 
different  areas  vary  in  form  and  proportion,  and  hence  are 
used  as  characteristics  of  genera  and  species.  The  test  is  also 
covered  with  spines  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  These,  too, 
are  formed  after  different  patterns,  thei»  shafts  being  sculp- 
tured differently  in  every  species.  Their  spines,  and  the 
mode  they  are  attached  to  the  shell,  the  character  of  their 
surfaces,  ihe  position  of  their  oral  and  excretory  orifices,  fur- 
nish the  characters  upon  which  the  families,  and  lesser  sub- 
divisions of  this  class  are  founded. 

FAMILY  OIDABIDAB.— OIDAEIS  MTFOHELLn. — N.   S.      (Fig.    287.) 

Test  thick,  circular  or  turban  shaped ;  flattened  above  and 
below;  ambulacral  areas  narrow,  and  provided  only  with 

minute  tubercles,  in  double  rows, 
Fig.  2«7.  and  tliree  in  each ;  interambulacral 

areas  nearly  four  times  as  wide  as 
the  former,  and  furnished  with  two 
distinct  rows  of  large  primary  tu- 
bercles, with  about  eight  in  a  row, 
including  the  smaller  ones  upon  the 
disks;  tubercles  perforated;  inner 
rim  surrounding  the  tubercle, 
smooth ;  outer,  bearing  small  sub- 
ordinate spines,  giving  it  a  crenulated  appearance ;  miliary 
zones  wide,  and  covered  with  small  close  set  unequal  granules ; 
poriferous  zones,  unigeminal,  and  separated  by  nearly  plane 
ridges ;  spines  unknown ;  apical  disk  unknown ;  mouth  open- 
ing, appears  to  be  large,  but  too  much  broken  to  determine 
its  characters. 

Belongs  to  the  eocene,  and  accompanies  the  remains  of  the 
Zeuglodon. 

Dedicated  to  the  lamented  Prof.  Mitchell  of  the  University 
of  Chapel  HiU. 

OIDARIS  OAROLINENSIS. — N.   8.      (Fig.   238.) 

Test  rather  thick,  circular  and  somewhat  oval.    Ambulacral 
areas  narrow;  somewhat  undulating,  supporting  two  rows  of 
21 
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small  tnbercleB  with  two  in  a  row,  and  interspened  witih 

minute  onee,  which  appear  in 
some  places  to  be  arrayed  in  sab- 
ordiDate  rows ;  interambolaeral 
areas  wide,  covered  with  small 
subequal  and  rather  prominent 
tubercles,  among  which  minute 
granules  are  scattered ;  area  about 
four  times  as  wide  as  the  former  • 
plates  pentagonal,  supporting  two 
rows  of  large  perforated  primary 
tubercles,  surrounded  by  plain  circular  zones ;  miliary  zone 
concave  or  depressed.  Poriferous  zones  narrow  ;  pores  uni- 
geminal;  outer  oblong;  the  inner  circular;  margin  of  the 
small  plates  between  them  marked  with  an  elongated  depres- 
sion.   The  upper  and  lower  sides  crushed. 

Belongs  to  the  eocene,  and  accompanies  the  former. 
Figure  105  represents  the  jaws  of  an  Echinoderm,  p.  246. 
The  separate  pieces  of  the  test  and  jaws  are  quite'  common 
in  an  eocene  bed  in  Craven  county.  Tliey  belong  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed,  and  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  space 
about  two  feet  thick. 
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FAinLY  CroARTTAS. — ^ECHINUS  RtJFFINn. — ED.  FORBES.   (Fig.  239.) 

"Body  sub-depressed;  ambulacral  and  interlambulacral; 

plates  with  several  primary  tu- 
bercles on  each  closely  ranged, 
having  circles  of  secondary  tu- 
bercles surrounding  their  bases; 
rows  of  pores  very  oblique, 
with  three  pair  of  pores  in  each 
row,  the  uppermost  distant  from 
the  other  two.  Beneath  con- 
cave; mouth  broad;  widely 
notched  opposite  each  avenue." 
Ed.  Forbes  * 


^c 


*  Jooroal  Geolofcical  Soeietj,  tol.  i,  p.  426. 
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Found  in  the  mioc^ne  beds.  Fopr  viewg,  Oj  Echinus  Buf- 
finii,  viewed  from  above ;  ft,  month ;  c,  spinegerons  tubercles ; 
4^  ambulaoral  plates,  and  arrangement  of  pores:  a^  i, natural 
tiia,  Cj  df  enlarged. 
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WMXnSY  CLYFEAffSABJDAJL — ^BOHDrOLAHPAS  AFPEMDICUULTUS. — 9.  S. 

(Fig.  240-'l.) 

Test  thin;  body  oval,  depressed; 
margin  thick  or  rounded ;  somewhat 
elongated,  wider  anteriorly  than  pos- 
teriorly ;  ambulacra  narrow,  open  at 
their  extremities ;  sub-petaloid ;  pores 
connected  by  furrows ;  mouth  trans- 
verse ;  excretory  orifice  horizontal, 
marginal;  madriporiform  plate  ex- 
centric  ;  apical  disk  occupied  by  a 
sub-cordate  sculptured  plate,  famish- 
ed with  a  pentangala  opening,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  pore ;  are- 
olae more  numerous  below  than  above* 
area  around  the  mouth  inflected. 


BGHINOOYAMUS  PABVUS. — ^N.   S.      (Fig.   244.) 

Test  small,  oval,  with   rounded  sides;    avenues  dorsal; 

mouth  sub-central,  rounded,  large,  with  a  crenulated  margin; 

vent  between  the  mouth  and  hinder  margin ;  genital 

Fig.  244.    p^^j^g  apparently  four.    Figure  natural  size.    The 

^y       mouth  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body 

and  the  vent  is  situated  half  way  between  the  mouth 

and  margin.    Eocene  of  Craven. 
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80UTKLLA  LTBLUL — (Fig.  246.) 

Shield  small,  Bub-cireular,  flat,  scarcely 
convex  above;  below  slightly  concave; 
ambulacra  open  towards  the  margin  and 
terminating  in  four  pores;  in  that  direc- 
tion month  small ;  vent  near  the  margin* 
Eocene,  Wilmington. 


80UTBLLA..— (Fig.  247-^. 
Figures  247-'8  represent  a  common  fossil  of  the  eocene 
of  Craven  county.    247  inferior  face,  showing  the  relative 

Fzo.  2i7-'8. 


position  of  the  mouth  and  excretory  orifice,  figure  248  ]» 
profile  view  of  the  same.  The  apical  summit  is  before  the 
genital.  Since  its  discovery  no  opportunity  has  been  furnish- 
ed by  which  I  could  obtain  a  comparison  with  the  forms  al* 
ready  known  and  described  by  the  palaeonlologists  of  thia 
country.    Wadsworth's  eocene  marl,  Graven  county. 
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FAMILY  8PATANOIDAX — GONIOOLYPKUS  SUBAWaULATUB.— N.  G. 

(Fig.  242.) 
Test  thick,  snb-conical,  covered  with  Bmall  spines,  anterior 
and  posterior  areas  somewhat  unequal;  margin  and  base 
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flomewhat  pentangular ;  posterior  or  anal  orifice  lateral,  or 
upon  the  superior  face ;  interambulacral  area  grooved,  with 
the  continued  area  beneath  projecting ;  interambulacral  areas 
aub-angulated;  mouth  rather  narrow  or  small,  central;  peris- 
tome angular,  and  surrounded  by  five  angular  prominences, 
which  terminate  in  the  interambulacral  areas,  between  which 
is  a  rosette,  perforated  by  seven  pairs  of  pores,  with  three  odd 
ones  at  the  end  of  each  petal ;  ambulacra  petaloid  and  closed ; 
the  prolonged  zone  provided  with  alternating  pores  as  far  as 
the  base ;  pores  connected  by  oblique  grooves ;  interambu- 
lacral wide ;  plates  large,  and  nine  or  ten  in  a  column. 
Figure  243,  rosette  enlarged. 

Observations. — ^The  ambulacral  areas  are  narrow,  but  the 
poriferous  zones  are  rather  wide;  and  the  interambulacral 
areas  are  about  four  times  as  wide  as  the  ambulacral.  The 
genital  plates  are  indeterminate,  but  the  pores  are  large  and 
the  occular  small,  and  appear  to  be  mere  indentations ;  buc- 
eal  area  ornamented  with  a  rosette;  petals  transversely 
wrinkled ;  pores  elongated ;  the  anterior  lateral  plates  appear 
to  have  eleven  pairs  of  pores  instead  of  seven.  The  genus  is 
closely  related  to  Gassidulus  of  Lamark,  but  the  pores  are 
united  by  grooves.    Eocene,  Wardsworth  marl,  Craven  co. 
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AMPHiDETirs  vntGiNumrs  * — ^POEHES.  (Fig.  845.) 
"  Body  broadly  ovate,  elevated  and  truncate  posteriorly ; 
l)ack  oblique ;  dorsal  impression  lanceolate ;  scntab  area  very 
slightly  excavated ;  ambulacral  spaces  broad,  triangular,  de- 
pressed ;  interambulacral  spaces  slightly  convex ;  anteal  far- 
row broad  and  shallow,  sides  slightly  gibbous ;  sub-anal  im- 
pressions broadly  ob-cwdate ;  post-oral  spinous  space  broadly 
lanceolate. — ^Edw-  Forbes." 


Fio.  S45. 


«,  lower  area ;  5,  upper  area ;  Cj  posterior  area,  showing 
the  relation  of  the  sub-anal  impression.  Usually  found  in 
fragments  in  the  miocene  of  North-Carolina. 


<^**afc*A«^  11  il  I       >— iX»— *a**^ 


•  Jowml  of  the  Oeological  Socieij,  Tol  1,  F-  ^^ 
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Fig.  246.   Fig.  247. 


OKDIS   OBDrOIDEA. — ^lOOBOCSINlJS    CONOEDEUS. — V.   G. 

(Figs.  246  &  247.) 

Body  conical ;  sub-pentangular  at  base ; 
areas  five,  oblique ;  pores  six  or  seven  to 
each,  alternating  and  arranged  in  rows, 
separated  by  a  ridge ;  apical  pores  five, 
base  wide;  beneath  concave;  concavity  intersected  by  five 
bars,  which  descend  and  meet  in  the  center ;  spaces  between, 
triangular,  terminating  above  in  the  apical  pores.^ 

Figure  247  shows  the  base  with  the  intersecting  bars  and 
triangular  spaces  between. 

I  am  unable  to. determine  whether  the  head  is  supported  on 
a  foot-stalk ;  the  joints  of  a  crinoid,  however,  are  numerous 
in  the  marl  in  which  this  curious  species  is  found. 

Eocene  of  Craven  county,  and  associated  with  Echinocya- 
mus  Parvus. 


Fig.  248. 


Fig.  249. 


"  BBYOZOA. — LUNULrTES  DEimCULATA. —  (Figs.   248   &  249.) 

"  Conical ;  cells  inalternate,  oblong  externally,  interior  coni- 
cal, nearly  vertical  to  the  two  surfaces  ^f  the  polypidom ; 

margin  (jf  the  cell  in  its  immature 
state  open  and  denticulated ;  when 
mature,  covered ;  mouth  near  the 
distal  extremity;  semicircular  when 
imperfect,  circular  when  perfect ; 
gemmuliferous  chamber  at  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  cell,  opening  round, 
concave  surface  furrowed,  irregular 
and  minutely  granulated.^'  ^  Miocene,  and  common  to  most 
of  the  beds  upon  the  Keuse  and  Cape  Fear. 

Fig.  249,  enlarged  view  of  the  fossil,  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells,  and  t^e  small  Figure  its  natural  size. 

LTmULTTES  CONTIGUA. — FigB.  260  &  251. 
The  figures  exhibit  casta  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 


*  LoBidale^  mioeent  oonls.  from  9.  Amariea,  Jounal  G«ol.  Soctoty,  toL  1,  p. 
50t. 
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coral.    Fig.  251,  cast  of  the  concave  surface  natural  size ; . 
Fig.  260,  magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  the  surfiace.    Eocene 

Wilmington. 


Fig.  250. 


Fig.  251. 


Fig.  252. 


Fig.  253. 


LUNTLITES   OBLONQUS. — N.   S.      (FlgS.    252   &  253.) 

Polypidom  small,  conical ;  cells  arranged  along  a  straight 
line,  from  the  base  to  the  margin ; 
open  cells  show  that  they  are  near- 
ly quadrangular;  the  closed  cells 
do  not  show  an  orifice ;  there  is  a 
simple  film  spread  over  the  cell, 
and  the  margins  are  simple  and 

(T^  ^unlike  denticulata.  Fig.  253,  great- 

ly enlarged  view  of  the  cells ;  small  figure  shows 
the  natural  size  of  the  fossil. 


Fig.  255. 


Fig.  254. 


DI8C0P0RELLA   TJMBELLATA. — (FigS.    254:   &   265.) 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  diiference  between  our 
Discoporella  and  that  of  the  miocene  of  France ;  the  cells 

have  two  orifices  at  op- 
posite acute  angles,  and 
the  same  arrangement 
of  cells.  Fig.  255  great- 
ly enlarged.  This  figure, 
howjever,  fails  to  give  a 
clear  and  correct  view  o^ 
the  fossil.  A  reference 
therefore,  to  Pietet's  PI.  XO,  page  15,  is  necessary. 
The  small  lunulites  begin  to  form  at  the  apex,  and  for  this 
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Fio.  256. 


purpose  they  attach  themselves  to  a  grain  of  sand,  which  will 
generally  be  still  fonnd  at  the  point  of  growth ;  some  of  the 
miocene  ones  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

POLTPAIBA. — ^ASTRAEA  BELLA. — (Fig.   256.) 

The  stars  are  polygonal,  variable,  rather  deep,  lamellar 
lamellae  twelve,  with  alternating  ones,  denti- 
culated, contiguous,  or  separated  by  their  par- 
titions. 

Common  in  the  miocene  incrusting  shells, 
and  various  bodies  found  in  a  marl  bed.  • 

ASTBAEA. — (Fig.  256a.) 
Irregularly  branched ;  stars  deep  and  rather  distant,  though 
in  some  places  contiguous  as  in  the  Bella;  intermediate  spaces 
without  pores,  but  bordered  by  lines  to  which  the  lamellae 
extends ;  lamellae  denticulated,  as  in  A.  Bella,  and  provided 
also  with  the  same  number,  and  similarly  arranged.    Miocene. 


Fio.  256a. 
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The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  fossils  of  the  marl  beds  of  th^ 
eastern  counties,  is  far  from  being  complete.  Namerons  spe- 
cies still  remain  unnoticed  and  utdescribed.  It  seemed  to  be 
desirable,  however,  on  many  accounts,  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  interesting  contents  of  these  beds,  which  are  truly  the 
only  historical  mementoes  which  now  remain  to  us  of  the  ages 
during  which  they  lived.  It  will  appear,  on  examination,  that 
I  have  placed  by  far  the  largest  number  of  species  in  the  mi- 
ocene.  I  have  thus  placed  them  because  the  shell  marl  beds 
contain  so  large  a  number  of  the  acknowledged  miocene  fos- 
sils of  Virginia ;  and  besides,  there  are  many  which  replace 
miocene  fossils  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  remark,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  many  of  the  determinations  have  been 
made,  rendered  it  impossible  to  consult  authorities,  and  hence 
it  may  turn  out  that  many  species  which  have  been  marked 
as  new,  will  prove  to  be  old  ones  already  described.  The 
course  I  have  pui-sued  may  have  been  injudicious,  and  hence 
may  open  the  way  for  censure;  still,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  deemed  it  the  best  I  could  pursue. 
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L— Fiaviis  AXD  Naius  ov  Bncim— 
Page  206,  for  otololite  reftd  oioUU. 
"    £42,  fig.  90,  read  GalMwrdo  Egartoni. 
«    241,  fig.  84a  is  Sphynia  dentienlata. 
"      "     '*    82a  and  88a,  Galeooerdo  contortua. 

**    248.    It  is  possible  Trygon^  fig.  94,  shoiild  be  referred  to  Myliobatis. 
"    245.->Fig.  105  is  the  TalTe  of  the  geaus  SetUpeUum  of  the  class  (Xr* 

ripedes. 
"    261,  fig,  189.~Tbis  is  not  Erato  laevis,  but  is  closely  allied  to  £. 

Uaogerie,  of  the  corallioe  crag. 
"    268.— Fig.  159  resembles  Orithium  ad^enum  of  the  English  crag. 
"    290. — Far  Lucenidae  read  Lucinidat, 
**    291. —-Place  a  period,  before  Bragiere. 
M      u  — For  Fennsylwinia  read  Fennsylvanioa. 
**      "      sencond  line  from  bottom,  for  muUihituata  read  tMUtilin4aia, 
"    292.— For  Venerida  read  Veneridae, 
"      "  —For  TridaenoidM  read  Tridacnoides. 
«*    298.— For  Cribraii  read  Cribraria. 
**      **  Becond  line  from  bottom,  for  pramaffnareeidpertnagii^ii  for  meUa- 

ttriata  read  metastriata, 
"    294w— For  Cytherca  read  Cvtberea. 
"      "       For  reporta  read  reposta. 
"    295.— For  Artemes  read  Artemis. 

"    296.— Fig.  224  shows  the  hinge  of  Artemis  tnuTersus;  and  read  Ar- 
temis for  Artemas. 
"      '*     sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  TsLLiMinAK  read  Tillikidak;  and 

ninth  line,  for  Tiphonal  reiid  Siphonal. 
"    297.— For  P.  Sammobia  read  Psammobia. 
<<    806.— For  Cidaritas  read  Gidarites. 

"    807,  second  line  from  top,  for  Spinigerom  read  Spinigerous. 
"    811. — Bryozoa  should  have  been  placed  under  an  independent  head, 
as  a  subdivision  of  Mnlusca  and  not  under  Radiata. 
Certain  figs,  have  been  placed  wrong  side  up,  particularl?  Scutella.  fig.  247— '6. 
In  the  Eocene  of  Craven  county,  I  have  found  the  palatine  teeth  of  the  Saurodon,  or 
Saurocapalhus,  and  also  fragments  of  a  Xiphioid  fish,  a*  the  prolonged  premaxi- 
larj  of  a  sword  fish. 
Betinaftpfaalt  ocean  in  the  marl  of  Duplin  coonty. 
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CONTAINING   A  STATEMENT  OF  THE    PRINCIPLES  OF  THR 

SCIENCE  UPON  WHICH  THE  PRACTICES  OF 

AGRICULTURE,  AS  AN  ART,  ARK 

FOUNDED- 


BY 

EBENEZER     EMMONS, 

STATE  GBOLOOIST. 


RALEIGH: 

W.     W.     HOLDEN,     PRINTER    TO    THK    STATE. 
1S60. 


To  Hi$  Ewellency^  Sobjsi  W.  Eijjs, 

Governor  of  J^orth- Carolina : 

Sm :  Although  your  station  in  life  withheld  your  hands  from  the 
active  and  laborious  duties  of  husbandry,  yet,  in  the  discharge  of 
your  former  official  dHties,  you  were  furnished  with  constant  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  exact  information  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
Agriculture  throughout  the  State.  It  is  no  doubt  for  this  reason 
that  you  have  so  frequently  expressed  the  strong  interest  for  the 
improvements  in  this  department  of  labor,  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  information  upon  those  subjects  which  are  intimately 
related  to  it 

By  your  permission  and  advice  I  have  been  led  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  several  works  upon  the  Agriculture  of  the  State. 
The  first  is  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  those  which  will  follow, 
and  although  the  subject  matters  are  by  no  means  easily  treated, 
yet  I  am  encouraged  to  hope  I  shall  so  far  succeed  as  to  present 
them  in  a  form  and  in  a  language  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
common  reader. 

I  am,  nvy 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

EBENEZEE  EMMONS, 

Staie  OeoUgisL 

Raudgh,  March  1, 1860. 


PREFACE. 


The  principles  of  Agriculture  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  are 
designed  for  the  use  of  Planters  and  Fanners  of  this  State.  The 
subjects  involving  the  principles  herein  detailed,  are  not  so  fully 
treated  of  as  in  other  works  of  a  higher  aim,  and  which  profess  to 
be  scientific ;  but  we  hope  that  they  belong  to  a  class  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  principles  of  Agriculture ;  and  there- 
fore, may  secure  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

In  consequence  of  the  fixed  prejudices  to  change  modes  of 
culture,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  unbelief  of  promised  advan- 
tages when  m<'difications  of  a  system  of  husbandry  are  proposed, 
it  has  happened  that  prolessional  men  have  taken  the  lead  and  ad- 
vanced forward,  when  the  regulai*  bred  farmer  has  stood  still.  The 
lawyer,  the  physician,  and  merchant,  men  of  capital,  who  have 
been  disposed  to  retire  from  their  professions  have  been  generally 
more  ready  to  follow  new  modes  of  culture^  and  to  engage  in  some- 
what more  expensive  experiments  than  the  farmer.  It  is  true,  their 
example  lias  not  been  followed  immediately,  and  indeed,  theji 
have  not  always  succeeded  ;  but  their  results  have  often  been.,  sa* 
striking,  as  to  arrest  attention,  and  it  has  worked  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture ;  sometimes  by  exeiting  the- 
pride  or  vanity  of  the  regular  bred  farmer,  who  feels  that  he  ought, 
not  to  be  outdone  or  outshone  in  crops  or  cattle  j  and  has  there- 
fore, been  led  to  attempt  on  his  part  to  outdo  a  competitor,  who- 
has  placed  himself  irregularly  in  the  ranks  of  laboring  men.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  may  mention  LnawoaroN)  who  introdooedl 
plaster^  by  which  the  agriculture  of  New  York  was  revolutioniiodL 
LiEBio,  a  chemist,  first  prepared  and  reoommended  the  use  of/  the 
superpJiO^haie  of  lime^  which  had  a  decided  inflnenoe  upon  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  The  iBtrodoctioDi  of  fertilizers  of  this 
class  could  not  fail  to  suggest  many,  others^  and  heDoe,.a  multitude 
of  mineral  substances  have  been  tried  with  variedisaccess. 

The  faithful  reader  of  the  following  pages  may  probably  observe 
that  certain  facts  and  prinoiplesara  repeated.  Iil  different  parts  of 
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the  work;  if  bo,  it  will  be  found  that  they  stand  in  different  rela- 
tions, and  hence,  are  possessed  of  a  greater  value ;  we  are  not 
always  losers  by  repetitions,  when  we  can  present  them  under  a 
new  phase.  We  have  prepared  this  work,  because  we  considered 
it  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  survey.  It  is  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  other  works  which  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  principles  contained  in  this.  Agriculture  is  com- 
manding more  attention  than  formerly.  Products,  which  ten  years 
ago  were  unprofitable,  have  become  profitable,  because  of  the 
greater  facilities  and  a  diminished  expense  in  reaching  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Every  mile  of  railroad  helps  the  farmer,  as  his  pro- 
ducts are  heavy,  and  are  often  both  heavy  and  bulky.  He  re- 
quires, therefore,  more  than  any  other  citizen,  public  facilities. 
As  the  world  now  moves,  time  is  doubly  imponant,  and  to  attempt 
to  reach  a  distant  market  with  flour,  corn  or  cotton,  with  the  old 
six  horse  or  mule  team,  would  be  utterly  ruinous.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  revive  agriculture  under  the  old  dynasty,  inaction;  but  the 
advantages  of  public  improvements  are  now  so  strongly  felt  that 
very  few  remain  to  oppose  them;  the  great  care  which  now  de- 
Tolves  upon  this  generation  of  active  and  influential  men,  is  to 
direct  them  judiciously. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

General  remarks.  Obstacles  which  retard  the  diffusion  c(  knowledge  among 
Farmers.  Errors  often  due  to  imperfect  observations.  Case  in  point  relat- 
ing to  acid  soils.    How  experiments  to  be  useful  should  be  conducted. 

§  1.  Agrioultube  is  regarded  as  an  art  and  a  seience.  As 
an  art,  its  practice  comprehends  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
the  reception  of  seed,  and  the  mechanical  state  best  fitted  for  the 
perfection  of  a  crop. 

As  a  science,  it  comprehends  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  re- 
lates to  the  structure  and  composition  of  vegetables,  their  adaptions 
to  climate,  soil,  and  the  relation  which  any  members  of  the  king- 
dom hold  to  the  forces  of  natnre.  The  snceessfnl  practice  of  the 
art,  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  agricnltoral  science,  though  in 
the  order  of  time,  art  preceded  science.  This  fact  maj  seem  to 
contradict  the  foregoing  assertion,  neyertheloss  its  truth  may  be 
made  to  appear  from  sundry  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
practice  of  the  art  is  founded  upon  the  simplest  observations  when 
the  soil  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature  and  rich  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  growth,  when  nothing  perhaps  was  required  but  to  gather 
the  fruit  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 

When  improvement  was  attempted  more  attention  was  required. 
The  grafting  of  one  kind  of  fruit  upon  another  must  have  demand- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  bark,  stem  and  tke 
circulation  of  sap*    The  success  would  depend  upon  a  purely  sein- 
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tific  conception,  which  would  snggest  the  proper  artistic  mode  of 
procedure.  Accident  must  frequently  have  promoted  discoveries, 
but  accident  happens  in  vain  to  the  man  who  neglects  to  think, 
and  perceive  the  real  nature  of  results  and  how  they  came  to  pase. 
Accident  in  the  presence  of  Galvani  laid  the  foundation  of  tho 
beautiful  science  of  galvanism ;  the  same  accident  in  the  presence 
of  ten  or  a  hundred  other  men  may  not  have  awakened  a  single 
idea  beyond  the  naked  fact. 

Accident,  therefore,  though  it  may  have  done  much  for  science 
as  well  as  art,  yet  it  is  only  when  it  has  occurred  under  the  eyes  of 
thinking  men  ;  in  them  alone  will  be  awakened  the  germ  of  a  prac- 
tical idea. 

It  is  not  to  accident  however  that  progress  in  science  or  the  arts 
is  expected.  An  unexpected  result  may  and  often  occurs  which 
is  turned  to  account;  still,  it  is  by  a  train  of  systematized  knowledge 
that  agriculture  must  depend  for  its  future  progress.  The  more 
exact  this  knowledge  becomes  the  more  we  may  hope  from  its  gen- 
eral diffusion. 

§  2.  Governed  by  the  foregoing  views  we  have  proposed  to  pre- 
face a  series  of  agricultural  papers  by  stating  as  fully  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  demands  the  elements  of  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture. In  former  reports,  we  have  not  entirely  neglected  or 
overlooked  this  part  of  tho  subject,  but  to  add  to  tho  value  of  our 
agricultural  investigations,  it  seems  that  something  more  than  a 
few  isolated  principles  should  accompany  the  reports.  The  public 
mind  is  now  awakened  to  the  importance  of  book  knowledge  as  it 
has  been  called.  Old  prejudices  and  old  practices  are  giving  away, 
these  should  be  replaced  by  something  more  sound  or  rational,  or 
more  in  accordance  with  recently  established  principles.  In  j^i- 
culture  there  still  remains  much  that  is  obscure  or  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  When  a  true  reason  can  be  given  for 
modes  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  culture,  agriculture  will  then 
have  attained  its  highest  stage  of  perfection.  But  agriculture  re- 
quires extensive  knowledge,  and  it  will  happen  when  this  stage  has 
been  reached,  that  agriculturalists  will  rank  with  the  most  learned 
of  the  professions.  That  it  is  progressing  to  such  a  stage  we  enter- 
tain no  doubts ;  for  most  of  the  natural  history  sciences  are  con- 
stantly contributing  their  discoveries  to  this  ultimate  result.  Bat 
for  results  so  desirable,  time  is  an  essential  element,  and  no  one 
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should  expect  an  immediate  fulfilment  when  so  much  remains  to  be 
discovered  and  when  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  has  jet  to  be  unlearnt 
or  must  still  bear  a  doubtful  import 

§  8.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  knowledge,  especially  to  the  farmer  who 
makes  no  claim  to  a  scientific  education,  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  hard  names  or  words.  A  book  is  often  thrown  down  in  despair 
when  so  much  meets  the  eye  which  is  unknown.  How  to  get 
around  this  difl5culty  is  not  yet  clear ;  it  is  a  diflSculty  which  is 
complained  of  even  by  persons  who  have  no  just  right  for  com- 
plaint. Even  a  word  so  common  as  ammonia^  perplexes  many, 
and  although  it  is  frequently  translated  hartshorn^  yet  how  this 
pungent  vaporous  body  can  play  so  important  a  part  in  husbandry 
cannot  be  comprehended.  There  is  certainly  a  grain  or  two  of  com- 
mon sense  in  this ;  for  as  ammonia  is  usually  spoken  of,  it  would 
seem  unfitting  that  it  should  enter  the  structure  of  vegetables  as 
hartshorn^  and  that  it  is  hartshorn  itself  which  is  so  important  to 
vegetation,  whereas,  it  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  only  a  body  which 
contains  a  needful  element  which  it  furnishes  by  decomposition. 
Its  properties  are  due  to  powers  conferred  upon  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Knowing  this  body  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  sense 
of  smell,  does  not  impart  to  us  a  property  fitting  the  sphere  it  is 
said  to  fill.  It  is  so  with  many  other  bodies  whose  names  often 
occur,  as  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Many  points  relating  to  the^e 
powerful  bodies  should  be  more  fully  explained,  and  no  doubt 
much  of  the  prejudice  of  common  minds  to  book  knowledge  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  of  subjects.  How,  for  example,  can  a 
person  who  has  been  told  that  ammonia  and  nitrio  acid  or  aqtui 
Jbrtis  are  fertilizers,  but  would  at  once  question  the  validity  of  the 
information.  Something  more  is  necessary  then,  than  to  be  told 
that  certain  bodies  are  fertilizers;  they  should  also  know  the  reason 
why  they  are  so,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  become  so. 
To  understand  these  points,  something  must  be  known  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
state  and  condition  under  which  simple  or  compound  bodies  be- 
come really  fertilizers  at  all.  A  systematic  treatise  on  husbandry 
requires  that  certain  elementary  facts  relating  to  the  origin  or 
source  of  soils  and  nutriment  ^  vegetables  should  be  at  least 
generally  stated. 
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§  4.  The  importance  of  established  principles  as  they  are 
considered  in  the  present  state  of  agricnltural  knowledge,  indncea 
ns  then  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  their  practical  bearing. 

Facts  differ  from  principles.    The  latter  are  dednctions  irom  the 
former.    It  is  often  the  case  that  what  are  regarded  as  facts  are 
imperfect  observations.    Principles  which  maj  be  deduced  from 
supposed  facts  maj  be,  and  often  are,  wrong.     When  practice  b 
based  upon  observation,  it  is  quite  necessary  we  should  not  be 
mistaken  in  our  facts.    We  may  cite  one  or  two  examples  of  a 
mistaken  theory  based  upon  imperfect  observation  and  an  igno- 
rance of  the  functions  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  performs. 
Thus  the  idea  of  an  injurious  acid  in  the  soil  is  the  basis  of  the  applica- 
tion of  marl  and  lime  to  correct  that  conditicm,  and  the  inference  is^ 
that  the  beneficial  effects  of  marling  is  due  solely  to  the  correction  of 
acidity.    The  acidity  itself  is  founded  upon  the  growth  of  she^ 
sorrel  J  jpine  and  other  plants^  which  impart  the  taste  of  sourness  to 
the  palate.     Sheep  sorrel,  however,  grows  upon  poor  soil — ^not 
upon  an  acid  soil,  for  it  often  grows  around  lime  kilns,  where  it  is 
impossible  that  an  acid  should  exist  at  all.    We  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing with  great  vigor  through  a  stratum  of  air-slacked  lime  two 
inches  thick,  where  it  had  been  thrown  from  a  lime  kiln.    We 
have  seen  sheep  sorrel  also  covering  a  dry  hill-side  which  had  be- 
come poor  by  cultivation ;  whereas;  it  is  rare  to  see  this  plant 
growing  in  moist  peaty  grounds,  where  acids  from  vegetable  de- 
composition are  usually  expected.    The  fact  is,  in  all  pliants  which 
impart  to  the  palate  an  acid  taste,  we  may  be  assured  it  is  not  due 
to  an  acid  soil,  but  to  the  action  of  their  own  peculiar  organization, 
and  this  acid  will  be  found  to  exist  under  any  condition  in  which 
the  plant  can  be  grown.    The  soil  has  really  no  agency  in  its  pro- 
duction ;  for  sow  sorrel  seed  in  white  pure  sand  and  water,  with 
that  which  is  free  from  acidity,  and  the  sorrel  will  be  acid ;  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  plant,  and  independent  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.    Yet  marl  is  useful,  though  our  notions  of  its  action  are 
erroneous ;  still  the  question  is  highly  practical ;  it  would  govern 
our  practice  in  the  quantity  to  be  used ;  for  if  it  is  merely  wanted  to 
correct  acidity,  a  small  quantity  will  suffice  for  that.    Whereas,  if 
it  is  maintained  that  it  furni^ed  directly  or  indirectly  food  to  the 
crop,  a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  required. 
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§  5.  Another  instance  of  an  erroneous  view  of  the  operation  of  lime 
was  related  a  few  years  ago  at  an  agricultural  meeting  by  the 
President  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  said,  he  had  used 
lime  on  two  different  kinds  of  soil.  Ist.  On  a  sandy  soil,  and  at  a 
certain  amount  per  acre.  He  could  not  discover  the  slightest  ben- 
eficial effects.  He  therefore  concluded  lime  was  good  for  nothing 
for  sandy  soils.  He  then  tried  it  upon  a  clay  soil.  This  experi- 
ment too  was  a  failure,  as  he  could  not  perceive  that  his  crop  was 
increased  in  amount  His  general  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that 
the  benefits  of  lime  had  been  greatly  overrated. 

Now  both  ooQclnsions  were  erroneous,  because  all  the  facts 
oi  the  case  had  not  been  investigated.  In  the  first  instance 
tlvd  conclusion  that  the  crop  upon  the  sand  was  not  improved  by 
lime  was  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  lime  upon  sandy  soils  m 
always  useless,  that  contradicts  the  equally  good  experience  of  oth- 
ers. Tlie  iact  was,  the  sandy  soil  was  in  a  great  measure  destitute 
of  organic  matter,  and  hence  the  failure.  We  do  noi  stop  now  to 
state  the  reason  in  greater  detail ;  this  subject  will  be  considered 
fully  hereafter.  In  the  second  instance,  the  clay  soil,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  crop  did  not  appear  to  be  benefitted  by  marl  was  no 
doubt  true,  but  the  speaker  appears  not  to  have  at  all  apprehended 
the  cause ;  it  was  not  because  it  w&s  a  clay  soil,  but  because  there 
was  already  enough  lime  in  the  clay,  there  being  not  less  than  five 
per  cent  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  simple  experiment, 
though  made  by  the  President  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  may 
entirely  mislead  a  community  when  all  the  associated  fiicts  are 
ignored.  It  turns  out  that  lime  is  a  fertilizer  only  upon  certain 
conditions ;  those  conditions  must  be  complied  with.  Where  it 
already  exists  in  the  soil  to  a  large  amount,  it  can  only  be  useful 
ill  a  ctmstic  state.  In  this  condition  it  affects  both  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  condition,  but  is  not  necessary  to  form  certain  com- 
binations by  which  a  fertilizing  snbstance  is,  as  it  were,  generated 
or  in  part  formed. 

Experiments  then,  to  be  nsefhl,  must  be  cc^nducted  with  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  essential  points  which  bear  upon  the  results  obtained. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  understood — the  general  composition 
of  the  fertilizers  employed.  In  other  words  the  e3q>erimenter  must 
know  what  he  is  about 
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CHAPTEK  n. 

The  difficulty  of  cUssifying  soils  systematically.  Varieties  of  soils.  Soil  ele* 
ments.  Derivation.  Composition  of  rocks  which  furnish  soils.  Weight  of 
soils.  Average  quantity  of  silex  in  soils.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  soils.  Losses 
which  soils  sustain  in  cultivation  well  established.  Temperature  an  essential 
element  in  productive  soils.  Soils  of  the  Southern  States  remain  in  ritu. 
Organic  elements  of  soils.    Inorganic  elements,  eta 

§  6.  Soils  cannot  be  systematically  classified.  We  may 
divide  them  so  that,  considered  in  the  extreme,  the  strong  lines  of 
demarkation  will  appear  quite  distinct,  as  a  clay  soil  and  a  sandy 
one,  but  these  graduate  into  each  other  and  the  lines  of  demarka- 
tion disappear  insensibly.  So  we  find  peaty  soils,  and  in  districts 
where  chalk  underlies  the  surface  soil,  we  may  distinguish  a  calr 
careens  soil,  but  both  kinds  lose  their  characteristics  by  intermix- 
tures of  clay  and  sand.  We  may  however,  say  with  truth,  of  any 
particular  locality,  that  it  has  an  argilaceous,  calcareous  or  sandy 
soil  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  a  statement  should  be  made,  but 
this  does  not  amount  to  a  classification.  We  shall  not,  therefore^ 
attempt  the  arrangement  of  soils  into  a  systematic  classification ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  in  our  nomenclature  the  predominant 
element,  whether  it  is  clay,  sand,  lime  or  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
not,  however,  proper  to  omit  the  statement  that  sand  or  silex  is  the 
basis  of  all  soils  except  those  in  which  organic  matter  greatly  pre- 
ponderates, for,  in  clay  soils  silex  still  exceeds  in  quantity  the  clay, 
but  still  clay  masks  the  silex,  though  it  is  less  than  one-half,  and 
hence  has  to  be  treated  as  an  argilaceous  soil. 

But  the  real  nature  of  soil  is  not  fully  stated,  by  any  means  when 
they  are  merely  referred  genercMy  to  the  preponderating  element, 
there  is  left  out  of  view  certain  elements  which,  so  far  as  fertility  is 
concerned,  are  quite  as  important,  though  they  exist  only  in  minute 
proportions.  We  shall,  however,  take  the  ground  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  soil  are  important,  and  take  away  entirely  any  one  of 
them  and  its  fertility  will  be  affected  for  certain  crops  at  least,  if 
not  for  all. 

§  7.  The  soil  elements  are  only  few,  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  known  simple  bodies;  thus,  while  the  known  elements 
amount  to  about  sixty-two  or  three,  only  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
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play  any  considerable  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  latter  are  embraced  in  the  following  list,  viz :  Oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  snlphnr,  carbon,  phosphorus,  the  base  of  silex,  or 
silicon  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  clay  or  alnmine,  iron  and 
manganese.  Iodine  and  chorine  also  exist  in  plants  and  soils. 
Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia  are  compoands  of  oxygen  and  a  metal, 
iK-hose  names  terminate  in  um — as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  &c. 
The  first  seven  which  stand  in  the  list,  are  nnmetalic  bodies,  the 
last  seven  are  metals.  Oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  their 
free  or  uncombined  states,  are  aeriform  bodies;  the  others  are 
solids  possessing  difierent  weights.  The  foregoing  bodies  or  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  not  Jiow- 
ever  as  simple  bodies,  but  in  combination  with  each  other,  forming 
what  are  usually  known  as  simple  minerals.  Thus,  quartz,  mica,  fels- 
par, hornblende,  talc,  serpentine,  carbonate  of  lime  consist  of  these 
elements,  and  furnish  them  when  they  decompose  or  disintegrate  into 
soil.  The  foregoing  minerals  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's 
crust.  To  take  an  example  of  the  number  of  elements  which  a 
simple  mineral  as  hornblende  furnishes  may  be  seen  by  the  results 
of  analysis.  Thus  hornblende,  felspar  and  serpentine  are  compos- 
ed of 


Silex,  46.69  66.75  43.07 

Aluroine,   12.18  17.60  0.25 

Lime,   13.83  1.25  0.50 

Potash  and  Soda, 12.00  12.75 

Magnesia,   18.79        40.87 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  7.82  0.75  1.11 

A  simple  or  homogeneous  substance,  therefore,  famishes  many 
soil  elements,  and  as  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  horn- 
blende, are  made  up  of  several  minerals  in  mixture,  or  are  aggre- 
gates, we  may  see  how  a  single  rock  furnishes  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  nutrition. 

The  rocks  which  are  composed  usually  of  simple  minerals,  yield 
one  or  two  elements  in  excess :  silex  and  alumine,  and  hence  these 
necessarily  predominate  in  most  soils.  Almost  all  of  these  minerals 
furnish  other  bodies  in  minute  doses,  potash,  and  soda,  together  with 
combinations  of  lime  and  silex,  potash  and  soda  with  phosphoric  acid. 
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The  latter  forms  such  small  proportioiw  that  ibey  were  at  one  time  set 
down  as  accidental  and  aneesential  soil  dements,  bat  now  thej  are 
known  to  be  all-important 

§  8.  The  mechanical  condition  and  weight  of  any  soil  depends 
npon  the  existence  of  the  predominating  element  Sandy  soils 
have  a  loose  poroas  teztnre  while  an  argilaceons  one  has  a  close 
one,  and  may  be  impervious  to  water. 

The  weight  of  soils  is  dependent  of  conrse  npon  composition : 

A  oalrie  foot  of  dry  sUieiouB  soil  weighs,* 111.8  pomulSi 

Assadyday,  97.8 

Calcareous  saDd,  118.6 

Loamy  clay,  88.5 

Stiff  clay,   80.8 

Slaty  marl,  113. 

A  soil  richly  charged  with  Tegetable  mould,  68.7 

Common  arable  soil, 845 

The  average  weight  is  about  94.68,  and  when  charged  with  water 
will  weigh  126.6  pounds. 

§  9.  Boils  which  are  formed  from  the  debris  of  rocks,  contain  a 
large  though  variable  proportion  of  sand  and  silex.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  soils  of  Massachusetts,  the  average  quantity  of 
silex  is  71 .733.  This  is  insoluble  matter.  The  soluble  and  tl  lat  which 
is  fitted  ultimately  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables  is 
about  15  per  cent.,  of  which  2.075  is  a  salt  of  lime.  The  midland 
counties  of  N.  Oarolina  furnish  coincident  results.  But  the  eastern 
counties,  which  have  extensive  tracts  of  swamp  lands,  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  foregoing.  The  silex  and  alnmine  in  many  large 
tracts,  amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  is  even 
less  than  five,  oi  indeed  mast  be  classed  as  a  peat  unsuitable  to 
culrivation. 

Of  lime,  which  is  so  much  talked  abont,  and  is  truly  an  essential 
element  in  soil,  it  appears  from  hundreds  of  analyses,  that  it  rarely 
exists  in  large  proportions.  Such  is  the  ease  in  the  soils  of  New 
York,  even  where  they  overlie  a  limestone,  its  average  quantity 
rarely  exceeds  one  per  cent,  and  in  large  tracts  it  scarcely  comes 


*  Dana's  Muok  Mairaa],  p.  SS. 
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up  to  oiM>lia]f  of  OBO  per  cont  In  the  waBtern  States  there  is  about 
1.50  per  cent^  In  48  European  soils,  noticed  by  Dana,  it  is  1.880. 
European  soils  agree  generally  with  American ;  all  things,  there- 
fore, being  eqnal,  their  treatment  with  fertilizers  will  be  based  upon 
similar  rules.  We  must  not,  however,  disr^ard  the  influence  of 
climate  and  temperature.  These  are  important  elements  in  agri- 
culture, but  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the  soils  of  all  the  great 
geographical  divisions  are  concerned,  their  differences  have  arisen 
from  cultivation  mainly ;  in  their  natural  state  they  were  much  alike. 

§  10.  Soils  are  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  con- 
stituents. Under  long  cultivation  some  of  the  important  elements 
are  so  much  diminished  that  fertility  cannot  be  claimed  for  them. 
We  shall  show  hereafter  how  soils  become  infertile,and  what  becomes 
of  die  fertilizing  matter.  The  proof  that  soils  actually  part  with  cer- 
tain  elements  essential  to  fertility  has  been  fully  ascertained  andde- 
termined.  This  result  is  certainly  due  to  chemistry,  and  it  is  a  great 
result ;  for,  for  a  long  time  the  contrary  was  maintained,  and  even 
DOW  many  believe  that  by  a  rotation  of  crops  and  good  manipula- 
tion, soils  may  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  state  of 
productiveness.  So,  also,  it  has  been  believed,  and  is  still  in  cer- 
quarters,  that  lands  thrown  out  to  commons,  or  to  remain  a  few 
years  fallow,  will  recover  their  original  fertility.  The  sooner,  how- 
ever, such  opinions  are  abandoned  the  better,  as  they  lead  to  an 
erroneous  system  of  agriculture. 

A  destructive  practice  really  grew  out  of  the  doctrine,  it 
was  the  continued  use  of  the  axe  and  fire,  followed  by  long  fal- 
lows when  exhaustion  was  nearly  completed.  It  demanded  exten- 
sive plantations,  and  had  such  a  system  of  extermination  of  timber 
been  followed  in  a  more  northerly  clime,  the  loss  of  wood  and  tim- 
ber would  have  become  a  severe  calamity. 

§  11.  I  have  observed  that  temperature  independent  of  the 
composition  of  soil  is  an  essential  element  in  agricultural  practice. 
It  often  determines  the  kind  of  crop  as  well  as  the  season  when  it 
is  to  be  planted.  In  England  maize  finds  an  incompatible  climate, 
and  hence,  as  a  substitute  for  grain  wherewith  to  fatten  cattle,  root 
crops  as  the  turnip  is  resorted  to.  Maize  germinates  in  a  soil  when 
its  temperature  is  as  low  as  60^,  and  also  when  it  rises  to  105* 
Germination  is  however  arrested  when  the  t;^mperture  reaches  116- 
120.    In  tropical  regions  the  order  of  things  is  son^ewhat  changed* 
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So  much  heat  exists  in  the  period  answering  to  our  snmmer  that 

wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  sown  in  the  coolest  months.    80  in 

moantainons  regions,  temperatnre  becomes  the  controlling  element 

In  the  latitude  of  the  Swiss  Alps  in  Europe,  wheat  ceases  togerrair 

nate  at  3400  feet  which  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  64P. 

Oats,  at  8600,  corresponding  to  latitude,  64^ 

Rye,  at  4600,  corresponding  to  latitude,  67° 

Barley,  4800,  corresponding  to  latitude,  70*^ 

In  Northern  New  York  at  the  hight  of  2000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  wheat  is  an  uncertain  crop,  or  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  an 
early  frost ;  while  oats,  barley  and  rye  come  to  maturity.  So  far 
as  these  facts  go,  it  appears  that  the  solid  masses  of  the  globe  as 
the  rocks,  have  little  influence  upon  crops ;  but  at  the  same  time 
cultivation  never  fails  to  produce  its  influence,  that  of  impoverish- 
ing the  soil 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  report  that  the  soils  of  the  Southern 
States  are  not  only  formed  from  the  rocks  of  the  country,  but  that 
they  remain  upon  the  place  where  they  are  formed  or  in  sittL 
Tlie  proof  may  be  found  in  every  railroad  cutting  from  Virginia  to 
Alabama.  Wherever  a  quartz  vein  penetrated  the  rock  it  remains 
unchanged  in  position,  it  presents  the  interesting  and  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  an  irregular  band  which  seems  now  to  have  been 
forced  through  yielding  and  soft  materials.  Quartz  veins  standing 
up  for  20  feet  unsupported  except  by  soft  yielding  materials.  It  is 
rare  to  see  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  New  York  or  New  England. 
There,  at  some  former  period  such  soft  materials  with  their  veins 
of  quartz  were  swept  off  by  a  mighty  flood  of  waters.  This  erosion 
no  doubt  extended  deeply  or  down  to  the  solid  plane  of  rock.  No 
flood  however,  has  disturbed  the  debris  of  rocks  in  North-Carolina, 
and  hence  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  debris  is  really  one  of  the 
most  ancient  products  of  the  globe,  equaling  in  age  the  Silurian  or 
Devonian  systems ;  still  there  is  no  clue  by  which  its  age  can  be 
exactly  determined,  it  is  now  a  soil  often  25  to  60  feet  deep.  This 
condition  of  the  soil  no  doubt  has  some  important  influence  upon 
Its  agricultural  capabilities.  Tlie  plough  in  many  places  must  con- 
tinue to  bring  up  for  years  an  unexhausted  soil  where  the  mass  is 
penetrable.  This  new  soil  turned  up  by  deep  plo  ighing,  however, 
is  necessarily  coarse,  especially  where  it  is  derived  from  the  coarse 
schists,  as  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  hence  it  requires  before  it  is  really 
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prepared  to  receive  a  crop  to  be  exposed  to  the  chemical  inflnence 
of  the  air  and  the  action  of  frosts  whose  eflTects  are  mainly  to  in- 
crease its  fineness. 

§  13.  Simple  bodies  enumerated  in  a  foregoing  paragraph  seem 
to  require  a  fnller  notice,  particularly  as  to  their  properties  or  func- 
tions as  soil  elemente.  When  either  of  them  is  isolated  they  ap- 
pear to  be  neutral  bodies ;  that  is,  they  manifest  but  little  disposi- 
tion to  form  combinations.  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  would  re- 
main in  contact  with  each  other  for  ages  without  entering  into 
combination.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  never  combine  when  con- 
fined together  in  a  vessel.  A  force  is  necessary  ti»  eifect  it  in  either 
case.  A  flame  however,  unites  them  suddenly,  attended  with  a 
violent  explosion.  When  burnt  in  streams  issuing  from  small 
orifices,  they  combine  evolving  great  heat  and  intense  light.  The 
product  of  combination  is  water,  and  nothing  else.  Most  bodies 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen ;  and  hence,  it  is  an  element 
common  to  most  solids.  The  air  or  atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  water,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  iron  rust  of 
iron  and  oxygen  ;  potash,  of  oxygen  and  potassium ;  soda,  of  oxy- 
gen and  sodium ;  lime,  of  oxygen  and  calcium.  The  general 
term  for  compounds  of  the  metals  with  oxygen  is,  *oxide,  as  <  xide 
of  iron,  manganese,  lead,  copper,  <fec.  Oxygen  when  isolated  is 
always  aeriform ;  and  has  never  been  condensed  into  a  solid  or 
liquid.  It  is  the  essential  element  in  combustion  as  usually  under- 
stood, and  is  the  only  body  capable  of  supporting  life  by  respiration. 
When  the  word  oxygen  occurs  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  remind- 
ed of  it  agency  in  sustaining  life,  and  for  supporting  combustion. 
From  these  two  facts,  we  may  proceed  farther,  and  call  to  mind 
that  it  forms  a  great  class  of  bodies,  called  ooddes.  Neither  can  we 
fail  to  consider  that  it  changes  the  condition  of  all  bodies  with  which 
it  unites.  Water  is  unlike  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  Oxide  ot  iron 
has  no  property  in  common  with  either  of  its  elements. 

§  13.    Htdbogek,  is  the  lightest  body  known,  and  is  always  aei- 
form  except  when  in  combination.     It  has  neither  taste  or  smell, 


*  The  word  oxide,  properly  terminates  in  ide  and  not  yde,  because  in  framing 
the  nomenclature,  this  termination  was  fixed  upon ;  according  to  idiom  it  would 
be  spelt  axyde. 
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and  18  never  found  in  nature  uucombined  with  other  bodies.  Al* 
though  it  exists  in  many  bodies  as  oils,  and  those  which  are  termed 
arganie^  yet  water  is  the  body  in  which  it  most  abounds — ^not  that 
its  proportion  is  greatest  in  water,  but  the  general  diffusion  of  wa- 
ter over  the  globe  and  in  most  bodies,  makes  it  the  great  source  of 
this  element. 

§  14.  KrTBoaBN,  is  another  aeriform  body,  neutral  and  of  little 
power ;  it  would  seem  almost  destitute  of  affinty,  for  other  bodieS| 
if  we  judge  of  its  perperties  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere.  Indeedi 
though  it  has  feeble  affiinities,  it  is  for  that  reason,  an  element  of 
one  of  the  most  powerfully  corrosive  bodies  known.  Nitric  acid 
for  example  is  only  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  who  ventures  to 
taste  it  the  second  time,  notwithstanding  we  inhale  the  elements  of 
nitric  acid  at  every  breath.  What  substance  is  more  singular  than 
ammonia,  or  harthorn,  which  is  only  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
chemically  combined.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  nitrogen 
performs  important  functions  in  the  soil. 

§  15.  Cabbon,  is  a  solid.  We  feel  relieved  when  a  solid  pres- 
ents itself,  something  to  be  seen  and  handled.  It  is  pure  in  the 
diamond ;  nearly  so  in  anthracite  coal,  and  in  the  purest  charcoal. 
It  has  only  a  feeble  disposition  to  combine  with  other  bodies.  Heat 
materially  puts  its  particles  in  a  combining  state.  It  forms  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  an  aeriform  body  sufficiently  heavy  to  be 
poured  from  a  tumbler.  If  poured  upon  flame  it  extinguishes  it, 
showing  that  though  one  of  its  elements  is  a  combustible  and  the 
other  a  supporter  of  it,  that  it  is  itself  an  extinguisher  when  applied 
to  burning  bodies,  and  hence  has  been  and  may  be  used  to  extin- 
guish fires — when  inhaled,  it  acts  as  poison  to  the  system ;  and  yet 
in  all  organic  bodies  it  is  a  basis  of  support. 

§  17.  The  four  preceding  elements  are  often  called  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  organic  elements  of  bodies ;  because  all  bodies 
which  are  organized  are  composed  mainly  of  them.  The  following 
examples  will  show  more  clearly  than  any  other  statement,  the 
fact  alluded  to.  For  example,  hay,  in  1,000  pounds,  is  composed 
of: 

LM. 

Carbon,    468 

Hydrogen,  •     50 

Oxygen,  «7 

Nitrogen,  16 
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in  which  is  found  90  pounds  of  inorganic  matter  called  ash^  the 
product  of  combnstion.    Potatoes  is  composed  of : 


Owbon,    ,....  440 

Hydrogen,  58 

Oxygen,  447 

Nitrogen 15,  Ash  40  lbs. 

Oats  is  composed  of: 

Carbon, 507 

Hydrogen,   64 

Oxygen,  867 

NitiogeD,  22,  A8b401bs» 

Wheat  is  composed  of: 

Carbon, 461 

Hydrogen,   58 

Oxygen,  484 

Nitrogen,   28, A8h241b8. 

The  constituents  of  animal  bodies  are  quite  different,  though  the 
same  elements  are  usually  found.  Thus  in  lean  beef  blood,  white 
of  ^ggSy  there  is  found : 

Carbon,    55  per  oent 

Hydrogen,   7 

Nitrogen,  16 

Oxygen,   22 

The  propriety,  therefore,  of  calling  these  four  elements  or- 
ganic is  not  improper;  it  is  true,  however,  that  inorganic  mat- 
ter is  always  present.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  wherewith  to 
form  a  species  of  skeleton,  especially  in  such  bodies  as  hay,  oats, 
and  wheat.  In  animal  bodies,  as  hair  and  wool,  sulphur  is  an  im- 
portant element,  as  well  as  phosphorus.  In  the  solid  structures, 
as  bone,  phosphorus,  an  element  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  is 
always  present  in  the  largest  proportion. 

All  good  soils  have  their  organic  parts.  When,  therefore,  the 
organic  constituent  of  a  soil  is  referred  to,  we  are  necessarily  re- 
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minded  of  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  these  four  elements,  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  or  that  it  may  be  resolved  into 
them. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  that  there  are  numerous 
bodies  belonging  «to  the  organic  kingdoms  in  which  nitrogen  is 
absent,  as  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  the  essential  oils. 

§  18.  ScLPHUE  is  a  well  known  substance,  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  a  faint,  peculiar  odor.  It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  giving 
off  at  the  same  time  a  pungent  suffocating  vapor,  which  consists  of 
oxygen  and  sulphurin  combination.  One  pound  of  sulphur  will 
make  three  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitrol.  Sulphur  is 
present  in  many  substances.  Mustard  seed  contains  it  in  a  large 
proportion ;  it  is  also  always  present  in  eggs,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence blackens  silver ;  in  wheat  it  is  present,  particularly  in  its 
gluten ;  also  in  lean  meat,  and  in  hair  and  wool,  in  which  it  forms 
nearly  one-twentieth  of  their  weight.  From  its  constancy  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  it  might  be  inferred  that  its  appli- 
cation to  the  soil  would  be  attended  with  favorable  results.  It  is 
however,  a  striking  example,  illustrating  numerous  other  cases, 
that  in  a  simple  condition  it  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
a  fertilizer,  although  it  is  not  entirely  insoUible  in  water.  It  may 
be  used,  however,  beneficially  in  its  simple  state  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  vegetables  from  the  attack  of  insects,  as  turnips,  cab- 
bages, &c. 

But  the  sulphur  of  organic  bodies,  as  hair,  wool,  mustard  seed, 
is  derived  from  salts  which  contain  it ;  gypsum  furnishes  it ;  and 
other  sulphates,  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  (glauber  salts)  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  etc.  In  this  fact  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
organic  bodies  to  appropriate  elements  which  are  locked  up  in 
chemical  combinations.  Nothing  is  created  in  the  vegetable  tissue ; 
it  is  only  possible  for  it  to  decompose  and  appropriate  such  bodies 
as  they  require  in  growth,  and  each  organ  performs  an  indepen- 
dent office,  and  takes  only  that  which  its  constitution  demands. 
Thus  the  chaff  of  wheat  differs  in  composition  from  the  enclosed 
gi-ain ;  and  the  hair  differs  in  composition  from  the  skin,  upon 
which  it  is  supported. 

§  19.  Phosphorus  is  a  yellowish,  waxy  substance,  extremely 
inflammable,  and  even  consumes  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
does  not  burst  into  a  flame  except  its  temperature  is  slightly  ele- 
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vated.  Friction  upon  a  rongh  board  sets  it  on  fire.  Tlie  common 
lucifer  match  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fa.;t,  and  the  vapor  given 
off  in  the  act  of  combustion  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  phos- 
phorus. 

It  is  generally  diffused  in  the  organic  kingdoms ;  in  certain  parts, 
as  bones,  it  is  far  more  abundant  than  sulphur  in  other  tissues.  It 
is  contained  in  the  substance  of  brain.  Wherever  a  compound 
word,  as  phosphate  of  limey  phosphate  of  soda,  etc.  occurs,  tliey 
will  at  once  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  farmer  the  combustible 
substance,  phosphorus^  or  it  may  be  the  lucifer  maich;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  svlphi/Py  the  simple  body  phjosphonts  connot  be  em- 
ployed directly  as  a  fertilizer.  Combinations  of  it  must  first  be 
formed  with  oxygen,  and  then  the  acid  thus  formed  must  combine 
again  with  bodies  which  are  called  bases,  as  lime  and  potash. 
These  form  the  base  with  which  a  salt  is  the  final  result.  In  the 
condition  of  a  salt  then,  which  is  a  body  composed  of  an  acid  and 
a  base,  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  brought  into  a  condition 
in  which  they  may  be  employed  as  fertilizers.  The  composition  of 
the  salt  is  indicated  by  its  name.  Sulphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
lime,  nitrate  of  lime,  the  latter  mdicating  the  presence  of  nitrogen^ 
And  by  going  back  a  step,  it  will  be  understood  that  nitric  acid  is 
implied,  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

§  20.  The  simple  minerals  from  which  soils  are  mainly  derived, 
are  felspar,  hornblende  and  trap  mica  serpentine,  talc,  carbonate 
of  lime.  Their  composition  which  has  been  given  shows  what  ele- 
ments they  respectively  furnish  for  the  soil.  Silex,  which  we  find 
in  the  condition  of  sand,  is  a  common  product  even  of  serpentine. 
But  of  the  others  we  find  felspar  furnishes  potash  and  soda,  and  one 
kind  of  felspar  furnishes  lime.  Serpentine  and  talc  abounds  in 
magnesia,  and  so,  also,  certain  kinds  of  limestone,  particularly  those 
called  dolomites.  Hornblende  furnishes  lime  and  but  a  trace  of 
potash  or  soda.  Hornblende  is,  however,  generally  of  a  dark  green 
color,  a  color  which  is  mainly  due  to  iron,  and  hence  soils  derived 
from  hornblende  and  trap,  which  is  also  dark  colored,  ai>e  generally 
red,  for  the  reason  that  the  iron  when  set  free  from  its  combina- 
tions, takes  more  oxygen  and  forms  thereby  a  red  peroxide  of  iron. 
When  we  find  a  soil  derived  thus  from  hornblende,  and  knowing 
also  the  composition  of  the  mineral,  we  safely  infer  that  the  soil 
will  contain  a  sufficiency  of  iime.    A  felspar  «oiI  is  <i£ten  gray,  but 
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when  iron  is  present  in  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  graDite,  it 
will  change  to  a  red  which  indicates  a  better  soil  than  the  gray. 
Oranite  soils  are  often  verj  silicions,  in  which  case  they  are  coarse 
and  poor  or  meagre  in  consequence  of  the  great  excess  of  qaartz  in 
the  granite.  The  granite  soils  of  North-Carolina,  however,  are  gene- 
rally very  good,  or  are  less  meagre  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Where  felspar  and  mica  predominate  over  the 
quartz  element  in  granite,  the  soil  resembles  an  hornblende  soil  in 
color,  and  in  composition  we  may  expect  a  larger  per  centage  of 
potash. 

Hence  we  obtain  approximately  several  important  facts  relative 
to  the  composition  of  a  soil  when  we  have  ascertained  its  origin. 
It  will  appear  also,  that  this  information  may  be  obtained  with 
greater  exactitude  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  or  Western 
States,  where  the  soil  has  been  transported  to  a  distance  from  its 
parent  bed. 

§  21.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  original  source  of  nutriment  for 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  may  be  traced  back  to  the  rocks 
and  minerals ;  it  is  still  required  that  we  also  show  as  correctly  as 
possible  how  the  seemingly  insoluble  debris  of  the  globe's  crust  be- 
comes food,  or  is  fitted  for  its  high  and  important  function.  The 
fact  itself  is  based  on  observation  and  experiment.  For  example, 
the  process  of  disintegration  goes  on  under  our  eyes.  We  see  rocks 
crumbling  to  a  coarse  powder  which  becomes  by  the  continuance 
of  atmospheric  action  still  finer.  If  in  any  stage  the  composition  of 
the  rock  is  determined  by  analysis,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  similar 
elements.  But  still  the  debris  may  and  often  does  lose  a  portion 
of  the  mass,  by  solution.  Granite  contains  in  its  felspar,  potash  or 
soda ;  both  substances  are  finally  washed  out  by  water,  or  are  per- 
fectly set  free  from  their  combinations,  and  become  soluble  matters 
in  the  soil  under  other  chemical  states ;  those  for  example,  which 
are  called  organic  salts  of  potash  or  soda.  We  are  required  to  look 
upon  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  eartli  as  in  a  state  of  change ;  every 
particle  is  in  motion,  nothing  at  rest.  Some  compounds  it  is  true, 
are  mnch  more  stable  than  others.  Quartz  for  example,  when  un- 
mixed with  other  bodies,  appears  to  ns  stable.  But  felpar  and 
mica  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
hornblende,  trap,  mica,  serpentine,  talc,  carb.  of  lime,  etc.  A  double 
change  is  in  progress.   Ist,  the  mass  is  mechanically  divided  j  and 
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2d.  It  is  changed  chemically.  A  piece  of  fekpar,  hornblende,  or 
trap  sph'ts  into  tlionsands  of  particles.  The  surface  is  thereby 
greatly  increased.  In  this  condition  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere acts  npon  its  potash.  This  aids  greatly  in  breaking  up 
the  aflSnities  between  the  silex  and  alumine,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  in  the  masses  the  silex  chrystalizes  out;  the  bond  that 
united  all  the  elements  of  felspar  and  formed  an  homogeneous 
mass  is  broken.  In  the  original  compound  as  felspar,  the  mineral 
was  a  silicate  of  alumine  and  potash,  soda  or  lime,  but  carbonic 
acid  having  combined  with  one  of  the  alkalies  and  formed  a  car- 
bonate instead  of  a  silicate,  both  the  silex  and  alumina  are  set  free, 
and  the  particles  of  silex  will  come  together,  and  those  of  the 
alumine  also.  In  the  first  mineral  we  perceive  the  grains  of 
quartz  or  flint,  and  in  the  latter  the  pure  clay.  Molecular  force,  as 
it  is  called,  brings  together  like  particles.  Under  the  operation  of 
these  molecular  forces,  felspar  will  not  be  reformed,  though  all  the 
elements  are  present  at  one  time;  but  in  process  of  time  all  the 
carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out.  An  ultimate  result  which  is 
quite  obvious  from  inspection  of  beds  of  decomposing  granite  is 
the  finding  of  a  pure  white  bed  of  clay,  called  porcelain  clay,  in- 
termixed with  fragments  of  quartz,  together  with  nodules  of  flint, 
as  they  would  be  called,  and  which  are  often  hollow  and  their  in- 
terior lined  with  fine  crystals  of  quartz.  The  nodules  are  derived 
from  the  silex  of  the  felspar,  which  was  in  combination  with  the 
alumine  and  potash.  In  this  condition  we  see  a  perfect  change  of 
state.     Analogous  changes  are  in  progress  all  th^  time. 

§  22.  From  the  foregoing  it  may  bo  seen  that  lime,  potash,  soda, 
silex,  etc.,  are  originally  rock  constituents,  which  by  a  process  of 
decay  become  parts  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  accessible  to  the  roots 
of  plants.  So  also  sulphur  and  phosphorus  belong  to  the  common 
compounds  of  the  earth's  crust.  Tlie  first  is  extremely  abundant 
in  a  class  of  bodies  called  svl/phates  or  exdi^Kides  *y  combinations  of 
metals  with  sulphur,  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  so  generally  difi'used  in 
nature.  It  is  known  to  be  present  by  heating  the  body,  when  the 
peculiar  bluish  flame  appears,  accompanied  with  the  suflbcating 
odor  of  sulphur.  Phosphorus,  though  less  common,  is  probably 
always  diffused  through  granite,  but  it  is  known  to  be  more  con- 
stant and  more  abundant  in  that  class  of  rocks,  called  trap^  in 
which  also  potash  and  other  alkalies  are  constituents.    Hence,  as 
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trap,  when  it  decomposes,  furnishes  an  alnminons  basis  for  a  soil, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  impregnated  with  sniphur,  phosphorus, 
and  tlie  alkalies,  their  soils  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  wheat 
crop.  The  gluten  of  wheat  requires  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as 
well  as  potash  in  certain  combinations. 

The  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  exist  also  as  mineral  bodies 
in  the  soils,  and  also  rocks ;  oxygen  in  combination  with  all  the 
elements  of  soil,  hydrogen  in  water,  and  nitrogen  in  the  nitrates, 
and  the  atmosphere  diffused  in  the  soil,  whore  it  is  an  active  body, 
ever  ready  to  form  ammonia  with  hydrogen  when  water  is  de- 
composed. 

§  23.  A  substance  which  is  not  simple  requires  in  this  place  a 
further  notice,  because  its  ofBce  is  an  important  one  in  the  vegeta- 
ble economy ;  it  is  carbonic  acid.  The  atmosphere  is  regarded  as 
its  source.  It  is,  however,  generated  in  the  soiL  Its  solvent  prop- 
erties are  among  its  most  important  properties.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  feeble  acid,  and  a  feeble  solvent,  water  charged  with  it 
dissolves  rocks,  and  the  indispensable  compound^  phosphcUe  qf  lime^ 
is  dissolved  by  it,  and  being  thereby  brought  into  a  soluble  state 
by  water,  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants  when  diffused 
in  this  menstruum.  In  the  atmosphere  it  forms  only  one  two- 
thousandth  part.  It  is  maintained  that  leaves  absorb  it  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  obtain  thereby  the  carbon  required  to  build  struc- 
tures. Still,  water  in  the  soil  holds  it  in  solution,  and  from  this 
source  it  is  furnished  in  a  direct  way  to  the  vegetable.  It  is  also 
furnished  to  growing  plants  by  peat,  and  the  changes  which  or- 
ganic matter  undergoes  in  the  soil.;  there  is,  therefore,  an  aerial 
source  from  which  the  leaves  or  upper  structures  of  plants  obtain 
it,  and  a  sub-aerial  source  from  whence  the  vegetable  gets  it  by 
the  roots.  The  latter  are  the  channels  by  which  the  former  may 
feed  it  to  his  growing  crop.  The  organic  part  of  the  plant,  that 
in  which  carbon  is  so  abundant,  is  that  which  is  consumed  in  com- 
bustion. Tlie  products  are  all  volatile,  and  hence,  are  dissipated. 
It  is  by  far  the  heaviest  and  most  bulky  part  of  the  vegetable. 
That  \which  is  left  after  combustion  is  the  inorganic  part,  and  con- 
sists of  'lime,  silex,  potash,  inagnesia,  soda,  iron,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  orgftnic  part  of  a  soil  and  variety  of  names  under  which  it  is  known,  changes 
which  it  undergoes,  and  the  formation  of  new  hodtes  by  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen. Fertilizers  in  North-Carolina.  Green  crops.  Mutual  action  of  the  ele- 
ments of  soils  upon  each  other.  Composition  of  one  or  two  of  the  chemical 
products  of  soils  showing  the  source  of  carbon  in  the  plant 

§  24.  The  organic  part  of  a  soil  consist  apparently  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  brown  or  blackish  part, 
and  which  is  consumed  when  ignited.  Its  appearance,  indeed,  is 
due  to  a  species  of  combastion  which  is  carried  just  far  enough  to 
char  the  vegetable  matter.  In  warm  climates  it  is  nearly  all  con- 
sumed^ while  in  cold  it  constantly  accumulates,  and  forms  at  the 
surface  a  coat  of  blackish  mould.  The  term  organic  applies  to  this 
part  of  the  soil.  On  the  mountains  of  this  State  it  is  often  more 
than  a  foot  thick.  In  the  swamps  of  the  eastern  counties  it  is  often 
ten  feet  thick,  while  in  the  midland  counties  it  is  onlj  sufficient  to 
give  a  brown  stain  to  the  surface.  It  does  not  seem  to  accumulate 
in  consequence  of  a  slow  combastion,  or  as  it  may  be  termed  decofy 
which  takes  place. 

In  common  language,  the  organic  part  is  known  under  a  varietj 
of  names,  as  Kumus^  mmild^  vegetable  mould.  It  is,  however,  a 
complex  substance,  and  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  which 
promote  vegetation.  Chemists  have  obtained  several  distinct  sub- 
stances from  it  It  is  really  a  mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies.  A  portion  of  the  organic  matter  is  free,  that  is,  it  is  un^ 
combined  with  the  inorganic  part.  Other  parts  are  in  combination 
with  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  potash,  soda,  &c.  The  latter  are  soluble, 
and  also  fertilizing  matters,  and  play  an  important  part  in  vegeta- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  intermixture  of  organic  and  inorganic  mat- 
ter is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin.  Thus,  organic  matter  being  the 
debris  of  the  vegetables  which  had  grown  upon  the  soil,  it  mast 
necessarily  contain  also  the  inorganic  part  which  belonged  to  the 
living  vegetables.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  mat- 
ter is,  in  the  proper  proportions,  to  be  employed  by  any  sabseqaent 
crop. 

§'SI^.  Yboktabls  Haitbb  after  death  passes  through  a  series  of 
dMaieal  ekaogee,  which  gives  «igin  to  ^  nnaerMS  cpoiponndt 
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fonnd  in  organie  matter.  These  changes  are  diie  mainly  to  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  first  substance  formed  from 
woody  fibre  after  the  death  of  the  plant,  is  uhnio  acid.  Another 
portion  of  oxygen  changes  ulmic  acid  into  hirniic  acid;  and  the 
last  is  changed  iato  geio  addj^,  on  a  farther  oxydatiou  it  passes  into 
crenic  acid ;  and  finally  by  the  same  process  into  apocrenic  acid. 
In  an  old  soil^  all  these  bodies  exist  simultaneonsly.  The  most  im- 
portant, or  those  which  are  immediately  active,  are  the  three  last, 
geic  acid,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acid.  All  the  foregoing  bodies  are 
the  products  of  the  decay  of  plants,  when  exposed  in  the  soil  to 
air  and  moisture.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  by  sight,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  simply  a  homogeneons  brown  substance.  But  it  is 
richly  charged  with  th«  elements  of  fertility. 

We  may  omit  the  details  respecting  the  chemical  constitution  of 
these  bodies.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place,  that  they 
are  feoble  acids ;  and  yet  possess  considerable  affinity  for  inorganic 
matter,  h'me,  magnesia,  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  iron,  etc.;.  so  much 
BO  as  to  combine  and  form  with  them  salts,  which  are  at  once  in 
the  proper  state  to  be  received  as  nutriment  into  the  tissue  of 
growing  vegetables.    This  organic  matter,  however,  is  remarkable 
for  its  affinity  for  ammonia ;  the  result,  therefore,  is  that  this  im- 
portant substance  may  be  detected  in  vegetable  mould,  though  it 
may  be  chemically  uncombined  with  the  foregoing  acids  j  it  may 
be  present  as  a  mixture,  yet  being  present,  it  will  be  disposed  and 
ready  to  combine  with  the  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  in  both  of 
which  nitrogen  may  be  always  detected.     Organic  salts,  formed  by 
the  union  of  organic  acids,  with  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  ammonia, 
etc.,  are  the  proper  food  for  plants;  and  hence,  it  will  be  a  maxim 
with  the  farmer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  those  sub- 
stances reqnire  to  increase  it  upon  all  occasions  which  occur.    The 
greater  the  amount  of  these  salts  in  hie  soil,  the  greater  his  crops. 
§  26.  From  t)ie  foregoing  statements  we  may  deduce  the  follow- 
ing principle,  that  there  is  a  mutual  action  of  the  organic  and  vnor- 
ganic  parts  of  the  soil  upon  each  other ,  and  thai  to  this  amotion  fer- 
tiliiy  is,  in  a  great  meas^ire,  due. 

In  order  that  these  mutual  actions  may  be  better  understood,  we 
proceed  farther  and  state,  that  those  substances  which  are  called 
silicates,  have  but  a  slight  if  any  tendency  to  act  upon  each  other. 
They  are,  however,  gradually  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  the 
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effect  of  which  is  to  form  with  the  base  of  the  silicate  a  carbonate. 
Thns  in  the  case  of  granite  and  similar  compounds,  the  felspar  and 
mica  which  are  silicates,  are  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  alkali,  as 
potash,  or  alkaline  earths,  as  lime  and  magnesia,  or  even  iron  and 
manganese  of  the  rock,  lose  their  silica,  or  are  disengaged  there- 
from; and  the  carbonic  acid  combines  with  them.  These  being 
soluble  compounds,  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  and  carried  to  the 
sea,  while  the  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina,  or  its  pure  form,  remains 
behind.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  soil  is  relatively  richer 
in  clay  than  before,  and  the  longer  the  chemical  changes  are  going 
on,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  clay  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  experience  that  soils  become  stiffer  by  cultivation.  By  this  pro- 
cess they  become  less  adapted  in  the  course  of  time  to  certain  crops 
in  consequence  of  this  change  of  constitution.  Large  districts 
which  once  grew  the  peach  luxuriantly,  seem  to  have  lost  in  part  the 
power  or  ability,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  peach  tree  does  not  thrive  so 
well  in  the  oldest  districts  of  New  York  and  New  England,  as  it 
did  in  the  early  period  of  their  settlement.  It  is  not  possible  prob- 
ably to  be  satisiied  fully  with  respect  to  the  cause  why  the  peach 
b  cultivated  with  difficulty,  but  the  fact  that  the  soil  by  cultivation 
becomes  more  close  and  compact,  may  be  remotely  connected  with 
the  change  we  have  stated.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  change  of 
climate,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  climate  has  changed,  and  hence 
we  are  disposed  to  refer  the  change  in  question  to  a  change  in  the 
soil. 

§  27.  In  North-Carolina  the  natural  supply  of  fertilizer  exists  in 
the  marls  of  the  lower  counties,  together  with  the  organic  matter 
of  the  swamps  and  bogs.  The  two  exist  often  in  juxtaposition. 
Experience  has  proved  that  marl  applied  to  exhausted  lands  is  often 
injurious.  Now  this  exhaustion  extends  to  the  organic  matter, 
though  it  also  exists  in  its  inorganic  also.  But  experience  further 
proves,  that  however  large  a  quantity  ot  the  latter  is  applied,  little 
benefit  is  secured  so  long  as  the  first  deficiency  exists.  We  may 
see  the  reason  why  no  organic  salts  can  be  formed  in  the  absence 
of  organic  matter.  The  inorganic  matter  cannot  find  the  proper 
elements  with  which  to  combine,  and  which  the  constitution  of  the 
vegetable  requires.  Tlio  practical  inference  is,  that  marls  should 
be  composted  with  organic  matter,  as  leaves,  straw,  and  weeds, 
which  are  free  from  seeds,  or  anything  which  has  lived.     Or,  an- 
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Other  plan  may  be  pursued — supply  the  organic  matter  from  a 
green  crop,  as  a  crop  of  peas,  ploughed  in.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
State,  clover  or  bnck*wheat  may  be  resorted  to.  The  gain  arising 
from  the  latter  practice,  arises  from  the  ability  of  these  crops  to 
take  from  the  atmosphere  the  organic  elements,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  soil,  a  process  over  which  the  planter  or  farmer  has  no  con- 
trol, except  the  institution  of  means.  Under  many  circumstances, 
tlie  organic  matter  may  be  supplied  more  cheaply  by  sowing  seed 
than  by  composting. 

The  importance  of  organic  matter  in  soils  has  been  sustained  by 
the  experience  of  ages ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  this  point  was 
denied  by  the  ablest  Chemists  of  the  age.  It  was  maintained,  that 
the  ash  or  the  inorganic  part  gave  to  the  soil  all  that  was  impor- 
tant, and  hence  certain  practices  were  recommended  which  were 
in  accordance  with  this  theory,  such  as  burning  manures,  burning 
turf  and  the  like.  Happily,  this  question  has  been  set  at  rest,  and 
the  best  Chemists  admit  those  views  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  confirmed  independently  of  chemistry. 

§  28.  But  the  point  which  bears  more  immediately  upon  the 
principle  respecting  mutual  actions,  comes  in  play  subsequently  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  silicates ;  which,  so  far  as  inorganic  mat- 
ter is  concerned,  are  inert ;  but  the  lime  and  alkalies  once  freed 
from  their  original  combinations  with  silica,  becomes  fitted  to  act 
at  once  upon  organic  matter,  and  form  with  it  salts.  This  decom- 
position may  take  place  where  no  organic  matter  exists  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  happens  that  organic  com- 
pounds furnish  also  carbonic  acid  to  the  soil ;  for  it  is  displaced 
when  carbonate  of  lime  or  potash  is  acted  upon  by  an  organic  salt 
Crenic  acid,  acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime,  sets  free  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  acts  upon  the  silicates  to  decompose  them, 
and  thereby  sets  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth  also  free.  There  is 
then  a  double  mutual  action,  as  it  were,  constantly  going  on  in  the 
soil,  by  which  nutriment  is  furnished  to  the  crop.  Some  physiolo- 
gists maintain  that  the  presetioe  of  a  living  hody^  as  the  root  of  a 
growing  plant,  effects  decomposition  similar  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  converting  starch  into  sugar.  However  this  may 
be  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  root  has  power  to  act  and 
effect  changes  upon  the  elements  of  soil  which  are  unknown  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  and  many  substances  which  are  insoln- 
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ble  by  chemical  agencies,  become  soluble  by  the  action  of  the  roots 
of  vegetables. 

§  29.  The  foregoing  facts  and  principle  do  not  change  at  all  the 
action  of  the  farmer  ;  they  go  to  sustain  his  practice  in  providing 
fertilizers  by  means  of  composts,  formed  by  mixing  the  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies  together,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
time  and  opportunity  to  effect  those  chemical  changes,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  These  never  fail,  while  fertilizers  in  other  statea 
do.  The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  soil,  and  which  are  mostly  due  to  the  presence  of 
organic  matter.  All  the  facts  go  to  prove  the  importance  of 
organic  matter,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  to  supply  it  when 
from  any  cause  it  is  wanting  or  deficient  in  quantity. 

§  30.  In  addition  to  the  lime  and  other  mineral  bodies  which 
the  organic  salts  furnish  to  plants,  it  is  plain  that  carbon  is  also  one 
of  the  elements  supplied.  To  make  this  plain  we  annex  the  com- 
position of  one  or  two  of  these  organic  bodies.  Humate  of  am- 
monia consists  of: 

Carbon,  64.76 

Hydrogen, 5.06 

Oxygen,    ...  26.22 

Nitrogen, 8.97 

Humate  of  ammonia,  it  will  be  perceived,  contains  more  than 
half  its  weight  of  ^ar&on,  which  maybe  taken  up  in  the  circulating 
sap. 

fiumic  acid  is  composed  of: 

Carbon,   66.80 

Hydrogen, 4.28 

Oxygen, 26.82 

It  will  follow,  from  the  foregoing,  that  carbon,  which  forms  the 
largest  part  of  a  vegetable,  is  not  derived  entirely  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  soil,  through  the  medium  of  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
furnishes  at  least  a  part  of  this  essential  element.  In  certain  plants, 
as  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  it  is  very  possible  that  all  the  carbon  is 
derived  from  the  soil ;  while  in  beans,  clover,  lucerne,  etc.,  a  large 
proportion  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  soils  differ.  Circulation  of  water  in  the  soil  with  its 
saline  matter.  Capability  of  bearing  drouth.  How  to  escape  from  the  effects 
of  drouth.     Temperature  of  soils.     Influenced  by  color.     Weight  of  soils,  etc 

§  31.  The  mechanical  or  physical  couditious  of  soils  differ  accord- 
ing to  their  composition,  and  these  physical  differences  must  not 
be  disregarded.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clay  soil  contains  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances,  more  water  than  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  mucli  more  than  sand  alone.  This  fact  may  or  may  not 
become  a  serious  injury  to  growing  crops.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  season.  If  it  is  very  wet  serious  injury  may  be  expected,  or  if 
it  is  very  dry  the  crop  will  suffer,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  All 
surfaces,  whether  composed  of  clay  or  sand,  become  dry  by  the 
evaporation  of  water,  and  the  evaporation  not  only  effects  the  sur- 
face but  extends  to  a  great  depth  ;  water  seems  to  rise  up  to  the 
surface  from  beneath  to  supply  the  waste.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  saline  matter  upon  the  surface 
in  dry  weather,  which  has  been  in  solution  in  the  water  brought  to 
the  surface  by  this  process.  In  many  places  in  Wake  county,  N. 
C,  the  naked  soil  in  ditches  is  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  sul- 
phates or  iron  and  alnmine,  an  astringent  salt  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. This  incrustion  is  formed  only  when  there  is  a  drouth  ;  it  is 
a  gradual  process.  In  countries  where  a  whole  season  is  dry,  the 
soil  becomes  whitened  with  salts.  Rains  dissolve  them  and  they 
sink  again  into  the  soil,  though  a  portion  will  be  carried  away  by 
water.  An  effect  of  a  drouth  upon  a  clay  soil  is  to  cause  a  shrink- 
age of  the  mass.  It  will  then  become  still  more  diflScult  for  roots 
to  penetrate  it,  and  hence,  when  drouth  occurs  early  in  the  season, 
the  crop  is  starved  for  want  of  nutriment,  the  roots  cannot  spread 
through  an  impervious  mass.  But  sand  simply  dries  without  di- 
minishing its  bulk,  but  this  process  takes  place  with  greater  rapiditj' 
than  upon  clay  soils,  the  latter  being  close  and  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  the  former. 

§  32.  The  rise  of  water  to  the  surface  from  beneath,  is  familiarly 
illustrated  by  the  putting  of  water  into  the  saucer  of  a  flower  pot; 
its  rise  to  the  surface  is  well  known.    Flower  pots  are  watered  with 
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commoQ  rain  water  or  charged  with  fertih'zing  matter  whicli  is  con- 
veyed to  the  roots.  In  long  continued  dronths  when  tlie  water 
rises  from  a  depth  of  4  or  6  fpet,  instead  of  carrying  np  matter  com- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  astringent  salts  take  their 
place,  injurious  effects  to  vegetation  take  place  in  addition  to  those 
which  arise  directly  from  the  want  of  rain.  These  injurious  salts 
are  easily  corrected  by  the  use  of  lime  or  marl.  When  they  reach 
the  neighborhood  of  the  roots  if  lime  is  present,  it  will  decompose 
the  salts  and  form  gypsum.  Fruit  trees  which  send  their  roots 
deeply  into  the  soil  are  often  injured  by  the  presence  of  these  salts. 
From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  subsoil  should  be 
examined  for  poisonous  salts,  and  when  the  ditches  or  deep  layers  are 
exposed  in  cuttings  for  roads,  and  should  become  partially  incrnsted 
with  astringent  salts,  it  will  be  important  to  institute  means  for 
correcting  this  condition  of  the  deep  subsofl. 

§  33.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  those  varieties  which  are 
purely  clay  or  sand.  Composition  may  modify  results  materially ; 
if  for  example  a  soil  whose  composition  retains  a  preponderance  of 
clay  and  yet  has  a  due  admixture  of  organic  matter  and  lime,  its 
ability  to  stand  a  drouth  is  greatly  increased — for  organic  matter 
and  lime  not  only  retain  moisture  strongly,  but  they  affect  the  tex- 
ture favorably,  and  counteract  the  tendency  to  excess  in  shrinkage. 

§  34.  As  drouths  in  North-Carolina  are  much  more  injurious  than 
excess  of  rain,  it  becomes  a  question  of  importance  to  know  how 
to  guard  against  their  effects.  Tlie  first  point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to 
drain  deeply.  This  will  affect  gradually  the  texture  of  the  clay  ; 
it  will  become  more  porous,  while  its  natural  aflSnity  for  water  will 
not  be  diminished  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  sufficiently  retentive  while 
the  excess  of  water  will  be  drained  off.  Clay  may  be  regarded  as 
requiring  a  specitic  amount  of  water;  but  at  the  same  time  its  ca- 
pacity for  receiving  and  iiolding  a  greater  quantity  than  this,  is 
proved  by  experience.  Another  change  may  be  affected  by  the 
free  use  of  organic  matter,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  makes 
it  porous.  In  the  cultivation  of  not  only  clay  soils,  but  sandy  ones, 
crops  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  surface  may 
be  protected  by  the  shade  of  the  growing  crop.  To  be  able  to 
plant  early,  in  clay  soils  especially,  the  water  must  be  disposed  of 
by  drainage.  Two  weeks  may  be  saved  in  many  cases  by  drain- 
age ;  that  is,  the  land  will  admit  of  the  plough  two  weeks  earlier 
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in  drained,  than  in  nndrained  lands.  Give  a  crop  of  corn  two 
weeks  more  of  growth  than  another  piece  equally  well  prepared, 
and  the  former  will  live  throngh  an  ordinary  drouth  without  in- 
jury, while  the  latter  will  not  become  half  a  crop. 

§  35.  Absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air  takes  place  principally 
during  the  night,  and  unabsorbative  power  is  less  in  sandy  than 
clayey  soils.  This  respite  from  heat,  which  causes  so  much  evapo- 
ration during  the  day  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Even  when 
dew  does  not  fall,  soils  take  a  small  quantity  of  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere. A  stifi'  clay,  it  is  said,  sometimes  absorbs  one-thirtieth 
part  of  its  own  weight.  Dry  peat  will  also  absorb  nearly  as  much, 
but  its  power  depends  upon  its  condition ;  if  very  fine  it  absorbs 
more  than  clay;  if  coarse,  less.  Tlie  best  condition  of  a  soil  is  with- 
out doubt  a  mixture  of  clay  and  organic  matter,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  droughts. 

§  86.  The  surface  temperature  of  soils  differ  according  to  their 
composition.  Water  in  all  soils  favors  a  low  temperature  because 
the  evaporation  carries  off  heat  in  the  invisible  vapor  which  rises 
from  the  surface.  So  long  as  an  active  evaporation  goes  on  the 
surface  continues  cold,  hence  in  swamps  and  bogs  where  the  sup- 
ply is  inexhaustible,  very  slight  changes  only  occur  during  the 
summer.  When  the  surface  becomes  dry  it  begins  to  rise,  and  if 
the  air  is  only  60°  or  70°  in  the  shade,  the  soil  will  absorb  and  accu- 
mulate heat  and  may  rise  to  90°  or  100°. 

Color  has  much  effect  upon  temperature.  Tlie  darker  the  color, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  greater  is  the  absorbative  power.  The 
correctness  of  the  common  opinion  with  respect  to  the  natural  cold- 
ness of  light  colored  clay  soils  is  correct. 

§  37.  It  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion from  an  acre  of  fresh  ploughed  land  is  equal  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  hour  for  the  first  and  second  days  after  plowing. 
The  rapid  evaporation  diminishes  every  day.  Evaporation  begins 
again  by  hoeing,  but  the  moist  surface  thus  exposed  has  other  func- 
tions besides  the  evaporative  one.  Moist  surfaces  are  much  better 
absorbents  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  than  dry  ones,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  effects  of  stirring  the  soil  often,  arises  from  its  in- 
crease in  absorbative  power.  Water  in  the  soil  is  disposed  of  by 
forest  leaves  or  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.   A  single  tree  8J  inches  in 
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di^imeter  and  30  feet  high  expired  from  leaves  in  12  honrs  333,072 
grains  of  water. 

§  38.  Anacreof  woodland  evaporates  31,000  pounds  in  12  hours. 
During  the  sninmer,  embracing  92  days,  the  whole  amount  of 
evaporation  will  amount  to  2,852,000  pounds.  Forests  and  vege- 
tation generally  largely  aid  the  disposal  of  excessive  water  in  the 
spring.  Water  of  course  accumulates  in  the  soil  during  winter. 
Our  wells  receive  their  supply  and  springs  have  their  sources  of 
water  replenished. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  removal  of  forests  presents  a  seem- 
ing anomaly,  for  where  large  tracts  of  country  are  shorn  of  their 
trees  and  forests,  there  the  head-waters  of  our  rivers  fail  or  dimin- 
ish. Evaporation  is  greatest  from  a  shorn  surface,  and  a  country 
is  on  the  road  to  ruin  when  its  woodlands  are  mostly  destroyed  or 
consigned  to  the  axe. 

But  woodlands  require  a  change.  Eotation  'is  as  necessary  to 
the  forest  as  to  the  successive  crops  of  the  farmer.  We  see  this 
in  the  death  of  pines  over  large  areas  of  this  State.  The  idea  that 
death  was  caused  wholly  by  insects  is  fallacious.  Ip  it  we  see,  in 
part  at  least,  a  natural  effort  to  change  the  kind  of  vegetation. 
Oaks  and  hickory  replace  the  pines.  For  hundreds  of  years  pines 
had  been  the  staple  products  of  large  tracts  in  this  State.  Is  it 
therefore  remarkable  that  a  light  soil  containing  the  true  pabu- 
lum of  life  for  the  pine,  should  have  been  nearly  exhausted  and 
the  pine  should  have  thereby  become  weakened  and  more  liable 
to  disease  than  formerly  ? 

§  39.  The  absolute  weight  of  different  soils  is  also  variable.  A 
cubic  foot  of  clay,  with  its  moisture,  weighs  about  116  pounds. 
Tlie  same  quantity  of  damp  sand  141 ;  while  peat,  with  its  water, 
weighs  only  about  81  pounds.  The  weight  of  soils  affects  the  labor 
of  tillage.  More  force  is  required  to  lift  a  sandy  soil  than  a  clay. 
But  the  texture  or  compactness  of  an  undraiued  clay  soil  more 
than  makes  up  for  its  less  weight. 

In  every  point  of  view  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to  ameliorate 
the  mechanical  condition  of  his  plantation.  The  first  point  requir- 
ing attention  is  its  water  or  drainage,  for  when  a  soil  is  water  soaked, 
good  crops  are  only  to  be  made  in  the  most  favorable  season. 

A  subsoil  of  clay  beneath  sand  is  ameliorated  by  draining,  though 
the  top  may  appear  to  be  suflSciently  dry ;  for  the  clay  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  just  as  the  filled  saacor  beneath 
the  flower  pot. 

§  40.  We  may  recognise  in  all  these  facts  two  currents  which 
may  be  found  in  soils ;  a  downward  current,  which  disposes  of 
surface  water,  and  an  upward  current,  when  the  surface  water  has 
become  exhausted.  This  arrangement  is  a  wise  one,  for  if  there 
were  no  upward  currents  plants  w6uld  perish,  both  for  want  of  nu- 
triment and  water  during  drouths.  This  result  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  cereals  and  cultivated  crops, 
than  in  the  plants  which  grow  naturally  in  the  soil. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Mechanical  treatment  of  soils.  Deep  plowing.  Advantages  of  draining.  Open 
drains.  Plowing.  Objects  attained  by  plowing.  Harrowing.  Roller.  Im- 
provement of  soils  by  mixture.     Hoeing.     Effects  of  hoeing. 

§  41.  No  doubt  the  proper  mechanical  treatment  of  soils  is  the 
most  important  part  of  husbandry  and  farming.  By  mechanical 
treatment  we  mean  plowing,  hoeing,  harrowing,  etc.  If  contrasted 
witli  the  chemical  treatment  or  witli  the  use  ot  manures,  it  will  be 
evident  that  unless  the  mechanical  treatment  is  rights  much  of  the 
labor  and  expense  of  manuring  will  bo  lost.  Probably  there  is  no 
part  of  farming  which  is  executed  so  poorly  in  North-Carolina  as 
tlie  median ical  treatment  of  soils.  It  fails  to  be  effective  for  want 
of  depth.  It  is  true,  we  believe,  that  climate  should  be  considered 
when  the  question  of  deep  plowing  is  to  be  answered.  That  regard 
should  be  had  to  climate  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  with  respect  to  the  evaporation  from  freshly 
plowed  surfaces.  Under  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  the  Southern  States,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether 
the  plowing  which  in  New-York  is  called  deep  plowing^  from  12  to 
14  inches  deep,  might  not  result  in  two  great  a  loss  of  water.  But 
whether  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  or  no^  it  will 
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be  found  true  that  deeper  plowing  than  is  usually  practiced  will  be 
attended  with  greater  success. 

Preparatory  to  plowing  stands  draining  *  not  always,  but  fre- 
quently. An  important  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  any 
given  tract  requires  this  preliminary  treatment.  Observation  may 
readily  return  the  reply.  If  water  stands  upon  the  surface  only  a 
few  hours  after  a  rain,  it  is  probable  draining  will  benefit  the  tract 
where  it  stands.  If  a  bed  of  clay  lies  near  the  surface  it  is  called 
for  even  if  the  top  is  sand.  All  swamps  and  bogs  of  coni*ge  require 
it.  In  all  the  eastern  counties  there  is  a  continuous  bed  of  imper- 
vious brick  clay,  which  often  is  not  less  than  one  foot  from  the 
surface,  and  its  materials  are  often  blended  with  the  sand  where  it 
lies  deper.  This  yellowish  white  clay  will  frequently  be  found 
cropping  out  in  ravines  where  its  position  may  be  determined,  a.id 
having  determined  its  position,  it  will  aid  in  solving  the  question 
of  drainage.  This  bed  of  clay  varies  from  four  to  s^ven  feet 
thick,  and  is  overlaid,  and  also  underlaid  with  sand.  These  sand 
beds  vary  in  thickness,  and  are  always  above  the  marls,  unless  we 
reckon  among  marls  the  recent  shell  bed  of  the  coast.  In  drain- 
age it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  through  the  brick  clay;  it  is  sufficient 
to  cut  deeply  into  it,  though  the  drainage  will  be  more  perfect  if 
it  is  cut  through.  Another  indication  of  the  necessity  of  special 
drainage  is  furnished  where  springs  issue  near  the  surface.  These 
are  always  thrown  out  by  an  impervious  stratum.  This  impervious 
stratum  may  be  sought  for  in  ravines,  or  by  boring  with  an  auger 
of  a  suitable  length ;  its  depth  beneath  the  surface  may  thereby 
be  determined. 

§  42.  Sandy  clays  which  are  sufficiently  cohesive  to  be  formed 
into  balls  by  the  hand  when  moistened,  will  require  drainage.  In 
drainage  we  not  only  have  regard  to  surface  water,  to  draw  that 
off,  but  we  must  cut  inio  the  impervious  stratum  sufficiently  deep 
to  take  out  the  water  confined  in  its  upper  layers  or  beds.  Other- 
wise the  soil  will  rest  on  a  bed  always  saturated  with  water,  and 
always  giving  it  off  from  the  surface  in  vapor,  and  hence,  will 
maintain  a  surface  too  cool  for  the  growth  of  cotton  or  corn. 

Another  fact  should  be  thought  of  and  considered.  Old  soils 
become  more  compact  and  clayey  by  cultivation;  and  though  in 
its  new  state  crops  were  sure  and  certain,  yet,  in  process  of  time, 
a  change  takes  place.    The  greatest  change  is  in  the  subsoil,  which 
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becomes  partially  consolidated  by  the  infiltration  of  the  oxide  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Free  percolation  is  stopped,  and  this 
partially  indurated  stratum  should  be  cut  through  to  restore  a  free 
passage  of  water.  Breaking  it  up  with  a  subsoil  plow  is  not  suf- 
iicient  with  many  persons;  this  pan,  as  it  is  called,  must  not  bo 
cut.  Experience,  however,  justifies  it,  and  no  harm  ever  follows 
from  the  practice. 

§  43.  Drainage  has  been  spoken  of  and  recommended  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  bat  one  or  two  advantages  should  be  more  dis- 
tinctly stated.  It  is  the  openness  which  follows,  and  by  which  air 
penetrates  freely  the  strata.  The  advantages,  or  it  should  be  said 
the  necessity  for  oxygen  in  the  soil,  is  ahsoluU^  especially  where 
organic  matter  exists,  for  we  have  shown  that  oxygen  must  change 
the  vegetable  fibre  into  humates^  geates^  and  crenic  and  apocrenic 
ncids^  etc.  All  these  changes  are  accompanied  with  the  disengage- 
ment too  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  vegetable  fibre  is  confined  in 
wet  soils,  it  is  converted  into  a  peat  only,  in  which  state  it  is  not 
fitted  for  vegetable  assimilation.  But  in  soils  a^V  must  circulate; 
and  when  it  is  too  close  and  compact,  circulation  can  be  effected 
only  by  drainage. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  plain  drainage  effects  two  objects : 

§  44.  1-  It  raises  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  sending  the 
water  in  snbterranean  channels  to  distant  parts.  2.  It  opens  the 
texture  of  soil  and  permits  the  free  passage  of  atmospheric  air. 
Both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  wants  of  vegetation  are  provi- 
ded for  by  drainage.  Among  the  advantages  of  draining  one  has 
already  been  fully  stated ;  but  still,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  by 
it  seed  time  comes  earlier^  where  soil  is  drained,  and  it  may  and  will 
happen  that  to  an  earlier  planting  a  good  crop  is  mainly  due.  A 
result  of  this  kind,  together  with  a  larger  crop  for  one  or  two  sea- 
sons, will  more  than  pay  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  operation. 

But  when  a  general  system  of  drainage  for  the  country  has  been 
carried  cat,  the  general  health  of  all  its  citizens  will  be  secured. 
Stagnant  pools  will  not  exist ;  the  water  of  wells  will  be  improved 
and  the  climate  will  be  measurably  changed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  the  sanitary  effects  of  good  drainage.  Tlie 
great  sonrce  of  intermittent  fever  is  in  stagnant  waters.  It  ia  true 
we  cannot  prevent  the  freshets  which  give  origin  to  miasmata,  bat 
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even  here,  drainage  will  have  a  salutary  influence  by  carrying  off 
at  an  earlier  day  the  surplus  waters. 

The  volume  of  this  water  is  replaced  by  air.  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  a  very  injportant  change  must  necessarily  take  place.  While 
soared  with  water,  which  contains  but  little  air,  no  chemical 
changes  take  place  which  produce  fertilizing  matter.  The  changes 
are  preparatory  only,  but  the  peaty  matter  or  peat  itself,  will  re- 
main peat,  or  become  real  coal  forever.  But  draw  off  the  water 
and  replace  it  by  atmospheric  air  with  its  active  principle,  oxygen^ 
and  a  new  order  of  things  begins. 

§  45.  Drainage  is  not  neglected  in  North-Carolina,  but  its  sys- 
tem is  defective.  Open  drains  are  usually  made;  they  effect  the 
object  less  perfectly  than  tile  draining  when  properly  laid  down. 
The  former  are  obstructed  by  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  the  banks 
are  in  part  closed  to  the  free  exit  of  water.  They  are  also  incon- 
venient, and  hence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  tile  will  be  used.  These  remarks,  however,  are  applicable 
to  the  uplands,  the  swamps  must  be  drained  by  open  ditches  and 
canals. 

§  46.  The  operation  next  in  importance  to  drainage  is  plowing. 
By  the  plow  the  surface  is  designed  to  be  pulverized,  should  be 
pulverized,  or  else  the  operation  is  badly  performed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  must  be  right,  or  else  it  will  be  imperfect,  how- 
ever skilful  the  holder  of  the  plow  may  be.  If  wet,  it  should  not 
be  undertaken.  This  is  a  settled  and  well  known  point,  but  it  is 
not  always  observed,  for  a  large  amount  of  pressing  work  in  the 
spring  may  in  one  sense  compel  a  farmer  to  plow  before  the  soil  is 
dried.  Plowing  is  an  old  custom,  and  the  experience  of  the  world 
says  that  nations  have  prospered  and  communities  prospered  in  the 
direct  ratio  that  this  operation  approaches  perfection.  We  throw 
out  of  mind  all  that  iji  done  in  a  new  soil  full  of  roots  and  stumps. 
Great  crops  of  corn  have  been  raised  where  the  plow  could  not 
run.  But  every  old  country  where  roots,  stumps  and  briars  have 
been  disposed  of  and  the  soil  has  found  its  level,  there  the  plow 
must  run.  The  importance  of  plowing  is  felt  everywhere,  is  shown 
by  the  inventions  of  mechanics  and  farmers  to  perfect  the  machine 
and  make  an  instrument  which  is  adapted  to  all  surfaces  and  depths 
to  which  the  machine  may  be  driven  by  cattle  and  the  hand  of 
man.    The  evil  arising  fixmi  plowing  wet  land  is  the  Imnpy  oondl- 
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tion  of  the  furrow  mass,  and  as  these  dry  they  become  really  indu- 
rated iu  the  sun,  and  the  consequence  frequently  is,  that  such  a 
condition  of  the  soil  remains  for  one  or  two  years. 

Another  important  principle  differinfi^  in  kind  from  the  foregoing 
is,  that  furrows  should  not  run  down  hill ;  they  should  encircle  the 
knowl  or  hill-side  in  order  to  divert  streams  from  a  direct  descent, 
and  thereby  cut  a  side-hill  ditch  and  finally  lead  to  the  formation 
of  unseemly  gullies.  These,  however,  are  not  only  unseemly,  but 
monstrous  evils,  and  especial  care  needs  be  taken  in  working  the 
soils  overlying  the  free-stones  of  this  State.  The  first  thing  to  be 
effected  in  plowing  is  good  pulverization,  the  next  is  to  open  the 
soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  roots  to  spread  themselves,  and  an 
indirect  benefit  is  secured  when  these  two  ends  are  accomplished, 
that  of  helping  a  crop  through  a  drought  without  injur3\  Tlie 
reader  will  understand  the  mode  in  which  this  comes  to  pass  by 
applying  the  principles  already  stated. 

\  Washing  and  the  formation  of  gullies  Js  also  prevented  in  part 
by  deep  plowing.  The  subsoil  plow  is  called  into  requisition  to 
deepen  furrows,  but  not  to  bring  the  broken  substance  to  the  sur- 
face. By  deep  plowing,  espccialiy  if  aided  by  the  subsoil  plow, 
the  soil  will  absorb  double  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  hence,  di- 
minish the  amount  which  would  otherwise  escape  in  streams  over 
the  surface,  and  thereby  carry  off  good  soil,  and  tend  to  the  for- 
mation of  gullies. 

Pulverization,  an  open,  porous  condition  for  roots  to  penetrate, 
depth  for  absorption  of  rain,  together  with  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
mattei*s  of  the  soil  and  fertilizers,  are  objects  to  be  attained  by 
plowing.    These  are  all  to  be  kept  in  view. 

§  47.  The  harrow  and  bush  become  necessary  to  break  the  lumps 
and  form  an  even  surface  for  the  reception  of  seed. 

The  whole  operation  of  seeding  and  providing  for  the  germina- 
tion of  seed  is  completed  by  a  heavy  roller.  This  acts  super- 
ficially, but  fewer  seed  are  lost  by  its  employment,  especially  small 
seeds.  Let  a  person  step  upon  a  celery  bed  and  he  will  find  that 
double  the  number  of  plants  come  up  where  the  soil  is  pressed, 
than  where  its  surface  remains  loose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  roller  is  not  more  frequently  employed.  It  crushes  clods  which 
have  escaped  the  harrow,  and  makes  withal  an  even  surface. 
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§  48.  Th6  mechanical  condition  of  a  soil  can  rarely  be  amelio- 
rated by  mixture.  Those  which  really  reqnire  mixture  are  stiff 
clays  and  loose  sands.  If  a  mixture  can  be  eflFected  by  the  plow,  it 
will  no  doubt  pay.  But  it  becomes  quite  questionable,  whether  a 
farmer  can  haul  sand  to  mix  with  the  clay,  or  clay  to  mix  with  the 
sand.  The  cost  of  hauling  is  too  great.  A  gardner  may  make  the 
necessary  mixture.  At  any  rate,  before  a  farmer  attempts  to 
change  a  field  of  ten  acres  by  mixing  clay  with  sand,  or  the  re- 
verse, he  had  better  count  the  cost  beforehand.  Now  although  a 
barren  sand  will  not  probably  be  benefitted  by  draining,  yet  the 
texture  of  the  stiffest  clays  will  be;  and  as  clays  are  mixtures  of 
silex  and  alumine,  and  as  they  are  often,  if  not  generally  supplied 
with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  most  direct  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  mode  to  cure  a  clay  of  ite  stiffness,  will  be  to  renK>ve  the 
water  by  under  drainage. 

As  it  regards  sand,  it  will  be  cheaper  to  employ  calcareous  fer- 
tilizers with  forms  of  muck  than  to  mix  with  it  clay. 

The  theory  of  amendment  by  mixture  is  perfectly  satisfactory; 
but  in  practice,  it  will  be  found  a  losing  business,  where  either 
material  has  to  be  carted  many  rods. 

f  49.  To  recur  once  more  to  the  subsoil  plow  in  connexion  with 
the  clays  too  stiff  to  cultivate ;  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  subsoil 
plow  should  not  be  used  until  the  land  has  been  well  drained* 
When  considerable  moisture  exists  in  the  clay,  it  unites  and  be- 
comes solid  and  impervious,  so  that  little  benefit  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  certain  cases  from  subsoiling ;  but  when  the  water  has 
been  drained  off  and  the  clays  have  become  loose  and  porous,  the 
masses  raised  by  the  plow  still  remain  in  this  condition,  or  become 
«till  more  porous,  so  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  subsoiling  a  stiff 
onder  clay  will  not  be  secured  till  after  the  land  has  been  well 
drained. 

§  60.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  hoeing  or  the  use  of  the 
cultivator.  They  are  needful  operations  and  no  one  omits  them ; 
l)ut  why  hoe?  is  it  simply  to  kill  weeds?  Hoeing  kills  weeds  and 
pulverizes  the  soil,  but  it  has  an  effect  which  is  unseen  except  from 
its  effects  which  are  liable  to  be  misinterpreted.  The  good  effects 
of  hoeing  arise  from  the  moist  surface  created,  and  which  absorbs 
ammonia.  That  the  beneficial  effects  do  not  all  arise  from  the  de- 
struction ci  weeds  and  pulverization  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
8 
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the  more  frequently  the  enrfax^e  is  stirred  and  a  moist  snrface  ex- 
posed, the  more  vigorous  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The  properties 
of  ammonia  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  effects  of  hoeing.  Let 
the  vapor  of  hartshorn  in  a  receiver  or  tumbler  be  placed  over  a  vea- 
sel  of  quicksilver,  and  then  introduce  a  mass  of  moist  soil,  and  see 
with  how  much  rapidity  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  moist  soil.  Ammonia  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and , 
it  is  obtained  in  dry  weather  by  exposing  a  fresh  surface  of  soil  to . 
the  atmosphere.  Hoeing  is  a  cheaper  way  of  obtaining  ammonia 
than  buying  it  in  guano ;  we  get  it  in  dry  weather,  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  experience  of  all  good  observers,  that  hoeing  in  dry 
weather  is  followed  with  greater  benefits  than  il  the  weather  is  wet. 
Gardens  are  hoed  more  frequently  than  field  crops,  though  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  vigorous  growth  in  the  former  is  due  to  a  rich 
Boil.  Still,  the  good  effects  of  hoeing  are  too  demonstrable  to  the 
eye  to  admit  of  doubt.  ECoeing,  however,  is  laborious,  and  too 
much  time  is  consumed  to  admit  of  its  repetition  in  field  cropti. 
To  supply  the  place  of  the  hoe  the  cultivator  comes  in,  and  no 
doubt  its  more  frequent  employment  in  dry  weather,  not  simply  to 
kill  weeds  and  break  sods,  but  to  create  a  moist  surface  which  wiU 
absorb  ammonia,  and  which  is  now  known  to  be  so  needful  to  all 
crops.  Dry  surface  has  little  or  no  absorbative  power  as  may  be 
shown  by  introducing  a  ball  of  dry  earth  into  a  tumbler,  or  receiver 
of  liartshom  in  vapor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Soil  elements  preserre  the  proportions  yery  nearly  as  they  exist  in  the  parent 
rock.  Weight  of  different  kinds  of  soils.  Most  important  elements  of  soil  rep- 
resented by  fractions.  Sfibcts  of  small  doses  of  fertiliser  explained.  Natmst 
deals  out  her  nutriment  in  atom  doses^  and  so  does  the  successful  florist 

§  51.  It  is  well  established  by  experiment  and  observation,  that 
the  soil  contains,  in  its  ordinary  state^  all  the  elementa  the  vegeta^ 
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ble  kini;doTn  needs.  It  is  also  Icnown  that  all  may  be,  and  are 
probably  derived  from  the  soh'd  rocks  of  the  globe;  and  hence  it 
will  follow  that  the  composition  of  the  soil  will  not  differ  materially 
from  the  parent  rock  from  which  it  is  derived ;  and  what  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  proportions  of  the  elements  will 
be  found  in  the  soil  as  they  exist  in  the  rock;  and  that  where  aa 
element  or  compound  is  in  excess  in  the  rock,  so  it  will  be  found  in 
the  soil,  and  where  the  proportion  is  small  in  the  rock  so  it  will 
necessarily  be  small  in  the  soil.  We  propose  in  this  chapter  to 
state  the  quantities  of  elements  in  soils,  and  it  will  appear  that 
though  many  important  substances  are  extremely  minute  when  put 
in  a  table  of  the  common  form  used  in  chemical  analysis ;  yet,  if 
calculated  therefrom  in  absolute  quantities  per  acre,  they  are  very 
large. 

We  have  given  the  weight  of  cubic  feet  of  sandy,  clayey  and 
peaty  soils ;  these  data  will  give  the  weight  of  a  layer  of  soil  of  the 
area  of  an  acre  and  one  foot  deep.  A  granite  soil  with  its  usual 
state  of  moisture  weighs  about  90  lbs  to  the  square  foot,  and  the 
superficial  square  feet  of  an  acre  weighs  8,920,000  pounds.  If 
granite  is  composed  of  two-fifths  quartz,  two-fifths  felspar  and  one- 
fifth  mica,  its  composition  will  be  represented  by  the  following : 

Sikx,   74.84 

Alumina, 12.80 

Potash, 7.48 

Magnesia,   ,,,,      .99 

Lime,   87 

Oxide  of  iron,  1.98. 

Oxide  of  manganese, ]& 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  and  all  other  analyses-  of'  rocks*  and 
soils,  that  silex  and  alumina  constitute  by  far-  the-  largest  parta^ 
while  those  elements  which  seem  the  most  important  to  the  veget- 
able occur,  or  are  represented  by  fractions,  and  genenally  the  frac- 
tions are  much  less  than  in  the  case  selected.  The  potash' gj  von  is  the 
potash  of  the  rock,  and  thus  never  occurs  in  the  soil,  and  the  frac- 
tion which  should  represent  the  potash  of  a  granite-soil  will  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  its  solubility.  But 
if  it  equals  the  lime,  .37,  the  amount  of  potash  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soil  will  be  three-eighths  of  a  pound.    If  the  per  centage 
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amoonts  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  there  will  be  over  twenty 
tons  of  the  eubstance  in  the  mass  of  soil,  one  foot  thick  and  within 
the  area  of  an  acre.  The  small  per  centages,  therefore,  in  an 
analysis,  when  calculated  for  a  field,  become  large  and  important 
figures;  and  even  where  the  Chemist  makes  his  note  as  a  trace, 
and  which  indicates  its  presence,  without  being  able  to  weigh  the 
element,  it  is  still  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  vegetation.  It  is 
still  greater  than  the  farmer  employs  even  when  he  uses  gypsum, 
and  much  greater  than  when  guano  is  empk>yed.  The  interesting 
question  then  comes  up,  how  can  the  great  effects  of  guano  be  re* 
penciled  with'  the  small  quantity  used  i  Two  iiundred  pounds  of 
guaoo  to  an  acre,  sown  broadcast  upon  a  wheat  field,  produces 
visible  affects  as  far  as  the  field  can  be  seen  when  growing,  and  is 
known  to  double  the  crop.  How  can  the  great  effects,  then,  be 
fleoounti^d  for  when  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  del^ect  ii;  in  a  pound  of  soil  ? 

We  may  conceive  it  to  be  explained  in  this  way :  It  is  all  dis- 
solved and  evenly  difltributed  in  the  mass  of  soil,  and  is  brought 
directly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant  in  the  right  condition  to 
be  taken  up.    It  is  not  the  absolute  quantity  called  for  by  the  crop, 
jit  is  the  state  or  condition  of  solution.  Supposing  four  times  as  much 
,  used,  and  hence  the  solution  would  be  four  times  as  strong,  would  it 
,prp(}iiee  quadruple  effects?  certainly  not.    Experience  does  not 
sanation  the  doctrine;  instead  of  good  effects,  the  crop  would  be 
I  hurt,,  or  if  taken  up  by  the  rootlets  at  all,  it  is  too  strong,  and  the 
.  p^pbability  {s  tltat  much  would  not  be  taken  up,  as  the  strength  or 
.suspended  particles  of  nutriment  could  not  be  received  into  the 
%Yegef,ah\e  tio^nes^at  all. 

We  acconnt  then  for  the  etriking  efforts  of  apparently  homeo- 
I'pathic,  doses  of  &rtiliaQss,^B  .the  ground  of  their  solutions  being 
.adapted  to  the  mouths  of  the  spongioles  through  which  the  nutri- 
.mejit  must  enter  the  vegetable  organism,  and  the  adaptation  in 
thi8«9tate  to  the  constitution  of  vegetables.  All  concentrated  doses 
.are. rejected-  A^l  floriculturalists  who  produce  beautiful  flowers, 
^employ  ageats.extrQ9iely  .diluted*  Others,  who  do  not  understand 
the  business  of  feeding  beautiful  plants,  attempt  to  cram  them 
iwitjb  too  much  and  too  .rich  solutions ;  the  consequence  is,  the 
plants  are  kil)ed  outright,  or  else  become  yellow,  their  leaves  drop, 
^  CS^})Qle  j>Iant  indicates  anffe^ng. 
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It  is  highly  probable  too,  that  a  farmer  might  produce  results  as 
beautiful  as  the  florist,  bj  pursuing  like  means ;  applying  his  fer- 
tilizers in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  in  which  case  it  is  evenly 
distributed  to  roots  and  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  taken  up. 
Facts  constantly  occurring  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  favor,  and  even 
sustain  the  doctrine.  For  how  much  soluble  matter  is  there  in 
one  thousand  grains  of  soil  ?  It  is  possible  to  obtain  one  and  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  consisting  of  12  to  14  substances.  Nature 
seems  to  dole  out  her  treasures;  instead  of  dealing  liberally  as  be- 
fitting her,  she  gives  atoms.  Tliere  are  practical  principles  in  the 
facts  developed.  If  soluble  substances  are  employed,  they  too 
must  be  dealt  out  in  atoms  only.  A  few  atoms  at  a  time  only  are 
found  in  solution  in  the  soil.  The  vegetable  organism  is  only  fitted 
to  receive  atoms ;  and  in  this  we  see  adaptations  which  must  be 
repeated.  It  is  true,  turkeys,  swine  and  men  may  be  crammed 
and  fattened ;  but  this  system  will  not  succeed  in  raising  wheat, 
cotton  or  corn.  • 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Fertilizers  defined.  Their  necessity.  Mechanical  means  of  improTements  of  soiL 
Effects  of  lime.  Growth  is  the  result  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  fer* 
tilizers  employed.  Organs  have  each  their  own  special  influence  upon  the 
fertilizing  matter  they  receiye.  Provisions  for  sustaining  vegetable  iife.  A 
system  of  adaptive  husbandry.  Instances  cited.  Adaptation  of  a  crop  to  the 
soil.  What  fertilizers  will  ripen  a  crop  at  the  right  time.  The  source  of  fer- 
tilizers. Green  crops.  Peat  Advantages  of  a  green  crop.  Marine  plants. 
Straw.  Losses  of  &rm  yard  manure.  Peat,  how  prepared  for  use.  Composts. 
Fertilizers  of  animal  origin.     Solids  and  fluids. 

§  52.  A  Fertilizer  is  a  substance  which  promotes  the  growth  of 
vegetables.  In  this  definition  is  inchided  water,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  bodies  which  would  scarcely  be  ranked  under  the  name  of 
manures.  The  latter  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  excrements 
of  animals,  and  yet,  it  has  a  wide  signification,  so  that  when  we 
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have  really  determined  the  number  of  bodies  which  maj  be  das- 
eified  under  it,  we  find  that  its  meaning  is  as  extensive  as  that  of 
fertih'zer. 

§  53.  The  necessity  which  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  this  class 
of  bodies,  is  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  natural  resources  of  soil 
for  the  support  of  much  greater  crops  than  the  soil  would  sponta- 
neously produce,  and  this  taxation  being  prolonged  century  in,  and 
century  out,  the  necessity  now  for  resorting  to  their  use  and  here- 
after, has  become  a  fixed  institution,  established  in  absolute  do- 
minion upon  the  money  and  labor  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
in  agriculture  in  earnest.  The  improvement  of  the  soil  by  me- 
chanical means  extends  farther  than  the  simple  movement  of  it  in 
a  certain  way,  turning  it  over  with  the  plow,  breaking  up  the 
compact  matter  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow,  exposing  fresh  surfaces 
with  the  hoe  or  cultivator ;  for  in  all  these  tliere  are  excited  chem- 
ical actions,  whereby  combinations  promoting  growth  take  place. 
Bo  also  the  employment  of  chemical  bodies  do  not  end  strictly  in 
chemical  changes ;  mechanical  ones  result  from  chemical  actions. 
Witness  the  effect  of  quick  lime  upon  a  clay  soil;  it  becomes 
porous  and  light,  even  more  so  than  by  the  use  of  the  plow  and 
hoe ;  besides,  it  is  Aperma/neni  change  in  texture  as  well  as  com- 
position. From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  will  be  seen  how  one  system 
of  improvement  connects  itself  with  another,  and  that  the  institu- 
tion of  one  system  of  means  sets  in  motion  those  which  seemingly 
belong  to  an  opposite  kind.  We  repeat  that  mechanical  agencies 
result  in  chemical,  and  chemical  ones  result  also  in  mechanical. 
All  means,  therefore,  for  improving  the  soil  belong  to  double 
systems,  excepting  those  instances  where  a  fertilizer  is  selected 
with  reference  to  a  single  result,  as  is  often  the  case  in  most  of  the 
soils  ;*  as  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  or  phosphate 
of  lime. 

But  still,  fertilizers  improve  soils  by  chemical  agencies,  and  we 
shall  now  consider  them  in  this  range  of  their  functions,  leaving 
out  of  view  any  mechanical  results  they  may  produce. 

§  54.  All  applications  of  substances  designed  to  promote  growth 
do  not  always  act  by  the  results  of  change  in  themselves,  nor  by 
inducing  chemical  changes  in  others  prior  to  their  introduction  into 
the  organism  of  the  plant.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  fer- 
tilizers undergo  a  change  somewhere  before  they  are  assimilated, 
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or  become  incorporated  into  the  vegetable  body.  We  cannot  thin'k 
of  any  thing,  how  mnch  alike  it  seems  to  the  constitution  of  organ- 
ised matter,  which  must  not  be  changed  in  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion before  it  finds  its  destined  position  in  the  vegetable  structure. 
Water,  it  is  true,  acting  as  the  vehicle  by  which  food  is  conveyed 
inward,  passes  through  and  out  again  by  respiratory  pores  and  un- 
dergoes no  change ;  but,  what  it  transmits,  must  be  changed.  The 
actions  of  organs  have  mnch  that  is  special ;  each  organ  its  own 
wants,  and  its  own  apparatus  to  supply  them.  The  husk  of  a  ker- 
nel of  grain  demands  its  supply,  and  though  it  gets  a  supply  from 
the  common  circulating  store,  yet  its  organization  elaborates  from 
that  supply,  something  quite  different  from  that  of  the  kernel,  leaf 
or  stalk.  Tlie  changes  indicated  are  regarded  as  chemical,  with 
what,  and  how  much  right,  we  cannot  decide.  There  is  a  vitality 
in  each  and  every  part  and  organ ;  how  much  is  to  be  attributed 
to  this  principle  has  never  been  agreed  upon ;  but  it  is  supposed 
by  some  that  this  principle  is  a  force  or  power  controlling  the  move- 
ments in  question;  yet,  the  changes  in  the  substance  are  like  unto 
chemical  products  taking  place  independently  of  this  subtle  force 
called  vital.  But  the  foregoing  is  a  departure  from  the  track  or 
line  in  which  we  designed  to  move. 

§  56.  But  before  we  speak  of  the  fertilizers  we  may  profitably 
look  at  or  consider  the  natural  provisions  for  sustaining  vegetable 
life  when  left  to  the  workings  of  its  own  unaided  machinery.  The 
machinery  consists  of  organs  for  support  and  reception,  discharge 
and  growth.  Tlie  first  are  the  roots,  which  consist  of  a  tapering 
stem  which  sends  off  threads  terminating  in  a  congeries  of  exceed- 
ingly minute  orifices,  which  are  called  spongioles^  whose  ofiice  is  to 
obtain,  and  we  might  perhaps  say,  select  nutriment.  The  second 
class  of  organs  are  the  leaves.  They  exhale  water,  in  vkpor  of 
conrse,  from  pores  which  are  mainly  located  upon  the  under  side. 
The  water  is  pure,  tliongh  it  has  been  the  carrier  of  food,  as  it  is 
called,  from  which  has  been  manufactured  salts,  sugar,  starch,  ex- 
tract, gum,  woody  fibre,  etc.  The  superfiuous  water  escapes  from 
the  surface  of  leavea  But  loaves,  besides  performing  the  office  of 
exhalation,  perform  that  of  reception,  or  of  absorption.  This 
office,  however,  appears  to  be  an  important  one  in  the  clover  and 
allilid  plants ;  while  in  the  cereals,  it  is  much  less  so.  The  move- 
ment of  water  (and  when  impregnated  with  foreign  matter,  is 
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called  gap,)  is  upward  and  outward,  so  as  to  distribute  it  to  the  new 
growing  organs.  It  passes  into  cells  in  its  upward  progress,  where 
it  is  changed  or  assimilated,  and  becomes  by  its  passage  throu^ 
them,  perhaps  by  the  action  of  its  walls,  vegetalisedj  if  we  majr 
coin  a  word  answering  to  animalised.  There  is  motion  in  all  di- 
rections, bnt  the  currents  tend  upward  and  outward,  so  as  to  reach 
the  extreme  bud  and  leaf.  Tliis  is  a  necessary  result,  because  the 
bud,  leaf,  and  extreme  of  the  branches  seem  to  be  the  source  of 
the  force  by  which  circulation  is  carried  on.  In  the  workings  of 
this  imperfectly  described  machinery,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  a  tree,  we  find  organs  which  are  but  temporary  in 
their  office,  and  which  therefore  require  periodical  renewals. 
These  are  the  leaves,  fruit  and  bark.  The  permanent  organs  are 
the  trunk  with  its  limbs,  and  the  roots.  The  growth  is  both  aerial 
and  sub-terrestial.  The  latter  keeps  pace  with  the  former;  tlie 
roots  spread  equally  with  the  branches,  and  that  the  roots  may  be 
fed  they  penetrate  outwardly  into  new  feeding  grounds,  ^hich  like 
the  leaves,  bark  and  fruit  in  falling  after  decay,  help  supply  the 
necessary  nutriment.  They  re-supply  in  part,  aitd  once  again  tra- 
verse the  organism. 

§  56.  Time,  also,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  range  of  enqui- 
ries relative  to  fertilizers.  It  may  be,  and  is,  of  great  importance 
to  get  an  early  and  good  stand ;  the  result  of  the  crop  may  turn 
upon  this  one  point.  Hence,  what  treatment,  what  fertilizer  will 
*best  fulfil  the  end  sought ;  for  instance,  in  a  crop  of  tobacco  or  cot- 
ton ?  What  is  wanted  is  an  early,  or  indeed  an  immediate  effect; 
one  which  will  not  retard  the  germination  of  the  seed,  but  which 
will  act  gently  upon  the  infant  plant.  The  dose,  too,  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration ;  a  tea-spoonful  of  broth  is  not  too  much  for  the 
infant,  while  a  table-spoonful,  which  an  adult  stomach  would  maa- 
age,  would  be  too  much  for  the  former. 

There  is  another  enquiry  in  range  of  the  specialities  we  are  con- 
sidering. What  fertilizer  will  ripen  a  crop  at  the  best  time  and 
manner  ?  This  may  not  have  been  thought  of  so  frequently  m 
some  other  questions ;  but  the  tobacco  grower's  attention  has  been 
turned  to  it.  This  crop  must  ripen  evenly  before  frost ;  and  as  it 
is  a  leaf  ripening^  not  a  seed,  an  organ  which  has  no  connexion 
^ith  the  organs  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated,  bnt  is  supplied 
..    \  cellular  tissue,  which  may  grow  and  develope  itself  indefinitely, 


ftnd  which,  utider  the  influence  of  abundance  of  nutriment,  will 
keep  green ;  this  organ,  the  leaf,  may  not  ripen  at  the  right  time, 
and  may  ripen  quite  irregularly  and  the  crop  be  half  spoiled.  The 
problem,  then,  for  the  tobacco  grower  to  solve,  is,  what  fertilizer 
will  spend  its  powers  and  exert  its  properties  to  the  best  advantage 
in  order  that  the  leaf  shall  not  grow  too  large,  but  e^end  or 
exhauiBt  its  power  before  frost,  and  thereby  promc^te  its  ripening  at 
the  right  time ;  for,  as  long  as  the  leaf  is  encouraged  to  grow  by  the 
fertilizer  employed,  it  will  not  stop  to  ripen.  The  leaf  is  under  a 
different  law  from  the  organs  which  propagate  the  species,  though 
even  these  may  not  put  forth  their  powers  when  the  woody  system 
is  over  stimulated  with  nutriment. 

A  system  of  husbandry  which  is  now  called  for  is  adaptive^  or  to 
use  another  term  of  like  import,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  special; 
by  which  we  mean,  the  use  of  those  means  of  improvement  which 
are  adapted  tp.  the  9oil  crop.  It  is  now  proved  by  experiment,  that 
phoephatic  fertilizers  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  turnips 
than  ammoniacal  ones,  and  that  a  combination  of  ammoniacal  and 
phosphatic  are  best  suited  to  wheat.  These  are  instances  of  adap* 
tive  husbandry.  How  many  such  instances  will  be  established 
by  experiment  and  observation  we  cannot  tell.  But  their  discovery 
is  in  the  right  direction ;  it  is  a  progression  towards  perfection.  So 
also  as  to  the  mode  of  application ;  abundant  experience  and  obser- 
vation (  oint  to  the  fact,  that  surface  application  is  the  true  mode  for 
grass  lands.  But  it  may  not  be  the  best  for  com  lands ;  it  may  not 
supercede  a  more  immediate  application  of  certain  fertilizer  to  the 
hill  of  corn. 

So  again,  the  adaptation  of  a  crop  to  the  soil  and  to  the  condition 
of  any  particular  kind,  is  an  established  principle.  Clayey  lands 
are  better  for  wheat  than  sandy,  and  sandy  soils  grow  rye  better 
than  they  do  wheat.  But  observations  in  this  direction  are  older 
than  those  which  are  established  relative  to  the  special  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. The  enquiry  is  and  has  been  in  the  mind  of  every  farmer, 
what  is  this  piece  of  land  adapted  to?  What  kind  of  crop  will  be 
the  most  profitable?  and  the  consequence  of  this  kind  of  enquiry 
has  been  to  establish  many  important  practical  results  which  are 
now  acted  upon  every  day  by  our  best  farmers.  This  field  of  im- 
provement comes  first  in  the  order  of  time ;  and  from  the  nature 
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of  things,  has  made  greater  progress  than  that  which  comes  from 
Uie  special  use  and  adaptations  of  fertilizers. 

§  57.  Fertilizers  belong  to  the  three  kingdoms,  and  it  will  pro- 
mote a  systematic  view  of  them  by  adopting  a  classification  cor- 
responding to  their  origin  or  source. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  these  classes  is  their  bnlk  and 
the  quantity  which  is  to  be  applied.  Those  fertilizers  which  are 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  bulky ;  and  hence,  one 
important^  result  is  secured,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
others,  especially  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  they  lighten  the  soil  and 
make  it  more  open  than  the  other  two ;  a  result  which  is  due  from 
bnlk  alone,  while,  if  porosity  results  from  mineral  fertilizers,  it  is 
in  consequence  of  chemical  changes  in  the  soiL  Mineral  manures 
are  more  special  than  vegetable  or  animal ;  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  less  complex  in  their  composition,  or  consist  of 
two  or  three  elements  only.  We  might  have  made  another  class, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most  favorite  compounds  are  composed  of 
substances  derived  from  the  three  kingdoms.  These  are  composts, 
and  it  might  at  first  sight  be  inferred  that  guano  ought  to  be  classi- 
fied in  both  the  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
what  is  strictly  mineral  in  it  is  secondarily  derived  from  the  animid 
kingdom  only ;  as  it  consists  of  the  excrements  of  birds,  who  have 
subsisted  mainly  upon  fish  or  other  animal  bodies. 

§  58.  Vegetable  fertilizers  do  not  furnish  exclusively  vegetable 
matter,  they  also  yield  up  mineral  matter,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  name  inorganic.  It  is  that  which  has  been 
taken  up  and  fulfilled  its  functions  in  the  vegetable  organism,  and 
now,  after  its  death,  it  is  again  seperated  by  a  series  of  chemical 
actions,  and  restored  again  to  the  soil.  It  is  probably  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  sooner  or  more  easily  soluble,  or  more  quickly  prepared 
for  its  reception  into  the  vegetable  organism  than  the  unchanged 
elements  of  soil. 

§  59.  Vegetable  fertilizers  are  matters  which  have  decomposed; 
their  particles  separated  as  well  mechanically  as  chemically;  in 
fine,  which  have  passed  through  a  series  of  changes  which  have 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  class  of  new  bodies.  The  vegetable 
loses  its  green,  and  is  blackened,  as  if  charred,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  softened  and  becomes  pnlpy ;  the  fibrous  structure  disa]^ 
pears  and  the  organization  is  broken  up.    It  has  become  subject  to 


chemical  laws.  The  common  term  is  roU&n  or  rotted.  All  vege- 
table matters  pass  through  the  same  olianges,  whether  matured 
wood,  twigs  or  leaves.  Matured  wood  requires  more  time,  but  ul- 
timately it  will  become  a  mixed  fertilizer,  and  have  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  kind  of  inorganic  matter  combined  with  its  quan- 
tity ;  for  observation  and  experiment  proves  that  the  pines,  poplars 
and  willows  have  less  mineral  matters  than  oak,  hickory  or  birch; 
and  certain  parts  have  more  than  others.  The  bark  of  the  oak  is 
richer  in  lime  than  the  wood ;  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  richer  in 
phosphates  than  the  wood,  and  the  fruits  are  worth  more  for  fer- 
tilizers than  other  parts,  because  they  contain  more  potash  and  phos- 
phates combined.  One  thousand  pounds  of  the  willow  wood  will 
enrich  the  soil  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  while  one  thousand 
pounds  of  dry  leaves  will  enrich  it  at  the  rate  of  eighty-two  p«r 
cent.  Leaves  then  would  bear  hauling  much  farther  than  the  saw 
dust  of  willows  or  pines ;  hence,  it  will  be  perceived  that  leaves 
must  produce  a  much  greater  effect ;  they  are  richer  in  the  monety 
elements. 

Fertilizers  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  used  in  a 
green  or  in  a  decomposing  state,  as  in  green  crops,  plowed  under 
and  in  the  condition  of  peat,  or  peaty  matter  formed  in  bogs,  and 
in  a  state  of  partial  decay. 

Green  crops  are  fertilizers  of  the  first  order,  being  decomposable 
speedily  in  consequence  of  the  full  charge  of  sap  which  they  con- 
tain when  plowed  under  the  sod.  They  change  into  a  light  black 
mould  and  assume  the  condition  of  a  compost  heap.  A  crop  is 
selected  for  this  purpose  which  grows  rapidly,  has  extensive  roots, 
|ind  is  supposed  to  obtain  its  stock  of  materials  in  part  from  the  at- 
mosphere. This  last  is  considered  a  clear  gain.  The  extended 
roots  concentrate  the  mineral  matter  in  the  plant,  and  if  its  roots 
run  deep,  bring  up  fertilizers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wheat  plant. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  green  crop  contains  is  laid  down  m  a 
layer  some  four  or  five  inches  beneath  Uie  surface,  and  is  really  a 
magazine  of  food. 

The  red  clover  and  buckwheat  are  employed  most  frequently  in 
the  northern  and  middle  States,  while  the  pea  is  best  adapted  to 
the  latitude  and  climate  of  North  and  South-Carolina.  But  all  that 
part  of  North-Carolina  which  lies  north  of  the  Centi^l  Railroad, 
may  sow  clover  instead  of  the  pea.    But  the  pea  is  a  richer  plant, 
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especially  if  the  plant  is  matnre,  and  its  pods  filled  with  fririt 
The  pea  has  long  roots ;  we  have  found  them  twelve  feet  longr 
Green  manuring  is  not  confined  to  the  plants  named ;  all  the  clover 
class,  as  lupin,  lucem,  etc.,  borage,  turnips,  and  wild  mustard  are 
sown  in  Europe  for  the  same  purpose. 

§  60.  The  advantages  accruing  from  green  crops  are  numerous, 
but  they  are  both  mechanical  and  chemical;  the  development  of 
ammonia,  nitric  and  carbonic  acid  within  the  soil  and  which  therefore 
are  in  the  best  condition  to  be  absorbed  by  it,  belong  to  the  latter. 

It  is  maintained  that  a  green  crop  plowed  in  enriches  the  soil  as 
much  as  the  droppings  of  cattle  from  three  times  the  quantity  of 
green  food  consigned  to  the  soil  by  the  plow.  Another  advantage 
claimed  is,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  organic  matter  is 
derived  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  most  likely  to  be  true  in 
the  clover  and  bean  family. 

Those  who  reside  near  the  sea  may  obtain  sea-weed,  and  plow 
it  in,  in  the  same  condition  that  it  is  cast  upon  the  shore.  Sea- 
weeds decompose  readily;  they  yield  both  organic  and  saline 
matter,  and  are  nearly  equal,  for  potatoes,  to  barnyard  manure. 
Sea-weeds  are  a  specific  fertilizer  for  asparagus,  a  sea-shore  plant 
The  coast  of  North-Oarolina,  however,  does  not  abound  so  much  in 
this  class  of  fertilizers,  as  the  northern  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic* 
The  foregoing  fertilizers  are  employed  in  their  wet  state.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  spread  upon  the  ground  dry. 

§  61.  Straw  of  all  kinds  are  used  as  fertilizers.  In  the  condition 
of  straw  or  hay,  which  is  a  plant  dried  in  tl>e  snn,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  comparatively  slow,  even  if  buried  in  the  soil.  Mixed  with 
animal  matter  in  heaps,  its  change  is  rapid ;  fermentation  is  induced 
which  soon  reduces  the  mass  to  a  bulky  consistence,  or  the  fibre 
of  the  straw  is  separated  or  broken,  and  admits,  thereby,  of  a  ready 
incorporation  with  the  soil. 

Fertilizers  undergoing  a  series  of  changes  in  the  yards  where 
they  are  formed  are  subject  to  a  considerable  loss  of  weight.  The 
figures  given  by  Johnson  are  the  following.  A  recent  mixture 
weighs,  for  example,  from  46  to  50  cwt. 

After  6  weeks,  weighs  40  to  44    " 

After  8  weeks,  weighs  38  to  40    " 

After  when  half  rotten,  weighs  30  to  35     " 

And  when  fully  rotten,  weighs  20  to  25    " 
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A  loss  of  more  than  one-half  of  its  weight  during  the  time  re- 
quired to  make  what  is  called  short  manure.  Bat  it  is  not  a  loss 
of  one-half  its  valne.  It  may  be  infered  that  the  principal  loss  in 
weight  is  water,  though  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  also  escape. 
But  an  informed  farmer  would  stop  the  loss  of  valuable  parts  by 
tbe  use  of  absorbents,  as  plaster,  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
sprinkled  over  the  heap  or  mass,  while  fermenting.  By  these 
means,  if  the  loss  in  weight  was  not  entirely  prevented,  it  would 
greatly  diminish  that  which  is  regarded  as  valuable  and  be  confined 
to  the  watery  parts. 

Covering  the  dry  manure  in  the  soil  answers  the  same  purpose. 
Among  the  dry  materials  generally  discarded  by  our  formers  is  saw 
dust.  It  lies  in  great  heaps  around  the  sites  of  old  saw  mills,  and 
has  never,  in  this  State,  been  employed  as  a  manure.  It  is  true 
that  it  generally  consists  of  pine,  still,  on  sandy  lands,  applied  in 
small  and  repeated  doses,  it  will  supply  organic  matter  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  satisfactory  use  of  marl.  One  hundred  loads  to  the 
afcre  is  a  suitable  quantity.  This  should  be  spread  and  ploughed 
in. 

§  62.  The  eeeds  of  all  plants  are  richer  fertilizers  than  the  stems 
or  leaves.  Cotton  seed  is  in  great  repute,  indeed  all  that  furnish 
oils  eeem  to  be  well  adapted  to  promote  vegetation. 

Kape  seed  (Brassica  napns)  is  equal  to  cotton  seed,  but  is  too 
valuable  for  its  oil  to  be  employed  before  expression.  The  cake 
which  remains  is  still  valuable. 

§  63.  Peat  is  one  of  the  most  common  materials  which  has  been 
employed  as «  fertilizer,  and  has  received  the  same  sanction  of 
those  who  have  used  it,  and  as  it  is  widely  distributed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  it  in  this  connexion.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  composts.  It  may  be  employed  by  itself,  provided  it 
is  brought  by  sufiicient  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture  to  pass 
into  a  pulverulent  state  when  mixed  with  the  soil.  If  lumps  of 
peat,  which  have  dried  in  the  air,  are  buried  in  the  soil,  they  con- 
tinue in  the  condition  of  lamps  as  a  nuisance  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  if  kept  moist  in  a  heap,  and  a  species  of  fermentation  is  excit- 
ed, it  then  pulverises  and  mixes  readily  with  the  soil. 

Peat  is  best  prepared  for  crops  by  composting  it  with  other  sub- 
stances.    Johnson  gives  the  following  formula  as  the  best,  all 
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things  considered^  especially  with  reference  to  the  tost  of  msteriah, 
and  the  effects  which  are  produced  r 

Saw  diist  or  earthy  peat,  (muck,) 40  bushels. 

Coal  tar,  20  gallons. 

Bone  dust, 7  bushels. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (glaubers  salts,) 1  cwt 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (ep.  salts,)  1^  cwt 

Common  salt,  ,\ 1^  cwt 

Quick  lime, 20  busheUt. 

<'  These  materials  are  mixed  and  put  into  a  heap  and  allowed  to 
ferment  three  weeks;  then  tumed-and  allowed  again  to  ferment, 
when  the  compost  is  ready  for  nse* 

^^This  compound  is  compared  with  guano,  both  as  a  fertilizer  for 
hay  and  turnips* 

"  On  hay,  per  imperial  acre : 

paoBxrcB.  ootT. 

Nothing,   416  stones. 

Guano,  3  cwt,   762     "  $7  60 

Compost,  40  bushels,  761     "  6  00 

"  On  turnips : 

noDvoa.  ooti^ 
Farm  yard  manure,  28  yards,  ....  26  tons. 

Guano,  6  cwt, 18    "  $12  60 

Compost,  64  bushels,  29    "  7  76 

According  to  the  foregoing  experiments  the  compost  seems  to  be 
better  than  gnano." 

But  Johnson  remarks  that  the  experiments  need  repeating,  and 
yet  from  the  nature  of  the  compost  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  results.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  compost  contains  coal 
tar,  a  substance  which,  a  priori^  we  should  be  very  likely  to  place 
any  where  else  than  in  a  list  with  fertilizers,  yet  experience  proves 
its  vahie. 

A  combination  of  one  hundred  parts  of  plaster,  and  from  one  to 
three  parts  of  coal  tar,  well  mixed  in  a  mortar,  is  valuable  in 
agriculture.  For  certain  purposes  olive  oil  is  added,  as  when  the 
mixture  is  designed  for  application  to  putrid  sores,  etc.  This  is 
principally  used,  but  without  the  olive  oil,  in  place  of  chloride  of 
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lime  to  disinfect  linke,  privies,  etc.  It  pnrifies  water  in  a  short 
time. 

But  it  is  also  valnable  in  agricnitnre,  one-half  a  ponnd  of  the 
powder  dissolved  in  5  or  6  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkled  on  the 
litter  of  a  stable  will  deprive  a  cubic  yard  of  mannre  of  all  odor, 
and  prevent  the  loss  of  fertilizing  matter. 

Coal  tar  has  also  been  applied,  j^^^d,  to  wheat  stnbble  for  the 
benefit  of  a  root  crop  which  was  to  succeed. 

The  use  of  coal  tar  is  mentioned  in  this  place  as  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  North-Carolina  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  gas  works.  It 
is  now  wasted.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  the  kerosine  oil  works, 
which  are  about  to  be  established  upon  Deep  river,  will  furnish 
largo  quantities  of  coal  tar  for  market. 

§  64.  But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  peat  and  muck. 
Many  questions  have  been  raised  with  respect  to  their  use,  which 
are  really  superfluous ;  as  in  what  kinds  of  soils  do  they  produce  the 
best  results,  etc.  Now,  this  substance,  if  properly  prepared,  acts 
beneficially  on  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
benefit  no  soil ;  and  hence,  prejudices  will  be  raised,  when  its 
failure  is  our  own  fault.  But  questions  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
prepaAng  it  for  tcse^  are  highly  important. 

There  are  many  modes  of  composting,  and  undoubtedly  some 
formula  prescribing  the  ingredients  should  be  adopted;  and  in 
constructing  a  formula,  regard  must  be  had,  both  to  the  crop  it  is 
intended  for,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied. 

In  practice,  muck  or  peat  which  by  itself  is  scarcely  soluble,  re- 
quires an  (dkali  to  effect  a  solution  of  it  at  least. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual,  gives  a  good  formula  which  can 
be  followed  by  any  person  who  is  inclined  to  try  it.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  proportions : 

Peat,  501bs. 

Salt, i  bushel. 

Ashes,  1     do. 

Water, 100  gallons. 

The  ashes  and  peat  are  well  mixed,  adding  a  little  water  to 
moisten  the  materials.  This  mixture  lies  a  week,  when  the  dis- 
solved salt  or  brine  is  to  be  added  and  well  stirred  in  a  hogshead. 
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It  reqnires  stirring  for  a  week,  when  it  is  fit  for  ifse.  The  brown 
liquid  which  floats  above  the  peat,  contains  the  whole  organic 
matter  in  the  salts.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  land  it  is  designed 
for,  in  solution.  In  the  course  ot  four  or  five  weeks,  however, 
another  substance  is  formed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  But  in  the  mean  time,  repeated  additions  of 
water  will  furnish  more  soluble  matter  from  the  peat.  A  decided 
benefit  is  seen  upon  corn,  onions,  grass,  barley,  etc.  A  compost 
of  these  materials  applied  dry  will  be  attained  with  less  trouble, 
and  though  its  effects  may  not  bo  exhibited  so  soon,  yet  they  will 
last  longer.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
powera  of  the  roots  of  vegetables  to  select  or  obtain  nutriment, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  soluble  condition  of  peat  before  its  ap- 
plication, is  not  well  settled ;  for  it  seems  that  the  roots  do  act  upon 
insoluble  matters,  and  appropriate  them  to  the  use  of  the  plant. 
By  this  phraseology,  it  is  not  meant  that  roots  do  take  up  insoluble 
material,  but  that  they  have  a  power  of  imparting  solubihty  which 
water  by  its  own  action  has  not 

§  65.  Fertilizers  of  Animal  Origin. — It  will  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  all  the  kinds  which  are  referred  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  everything  has  been  or  may  be  em* 
ployed  for  manures  which  has  lived.  AH  parts,  all  organs,  hair, 
wool,  skin,  flesh  and  bone,  help  make  up  the  list.  To  the  foregoing 
we  may  add  the  animal  liquids,  blood,  and  the  excrements  both 
solid  and  liquid.  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  possess  differ- 
ent values. 

A  knowledge  of  their  composition  furnishes  a  reason  why  they 
are  so,  as  well  as  how  they  act. 

Bone  is  composed  of: 

Phonphate  of  lime,  65.60    * 

''  Magnesia,  2.00 

Soda  and  common  salt,  2.60 

Carbonate  of  lime,  S.25 

Fluoride  of  calcium,     3.00 

Gelatine,  88.26 

100.00 
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In  adding  dry  bone  pnlvemed  there  is  added  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter  in  gelatine. 

Bones  are  employed  in  a  dry  state  after  being  ground  or  crashed. 
Tliey  of  course  act  slowly  in  this  condition,  but  with  excellent  re* 
suits.  The  most  popular  mode  of  employing  bone,  however,  is  as 
a  super-phosphate,  as  it  is  called.  This  substance  is  prepared  by 
mixing  one  half  of  its  weight  or  its  whole  weight,  which  is  better, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  previously  diluted  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  materials  require  repeated  stirring. 
When  the  solution  is  effected,  a  pasty  substance  is  obtained.  Two 
modes  of  applying  it  are  recommended.  The  first  in  substance,  in 
the  condition  of  a  powder.  This  is  obtained  by  mixing  with  char- 
coal powder,  dry  peat,  saw-dust  or  a  fine  vegetable  soil.  If  it  is 
wished  to  drill  in  this  fertilizer  with  the  seed  for  a  crop,  as  wheat, 
the  powdered  state  as  above  may  be  resorted  to,  or  if  it  is  designed 
to  use  a  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  add  forty  or  fifty  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  when  it  may  be  applied  to  the  crop  with  a  water 
cart.  The  latter  mode  brings  out  results  much  more  speedily,  and 
as  farmers  are  anxious  to  see  immediate  effects,  the  latter  magic 
afford  more  encouragement  to  use  those  fertilizers  which  bebngr 
to  the  first  class. 

§  66.  The  comparative  results  as  determined  by  experiments  of 
the  two  forms  of  bones,  the  crushed  and  dissolved,  shouM  be  given, 
in  this  connexion.    Thus,  while  16  bushels  of  crushed',  bones  gave- 
ten  tons  and  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  two  bushels  of  superb- 
phosphate  gave  nine  tons  and  twelve  hundred  pounds;  the  latter- 
approximating  very  closely  upon  the  former.     But  this  statementr. 
taken  literally,  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  stateof.  the  case,  for  the> 
latter  has  cost  something  for  its  preparatit^n,  but  the  difference  ini 
the  long  run  will  be  found  to  be  mueh  leas,. inasmuch. as  the  pow- 
dered preparation  will  continue  to  ferXili^e  the  soil  for  the  next  10 
years  without  additional  expense-;  and  yet  the  following,  practice 
we  would  recommend,  viz:  fer  all  onltivated  crop3,..  aa  turnips, 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  to  use  the  super-phosphate  on  .the  scoi'e  of  speedy 
action  and  immediate  results;- for  long,  continued,  use,  as  for  pas- 
tures and  hay,  the  ground  bones.    The  powder,  will  be  slowly  dis- 
solved by  the  aid  of  carbonic  acid  and  furnish  thereby  a  constant 
snpply  of  food  for  years  in  succession.    So  alsO)  as  a  fertilizer  for- 
vines  and  fruit  teeeq,  ths.  bone^ia  snhstanciBt  apawers  a  better  pn; > 
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pose  than  the  super^phosphate.  It  is  no  object  to  over  manure  a 
•vine  or  tree ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  steady  and  constant  supply. 
Whon  a  great  grow.th  of  vine  and  h'inbs  is  obtained 'by  great  doses 
•of  fertilizers,  the  wood  is  not  perfected,  and  the  tendency  will  be 
i»  de^elope  imperfectly  consolidated  or  nnripe  wood  rather  than 
fruit;  there  will  be  an  over-burthen  of  the  latter.  Even  uncntshed 
bones  banried  among  the  roots  of  a  vine  produce  the  best  of  results. 
In  thwt  way^  the  bones  are,  as  it  were,  penetrated  by  thousands  of 
«|»oiiigiolea,  which,  by  a  power  not  well  undei*stood,  supply  from 
these  eomparati««ely  insoluble  bodies,  all  the  nutriment  they  require 
0t'  this  kind,  tor  heavy  crops. 

The  experiiiiMiits<»f  Woeler  show  that  bones  are  soluble  in  water 
without  the  aid  ef  ^arb^aic  acid.  Water  which  has  been  filtered 
through  a  mass  of  bones,  1ms  always  contained  phosphates  in  solu- 
tion. But  it  fl|)pears  tlmt  the  quantity  dissolved  depends  partly 
upon  the  sti^  of  putrefaetioA  which  they  have  reached;  and 
hence,  it  is  inierr^d  that  fresh  bonos  kept  wet  will  furnish  this  im- 
portant fertilizer  in  a  jn4»de  'chei^dr  than  that  which  is  usually  pur- 
sued. 

§  67.  Horn  (horn  eore)  is  composed  of: 

Water, 10.81 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  m^gBesia, 46.14 

Carbonate  of  Hme, 7.71 

Gelatine  (organic  matter) — S5.S4 

100.00 

§  68.  Liquid  excrements,  as  the  nrine  of  different  animals,  in- 
-"•tead  of  being  preserved  in  its  Uqnid  state,  have  been  of  late 
f  mixed  with  a  snflBcient.quantjty  of  gypenm  to  fix  the  volatile  com- 
t  pounds,  as  the  ammoniay^and  then  dried  to  a  powder;  in  this  state 
'  it  is  applied  to  land.  But^t  is>dottbtful  if  it  has  m  advantage  over 
*  the  mixture  composed  of  peat.  Let  every  one  oensfilt  bis  feelings 
'  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  these  bodies,  especially  where 
apparatus  is  not  at  hand,  and  he  will  readily  understand  why  it  is 
1  that  the  preparation  and  even  preservation  of  many  waluable  sub- 
%  stances  is  neglected ;  tor  much  care  and  work  is  inv^olved  in  the 
VjfM>oee8s  when  evaporation  and  .preparation  of  superphosphates  are 
4alked  sbont    Bet  when  preservation .  and  preparations  are  mm- 
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^ified,  it  is  possible  to  permade  i»rmere  to  andertake  it.  It  is  not 
€0  much  for  want  of  knowledge  that  so  mnch  is  neglected;  it  is 
because  the  work  is  presented  in  a  shape  too  complicated,  or  re- 
qniring  too  ranch  attention  and  labor.  Gnano,  with  all  its  expense, 
has  taken  everywhere,  because  it  is  ready  to  apply.  If  farme» 
had  te  cook  it  before  it  could  be  used,  very  little  would  have  been 
used  in  North-Carolina. 

§  69.  tPor  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  very  few  will  resort  to 
llie  nse  ef  tanks  and  distribution  carts  for  the  preservation  and 
distribution  of  the  liqntd  excrements  of  men  and  cattle.  A  muck 
«r  peat  yard  with  a  depression  in  the  middle,  which  may  be  made ' 
the  receptacle  of  offal,  blood,  urine,  etc.,  will  be  found  the  most 
eligible  mode  of  preserving  these  bodies.  It  is  known  that  every 
thing  is  to  go  there,  and  all  that  will  be  required  to  preserve  the 
volatile  mattera  and  aftieorb  offensive  gases^  will  be  to  use  plaster 
and  peat  intermixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal  tar,  which  can 
now  be  procured  in  ahnoet  every  village -of  the  State.  These  im- 
perlect  compost  beds  may  be  tnrned  over  with  the  fork  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  mixture.  It  should  be  spreaid 
broadcast,  and  the  harrow  used  to  mix  it  with  upper  soil. 

§  70.  For  the  preparation  of  the  fluid  substances  of  animals,  a 
eom]»ost  with  peat  is  probably  the  best  which  can  be  devised. 
Blood  and  fluid  excrements  mixed  with  charcoal  or  peat,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  cheapest  and  most  easily  prepared,  form  with  little 
labor  and  expense  an  excellent  compost.  Indeed  the  basis  should 
be  kept  in  heaps  for  the  reception  of  fluid  refuse  >matter ;  even  the 
soapsuds  of  the  wash  room,  which  are  geoendly  wasted,  should 
find  a  -repository  there.  But  let  the  small  farmer  enmnerate  the 
animal  eubstances  which  might  be  saved  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  blood,  hair,  wool,  bristles,  feathers,  skin,  old  leather,  woolen 
rags,  fragments  ef  bones,  to  which  we  may  add  entire  carcasses  of 
dead  animals,  even  cats  and  dogs,  will  form  a  formidable  mass 
^hen  deposited  together  in  the  farmyard.  These,  when  moistened 
or  wet  in  a  heap  with  ammoniated  compounds,  or  even  water,  will 
soften,  undergo  a  partial  fermentation,  and  in  time  become  ad  vaU 
uable  as  guano.  Tlie  absorbant  power  of  peat  and  charcoal  will 
fix  all  the  valuable  gases. 

The  preservation  of  the  foregoing  substances  require  no  cash, 
and  very  little  time,  and  there  is  ao  necessity  of  attempting  the 
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yegnlation  of  tbe  qoaotily  by  weight  or  measure.  Woolen  rags  may 
be  deposited  among  the  roots  of  vines  or  fruit  trees ;  hair,  bristles, 
old  shoes  and  leather,  etc.,  may  have  the  same  destination.  One 
ton  of  hair,  bristles  and  wool  are  worth  as  much  as  fonr  or  five  tons 
of  blood.  The  dry  materials  enumerated  are  fitted  to  those  crops 
which  are  to  be  sustained  tor  several  years  in  succession,  as  meadow 
land  and  pasturage,  while  the  fluid  and  easily  decomposed  kinds 

•are  better  suited  to  the  annual  hoed  crops.  In  this  distribution  we 
obtain  more  speedily  their  money  value.  Nitrogen  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  important  element  of  animal  bodies^  Thus  dry  blood 
contains  15.50  per  cent;  dry  ekin,  hair  and  horns,  from  16  to  17.50 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Still,  all  these  substances  arc  rich  in  phos- 
phates, and  hence,  their  value  is  due  in  part  to  the  latter. 

To  the  planter,  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  preparation 
or  preservation  of  night  soil,  presents  itself  in  a  strong  light ; 
especially,  if  we  can  confide  in  the  conclusions  of  Bousingault 
According  to  this  distinguished  farmer  and  chemist,  the  liquid  and 

•solid  excrements  of  an  adult  individual  amount  on  the  average  to 
1^  pounds  daily,  and  that  they  contain  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
According  to  this  calculation^  they  will  amount  in  a  year  to  547 
pounds,  containing  16.41  pounds  nitrogen ;  a  quantity  sufficient  to* 
yield  the  nitrogen  of  800  pounds  of  wheat,  or  of  900  pounds  barley. 
The  quantity  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  land.. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  what 
is  lost  upon  plantations  stocked  with  one  hundred,  or  any  given 
number  of  laborers ;  or  to  place  it  in  another  point  of  view,  how 
much  might  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  means  which  shall  en- 

!  force  the  preservation  of  exerements,.  both  liquid  and  solid. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

tSolid  excrements.    tS^narm.    "Composition  and  comparatiye  yalae.    Discrepancies 
fiUted. 

§  71.  TI>6  Mlid  excrements  of  animals  form  a  well  known  class 
^f  fertilxEiiig  bodies  of  great  *v«lue.  Their  yalne  depends  upon 
the  food  upon  which  the  animals  are  supported.  It  may  consist  of 
matters  little  better  than  gvonnd  faaj  intennised  with  small  por- 
tions of  mucus;  or  if  fed  upon  corn,  it  is  richly  charged  with  am- 
tnonia,  or  perhaps  still  richer,  if  fed  upon  fish  and  animal  substances; 
Tlie  kinds  receive  their  designation  according  to  their  origin.- 
Night  soil,  human  excrement,  which  when  dried  with  gypsum  or 
lime,  is  sold  «nder  the  ntime  ^f  poudreUe.  The  former,  in  eonse* 
quence  of  its  richness,  loses  more  of  its  value  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  than  any  other  kind.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
mixing  it  with  abeorbants,  such  as  piaster,  charcoal,  pe«t,  sawdust, 
etc.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sulphuric  acid  or  muriatic ;  both 
form  with  ammonia  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Muriatic  acid  may  be 
eprinkled  over  foecal  matters  in  the  vault  from  a  copper  watering 
vessel.  The  acid  should  be  dilated  with  two  and  a  half  times  its 
bulk  of  water. 

The  productsef  tlie  horse,  cow  and  liog  slionid  be  mixed  together, 
as  in  that  case  tbe  properties  which  are  wanting  in  one  are  sup- 
plied by  the  other.  Fermentation,  resulting  in  a  prepared  state 
for  use,  will  be  secured  more  siafely  than  when  they  are  meed  alone. 
Tliose  of  the  horse,  it  is  well  known,  if  packed  into  heaps,  heats 
and  is  nearly  destroyed.  That  of  hogs  fattening  upon  grain  is- 
probably  richer  than  any  other,  but  is  far  less  liable  to  heat  than 
the  former.  It  is  accused  of  imparting  an  unpleasant  taste  to  roots 
when  freely  used,  in  consequence  of  containing  an  unexamined 
volatile  substance. 

I  72.  The  excrement  of  birds  is  richer  iji  fertilising  matter  than 
quadrupeds,  in  consequence  of  mixture.  The  urate  which  exists 
in  the  urine  of  the  latter,  passes  off  with  the  foecal  in  the  for- 
mer. That  of  pigeons  is  in  repute  in  Flanders,  Spain  and  other 
countries  in  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  Spain  it  is  sold  for  four- 
pence  a  pound,  and  is  need  lor  melons,  tomatoes  and  flower  roots. 
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Its  valuable  properties  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  grains  upon  w&icb 
the  birds  feed.  In  Flandevs  tbe  laaBure  of  one  hundred  birds  is 
worth  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Equally  valuable  are  the  same  products  from  the  domestic  fowl^ 
geese  and  ducks,  when  fed  irpon  com.  When  the  domestic  fowl 
18  lodged  in  a  suitable  shed,  the  free  nse  of  gypsum  up<w  tbe  floor 
js  indispeoaable  to  the  preservation  of  tne  volatile  parts.  It  is  ne^ 
eessary  to  nse  it  with  the  same  care  as  is  observed  in  the  use  of  all 
eompounds  which  contain  the  elements  oi  ammonia. 

§  78.  Of  the  solid  aaimal  fertilisers,  the  niest  celebrated  of  thia 
claas  is  Oucmo^  now  generally  used  and  is  by  scNne  regarded  aa 
idmost  indispeneable .  for  tbe  successful  cultivatieA  of  wheat  and 
tobacco,  etc. 

This  substanee  consists  of  the  escerements  of  bunb,  (sea  fowl,) 
which  feed  mostly  on  fish  or  animal  loatter.  Tbe  accnmnlatiou 
and  composition  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  drynesn  of  the  atmos- 
phere* There  are  two  varieties  in  mar'^ei,  the  South- American 
from  the  coast  of  Fern,  and  the  Mexican  from  the  Oulf.  The 
former  is  from  a  rainless  dUirid^  and  hence  retains  its  soluble  mat- 
ter; the  latter  is  from  a  district  subject  to  rains,  and  hence  its  am-r 
monia  salts  and  other  soluil^le  matters  are  diminished  to  a  minimum 
quantity.  A  little  reflection  will  enable  a  person  of  infcMrnsation  to 
understand  their  relative  values,  especially  when  it  is  knoim  thai 
the  latter  frequently  contains  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  bone  earth, 
and  the  former  50  per  cent  of  soluble  matters,  and  rich  ia  ammo^ 
niacal  salts,  and  only  about  23  to  25  per  cent,  of  phosphates  or  boner 
earth.  In  accounting,  however,  for  the  effects  of  guano,  we  should 
not  lose  st^t  of  their  complex  composition.  This  fact  is  Breug}!* 
out  in  the  foUowmg  analysis :. 


Urate  ofaiDinonia, 8.24 

Oxalate  of  ammonia,  ...., 18.85 

"       Lime, 16.86 

PhosphsteofamnoDia, S.45 

Lime^ 9.94 

"       Amqipniii  and  iQAgDcsui, 4:29 

"       Soda, 6.29 

Muriate  of  soda,  0.1(^ 

Solpbate  of  soda, I.T9 

-       Potash,    488 


Murkte^anmoi^  ^60 

Water  Mid  organic  BMtter,  i.0O 

Caay  and  sand,  2^81 

This  elaborate  analysis  is  selected  for  the  parpose  of  showing  the 
oomplexitj  of  composition  of  gnano.  The  most  Tahiable  parts  of 
ity  it  win  be  seen,  are  the  ammoniaeal  salts  and  phosphatic  salts. 
In  some  varieties  the  guano  is  weakened  by  sand  and  clay ;  it  is 
often  mnch  lees,  rarely  more,  unless  adulterated.  Potash  is  usnallj 
regarded  as  existing  in  too  small  proportions  to  eifect  it«  valne,  yet 
it  is  found  as  a  salt  in  this  ease  to  be  larger  than  usual ;  the  per 
centage  rarely  exceeding  one  per  cent.  It  may  be  expected,  there* 
fore,  that  this  deficiency  may  be  observed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  of  use. 

§  74.  The  length  of  time  during  which  guano  acts  is  estimated 
variously  by  observers,  thongh  all  agree  that  the  guano  of  the 
rainless  districts  have  a  shorter  life  than  those  which  are  preserved 
upon  a  rainy  coast.  Ttie  reason  is  obvious.  In  this  climate  the 
former  are  expended  in  two  years ;  the  latter,  as  they  resemble 
bone  earth,  last  longer, — ^at  least  twice  as  long. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  guano,  in  tbis  country,  has  laid  agricul- 
ture under  immense  obligations.  It  has  encouraged,  or,  indeed, 
inaugurated  a  new  system,  and  has  given  that  impetus  to  it  which 
will  never  die  out. 

The  advantages  of  guano  in  the  Southern  States  are  numerous^ 
By  its  use  old  fields  are  brought  into  bearing  immediately,  and 
bear  at  once  money  making  crops.  Several  years  are  required  to 
resuscitate  an  old  field  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  The 
result,  then,  is  the  saving  of  time.  On  cotton  and  tobacco  its 
influence  is  felt  strongly  in  securing  early  a  good  stand.  Its  inflo** 
ence  is  continued  down  to  the  right  period  for  ripening,  and  no 
doubt  in  those  cases  where  the  proper  quantity  is  used  it  ceases  to 
grow,  and  the  process  proceeds  regularly,  and  thereby  secures 
uniformity ;  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  where  a  high  priced 
tobacco  is  the  object. 

The  quantity  of  guano  per  acre,  which  ia  useful,  seems  to  be 

tolerably  well  determined.    Very  few  use  more  than  two  hundred 

y      pounds  to  the  acre.    Curious,  as  well  as  instructive  experimenta 


are  given  in  Johnson's  elements  of  agritaUiue  of  the  effects  of 
qt*arUity  on  a  crop.    Thus : 

QtTAHTKTT  OF  QUAHO.  XVnBCT  OH  TOS  TDSNIT  OBOF.       OK  TUB  AREB  CBOP  OP  WS£AX. 

4  cwt  to  the  acre,  (Scotch.)    18  tons  of  good  turnips.  Good  wheat 

8  cwt.  to  the  acre.                    14  tons  very  indifferent  Inferior. 

'  Looked,  when  young,  won-  f  Stuble  black,  grain 

der fully  well,  but  there  j      dark,  and  not  larg- 

yvKa  littlehulb  in  the  end,  *]      er   than    small 

produce  10  tons.  j^     rice. 


16  cwt  to  the  acre. 


Guano  is  accused  of  acting  injuriously  when  its  use  is  protracted. 
The  probable  influence  of  guano,  when  used  for  several  years  on 
the  same  area,  is  to  cause  an  exhaustion  of  those  elements  in  the 
soil  which  the  guano  cannot  supply.  Potash  is  probably  so  much 
diminished  that  it  ceases  to  furnish  it  to  the  crops.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident  that  its  use  increases  so  largely  the  quantity 
or  weight  that  to  supply  any  element  from  the  soil  alone  would 
diminish  the  stock  or  magazine  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  hence  more 
speedily  than  ordinary  crops.  Hence,  as  the  supply  is  derived 
originally  from  the  ix)cks,  and  never  can  accnmmnlate  under  these 
circumstances,  though  every  year  adds  its  atoms  to  the  soil,  yet  it 
IB  used  faster  by  far  than  it  is  produced ;  the  consequence  is,  the 
stock  will  be  too  much  dimmishod  to  supply  the  wants  after  an 
uncertain  period,  and  the  soil  will  actually  become  poor  in  one  or 
more  elements  necessary  to  the  cultivated  plant. 

If  potash  is  deficient  in  a  soil,  and  is  the  result  of  the  excessive 
nso  of  guano,  the  addition  of  leached  ashes  will  supply  the  defici- 
ency ;  but  a  mixture  of  well  pulverized  peat  and  ashes  with  guano 
will  best  supply  the  deficiences  of  this  fertilizer.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  use  of  guano  ought  not  to  be  intermittent.  As  we 
have  said,  it  saves  time  in  resuscitating  old  fields.  If,  after  one  or 
two  years,  guano  is  dismissed,  and  the  fertility  is  kept  up  afterwards 
by  vegetable  and  mineral  substances  composted  together,  the  evil 
ot  exhaustion  will  be  averted. 

§  75.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  guano,  an  article  of  an 
inferior  value  is  often  brought  to  market,  or  else  it  is  adulterated. 
Ohemical  changes  also  affect  its  value.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
judgment  by  occular  inspection.  Those  which  are  hroum  have  un- 
dergone those  changes  which  approximate  a  decomposition,  which 


dtscharged  a  large  proportion  of  its  ammonia*  Hence,  the  lighter 
the  color  tlie  less  change  it  has  undergone,  and  therefore  the  better, 

A  strong  odor  of  Airiirtohia  is  a  good  indication ;  if  not  free,  a 
trial  may  be  made  by  mixing  a  spoonfal  of  it  with  air-slacked  lime 
in  a  glass ;  ammoniafunies  ought  to  be  exhaled  if  good.  Too  much 
water  is  indicated  by  its  mechanical  condition.  Fifty-iive  dollars 
per  ton  for  water  is  a  poor  investment.  Guano  then  should  be  dry* 
If  much  sand  is  intermixed  it  may  be  detected  by  mixing  it  with 
water  in  a  tumbler,  giving  a  little  time  for  subsidence,  pour  off  the 
top,  repeat  the  operation  a  few  times,  and  the  quantity  of  sand  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  There  is  another  experiment 
which  it  is  easy  to  perform  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  sand,  and  if  weighed,  the  result  may  be  qnite  accurate. 
Heat  the  weighed  quantity  to  redness,  when  the  volatile  matters, 
ammonia  and  others  of  that  nature,  will  be  consumed  or  dissipated. 
Dissolve  the  remainder  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  by  ap- 
plying a  moderate  heat  The  remainder  will  be  sand  or  other  use- 
less earth.  Elaborate  analyses  are  too  difficult  and  expensive  to 
be  undertaken  for  a  moderate  quantity  of  guano,  but  the  foregoing 
may  be  resorted  to  and  ought  to  be ;  for  they  may  account  for  a 
failure,  or  explain  more  satisfactorily  the  results  upon  the  crop, 
whether  remarkably  good,  indifferent  or  bad.  Much,  however, 
must  be  trusted  to  the  character  of  the  merchant. 

§  76.  The  money  value  of  animal  manures  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  for  many  reasons,  so  much  dependis  on  the  season, 
and  circumstances  under  which  they  are  employed.  It  is  only  the 
theoretical  value  which  chemistry  fixes.  This  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  trusted,  but  it  often  happens  that  an  inferior  manure  thus  tested 
has  a  better  influence  than  one  which  has  the  highest  chemical  or 
theoretical  value.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  valne  ot  a  manure 
for  a  given  crop  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains, 
and  tables  have, been  constructed  which  are  designed  to  express  this 
fact.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  a  selected  example  is  represent- 
ed by  a  given  number,  it  may  be  1000  or  100,  This  is  the  standard 
with  which  the  others  are  compared,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
consult  a  table  constructed  upon  this  principle,  and  also  occasional- 
ly useful.    The  following  is  given  by  Johnson: 


Ttirm  TMd  mwiari, 100 

Solid  ezcrenento  of  the  oow,  . . .  • 126 

"           '*            "      horae.  tt 

liiquid  excrements  of  the  cow, 91 

"             "             "      horse,  1ft 

Mixed         **            "      cow,   OB 

"             *'      horse,  64 

•*             "             "       sheep, 86 

•'       pig,   M 

Dry  flesh, & 

Pigeon's  excreta, 6 

Flemish  Kquid  manure,  200 

Liquid  blood,  15 

Dry       do 4 

feathenK  $ 

Cow  hair, 8 

Horn  shavings,  t 

Dry  woolen  rag^  2i 

There  is  eonsiderable  truth,  zk)  doubt,  in  the  foregoing  table,  in- 
asmuch as  experience  supports  it  so  frequently,  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  it  may  in  fact  merit  a  high  degree  of  contidence.  But  in 
the  example,  woolen  rags  rani  in  this  scale  as  high  as  2^,  that 
is,  2^  pounds  of  woolen  rags  possess  as  much  fertiliiing  power  as 
100  pounds  «f  farmyard  maniive,i8  doubtful ;  the  practice  of  wast- 
ing them,  Iiowevcr,  should  not  1>e  tolerated.  According  to  tho 
chemistry  of  pigeons'  excrements,  5  pounds  are  worth  as  mnch  as 
100  pounds  of  farmyard  manure.  Eeliable  experience,  and  all 
that  Johnson*  has  said  of  it  in  another  place,  seems  to  sustain  in 
part  this  view,  but  all  things  considered,  it  is  possible  it  also  is 
ranked  too  high. 


*  Johnson^s  SlemMito  of  Agricalture,  p.  218—14. 
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CaAPTER  IX. 

Miwral  fertilizers.  Sulphates^  IWje  phonphates.  C^rbonatesi.  Nttrales.. 
Silicates.  Ashes.  Analysis  o#  the  ash  of  the  whiteH)ak.  CompesitioD  of 
peat  ashes.    Management  of  Tol»tile  and  other  fertiliiers. 

f  77.  As  the  name  implies,  mineral  feriilizers  are  derived  fron> 
fbe  miDeral  kingdom.  Thej  comprehend  exactly  the  common  ele- 
nents  of  soil,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  being  isolated  and  i\% 
large  qnantities.  Marl  does  not  differ  from  the  carbonate  of  limo 
in  the  soil ;  phosphate  of  lime  is  a  soil  element^  bnt  we  procnre  it 
in  qnantities  and  intermix  it  with  soil,  and  tlien  call  it  »  fertilizer. 
The  process  of  fertilization  consists  simply  in  resupplying  what  has 
been  removed,  or  adding  it  when  it  is  from  the  stairt  defective,  or 
entirely  absent  The  farmer,  in  fertilization,  goes  to  work  and  sup 
plfes  from  the  mineral  stores  of  nature  what  to  him  is  wanting  to 
make  his  crops  grow. 

§  78.  This  kingdom  is  rich  in  fertilizers,  the  nn/nber  exceeds 
those  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdofiis. 

As  a  class,  they  are  composed  of  combinatiotis  of  two  and  some- 
times  three  elements,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  tora»ed  a  salt,  and  they 
resolve  themselves  into  two  parts,  a  base  and  an  acid  ;  thns  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  a  salt,  and  consists  of  Hme*,  which  is  the  base,  and 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol,)  which  is  tie  acid.  Virtually,  it  seems 
to  be  simply  a  base  and  an  acid  ;  stifF,  liine  is  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  calcium,  and  oil  of  vitriol  of  suJphur  and  oxygon  ;  there^ 
is,  therefore,  throe  partners  in  the*  concerm — oxygen^  9ulphur  t  ndl 
ecUcium.  Now  in  its  action,  ft  is  not  ealciiim,  Imt  lime  ^  and 
though  sulphur  seems  to  be  AssoTvcd  in  certain  animal  fluids,  yet 
ft  is  generally  the  compound  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  vitrioj  which  is 
found  in  the  organic  tissues.  In  the  mind  of  the  farmer  oil  of 
miriol  should  not  be  strongly  persistent;  for,  in  combining  with 
Kme,  or  iron,  or  a  hase^  this  powerful  substance  loses  its  setir,  caustic 
properties,  and  the  gypsum  formed  is  really  one  of  the  ffenileat, 
mtHefest  and  modest  bodSes  in  the  whole  mfneral  kingdom,  notwith- 
staiMRng  it  contains  fkA  aatda^iooB  consumer  of  all  things,  oil  of 
inirfol. 

§  79.  But  we  pr<>pose  to  eonsider  somewhat  in  detail  the  mineral 
fcrtilizers  under  the  heads  they  are  ranked  by  writers  upon  agricul* 
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tnral  chenistiy,  and  to  make  sach  remarks  upon  them  as  we  may 
deem  nsefal  to  the  planter. 

It  need  not  be  inferred,  it  appears  to  ns,  that  becanse  a  substance 
is  classed  with  minerals,  that  its  mode  of  action  differs  materially 
from  those  derived  from  the  ve^table  kingdom,  or  that  they  aro 
selected  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  taken  up  by  them  in  a  different 
mode.  In  the  vegetable  and  animal  economy,  they  most  be  re* 
garded  as  necessities,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  thoagh  in 
quantity  they  are  necessary  only  in  small  proportions. 

§  80*  SidptuUes^  are  no  doubt  taken  up  into  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism, and  if  decomposed  by  «the  roots  or  other  agencies  in  the  soil  with- 
out the  sulphnr  which  exists  in  may  plants,  could  not  be  satisfao* 
k^rily  accounted  for.  Being  taken  up  as  sulphates,  the  plant  has 
power  to  decompose  then  and  appropriate  the  sulphur  and  the 
base  of  tlie  salt 

§  81.  Sulphate  of  Izme^  or  gypsum.  Tliis  substance  is  feebly 
soluble  in  water.  In  its  purest  crystalline  condition,  it  is  transpa- 
rent,  and  is  called  sdenite;  when  massive  it  is  white  or  gray,  and 
often  granular,  or  else  compact  when  it  forms  the  common  gypsum 
of  agriculture,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  from  carbonate  of 
lime  or  marble  by  itd  softness,  and  not  effervescing  with  acids.  It 
is  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail. 

It  occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  but  is  never  found  associated 
with  primary  rocks,  as  granite,  mica  slate,  gneiss,  etc.  This  should 
be  recollected.  There  is  no  plaster  in  North-Carolina  unless  it  is 
associated  with  the  sandstones  of  Orange,  Chatham  or  Moore.  The 
agalmatolite,  resembling  soapstone,  has  been  mistaken  for  it;  in- 
deed, true  soapstooe  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  Gypsum  is  usually, 
too,  accompanied  with  salt  springs  or  salt,  and  the  only  indication 
that  possibly  gypsum  may  occur  in  this  state  are  the  feeble  saline 
wells  of  this  formation. 

Gypsum  appears  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  clovers  and  plants 
of  this  natural  order,  though  its  activity  is  less  on  some  species  than 
others.  The  white  clover  springs  up  under  the  influence  of  ashes 
and  marls,  the  red  under  that  of  gypsum.  Applied  directly  to 
many  crops,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  tliat  it  has  benefitted  them. 
Tliis  is  the  case  with  wheat.  No  one  at  present  applies  it  to  his 
crop  of  wheat  directly,  but  it  is  first  used  to  grow  a  crop  of  clover. 
This,  after  being  led  off  in  part  by  stock,  is  plowed  in  and  the  wheat 
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then  sowed.  It  is  tliongbt  bj  man j  farmers  in  the  wheat  growing 
districts  of  New  York,  that  the  sjstem  of  clever ,  gypmim  and't^heat, 
with  alternate  rests,  is  the  true  system  of  rotation,  and  following  it 
the  lands  will  remain  as  fertile  as  they  over  were.  This  view,  liow- 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  several  elements 
are  removed  with  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold,  which  gypsum  can- 
not supply ;  the  natural  result,  insolvency,  ought  to  fotk>w,  as  the 
snpply  of  food  is  limited. 

Gypsum  has  a  fine  effect  upon  the  Irish  potatoe.  It  is  sown 
broadcast  upon  the  leaves  or  foilage  when  it  is  hoed  the  first  time. 
Orass  lands  are  also  improved  by  it.  Oypsnm  appears  to  be  useful 
to  wheat  in  this  way ;  the  grain  is  iirst  soaked  oyer  night,  and 
when  wet  is  rolled  in  plaster  which  adherer  to  it ;  when  it  is  sown, 
it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  gppsum.  In  this  mode  of  use,  it  seems 
to  aid  in  bringing  it  forward,  or  in  promoting  an  early  germination. 
A  remarkable  fact  with  respect  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  gypsum  coun- 
try of  New  York,  is,  that  it  acts  as  decidedly  upon  farms  where 
gypsum  exists  in  beds,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  New  York,  gypsum  has  been  applied  with  benefit  to  all  crops 
but  not  by  every  individual.  It  is  said  that  upon  the  soil  of  Long 
Island  it  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the 
soil  is  already  supplied,  or  that  the  sea  spray  furnishes  enough  for 
every  crop;  certain  it  is  that  where  the  soil  has  ^  per  cent,  it  is 
useless  to  add  more.  The  failure  of  gypsum  is  generally  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  enough  in  the  soil,  if  so,  it  may  be  determined 
by  analysis. 

§  82.  The  good  effects  of  gypsum  has  been  explained  in  several 
ways.  One  theorist  has  maintained  that  it  is  simply  a  stimulant 
to  plants,  or  a  condiment.  This  view  is  overhung  with  doubts. 
The  most  rational  theory  seems  to  be  that  it  furnishes  both  sulphur 
and  lime,  or  is  indeed  food.  Those  plants  whose  growth  is  strik- 
ingly promoted  by  its  use  contain  notable  proportions  of  both  sul- 
phur and  lime.  Clover,  for  example,  is  one ;  mustard  is  another. 
I  have  already  stated  that  rape  seed,  which  is  a  mustard  plant, 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  former. 

Tlie  importance  of  gypsum,  or,  to  be  more  general,  the  sulphates, 
will  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  most  important 
constituents  of  our  bodies  contain  and  require  sulphur. 
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ThiM  ^^00  parte  of  the  blood  wliioh  are  known  as  fibrin  and 
serum,  as  well  as  the  egg  of  fowls,  coatain  sniphiir.  This  is  strik- 
ingly manifest  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  decorapositioiH  as  thoj 
all  give  off  compounds  which  exhale  the  offensive  odor  of  aaulphur 
componnd,  well  knowa  in  the  rotten  ^egg\ — so  also  they  all  blacken 
ailver.  Now  the  bodies  fiamed  abe^^e  are  all  of  animal  origin,  but 
the  snlphar  is  not  diseiig*^ed  by  the  animal  forces.  It  is  obtained 
ready  formed  in  the  roots  and  seeds,  the  cereals  and  legnminons 
phmts*  snch  as  ipeas,  beans  and  wheat. 

Toaccomit  for  the  origin  of  sulphur  in  animal  organisms,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  soils,  to  those  salts,  snch  as  gypsum, 
sulphate  of  ammemia,  etc.,  which  <^ontain  sulphur  in  combination. 
To  the  vegetable  organism  is  asogned  the  business  of  separating 
this  substance  frewi  its  combinations,  and  form  the  roots  and  seeds 
epoken  of;  the  animal  that  feeds  upon  them  obtains,  withoat  labor, 
the  snlpiiar,  separated  and  united  with  snch  compounds  as  we  find 
in  the  blood,  iibrin  and  serum.  The  vegetable  kingdom  thereby 
becomes  a  great  labor-saving  machine  to  the  animal,  as  all  its  heavy 
and  complicated  duties  are  performed  by  it  in  preparing  food  tor 
animaU.  It  is  f^et  necessary  tlmt  we  should  be  able  to  account  for 
changes  ^eeted  by  the  vegetable  before  we  can  admit  the  forego- 
ing views.  Experiment  assures  us  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Feed 
a  clover  plant  or  a  mustard  with  gypsum  and  the  sulphur  will  be 
found  in  bedu 

§  8S.  Oy|)6um  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre 
broadcast  When  used  for  Indian  com  it  is  applied  around  the 
bill,  and  it  is  regarded  as  an  eminent  absorber  of  water  as  well  as 
ammonia. 

§  84.  When  gypsum  has  been  used  for  many  years  upon  the 
same  groimd  it  ceases  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  same  crop. 
Die  ground  is  then  said  to  be  plaster  sick.  It  occurs  only  with 
those  lands  whei'e  it  exists  in  excess  in  tlie  soil  in  consequence  of 
its  free  application  for  a  suocession  of  years.  The  remedy  is  to 
suspend  its  use  and  substitute  wood  ashes. 

§  85.  Sulphate  of  amm^mia. — We  place  this  salt  in  juxtaposition 
with  gypsum,  the  object  will  be  seen  in  the  character  of  tl>e  subjoined 
remarks.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  composed  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia.  We  see  nothing  of  it  in  the  soil  or  elsewhere,  unless 
we  take  special  pains  to  procure  or  make  it.    Sulphate  of  ammonia 
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18  tnannfactwred  from  the  amuumiaeal  liquor  of  gas  woilcs  from  the 
coal  used  ia  the  tnanofactiire  of  gaa.  If  snlphnric  acid  is  added  to 
this  liqaor,  the  sulphate  will  be  formed,  and  some  coals  yield  a 
liquid  which  gives  14  oz.  of  saiphate  to  the  gallon.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  much  more  valuable  than  sulphate  of  lime,  as  it  con- 
tains two  important  elements,  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen 
being  mnch  more  valuable  than  the  lime.  Besides,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  sulphur  compounds,  fibrin,  serum,  white  of  eggs,  casein, 
etc.,  contain  and  require  both  8ul|»httr  and  nitrogen.  Here  in  the 
eulphate  of  ammonia  they  exist,  and  in  a  salt  highly  soluble.  The 
simple  chemical  change  required  by  the  plant  is  to  separate  the 
dements  of  water^  hydrogen  and  •oxygen,  when  the  salphnr  and 
nitrogen  are  in  aioeadition  to  pass  into  the  compositon  of  its  or- 
ganism. 

This  salt  will  prelbably  be  found  ia  t4ie  markets  of  this  State,  see- 
ing that  many  of  the  principal  villages  have  gas  works  in  their 
suburbs,  and  may  therefore  furnish  tine  ammoniacal  liqnid  which 
may %e  converted  into  the  sulphate,  or  it«iay  be  used  directly,  after 
being  greatly  diluted. 

Bat  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  secured  by  all  persons  who 
keep  a  stable.  Tliis  <is  effected  by  means  of  gypsum.  If  this  sub- 
stance is  sprinkled  e^n  over  the  floors  of  stables,  as  it  should  be, 
it  absorbs  the  ammeaia  exhaled  from  «excrcment  of  the  animals. 
The  ammonia  is  mostly  in  the  condition  of  a  carbonate.  When  the 
gypsum  is  used  in  «  quantity  snfiicieiit  to  absorb  all  the  escaping 
ammonia,  a  large  amount  of  the  snlplmte  will  be  ultimately  formed 
among  the  excremeats.  The  gypsum  is  decomposed  by  it,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  the  result  as  it  regards  tlie  sulphate  ot  lime,  and 
the  eulphnric  acid  goes  over  to  the  ammonia  and  forms  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Tlie  advantages  of  this  change  are,  the  ammonia  be- 
comes fixed,  it  as  no  longer  a  volatile  cen{)0ttnd,  and  tliere  is  really 
no  loss  attending  any  of  the  chemical  oaes  involved  in  the  pro- 
cesses. 

The  suljpbate  of  ammonia,  however,  is  ^uite  soluble,  and  should 
not  be  exposed  to  rains  out  of  doors  until  it  is  applied  to  the  soil 
where  it  is  wanted. 

From  the  foregoing  we  learn  several  important  uses  %e  which 
gypsum  may  he  put  1.  As  an  absorbent  of  injurioas  and  offen- 
sive odor.     SL  The  forauttion  of  an  important  aidt — important, 
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because  it  contains  the  elements  of  blood  and  mnscle.  3.  It  pre- 
vents the  destructive  chemical  changes  which  ammonia  effects  in 
walls  plastered  with  mortar.  TIio  lime  of  the  mortar  being  changed 
into  a  nitrate  of  lime  by  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  which  results 
in  the  ruin  of  the  plastering.  Besides,  coaches,  harness,  saddles, 
etc.,  are  injured  by  the  escape  of  ammonia. 

The  positive  economy,  therefore,  of  supplying  stables  with 
plaster  is  too  evident  to  require  comment. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  costs  in  England,  ready  made,  £16  per 
ton.  About  one-half  cwt.  is  applied  to  the  acre.'  It  is  applied  to 
soils  which  contain  inactive  vegetable  matter,  and  it  may  be  mixed 
with  wood  ashes,  bones,  animal  and  vegetable  manures;  it  may  be 
used  as  a  top  dressing  to  sickly  crops,  which  it  revives  and  regen- 
erates. 

§  86.  Sulphates  of  jpaiasK  and  soda  are  also  important  fertilizers. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  (glauber  salt)  possesses  a  good  degree  of 
activity,  and  is  not  expensive.  It  is  used  successfully  upon  grasses, 
clover,  green  crops  and  the  pea.  Its  quantity  per  acre  is  abont 
one  and  a  half  cwt. 

Svlphais  of  magnesia^  (epsom  salts.)  Its  application  to  the  crops 
just  mentioned  is  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Magnesia  is 
an  important  element  in  all  the  grains ;  and  hence,  where  this  earth 
is  deKcient  the  sulphate  is  an  elegant  compound  to  be  used  as  a 
top  dressing,  for  its  supply. 

■  §  87.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  is  an  astringent  salt,  and  may 
be  used  destructively  to  a  crop.  It  is  a  poison,  and  yet  in  small 
doses  its  use  is  beneficial  to  feeble  crops,  or  to  fruit  trees.  It 
imparts  a  deeper  green  to  the  foliage  and  appears  to  give  vigor  to 
unhealthy  individuals.  In  these  respects  its  action  is  similar  to 
that  upon  the  human  frame  and  constitution.  It  has  been  used  in  a 
weak  solution  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass.  Two  beds  of  an  acid  sul- 
phate of  iron  are  known  in  this  State,  one  in  Edgecombe  county, 
the  other  in  Halifax  county,  near  Weldon.  A  spoonful  applied  to 
a  hill  of  corn  kills  it.  To  prepare  it  for  use  mix  with  marl.  It  is 
by  this  agent  converted  into  gypsum. 

This  substance  in  both  cases  occurs  in  a  lignite  bed,  consisting 
of  stems,  leaves,  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  organic  matter  has 
combined  in  process  of  time  with  sulphate  of  iron.  This,  in  its 
turn,  or  when  air  baa  access  to  it,  decomposes  and  furnishes  the 
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salt  in  question,  and  where  abandant,  is  important,  provided  marl 
beds  are  accessible. 

§  88.  Native  phospJiaie  of  lime. — ^Thia  mineral  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  most  abundant 
source  of  it  is  in  Essex  county,  New  York,  in  coimexion  or  asso- 
ciated with  magnetic  iron,  whore  it  forms  in  some  part  of  tlie  vein 
from  one-sixrh  to  one-half  its  weight.  It  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  may  be  8e[)arated  from  the  iron  by  washing,  or  by  magnets; 
both  methods  imve  been  pursued.  It  exists  frequently  also,  in  pri- 
mary limostones,  associated  with  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  etc. 
The  great  source  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  tlie  soils  is  probably  the 
granites  and  other  allied  rocks.  It  is  present  in  lavas  and  other 
igneous  rocks.  But  it  is  in  minute  particles,  and  rarely  when  it 
exists  in  granite  and  other  compounds  is  it  visible,  and  is  only 
ascertaineil  to  be  present  by  the  most  careful  analysis  of  the  rock. 

Other  sources  of  the  native  phosphate  of  lime  are  the  sediments 
which  contain  fossils.  Most,  if  not  all  the  fossiliferous  limestones, 
the  mails  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  divisions  of  rocks,  furnish 
it  in  per  centages  varying  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  In 
the  use  of  limestones  and  marls,  therefore,  as  fertilizers,  we  obtain 
this  important  compound  as  phosphates. 

Native  piiosphate  of  lime,  or  as  it  exists  in  soils,  is  quite  insolu- 
ble in  pure  water;  but  for  its  sohition  carbonic  acid  is  depended 
upon  in  an  uncultivated  soil.  When,  however,  the  planter  em- 
ploys common  salt,  or  salt  of  ammonia  as  fertilizers,  he  provider 
in  part  for  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  lime  dissolves  as  readily  as  gypsum  in  water. 

§  89.  In  N(Mth-Carolina  the  principal  source  of  it  is  in  the  marl 
region.  Wu  have  never  found  it  in  the  primary  rocks  nor  associa- 
ted with  any  of  its  iron  ores,  as  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  nor 
in  the  primary  limestones  of  the  mountain  belt.  The  marls  all 
contain  it  as  an  organic  product,  for  in  every  living  being  it  is 
fonnd  both  in  theiF  hard  and  soft  parts.  It  is  principally  in  the 
latter  that  it  exists  in  the  marls.  The  ralue  of  the  marls  are  in- 
creased by  its  presence,  and  tlie  striking  effects  of  its  use  may  of- 
ten bo  attributed  to. small  quaatities  of  phosphate  of  lime.  There 
are  frequently  small,  ronnd,.hard  bodies  in  marl  bods,  called  coj^ro- 
liteSj  which  are  often  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  selection  tp 
be  employed  in  converting  them  into  super-phosphates  by  sulphu- 
S. 
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rie  acid.  Tiiey  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
They  are  hard,  and  but  sh'glitly  acted  upon  by  water  and  the  at- 
mosphere, and  will  therefore  remain  like  rocks,  unchanged,  and  of 
cotirae  benefit  the  soU  but  slightly.  By  the  nse  of  an  equal  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  they  may  be  converted  into  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
They  would  require,  however,  to  be  broken  into  small  pieces  bj^  a 
hammer  and  frequently  stirred.  A  portion  would  remain  in  pow- 
der, in  the  form  of  gypsum.  It  may  be  treated  like  the  ordinary 
super-phosphate  of  lime  made  from  bones.  Super-phosphate  of 
lime  is  worth  about  thirty-live  dollars  per  ton. 

The  practice  of  burning  bones  for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing 
them  easily  is  not  advisable ;  it  is  of  course  attended  with  the  loss 
of  all  the  organic  matter,  and  as  we  believe  with  effects  greatly 
diminished. 

§  90,  Carbonates. — ^The  carbonates  are  the  most  common  of  min- 
erals. At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  carbonate  of  lime,  known  as 
limestone  or  marble.  Limestone  may  be  known  by  its  effervescing 
with  acids.  It  cannot  be  scmtched  by  the  nail,  but  readily  by  a 
knife.  Its  colors  are  numerous — white,  black,  brown,  flesh-colored, 
together  with  shades  and  tints  produced  by  the  oxides  of  metals, 
or  a  mixture  of  earth.  When  pnre.it  is  white  and  usually  granular, 
but  many  limestones  of  a  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  age  are  compact- 

The  limestones  which  are  regai-ded  pure  are  composed  of  from 
96  to  98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.    Its  chemical  constitution  is : 

Carbonic  acid,   43.7 

Linie^ 66.3 

Certain  limestones  contain  also  magnesia,  which  are  best  known 
under  the  name  of  dolomites.     A  dolomite  is  composed  of: 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   i 45.8 

Carbonate  of  lime,   64.2 

l¥'hen  in  addition  to  the  magnesia  limestones  contain  20  per  cent, 
of  fofrtiginous  clay,  they  form  hydraulic  limestones^  which  furnish 
'  a  material,  when  burned,  having  the  property  of  becoming  hard  or 
'  solid  under  -water. 

The  term  marble  applies  to  limestones  which  take  a  polish.  0\)i' 
er  limest^ones  ane  designated  by  the  terms  argilaceous  and  ferrugiu- 
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CHS  or  magnefttan,  according  to  the  name  of  the  substance  which  it 
mixed  with  the  rock. 

Limestone  is  nearly  insolnble  in  pnre  water,  1  gallon  dissolving 
only  2  grains,  but  when  water  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  it  dis- 
solves freely. 

Limestone,  when  gronnd  finely,  might  be  applied  to  soils  as  a 
fertiliser,  bnt  its  solution  is  slow  to  act.  In  the  form  and  condition 
of  marl,  it  is  much  more  efficient. 

Qnicklime  is  sometimes  important;  it  is  best  adapted  to  stiff  clay 
soils,  and  is  applied  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  tiiem  open  and  po- 
rous. It  has  also  a  chemical  action  which  undoubtedly  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  its  mechanical  effects,  that  of  attacking  the  clay  and 
liberating  potash  or  the  alkalies. 

Erroneous  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  quicklime  on  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  According 
to  Dr.  John  Davy,  qnicklime,  instead  of  promoting  fermentation,  ar- 
rests it  in  vegetable  matters,  as  peat  for  example,  and  as  it  regards 
its  action  upon  animal  bodies,  it  only  attacks  the  cuticle,  nails  ai^d 
hair,  exerting  no  destructive  influence  npon  the  other  tissues. 

Mixed  with  peat  and  vegetable  organic  matter,  it  confers  a  ne- 
cessary solubility,  or  rather,  the  probable  action  is  the  formation  of 
an  organic  salt  of  lime,  which  is  soluble.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  &ct  that  in  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  lime  exerts  no 
perceptible  effects.  Quicklime  shonld  not  be  mixed  with  stable 
manure,  unless  there  is  added  at  the  same  time  gypmim^  to  absorb 
.the  ammonia  which  the  lime  will  be  instrumental  in  discharging. 
Feat,  in  a  state  of  fineness,  may  be  employed  in  the  absence  of 
gypsum,  as  its. absorbent  powers  are  equally  great. 

The  deficiency  of  limestone  in  this  State  is  notorious.  The  moun- 
tains and.  the  region  of  the  Yadkin  are  tolerably  well  provided  for. 
The  midland  counties,  which  take  in  a  belt  over  one  hundred  miles 
wide,  are  destitute  of  it  The  lower  counties  supply  carbonate  of 
linie  for  agriculture  in  their  marl  beds,  and  might  also  quicklime 
Tor  buildings  white- washing,  etc.  Tlie  banks  of  tiie  Neuoe,  20  miles 
.above  Newbem,  are  well  stocked  with  consolidated  marl,  well  adap- 
tjsd  in  composition  for  quicklime. 

For  more  than  a  century,  burnt  lime  has  been  used  in  £nglai|d 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soil  It  may  be  shown  that  potters  and  brick 
^l«j9  whi^h.are  stiff  and  ujiyieldingi  contain  potash  and  other  alka- 
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lies.  Now,  no  plowing,  hoeing,  or  mechanical  operation  can  hasten 
▼ery  materially  the  liberation  of  these  important  elements.  No 
mechanical  means  effect  materially  its  condition  ;  chemically,  they 
are  too  slow.  If  we  resort  to  the  use  of  qaicklime,  in  the  fall  spread- 
ing it  over  the  plowed  field,  and  allow  it  to  act  through  the  winter, 
the  potash  will  be  liberated  and  the  whole  field  become  porous. 

§  91.  That  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  known  as  marl, 
acts  more  efficiently  as  a  fertilizer  than  the  ordinary  air  slacked 
lime.  It  is  not  simply  a  salt  of  lime  alone,  but  a  mixture  of  fine 
carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  some  or- 
ganic matter.  Marl  appears  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  condition 
than  pure  lime  for  an  easy  solution. 

This  substance,  though  it  appears  inert  to  the  eye,  still  has  to  be 
applied  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  rules.  It  cannot  be  freely 
used  on  poor  soils;  those,  wo  mean,  which  are  destitute  of  organic 
matter.  It  being  an  absorbent  of  water,  it  is  prone  to  act  injuri- 
ously upon  a  crop  in  dry  weather,  or  to  burn  it.  if  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  quantity  applied  is  proportionate  to  the  organic  nwitter,  it 
will  form  soluble  combinations  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  crop. 

There  is  no  poisonous  matter  in  the  marl  usually,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  when  in  large  doses,  as  600  burfiels  to  the  acre,  it  de- 
prives the  plant  of  water,  being  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  ab- 
sorbents of  moisture  known.  Where  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina 
are  present,  this  astringent  salt  being  a  poison,  the  plant  is  killed 
by  its  chemical  action  upon  its  tissues.  As  marl  is  applied  to  the 
surface  and  rarely  buried  by  the  plow  deeply,  it  occupies  a  position 
which  commands  all  the  moisture  in  a  dry  time. 

To  forestall  the  evils  of  a  large  application,  it  may  be  composted 
with  peat,  or  any  organic  matter;  it  should  always  be  prefiared  in 
this  way.  But  when  an  over  dose  has  been  applied,  the  most  direct 
mode  of  neutralizing  its  bad  effects,  is  to  plow  it  in  deeply.  It  will 
then  become  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  soil,  and  all  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  it.  It  will  probably  be  changed  into  a  fertilizing 
agent.  As  used  in  common  cases  in  this  State  with  the  oi*dinary 
depth  of  plowing,  a  large  body  of  it  must  effect  unfavorably  the 
whole  surface,  for  there  is  only  a  few  inches  of  soil  for  it  to  act 
upon. 

§  93.  Tlie  marls  of  North-Carolina  are  not  rich  in  lime,  but  still 
remarkable  effects  are  obtained  by  their  use.    The  following  sbowa 
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the  eompoeitHm  of  a  marl  upon  the  plantation  of  Col.  Clark,  of 
Edgecombe: 

Peroxide  ef  ireo  and  alumiiia,  6.800 

Carboneteoflime,  16.100 

Magnesia,    0.436 

Potash,   0.616 

Soda,   1.988 

Sulphuric  acid,   0.200 

Soluble  silica,  0.440 

Chlorine.  0.080 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.200 

Sand,  ; , 72.600 

The  complex  nature  of  this  marl  is  exhibited  in  this  analysis;  it 
ehows  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  in  furnishing 
as  large  a  list  of  those  elements  which  the  aslies  of  plants  asualljr 
contain. 

An  eocene  marl  from  the  plantation  of  Benj.  Biddle,  Esq.,  of 
Craven  connty,  gave: 

Sand,   9.60 

Carbonate  of  lime,   85.00 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  containing  phosphoric 

acid, 4.40 

If agnesia,    trace. 

Those  marls  which  are  thns  rich  in  lime,  are  more  liable  to  be 
Med  is  excess. 

§  93.  The  action  of  the  carbonates  upon  vegetation  is  nsnallj 
attributed  to  the  organic  salts  which  are  generated  in  the  soil,  as 
the  crenates  and  apocrenates  of  lime,  etc.;  bnt  in  the  formation 
of  these  salts  it  may  happen  that  carbonic  acid  is  sot  free,  and  in 
this  condition  becomes  also  a  contributor  of  matter  to  the  growing 
plant.  The  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  will  be  retained  in  the 
plant,  and  the  oxygen  set  free. 

The  action  of  marls,  as  a  class  of  carbonates,  upon  soils  is  more 
favorable  in  the  long  run  than  lime,  except  where  quick  lime  upon 
clays  is  required.  The  use  of  lime  for  many  years  has  induced 
complaints,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  is  not  perhaps  fully  settled; 
but  it  is  charged  with  exhausting  the  soil,  and  like  guano,  ot  which 
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We  have  ipoken^  the  charge  Beems  to  be  reasonable  enough  and  to 
rest  on  the  eame  gronnde. 

K  the  chaise  is  snstained,  we  can  readily  see  by  comparing  the 
composition  of  marl  with  common  lime,  that  the  former  supplies  a 
much  greater  number  of  fertilizing  elements  than  the  latter; 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  marls,  like  ashes,  contain  the  most 
needfol  elements;  and  hence,  the  annual  application  of  marl  is 
not  likely  to  cause  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  because  of  the  con- 
stant additions  made  by  its  use.  It  rather  ought  to  grow  better 
yearly ;  for  the  cotton  crop  does  not  require,  or  does  not  remove 
as  many  pounds  of  inorganic  matter  aJB  there  are  applied.  Tliis 
subject,  however,  we  have  not  heard  spoken  of,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  injurious  effects  of  marl  which  could  by  any  means  be 
attributed  to  exhaustion,  and  we  are  confident  from  the  natnre  of 
the  facts  bearing  upon  th^  subject,  that  >vhere  especially  a  compost 
is  made  of  the  marl,  it  will  continue  for  long  periods  to  produce 
good  effects. 

Marl  seems  well  adapted  to  all  those  crops  where  the  product 
sought  is  made  up  of  cellular  tissue,  as  the  lint  of  cottor,  the  lint 
of  flax  and  hemp,  the  fruit,  such  as  the  apple,  because  lime  is  the 
basis  of  cellular  tissue.  The  phosphoric  salts  are  required  in  the 
cereals,  the  parts  sought  for  must  be  rich  in  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. These  last  are  contained  in  stems,  lint,  bark,  etc.,  in  much 
less  proportions. 

§  94.  Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.—T\\e  first  was  anciently 
called  the  vegetahU^  and  the  latter  the  mineral  of  kali.  Both,*  bow- 
ever,  are  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  they  are  derived 
for  commercial  purposes  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 

Pearlash  is  a  carbonate  of  }  otash  ;  it  is  the  common  substance 
used  in  biscuit  making,  or  short  cake,  though  the  bi-carbonate  has 
displaced  the  old  or  common  carbonate.  Neither  of  these  substan- 
ces have  been  used  extensively  in  field  agriculture.  The  latter 
has  become  a  favorite  fertilizer  for  strawberries.  Their  composi- 
tion and  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  in  the  ash  of  all  plants,  proves 
their  adaptation  to  crops.  Their  cost,  however,  for  general  and 
extensive  use,  is  the  only  draw-back  to  their  application  to  com, 
wheat,  potatoes,  etc. 

§  95.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  salt,  with  the  pungent 
odor  of  hartshorn.    It  exists  in  the  ammoniacal  liquids  already  no- 


ticed,  and  is  giveo  off  iii4tAbl99  Ja  «u  impnfe  ftlata,  or  inizod  xvith 
the  effluvia  of  aninaal  mattci-s.  It  is  an  active  fertiliser.  Ite  trnet 
vahie,  as  in  the  case  of  otlier  coinpc^nnds  of  ainmoniaf  is  doe  to  ita 
ability  to  furniah  nitrogen  to  vegetation. 

A»  it  regards  the  com  pounds  or  salts  of  ammonia  for  wheat  and 
other  corn  crops,  it  seems  to  be  established  that  they,  are  essential  , 
to  the  inerease  of  grain,  beyend  the  natural  prodnee  of  a.soil,  aidedi 
hy  plimphfUiG  fertUifiers.    The  experiment^  of  Mr.  Lawes^  of  Herti- 
fordshire,  England,  gave  the  following  results ; 

APPLMATioK  pBB.iiiPimiA  AOt^  noMrob. 

In  grain.  In  straw. 

1844.     Super-phosphate  of  h'me,  560  lbs.,  )  ,«  K.,.ii^ia         i  n«  iha. 
Silicate  of  iSotash,  220,  \  ^^  *«^«'*»"        ^'^^*  '^ 

'^    ffi!f  '^""dT"^{    ^\<^^t,  31J  do.,  4,266  do., 

1846.     Sulphate  of  ammonia,  2  cwt,  27      do.,  2,24^  do. 

The  increase  by  the  salts  of  ammonia  upon  the  former  crop  ma-  . 
nnred  by  super-phosphate  of  lime  and  silioate  of  potasli,  is  a  striking^ 
result,  and  shows  that  the  soil  in  order  to  reach  its  capacity  for  a  . 
crop  of  cereals,  requires,  besides  the  phosphates,  those  fertilizers 
which  can  furnish  nitrogen.  It  does  not  prove  that  phosphates  can  . 
be  dispensed  with,  but  only  that  unless  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ad- 
ded the  crop  will  be  less. 

§  96  — Nitrates. — The  union  of  nitric  acid  with  a  base,  as  potash 
and  soda,  constitute  nitrates^  a  remarkable  class  of  bodies.  They 
are  all  soluble  and  easily  decomposed.  When  thrown  upon  glow- 
ing coals  they  deflagrate,  or  bum  energetically  with  flashes  of 
flame  and  scintillation. 

Nitrate  of  potash^  salipetrey  niter. — Its  manufacture  illustrates, 
its  formation  in  the  soil.  If  the  refuse  of  old  buildings,  its  mortar, 
animal  refuse,  ashes,  &c.,  are  mixed  in  a  heap  and  exposed  to  the 
air  and  watered  occasionally,  especially  with  putrid  urine,  they 
become  charged  with  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda.  Whenever, 
then,  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  these  salts  will  be  formed ; 
the  animal  matter  furnishing  the  nitrogen  which  unites  as  it  is  de- 
veloped with  oxygen.  The  elements  of  the  nitrates  are  found, 
under  houses,  in  caves,  or  wherever  organic  matter  is  mixed  with 
earth  protected  from  rains. 
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Both  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  are  highly  esteemed  in  agrical- 
tare,  tliough  the  high  price  of  saltpetre  debars  it  from  general 
use.  Its  action  npon  young  crops,  when  applied  to  tliem  at  the 
rate  of  one  cwt.  per  acre,  is  highly  favorable.  Trees,  the  sngar 
cane  and  tlie  grasses  become  fresh  and  green,  and  wlien  combined 
with  the  phosphates  is  one  of  the  most  important  fertilizers,  as  it 
contains  in  combination,  the  most  important  elt^ments  which  tlie 
crop  demands — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Nitrates 
increase  the  folinge  of  plants;  and  hence,  for  grass,  or  nieadows, 
they  are  particularly  and  immediately  serviceable. 

Tlie  nitrate  of  soda^  sometimes  called  soda-saltpetre,  is  a  native 
product  of  Peru  and  Chili,  being  formed  in  the  earth  in  those  sec- 
tions where  rain  rarely  falls, 

§  97.  Chlorides. — ^Tho  compounds  consist  of  chlorine  and  a  base, 
88  sodium,  uniting  directly,  or  without  the  previous  union  of  the 
base,  with  oxygen.  The  most  common,  and  to  the  agriculturist  the 
most  important,  is  salt^  or  the  common  table  salt.  It  is  a  native 
production  in  many  countries,  occurring  in  solid  beds,  which  have 
to  be  quarried  like  rock.  The  bed  near  Cracow,  Poland,  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  500  miles,  and  is  1,200  feet  thick.  Salt  springs 
are  common,  but  the  ocean  is  the  great  reservoir  of  salt.  It  con- 
tains about  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Salt  has  been  and 
is  variously  estimated  as  a  fertilizer.  It  strengthens  the  straw  of 
the  cereals,  and  is  supposed  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  grain. 
It  is  more  important  in  land,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  than 
upon  the  shores. 

§  98.  Chloride  of  ammonia. — Sal  ammoniac  of  the  shops.  Mu- 
riate of  ammonia.  This  well  known  salt  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment, to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  crops.  It  is,  however, 
too  expensive  iu  its  pure  state,  to  be  economically  employed  in  ag- 
riculture. A  solution  for  steeping  seed  corn  is  recommended;  it 
hastens  germination,  and  is  supposed  also  to  add  to  the  luxuriance 
of  the  crop. 

§  99.  Silicates. "YwvQ  silica,  or  pure  flint  is  strictly  an  acid,  but 
it  is  so  insoluble  that  under  common  circumstances  its  real  charac- 
ter is  disguised.  But  put  finely  ground  flints  into  a  solution  of 
potash  and  the  silica  unites  with  the  potash,  and  forms  a  soluble 
sUtcate  of  potojth.  Silicates,  then,  are  bodies  constituted  like  other 
salts,  having  a  base  united  with  soluble  flint.    The  silica  may  be 
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geparated  from  its  combination  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  tho 
silica  will  form  by  itself  a  gelatinons  mass,  which  ia  a  ailieic  acid 
with  water.  If  tliis  gelatinons  mass  is  dried,  the  silica  becomes 
gritty  and  is  really  now  what  is  called  qnartz,  and  is  no  longer 
golablo. 

Now  in  the  soil  there  is  always  a  small  qnantity  of  soluble  qnartz, 
and  certain  plants  mnst  have  it  in  order  to  give  strength  to  their 
stems.  All  the  cereals  and  grasses  are  furnished  with  this  substance, 
which  is  mainly  deposited  upon  the  outside ;  which  both  protects 
and  strengthen  the  straw.  It  is  not  properly  a  nutriment,  but  in 
the  organization  of  the  grass  tribes  it  is  an  essential  element; 
wherever  the  soil  is  deficient  in  soluble  silica,  the  straw  of  the 
grain  is  weak.  Tho  celebrated  German  Chemist,  Liebig,  proposed 
the  use  of  special  manures,  consisting  of  silicates  mostly,  as  a 
fertilizer  for  wheat,  rye,  oats,  turnips,  &c.  His  special  manures, 
however,  have  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  They 
failed  on  the  ground  that  mineral  substance  alone,  and  by  itself,  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation.  Tlie  failure  has  an 
important  bearing  on  our  practical  views,  showing  clearly  enough 
that  organic  matter  is  essential  to  plants.  It  does  not  prove  that 
what  Liebig  proposed  was  useless  and  unnecessary,  but  that  he  did 
not  go  far  enough  ;  he  fell  short  of  a  sound  theory  by  excluding 
from  his  potent  fertilizers  vegetable  matter^  from  which  the  organic 
acids  are  formed. 

The  silicates  of  rocks  are  not  wholly  insoluble,  they  are  attacked 
by  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  by  their  joint  action  are  dissolved. 
It  is  by  their  action  that  the  soil  is  furnished  with  soluble  silicaa. 
That  such  a  result  is  possible  is  shown  by  the  action  of  rains  and 
'  oarbonic  acid  upon  window  glass,  while  a  silicate  which  becomes 
gradually  opake,  especially  in  stables,  where  carbonic  acid  escapes. 
Distilled  water  alone  dissolves  glass.  The  tumblers  used  in  carbon* 
ated  spring  water  are  coroded  by  carbonic  acid 

Straw  furnishes  silicates,  when  spread  over  the  surface  of  fields, 
but,  if  burnt,  the  silica  becomes  insoluble.  Ilonce,  straw  should 
be  applied  without  change.  Its  organic  matter  is  also  put  to  use. 
Straw  spread  upon  meadows  for  grass  is  an  excellent  application, 

§  100.  Ashes  contain  a  large  number  of  fertilizing  elements;  in- 
deed it  may  be  presumed  that  whatever  an  ash  contains  performs 
something  in  the  economy  of  the  vegetable  which  yields  it. 
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The  ash  of  ^ea  weeds  is  the  kelp  of  commerce.  It  coniaiBs  pot> 
ash,  soda,  lime^  silica,  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  etc.  The  existence 
of  these  elements  in  marine  plants  throws  light  on  their  action  upon 
vegetation. 

Wood  ashes  contain,  among  other  things,  pearlash^  or  carbonate 
of  potash.  The  composition  of  ashes  depends  upon  the  tree  and 
the  part  horned ;  the  bark  furnishes  an  aali  whoso  composition  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  wood  or  the  leaves. 

Tlie  ash  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  white  oak  contains  the  foU 
lowing  substances: 

Potash,    13.41 

So<^   0.62 

Sodiam,   2.78 

Chlorine,   4.24 

Sulphuric  add,  0.12 

PboH.  of  peroxide  of  iron,  lime  and 
magnesia,   32.25 

Carbonic  acid,   8.95 

Lime, 80.85 

Magnesia,   0.86 

Silica,    0.21 

Soluble  silica,   0.80 

Organic  matter,  5.70 

• 
The  tree  fnrnishing  the  ash  grew  upon  a  clay  soil  rich  in  lime. 
It  wiil  bo  observed  that  the  bark  is  much  richer  in  lime  than  the 
wood,  IK  hile  the  wood  is  richer  in  phosphates ;  and  the  richest  part 
of  the  wood  is  that  of  the  outside.  The  same  result  is  shown  in  the 
distribution  of  potash ;  the  outside  wood  contains  more  than  the 
heart  wood,  and  in  the  bark  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  quantitj, 
only  0.25  per  cent  These  are  leading  facts  in  the  distribution  of 
the  elements  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  we  may  feel 
assured  that  it  is  not  an  accident  that  they  are  thus  distributed. 
It  is  probable  that  lime  distributed  to  the  outside  is  best  adapted 
to  the  protection  of  the  vegetable  tissues.  The  newest  parts,  as  the 
outside  wood,  derives  a  part  of  its  elements  from  the  inside,  espe- 
cially the  phosphates,  which  are  no  doubt  transferred  by  the  circu- 
lation. Tlie  law  which  has  been  already  expressed,  holds  good  in 
^U  the  correct  analyses  of  the  parts  of  trees ;  their  distribution  is 
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0.25 

9.68 

2.57 

6.03 

0.08 

0.39 

0.12 

0.47 

0.08 

0.26 

10.10 

18.30 

29.80 

19.29 

54.89 

43.21 

0.20 

0.25 

0.25 

0.88 

.25 

0.30 

1.16 

7.10 
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upward  and  outward,  tending  continually  to  the  new  parts  which 
are  being  developed. 

§  101.  The  ashes  of  peat  differ  in  composition  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant  from  which  peat  is  formed  Tliero  will  also  be 
changes  in  the  composition  of  peat  which  is  old,  when  compared 
with  a  new  growth  of  it. 

The  following  analysis  by  Johnson,  sliows  the  general  composi- 
tion of  peat  ashes : 

Chloride  of  sodium, 0.41 

Phosphate  of  lime, 2.46 

Sulphate  of  lime, 18.66 

*^          magnesia,   .  1.68 

Carbonate  and  silicate  of  magnesia,  6.82 

**                   '^           potash  and  soda,  5.82 

**           alumina,   11.6« 

Oiideofiron, 9.18 

Silica,    16.55 

Insoluble  matter,  sand,  &&, 7.94 

Carh.  acid,  coal,  etc., 10.85 

100.00 

In  this  sample  the  gypsum  is  much  greater  than  usual,  and  the 
silicate  of  alumina  is  foreign  matter,  as  alumnia  is  never  a  true  ash 
product. 

§  102.  On  reviewing  the  general  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  account  of  fertilizers,  we  may  understand  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  apply  to  (he  soil  fertilizers  in  their  simple  state, 
and  at  random,  provided  the  planter  determines  to  derive  from 
them  the  greatest  benefit.  We  are  unable  to  increase  their  power, 
but  their  elements  of  fertility  may  be  preserved  or  prolonged  by  a 
suitable  management,  which  in  reality  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  power.  The  most  active  and  valuable  ones  require  the 
most  particular  attention.  Gnano,  for  example,  requires  carefirl 
manipulation,  and  when  it  is  once  determined  how  this  volatile 
compound  is  to  be  treated,  it  furnishes  a  rule  for  others  whose  com- 
position is  closely  related  to  it. 

Of  the  different  fertilizers,  we  may  arrange  them  into  four 
orders. 
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In  the  first,  we  may  place  those  which  contain  a  notable  per 
'centage  of  ammonia,  in  snch  a  state  of  combination  that  it  is  freely 
oxlmled,  or  exists  in  a  volatile  condition. 

In  the  second,  those  which  l>y  chemical  changes  form  ammonia, 
and  which  also  become  volatile. 

In  the  third,  we  may  place  the  fixed  salts;  and 

In  the  fourth,  those  componnds  which  consist  of  carbonaceons 
matters,  and  possess  also  the  character  of  comparative  stability 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  latter  order  is  well  adapted  to  a 
general  use  with  the  preceding,  either  as  an  absorheitt  of  the  vol- 
atile matter,  especially  ammonia,  or  with  the  salts,  with  which  they 
form  combinations  consisting  of  an  organic  acid  and  a  mineral 
base. 

The  probability  is  that  the  best  results  are  secnred  by  mixing 
onr  organic  with  the  inorganic  in  every  instance.  By  adopting 
this  course,  the  time  when  soils  will  begin  to  exhibit  sigTis  of  ex- 
haustion will  be  far  in  the  future,  or  certainly  postponed  in- 
definitely. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  quantity  or  ratio  of  the  inorganic  elements  in  a  plant  may  be  increased  by 
cnltivRtion.  Source  of  nitrogen.  Specific  action  of  certain  manures,  particu- 
larly salts.  Farm  yard  manure  never  amiss.  Use  of  phos.  magnesia.  Special 
manure  sometimes  fails,  as  gypsum. 

§  103.  While  it  is  well  established  that  the  organs  of  plants 
po39e:<8  each  their  own  component,  inorganic  elements,  it  is  equally 
well  proved  that  their  qnantity  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
modes  of  cnUivatiou.  The  organs  still  maintain  their  differences 
in  respect  to  the  ratio  of  the  component  elements  nnder  any  system 
of  cnltni'C. 

As  an  illnstration  of  the  changes  which  may  bo  prodnced  by 
modes  of  cultivation,  we  may  cite  wheat.    If,  for  example,  it  is 
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raannred  with  the  ejecta  of  the  cow,  it  furnishes  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  ghiten  than  if  manured  with  fertilizers  richer  in  ammonia. 
Wlien  manured  as  above,  the  berry  contained  11.05  parts  of  ghiten, 
and  6-2.34  of  starch.  When  manured  with  human  urine,  wliich  is 
ricli  in  the  elements  of  ammonia,  it  yielded  35.1  of  gluten ;  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  in  the  former  case.  Gluten  determines  the 
weight  of  the  grain,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  use.  Tno  flour, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  maccaroni,  must  be  rich 
in  gluten.  Certain  soils  produce,  without  fertilizers,  a  heavy  wlieat 
rich  in  gluten.  This  is  a  fact  with  the  wheat  of  Stanly  county,  N.  C, 
which  weighs  68  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  probably  the  heaviest  wheat 
ever  sent  to  market. 

§  104.  The  important  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  facts 
have  a  practical  bearing;  they  determine  the  practicability  of  rais- 
ing a  crop  adapted  to  a  particular  use,  independent  of  the  influenos 
of  climate,  and  hence  of  increasing  its  value. 

In  relation  to  the  subject  of  ammonia,  much  thought  has  been 
given,  and  many  experiments  made  to  settle  the  question  of  its 
source.  As  nitrogen  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  natural  to  infer  that  the  atmosphere  might  furnish  this  ele- 
ment directly  to  the  leaves  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant. 
Tliis  view  has  not  been  adopted,  and  it  is  moreover  well  settled 
that  ammonia  exists  in  the  air  in  small  quantities  and  is  dissolved  In 
rain  water ;  it  is  also  contained  in  fresh  fallen  snow,  but  notwith- 
standing its  presence  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  essential  to  its  recep- 
tion in  the  plant  to  combine  it  with  an  organic  acid,  which  nature 
effects  in  the  soil,  which  contahis  organic  matter,  in  the  condition 
of  acids,  as  the  cerenic  and  apocrenic. 

Certain  other  saline  manures  exercise  a  specific  action  upon 
crops.  Those  of  ammonia  are,  perhaps,  the  most  general  in  their 
effects;  all  crops  continue  to  grow  longer  under  the  influence  of 
these  salts,  or  continue  in  a  "^rowing  state  until  late  in  the  season. 
Nitrate  of  soda  has  a  similar  effect.  With  respect  to  their  applica- 
tion to  certain  crops,  which  wo  wish  to  have  ripened  within  a  cer- 
tain period,  as  tobacco^  for  example,  they  would  not  be  adapted  to 
it;  it  would  cause  the  plant  to  continue  growing  until  frost;  it 
would  be  in  the  nnripened  state,  or  only  ripened  in  part;  and  hence 
the  tobacco  would  command  only  an  inferior  price  in  market 
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§  105.  Certain  salts  promote  the  growth  in  perfection  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  vegetables.  Thus  when  the  straw  of  wheat  or  rvc  is 
weak,  theory  wonld  load  to  the  nse  of  the  soluble  silicates  of  lirac 
or  potash,  for  the  purpose  of  supplj'ing  the  silex  where  it  is  required. 
The  practice  is  attended  with  good  results.  When  the  ear  is  not 
well  filled,  the  phosphates  are  resorted  to,  as  it  is  here  that  this  salt 
is  deposited  in  the  greatest  quantity.  The  leaves  of  the  vine  are 
best  developed  by  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  the  phosphates  again 
develope  or  go  to  the  fruit. 

Other  fernlizers  seem  to  be  adapted  in  certain  conditions  at  least 
to  all  crops.  Farm-yard  manure  never  comes  amiss,  provided  it 
has  been  subjected  to  such  ph^-sical  and  chemical  changes  which 
the  crop  requires.  It  is  not  always  proper  to  apply  it  fresh  or  in 
the  condition  of  long  manure.  Gypsum  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  red  clover,  and  a^^hes  and  marl  will  bring  up  white  clover 
in  places  where  it  had  not  been  known  to  grow  perhaps  at  all. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  has  been  praised  for  potatoes,  and  the 
super-phoi^phate  of  lime  is  the  best  dressing  for  turnips. 

But  even  the  foregoing  well  authenticated  facts  are  somewhat 
local ;  for  certain  reav«*ons  not  well  ascertained,  some  of  the  striking 
effects  of  these  special  results,  do  not  occur  in  another  section  of  the 
country,  or  at  least  are  far  from  being  so  striking  It  is  never  pos- 
sible to  predict  the  effects  of  gypsum  on  crops,  though  its  proper- 
ties must  hold  good  everywhere ;  that  is,  must  always  act  as  an 
absorbent  of  ammonia  and  water,  but  still  it  is  said  to  fail  at  times 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  England  it  is  not  particular!}'  praised,  while  in 
this  country  there  are  only  a  few  districts  where  it  is  not  attended 
with  benefit  to  the  crop.  Natural  fertilizers,  however,  do  not  stand 
alone  in  their  failures.  Those  manufactured  for  a  particular  end 
are  found  to  fail  frequently.  Failures  no  doubt  occur  by  a  misap- 
plication of  the  substance;  it  may  be  given  in  excess  and  become 
a  destroyer.  It  may  fail  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  may  also 
fail  from  adulteration  or  for  want  of  a  natural  purity  in  composi- 
tion as  a  great  excess  of  inert  and  valueless  substance  with  which 
it  is  intermixed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

On  Khe  periodical  increase  of  the  com  plant.  The  white  flint,  together  with  the 
increase  of  leaves  and  other  organs.  The  proportions  of  the  inorganic  elements 
in  the  several  parts  of  their  composition.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
in  an  acre  of  com  and  in  each  of  its  parts.  Remari&s  upon  the  statistics  of 
composition. 

§  106.  The  changes  which  a  plant  undergoes  during  its  period 
of  growth  are  worthy  of  attention.  For  the  purpose  ot  illustrating 
the  development  of  vegetable  brgans,  we  have  selected  the  Indian 
corn  or  maize;  and  as  the  growth  of  the  foliage  exhibits  the  views 
we  wish  to  bring  out,  we  have  tabulated  the  weekly  increase  of 
the  leaves  in  weight,  and  the  amount  of  water  they  contain,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  ash  the  whole  weight  furnishes.  The  obser- 
vations begin  in  July  and  are  continued  until  August  11 : 


time:  JULY 6. 

JULY  12. 

JULY 1& 

JCLT  29. 

AVQVni. 

AUaUBTll. 

Weight  in  grains,      867 

698 

886 

2294 

2810 

1642 

Water,                       804 

568 

869 

1836 

2179 

1227 

Ash,                           6.75 

756 

S.82 

41.58 

58.97 

36.59 

This  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  weight  in  the  leaves  from 
July  18  to  August  4,  after  which  the  leaves  rapidly  lose  their 
weight,  by  supplying,  no  doubt,  nutriment  to  the  corn,  which  is 
then  tilling  up.  There  is  in  most  organs  a  growth  which 
attains  its  maximum  at  a  certain  period,  when  it  seems  to  retro* 
grade.  This  view,  however,  applies  only  to  the  subsidiary  organs 
All  the  energies  of  a  plant  are  concentrated  on  the  production  and 
perfectiiHi  of  seed.  The  stalks  of  corn  increase  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  the  leaves. 


BTAixs.            tii»:jvltOu     #ult12. 

4VLT  18. 

jvhjU. 

Ava.4. 

AVO.  11. 

Weight  in  giains,     100 

1084 

8041 

5219 

4597 

Water,                        92 

987 

2671 

4«26 

3882 

Ash,                           94 

8 

16.82 

29.48 

51.25 

§  107.  The  stalk  attains  its  maximum  growth  betw^een  by  tiie 
4th  and  before  the  11th  of  August,  and  begins  to  yieJd  up  its  nu- 
triment to  the  ear,  which  is  rapidly  forming.    By  the  23d  of  the 
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montli,  a  week  later,  they  weigh  2,237  only.  In  the  selection  of 
specimens,  it  was  attempted  to  employ  snch  as  were  equally  ad- 
vanced and  of  equal  size,  as  possible. 

§  108.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  white  flint  corn  during  pe- 
riods of  one  week  and  daring  the  period  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
observations,  will  be  expressed  in  the  following  tables  and  remai*ks. 

On  the  28th  of  June  the  corn  was  18  inches  high,  and  had  increas- 
ed in  heiglit  during  the  preceding  week  7i  inches : 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,  84.15  grs., 

Increase  in  weight,  62.05     *' 

July  5th,  hight  26  inches ;  increase  in  hight,  8  inches : 

AVeight  of  one  plant, 237.5    grs., 

Increase  of  weight  during  the  week, 152.35     " 

Average  increase  of  one  plant  per  day, 21.76    " 

July  12th,  hight  of  plants  35  inches;  increase  9  inches  : 

Weight  of  one  plant,    801.9    grs.. 

Increase  per  week,  432.7      ** 

"  day,   61.81    " 

July  19th,  hight  43  inches;  increase  in  hight  8  iiicljes  : 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,    875.48  grs.. 

Increase  during  the  week, 177.ll)     ** 

Increase  per  day,    25.31     *' 

July  26tli,  hight  49  inches;  increase  in  liight  6,  or  one  inch  per 
day: 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,   .   2039.      grs., 

Increase  per  week, 1 191.6       ** 

Increase  per  day,   170.22     ** 

Increase  per  hour,    7.09     " 

August  2d,  hight  58  inches;  increase  9  inches: 

Average  weight  of  each  plant, 3308.       ^tk 

Increase  in  weight  per  week,   1269.         ** 

Average  per  day, 181.         " 

Average  per  hour, 7.65    '* 
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Angnst  9thy  hight  65  inches ;  increase  during  the  week  7  inches : 

Average  weight  of  each  plant, 88.27  gr&, 

Increase  during  the  week, 286.        ** 

Increase  per  day,   11.92    " 

Increase  per  hour,    49    ^* 

Angnst  16th,  average  hight  72  inches;  increase  7  inches: 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,   6780      gra. 

Increase  of  weight  during  the  week, 295S        ** 

Increase  per  day,    436        ** 

Increase  per  hour, 18.16   ** 

August  23rd,  average  increase  in  hight  of  plants  for  the  week 
«76  inches;  increase  in  hight  during  the  week  4  inches: 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,  .   . .  < 8170.      gnu, 

Increase  in  weight, 1889L        *' 

Average  per  day, 198.        *' 

**    per  hour,   8.27    ** 

August  30th,  average  hight  78  inches;  increase  in  hight  during 
the  week  2  inches: 

Average  weight  of  each  plant,    10.580  grs.. 

Increase  during  the  week, 2.409    ** 

Increase  per  day, 844    '^ 

♦*      perhour,    14.84      " 

September  6,  average  hight  of  each  plant,  78  inches.  No  in- 
crease in  hight  for  the  week : 

Average  weight  of  each  plant, 12.017  gnu, 

Increase  during  the  week, 2186.  " 

Increase  of  wdght  per  day,  805<  ^ 

Increase  of  weight  per  hour,   , 12.72  '* 

On  comparing  the  parts  of  the  plant  with  each  otlier  at  this 
stage  of  growth,  we  find  they  hold  the  following  proportions  to 
each  other: 

6 
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Tassel, 147.98  gre., 

Upper  part  of  the  stalk,   1128.8  " 

Lower  part  of  the  stalk,   2084.  " 

Sheaths.    1239.  " 

Leaves,    1970. 

Eai  stalks,   1217.  " 

Husks, 2484.  *' 

Kernels,    926.  " 

Cob, 1265. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  leaves  and  sheaths  at  this 
stage  of  growth  is  as  follows : 


2.29  per 

cent. 

0.63 

«i 

1.18 

44 

1.42 

44 

Lost 

.48     ' 

44 

1.65 

ti 

.488 

It 

.864 

14 

Pota.sh, 10.15  8.76 

Soda, 23.18  19.68 

Lime, 8.88  1.20 

Magnesia,   2.38  2.02 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates, 14.60  18.80 

Carbonic  acid, 3.50  4.14 

Silicic  acid,  86.27  38.10 

Sulphuric  acid, 5.84  6.86 

Chlorine,    1.68  484 

At  a  later  period,  that  of  October  18th,  when  the  corn  was  ripe, 
the  leaves  and  sheaths  were  composed  of: 


Potash, 8.83  7.48 

Soda, 8.62  12.44 

Lime,    4.51  2.18 

Magnesia, 0.86  0.79 

Phosphates,   6.85  9.75 

Silicic  acid, 58.65  61.26 

Carbonic  acid,  4.06  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid,   4.88  12.27 

Chlorine,    2.66  2.96 

§  109.  The  stalks  of  the  period  were  composed  of: 
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STALXa. 

Potash,    16.21 

Soda,   2469 

Lime 2.84 

Magnesia,    0.98 

Phosphates, 16.16 

Silicic  acid,   12.86 

Carbonic  acid,   1.86 

Sulphuric  acid,   * 10.78 

Chlorine,  10.96 

Tlie  pliosphates  of  the  leaves  of  the  October's  growth  are  less 
than  in  tlioee  of  September  6.  The  amount  of  the  alktih'es  have 
apparently  diminished,  thongh  it  is  possible  that  comparisons  maj 
be  fallacious,  seeing  that  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  analysis 
of  different  plants,  growing  also  on  different  hills,  and  may  prove 
to  be  due  to  other  causes  than  those  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  inorganic  matter  by  the  influence  of  the  organs.  Our  theory  is, 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  inorganic  matter,  that  the 
leaves  furnish  to  the  grain  a  part  of  their  store,  or  that  it  is  trana- 
ferred  from  the  leaf  to  the  grain. 

The  husks  are  composed  of: 


Potash,   ZM\ 

Soda,  9^  8^» 

Lime^ (X46-, 

Magnesia, ,,     Ml; 

Phosphates, 26:25  , 

Silicicacid, 47.65 

Sulphuric  acid, 6.67 

Chlorine, , . 6.66 

Carbonic  acid,  ^... trace. 

For  feeding  stock,  horses,  co\ik3,  etc.,  the  advantageaoxf.one  orgim 
over  the  other  are  not  very  great,  so  far  as  the  inorganic  matter  is  . 
concerned.    The  silicic  acid  or^lica  is  the  greatest  in  the  husks, . 
which  may  be  regarded  ae  theuseless  part;  hat  it  happens  that 
the  phosphates  are  greater  in  the  husks  than  the  leaves  at.  this 
stage  ;  but  again^  tine  potash  and  soda  are  greatest  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  sheath  and  leaves,  taken,  at  the  same  date,  Sept.  6,  there 
are  but  slight  differences  in  composition}  iu  the  two  organsi  leaf 
and  husks.    A  comparison  of.  the  composition  of  the,  leaves. and . 
the  graia  of  the  white  fliat  com  o£  August  ^ : 
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UATIB.  QBAtir. 

PotiBh, 12.76  28.92 

Soda,  8.61  22.59 

Lime, 6.09  0.18 

Kftgnesia,  L25  2.41 

Alkalme  and  earthy  phosphates,  19.25  85.60 

SiHca,   60.55  9.50 

Sulphuric  acid,   4.18  4.88 

Chlorine,    9.76  0.40 

Tlie  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  potash  and  soda,  exist  in 
lafge  proportions  in  tlie  grain,  while  the  sih'ca  is  reduced  to  a 
niinininm,  and  is  confined  to  the  cuticle. 

§  110.  Analysis  of  the  grain  and  cob  of  the  8  rowed  yellow  corn 
of  the  same  ear: 

Potash,  27.85  87.85 

Soda, 5.79  1.83 

Lime,    trace.  0.24 

Magnesia, trace.  0.53 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,   52.75  86.57 

Chlorine,    4.10  2.95 

Sulphuric  acid,    8.48  9.20 

Silex,    1.73  10.76 

Per  centage  of  ash, 62  .40  • 

As  it  regards  the  value  of  the  cob  for  nntriment  so  far  as  its  in- 
organic matter  i^  concerned,  it  is  plain  that  it  has  a  certain  valne 
and  should  not  be  lost.  Cob  ashes  are  known  to  bo  rich  in  the  al- 
kalies even  when  guided  only  by  taste ;  but  at  this  stage  the  potash 
amounts  to  37  per  cent,  and  the  phosphates  to  36  per  cent,  and  the 
silica  to  only  ten  per  cent.  But  the  per  centage  of  ash  is  small  in 
the  cob.  scarcely  amoaating  in  any  case  to  more  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent 

§  111.  The  husks  of  this  variety  of  corn  and  which  belong  to  the 
same  stage  of  growth,  are  composed  of: 

Potash,    21.85 

Soda,   2.04 

Carb.  of  lime,  0.27 

Magnesia, 0.23 

Pbos.  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  29.48 
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Ohlorine, 1.11 

Sulphuric  acid,  11.11 

Silica,    82.18 

From  observation  and  experiment  it  appears  highly  probable^ 
that  the  8  rowed  yellow  corn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  feed- 
ing I  roperties.    Its  parte  are  all  of  them  rich  in  inorganic  matter. 

§  1 12.  Upon  an  acre  of  corn  we  raise  about  18,700  plants.  These 
plants  will  contain  466.80  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  This  inorganic 
matter  will  be  distributed  to  the  parte  of  plante  in  the  following 
amounts : 

Tassels,    64.289  gnu, 

sulks 625.625  " 

Sheaths, 594.962  " 

Leaves,    1.196.845  " 

Silks,   26.284  " 

Husks,     484.091  " 

Cobs,  264.600  " 

Grain,    480.690  «* 

8.585.086  grs.,— 7468.82  oz.— 466.80 Ibi. 
Of  this  quantity  the  leaves  and  sheaths  will  contain  of: 

UA.Tn.  UOATIS 

Silica,   82.681  pounds,  89.667  pounds. 

Earthy  phosphates, 29.278  "  7.546  •* 

Lime,  9.400  "  1.681  " 

Magnesia,  1.910  "  0.689  " 

Potash,    19.704  "  6.671  " 

Soda, 18.142  "  9.262  " 

Chlorine,    16.072  "  2.202  " 

Sulphuric  acid,  6.461  "  a928  " 

The  weight  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  grain  and  cob  will  be: 

«BAIN.  OOB. 

Silica,    6.989  4,678 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  22.187  8.229 

Lime,  ....! 0.187  0.108 

Magnesia^    1.606  0.809 

PoUsh,    14.960  12.815 

Soda,    14.118  2.084 
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Chlorine, 0.809        0.045 

Sulphuric  *cid,  2.740        0.118 

The  stalks  of  one  acre  will  contain : 

Silica, 8.789 

Earthy  phosphates, 10.362 

Lime,  1.928 

Magnesia,    0.640 

Potash,    11.087 

Soda,   17.094 

Chlorine,  7.491 

Sulphuric  acid, 7.882 

64.773  pounds. 

§  113.  The  several  amounts  of  the  inorganic  elements  will  stand 
as  follows : 

LBS.  OX.  DIODfAL  PiLXn  OP  AX  OVSCB. 

Silica,   178.12.496 

Earthy  phosphates,  etc.,  93.  8.984 

Lime,   18.  9.248 

Magnesia, 5.  0.752 

Potash,   66.  2.944                  ^ 

Soda,   61.15.184 

Chlorine,   28.  7.828 

Sulphuric  acid,   29.11.696 

471.16.632 

§  114.  The  foregoing  statistics  of  the  corn  or  maize  elements 
show  that  it  is  an  exhausting  crop.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  best  informed  farmers. 

The  maize  crop  is  remarkable  for  bearing  high  culture  without 
danger  of  an  excessive  growth  of  stalk  or  leaves.  In  this  respect 
it  is  quite  diflFerent  from  wheat  or  oats.  The  rich  lands  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  North-Carolina  produce  great  crops  of  maize, 
bnt  when  wheat  is  put  upon  them,  the  crop  consijsts  of  straw  instead 
of  f;rain,  which  is  even  of  a  poor  quality,  so  far  as  it  is  produced. 

Again,  the  foregoing  statistics  show  the  actual  amount  which 
each  part  contains,  and  what  it  removes  from  the  soil.    An  infer 
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enoe  from  all  these  facts  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  snpply  the 
phosphates  npon  an  exhausted  soil  to  restore  it  to  fertility ;  the 
quantity  of  potash,  soda,  etc.,  which  may  be  and  probably  is  com- 
bined in  part  with  silica,  shows  that  the  soluble  silicates  will  be 
required  in  the  list  of  fertilizers.  Plants  require  foliage  ekmenUy 
as  well  as  grain  or  seed  elemenU ;  for  undoubtedly  the  perfection 
of  the  seed  is  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  npon  the  perfection 
of  the  foliage.  This  precedes,  or  is  developed  firet,  and  when  we 
find  it  green  and  luxuriant,  we  predict  a  fine  crop  of  grain. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Value  of  foliage  for  animal  cdnsumption  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  two  differ- 
ent classes  of  bodies:  heat  producing  and  flesh  producing  bodies.  These  two 
classes  are  the  proximate  organic  bodies,  and  are  ready  formed  in  the  vegetable 
organs.  Proximate  composition  illustrated  by  two  varieties  of  maize.  Their 
comparative  value.  Analysis  of  several  other  varieties  of  maize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  difference  of  composition  as  well  as  their  different  values. 
Composition  of  timothy,  etc. 

§  115.  Tlie  true  value  of  foliage  is  determined  from  the  quantity 
of  the  proximate  elements  of  certain  organic  products  developed  or 
produced  in  the  organs  and  seeds  of  many  plants,  particularly  those 
which  are  in  common  use  for  feeding  animals.  Of  these  elements 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  dextrine,  gluten,  legnmen,  casein,  albumen, 
are  the  most  important.  The  list  is  naturally  divisible  into  two 
classes.  The  four  first  form  a  class  which  have  been  called  respira- 
tory elements,  and  furnish  the  body  with  heat  and  fat;  they  are 
destitute  of  of  nitrogen.  The  remainder,  of  which  gluten  stands  at 
the  head,  are  the  fiesh  and  strength  producing  elements,  and  are 
known  to  contain  nitrogen,  and  hence  are  sometimes  called  nitro- 
genous elements.  The  first  class  meet  a  special  want  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  of  supplying  it  with  heat,  and  when  they  are  taken 
in  larger  quantities  than  the  system  requires,  they  accumulate 
aronnd  certain  parts  in  the  form  of  fat. 


It  is  evident  that  as  the  economy  of  the  animal  system  requires 
Dot  only  heat  bnt  strength  and  ninscle  or  flesh,  and  as  these  are 
fiirnishod  from  plants  in  the  first  place,  that  any  given  plant  is  val- 
uable for  food  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  these  two  classes 
of  elements  are  contained  in  the  vegetable  or  which  it  can  furnish. 
In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a  plant,  then,  these  different 
classes  and  individuals  of  the  class  are  separated  or  isolated  from 
their  natural  combinations,  or  in  other  words  they  are  analyzed. 
As  an  example  we  may  take  the  composition  of  maize,  which  will 
show  the  proximate  composition  of  the  grain.  Its  ultimate  analy* 
sis  would  be,  resolve  the  proximate  bodies  into  the  elements,  cai^ 
bon,  oxygen,  dydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  proximate  elements 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  grain^  leaf  or  ^tem,  and  they  are  separa- 
ted from  the  iibre  or  cellular  tissue  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  weak 
alkaline,  solutions,  etc.  The  grain,  then,  in  its  proximate  elements 
of  ready  formed  bodies,  contains: 

8  BOWKD  ▼ORB  rUXT.         WniTB  KKTIVOKT  VmXJ  OOW. 

SUrch,   57.47  50.92 

Oil,   2.55  0.64 

Dextrine  or  gum,   4.01  3.08 

Sugar  and  extractive, 18.21  18.80 

Albumen,   2.27  4.44 

Casein,   0.89  0.80 

Gluten,   1.67  0.72 

Fibre,   6.07  9.70 

Water,    11.46  12.22 

The  heat  producing  bodies  in  the  two  varieties  are : 

FLIirr.       XKHTVOKT  OOBN. 

Starch,  57.47  50.92 

Oil,  2.56  0.64 

Gum,    4.01  8.08 

Sugar,   18.21  18.80 

77.24        6a42  Heat  and  fat  producing  bodies. 
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While  the  flesh  prodacing  are  in  the 

niKT  COBN.         KBKTVOKT  OOBN. 

Albumen,   2.27  4.44 

Casein,    0.39  0.80 

Gluten,   1.67  0.72 

4.33  6.96 

In  the  Kentucky  corn  tlie  flesh  producing  bodies  exceed  those  in 
Flint  corn. 

To  give  another  analysis  of  corn  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
still  greater  difl^erence  in  the  varieties  often  cultivated,  we  select 
the  small  blue  corn  used  for  parching.    It  contains: 

Starch,    42.56 

Oil, 6.30 

Sugar  and  extractive,   16.32 

Gum,   7.62 

Albumen,    6.00 

Casein, 2.04 

Gluten,    4.78 

Fibre,* 8.56 

Soluble  in  fibre  by  potash, 8.55 

Tlie  fine  parching  properties  of  this  corn  are  due  to  the  largo 
qnantity  of  oil  present  in  the  grain.  Another  variety  of  pop  canij 
the  lady  finger,  contains  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Tlie  sweet  corn  is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  composition,  thus 
it  contains: 

SUrch 11.60 

Oil,   3.60 

Sugar,    6.62 

Dextrine  or  gum, 24.82 

Extract,  8.00 


*  Fibre  ir  the  hard  string}-  part  of  vegetables ;  it  is  wood  or  the  fibre  of  flax ; 
cotton  lint  is  the  purest  form  of  fibre ;  bruise  or  beat  wood  or  straw  or  grain,  dis- 
solve out  by  water,  ether,  alcohol  and  a  weak  solution  of  pearlash  all  that  can  be 
and  the  part  remaining  is  fibre ;  it  exists  in  the  excrements  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  forms  much  of  their  bulk. 
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Gluten,    4.6a 

Albumen,   14.30 

Casein,   5.84 

Fibre,    11.24 

Water, 10.81 

'  The  starch  in  this  variety  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  quantity,  and 
the  gum  or  dextrine  is  increased  to  the  maximum  known  in  maize. 
Tlie  gum,  no  doubt,  replaces  in  part  the  starch,  and  it  is  this  ele- 
ment wliich  causes  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  kernel,  from  which 
we  should  very  naturally  infer  that  the  corn  was  gathered  in  an 
unripe  condition.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  But  the  sweet 
com  is  eminent  for  its  flesh  producing  elements  when  it  is  seen  to 
contain  14  per  cent,  of  albumen  and  5  per  cent,  of  casein. 

§  116.  Tlie  value  of  the  corn  leaf,  or  fodder,  as  it  is  caHed,  is 
more  accurately  ascertained  by  submitting  it  to  an  organic  proxi- 
mate analysis.  When  thus  treated  timoth}^  and  corn  leaf  are  found 
to  be  composed  of: 

TDCOTHT.  OOEir  LK^r. 

Fibre,   68.14  60.00 

Wax, 2.80  undetermined 

Sugar  extract  and  dextrine, 8.20  10.00 

Albumen, 1.89              0.22 

Casein,   2.34              1.60 

Water,   12.80  10.17 

The  insoluble  fibre  makes  the  bulk  of  the  leaf,  and  serves  in  the 
animal  economy  to  fill  up  space,  or  give  a  proper  degree  of  tension 
to  the  membranes.  The  albumen  and  casein  are  nearly  as  large 
in  corn  leaf  as  in  the  best  of  grasses.  The  red  top,  a  favorite  hay, 
is  composed  of: 

Fibre, 65.00 

Wax,   il.62 

Resin,    8.08 

Extract  and  sugar,   D.OO 

Albumen,    1.49 

Casein,    1.80 

Water, 10.00 
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§  117.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  insoluble  matter,  or  fibre,  in 
the  three  kinds  in  the  above  examples,  timothy,  red  top  and  corn 
leaf,  are  really  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  All  the  other  bodies,  classed 
as  nutritive  arid  fat  producing^  make  up  the  remainder.  They  dif- 
fer in  quantity  in  these  individual  specimens,  yet,  it  is  probable, 
that  for  feeding  stock,  as  they  generally  grow,  sometimes  on  rich 
and  sometimes  on  poor  soil,  they  cannot  differ  essentially.  One, 
in  its  general  run,  will  support  as  much  stock  as  the  other,  for  it 
will  be"  observed  that  cultivation,  or  no  cultivation,  changes  the 
character  of  the  crop.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  foregoing 
compositions  with  another  species,  which  grows  naturally  on  a  cold 
wet  soil  we  shall  perceive  a  great  difference. 

For  example,  a  carex  (a  swamp  grass)  collected  just  before  it 
was  to  blossom  was  found  to  be  composed  of: 

Fibre,   80,20 

Wax,   2.00 

Albumen,    2.84 

Ca.«;ein, , trace. 

Resin,    0.47 

Extract  and  sugar,   6.60 

The  greatest  part  of  this  grass  is  unnutritious  fibre,  still  it  is  not 
deficient  in  albumen,  but  both  classes  of  bodies  are  reduced  to  a 
low  per  centage.  We  find  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  heat  and 
flesh  producing  bodies  combined. 

Composition  of  the  common  garden  pea,  rice  and  wheat,  so  far 
as  their  proximate  organic  elements  are  concerned  : 

PX4.  BIOS.  WBKAT. 

Water,    14 

Starch,    42 

Sugar  and  gum,   6 

Nitrogenous  8ubstance8,   24 

.      Oil 2 

Woody  fibre, 9 

Ash,    3 

100  100  100 

Rice  contains  a  larger  amount  of  stalk  than  wheat  or  corn,  but 
in  nitrogenous  substances  it  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  in  wheat, 
and  in  the  pea  they  exceed  the  rice  more  than  three  times. 


13 

15 

70 

42 

9 

15 

2 

15 

2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Composition  of  tuberous  plants  with  respect  to  their  nutritive  elements.    Irish 
potatoe.     Sweet  potatoe.     Their  nutritive  values  compared. 

§  118.  Tho  family  of  vegetables  which  rank  next  in  nutritive 
value  to  tho  cereals  are  the  tuber  bearing  plants,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  turnips,  etc.  They  owe  their  value  mostly  to  the  presence 
of  the  same  heat  and  flesh  producing  bodies  as  the  grains.  The 
inorganic  elements  are  the  same  as  in  the  cereals  and  grasses,  but 
their  proportions  differ  somewhat  from  then).  The  ash  of  the  mer- 
cer potatoe,  which  is,  in  general  repute,  is  composed  of: 

MXBOXB  P0TA10& 

Silica,   4.40 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  consisting  of  lime, 

magnesia  and  iron,   89.50 

Lime, 0.15 

Magnesia,   0.80 

Potash,    14.26 

Soda, 24.92 

Sulphuric  acid,   6.25 

Carbonic  acid,   trace. 

A  curious  fact  which  we  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  pota- 
toes is  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  both  water  and  ash  of  the 
ends,  and  besides  the  rose  end,  if  planted,  will  form  potatoes  earlier 
than  the  Iieel  end.    They  are  composed  of: 

BO0C  KHD.  BBBL  VXD, 

Water,  83.83  76.17 

Dry  matter,   16.16  24.82 

Ash 0.72  0.43 

§  119.  The  proximate  organic  analysis  of  the  tuber  of  the  mercw 
gives  us  more  information,  as  it  regards  its  nutritious  qualities.  It 
contains : 

SUrch,    9.71 

Fibre,    5.77 

Gluten,  0,20 
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Fatty  matter,  0.08 

Albumen,     0.24 

Casein,   0.60 

Dextrine,    0.72 

Sugar  and  extract,  -. 8.93 

Tlie  water  of  the  potatoe  amounts  to  about  80  per  cent.  The 
starch  is  less  in  this  sample  of  mercer  than  in  the  early  June,  which 
contains  13.37  per  cent.  As  it  regards  flesh  producing  bodies  all 
the  potatoes  rank  low. 

§  120.  The  follow  ing  analysis  of  the  sweet  potatoe  will  enable 
the  reader  to  compare  it  with  the  Irish  as  an  article  of  food,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  its  flesh  producing  qualities.  The  ash  is  com- 
posed of: 

Silica, 1.85 

Earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,    22.10 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0  60 

Magnesia,    0.50 

Potash,    49.86 

Soda,    5.02 

Sulphuric  acid,   1.20 

Chlorine,  4.09 

Carbonic  acid,  15.72 

98.91 
The  tuber  contains: 

Water,    69.61 

Dry  matter, 30.48 

Ash, 1.09 

§  121.  The  proximate  organic  analysis  gave : 

SWBKT  POTATOB.         TITBNIPt. 

Starch, 19.95  7 

Sugar  and  extract,  6.80  2 

Dextrine,  0.75 

Fibre,   1.86  2 

Matter  dissolved  by  pota.sh 2.10  ^ 

Albumen, 5.90}"  l^. 

Casein,  1.08  J 

A  body  that  resembles  balsam,  0.22  \  oil. 

Water, 96.56  86 
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The  foregoing  analyses  serve  to  confirm  or  rather  to  agree  with  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  sweet  potatoes  rank  considerably  higher 
in  the  scale  of  nutriment  than  the  Irish;  tliey  furnish  more  of  the 
flesh  producing  bodies ;  they  contain  less  ^mter.  Both  are  rich  in 
potash.  The  per  centage  of  ash  appears  low,  but  in  both  it  is  ex- 
tremely fusible  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pure  condition  for  weigh- 
ing, as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  caustic.  The  ash  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  is  composed  of: 

Silica,   28.60 

Earthy  phosphates,   28.57 

Carbonate  of  lime,   15.00 

Magnesia,    none. 

Potash,    18.51 

Soda,    0.46 

Sulphuric  acid, 2.78 

Chlorine,  2.09 

Per  cent  of  ash  in  leaves,  2.63 

"            **          stems,  1.78 

Tlie  sweet  potatoe  compared  with  the  turnip  used  so  largely  for 
fattening  stock  in  England,  is  far  superior  in  every  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


Composition  of  the  ash  of  fruit  trees ;  as  the  peach,  apple,  pear,  Catawba  grape. 
Amount  of  carbon  or  pure  charcoal  which  some  of  the  hard  woods  gire  by 
ignition  in  closely  covered  crucibles. 

§  122.  Persons  who  cultivate  fruit  trees  may  wish  to  know  the 
composition  of  the  inorganic  matter  or  ash  which  the  different 
parts  furnish.  The  following  analysis  will  fulfil  in  part,  at  least, 
their  wishes.  The  peach  being  a  very  important  fruit  tree  in  this 
State,  18  selected  from  among  many  which  have  been  made.  The 
ash  of  the  parts  of  the  peach  is  composed  as  follows : 


7.11 

12.41 

11.15 

0.16 

0.86 

1.51 

12.12 

22.26 

14.77 

6.40 

8.00 

0.82 

2.47 

26.19 

10.44 

1.34 

8.16 

1.36 

6.42 

4.48 
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BASK.  irOOD.  UATM. 

Potash,   2.20 

Soda,   

Chlorine  of  Rodium,    0.04 

Sulphuric  acid|l» 4.19 

Lirae, 42.17 

Magnesia,    2.16 

Phosphate  peroxide  of  iron,  0.46 

Phosphate  of  lime,   9.79 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  ...  0.61 

Silica,    4.16 

Coal,    

In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  carbonic  acid  was  undetermined. 
It  appears  from  the  analysis  that  siflphates,  gypsum  probably,  will 
liave  good  effects  npon  the  peach  tree.  The  loaves  in  another 
analysis  made  in  July,  gave : 

FBAOO  LIATBS. 

Potash,    14.28 

Soda,   21.22 

Lime, 16.22 

Magnesia,    6.90 

Phosphate,   11.60 

Sulphuric  acid, 4.42 

Chlorine,  6.12 

Carbonic  acid,   14.80 

Tlie  pits  of  a  peach  are  rich  in  lime,  phosphate  of  lime  and  silica. 
Lime  must  hold  an  important  place  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  peach 
tree,  provided  we  attempt  to  fulfil  the  indications  furnished  by  the 
composition  of  leaves,  wood  and  bark.  The  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda,  are  also  to  be  supplied.  Ashes,  however,  will  supply  all  its 
wants. 

§  123.  Composition  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  and  apple  tree  at 
the  time  when  the  flowers  had  just  fallen : 

APPLB  TBKB  LSATIS.     PBAB  TBBB  LBATBS. 

Potosh, 27.17  18.96 

Soda 11.88  16.19 

Lime,    3.88                        4.71 

Magnesia, 2.74                        4.60 

Chlorine,   0.79  undetermined. 

Phosphates, 26.60  26.06 
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Salphuric  acid,  10.12  undetermined. 

Silica,  4.65  1.75 

Carbonic  acid, 56  1!.56 

Both  the  apple  and  pear  leaves  are  riclf  in  alkalies  as  well  as 
phosphates.  Whether  an  analysis  in  September  would  tnmish 
similar  results  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  believed  that  there  may  be  a 
transteronco  of  these  bodies  to  the  maturing  fruit. 

§  124.  Analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  leaves  of  the  Catawba  grape, 
gathered  June  2d: 

Potash,    18.89 

Soda,    9.69 

Lime, 4.89 

Magnesia,    1.74 

Phosphates,    82.95 

Sulphuric  acid,    2.09 

Silica,    29  66 

Chlorine, 0.74 

Carbonic  acid, 8.06 

Ash  of  the  wood, 0.98 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  leaf  is  rich  in  phosphates  and 
alkalies.  It  is  well  known  that  bones  and  alkalies  are  among  the 
best  fertilizei-s  for  the  vine. 

§  12o.  The  ash  of  wood,  it  is  shown,  diftera  in  the  proportions  of 
organic  mattcra.  They  differ  also,  in  quantity  of  carbon  or  char- 
coal the  wood  furnishes.  Thus,  beech  wood  gives  17.16  per  cent, 
of  charcoal.     Deducting  its  ash,  it  leaves  16.94  as  pure  charcoal. 

The  iron  wood  gives  16.21.  Deducting  ash,  it  leaves  15.91. 
The  broad  leaved  laurel  gives  only  7.30;  and  deducting  ash,  6.60. 
The  wood  is  very  compact. 

Tlie  chestnut  gives  9.75;  ash  9.27. 

Tlie  white  elm  gives  15.84  per  cent  of  coal,  minus  ash ;  leaves 
15.04. 

The  black  birch  gives  16.01  charcoal,  minus  ash,  equals  15.96. 

The  pear  tree  has  9.79  per  cent,  of  coal,  and  the  apple  15.90; 
abstracting  the  ash  of  the  latter,  it  is  reduced  to  15.70. 

Froui  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  or 
coal  which  the  hard  woods  furnish,  rarely  exceeds  17  per  cent.,  and 
this  is  reduced  by  extracting  the  asii. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

Nitrogenous  fertilicera  most  suitable  for  the  cereals.  Correlation  of  means  and 
ends  which  meet  in  fertilizers.  The  final  end  of  nitrogenous  bodies.  The 
power  to  store  up  or  consume  fertilizers  modified  by  age,  exercise  and  tempera- 
ture. Error  in  cattle  husbandry.  Crops  containing  the  largest  amount  of 
nutriment  Weights  of  crops,  etc  Indian  com  and  turnips.  Sweet  potatoes. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  of  cabbage,  etc  Cultivation  of  fruit  trees— trimming 
and  protection. 

§  126.  As  those  substances  are  the  most  saitable  for  fertilizers, 
especially  for  the  cereals,  which  contain  the  most  nitrogen,  so,  those 
containing  this  element  are  the  most  snitable  food  for  animals ;  and 
as  none  of  the  cereals  can  be  grown  without  this  element,  so  ani- 
mals cannot  be  sustained  unless  it  forms  a  part  of  their  food.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  correlation  of  means  and  ends  existing  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  between  what  plants  and  animals  require  for 
sustenance.  In  tlie  first  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  secondary  necessities,  while  in  the  latter  thej  are 
primary,  or  have  immediate  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
class  of  beings  by  whom  they  are  required.  They  are  more  essen- 
tially the  force  creating  elements,  and  are  designed  to  be  expended 
for  this  purpose,  and  never  to  accumulate  beyond  the  creation  of 
the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  the  force,  while  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  they  accumulate  and  are  not  consumed  in  the  performance 
of  any  of  its  functions.  Gluten,  a  nitrogenous  element,  and  starch, 
a  heat  producing  element,  accumulate  in  the  grain.  There  they 
remain  until  on  being  received  into  the  animal  structure ;  the  lat- 
ter is  expended  in  developing  heat,  the  former  in  motion  or  exer- 
cise of  the  muscular  organs. 

§  127.  The  final  end,  then,  of  famishing  nitrogenous  bodies  to 
growing  vegetables,  is  to  supply  necessities  which  the  nature  and 
construction  of  animals  demand ;  and  herein  is  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  two  kingdoms — accumulation  in  one,  waste  in  the  other, 
or  a  consumption  of  its  own  organs  in  animals,  requiring  therefore 
constant  renewal  to  supply  the  place  of  the  wasted  tissues  which 
have  been  expended  in  tiie  development  of  force. 

In  the  animal  economy  the  heat  producing  bodies,  gtarohj  gum^ 
ifil  4»nd  wgcuTy  cannot  be  sabstitnted  for  the  flesh  and  force  produo- 
7 
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ing  bodies,  gluten,  albnmen  and  fibrin  or  casein ;  their  functions 
being  totally  different.  A  dog  cannot  live  on  pure  starch  or  sugar ; 
neither  could  his  life  be  sustained  on  pure  fibrin.  There  is  always 
a  mixture  of  these  bodies  m  all  kinds  of  food  as  prepared  by  the 
organic  bodies. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  etc.,  have  been  shown  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  elements  belonging  to  each  of  the  class  whose  functions 
in  the  animal  economy  have  been  stated.  Any  of  the  cereals  will 
sustain  life,  as  they  furnish  both  heat  and  flesh.  Bice  contains  less 
of  the  flesh  producing  elements  than  wheat.  Indian  corn  by  itself 
is  probably  the  best  life  sustaining  body  of  this  class. 

§  128.  The  ability  or  power  of  the  animal  machine  to  consume 
and  store  up  elements  is  modified  by  exercise  and  age.  The  grow- 
ing animal  only  accumulates  as  it  is  necessary ;  it  is  a  law  that  the 
young  should  attain  the  size  of  the  species ;  so  in  passing  from  the 
embryo  to  the  adult  state,  consumption  falls  short  of  accumulation, 
when  the  adult  state  is  attained  accumulation  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  the  amount  of  food  taken  has  to  be  adjusted  to  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  between  the  food  eaten  and  the  forces  which  con- 
sume it.  Exercise  increases  consumption,  a  fact  established  by 
numerous  experiments  made  with  healthy  animals.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  when  applied  to  the  fattening  of  animals. 
When  they  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  and  exercise  at  will,  or  oven 
subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  exercise  as  may  be  required  to 
feed,  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  slower,  and  the  quantity  of  food  is 
less,  which  is  necessary  to  reach  that  state  of  obesity  required  for  the 
stall ;  a  larger  amount  of  food  is  necessarily  consumed  than  is  essen- 
tial to  it  when  the  animal  is  still  and  performs  no  more  exercise 
than  health  demands. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  statement,  it  has  been  determined 
by  experiment  that  where  20  sheep  were  allowed  to  run  at  large 
in  an  open  field,  they  consumed  19  lbs.  of  turnips  each  day  for  3 
successive  winter  months ;  they  gained  during  the  time  of  trial  518 
pounds.  Twenty  other  sheep  kept  for  the  same  time  in  a  shed, 
and  upon  an  average  consumed  15  pounds  of  turnips  per  day,  and 
increased  in  weight  790  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  turnips  both 
flocks  were  fed  half  a  pound  of  linseed  cake  and  half  a  pint  of  bar- 
ley, but  from  inclination  the  enclosed  flock  consumed  one-third  less 
linseed  cake  than  the  out  door  flock.  The  increase  in  the  confined 
flock  was  greater,  and  also  the  consumption  of  fdod  less. 
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Protection  from  cold  weather  is  another  way  of  increasing  weight 
by  the  use  of  leas  food.  Those  elements  which  are  burnt  in  the 
system  for  the  purpose  of  developing  heat,  must  be  provided  in 
larger  quantities  and  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  starch,  oil,  sugar,  etc.,  is  consumed 
for  the  generation  of  heat,  which  would  be  deposited  in  fat  if  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  placed  were  warmed  or  was  protected 
from  extreme  severities. 

The  natural  adjustment,  then,  of  food  to  the  wants  of  the  system 
is  influenced  by  age,  exercise  and  temperature.  The  two  latter 
may  be  controlled  by  means  both  simple  and  cheap,  so  that  both 
food  is  saved  and  accumulations  of  fat  deposited. 

§  129.  The  great  error  in  this  State  in  cattle  husbandry  is,  the 
practice  of  compelling  animals  to  shirk  for  themselves  both  winter 
and  summer.  So  eflfectually  do  they  consume  all  they  eat  in  win- 
ter to  keep  themselves  warm,  that  when  spring  comes  they  are 
more  ihGi/n  spring poor^  and  two  months  is  required  to  get  them  up 
to  a  living  condition ;  and  it  is  rare  that  a  fat  animal  is  found  or 
made  during  summer  and  autumn. 

There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  shelter  and  food  is  required  in  Korth- 
Carolina  as  well  as  in  New  York,  though  the  climate  is  much  more 
favorable  here  for  every  purpose  than  in  the  north.  The  natural 
food  which  is  mostly  the  produce  of  old  fields  and  the  wood  and 
swamp  ranges,  is  far  less  nutritious  than  the  cultivated  vegetables ;. 
more  exercise  is  required  to  get  it,  and  hence  a  greater  amount  of 
expenditure  of  force  is  necessary.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  a 
less  nutritious  food  and  exposure,  accounts  for  the  small,  size  of  the 
stock  of  the  Southern  States. 

§  130.  It  is  an  interesting  enquiry,  what  crop  or  production  con- 
tains in  itself,  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  or  life-sustaining 
elements?  In  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  understood  that 
it  is  not  simj  ly  albumen  or  gluten,  the  flesh  producing  bodies,  which 
are  involved  in  the  question,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  producing 
bodies  as  starch,  sugar  and  gum ;  for  neither  class  of  bodies  is  in 
reality  life  sustaining  by  itself,  but  it  relates  to,  or  means  to  inquire, 
what  crop  per  acre  contains  that  combination  of  the  heat  and  flesh 
producing  bodies  in  the  greatest  quantity  ?  A  good  old  Malthusian 
would  regard  this  as  a  question  of  the  deepest  import,  and  would 
call  to  his  aid  the  power  of  arithmetic  and  of  the  statistics  of  crops 
to  solve  the  question. 
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§  131.  To  obtain  a  close  approximate  solution  of  this  qnestioo, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  several  weights  of  the  crops  which  an 
acre  yields  under  good  cnlture.  An  acre  should  yield,  for  example^ 
25  bushels  of  wheat,  though  large  territories  may  not  yield  more 
than  15  bushels;  but  an  acre  which  will  yield  25  bushels  of  wheat 
will  yield  60  bushels  of  com — it  is  always  competent  to  do  this ; 
but  the  reverse  of  this  is  not  true,  for  swamp  lands  will  readily  pro- 
duce the  Indian  com,  but  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  wheat 
and  of  a  poor  quality. 

If  Indian  corn  is  compared  with  the  tumip,  which  is  regarded  in 
England  as  furnishing  the  greatest  amount  of  life  preserving  ele* 
ments,  it  will  appear  that  in  this  respect  it  exceeds  our  favorite 
crop.  It  is  assumed  that  a  crop  of  turnipa  yield  per  acre  67,000 
pounds,  but  only  one-ninth  of  this  is  nutriment,  the  rest  is  water ; 
there  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  67,000  pounds  only  8,444  of  dry  mat- 
ter. The  heat  producing  elements  only  equal  6,220  ponnds,  and 
the  flesh  producing  bodies  amount  to  1,000  pounds.  The  grain  of 
Indian  corn  contains  in  an  acre  2,780  pounds  of  starch,  oil,  &c.y 
which  belong  to  the  heat  producing  bodies,  while  the  flesh  produ- 
cing amount  to  840  pounds.  If  the  grain  only  is  taken  into  the 
account,  turnips  rank  higher  than  corn  in  their  life  sustaining  pow- 
er. But  it  may  thus  be  that  though  turnips  outweigh  Indian  coro^ 
it  is  not  clear  that  in  actual  service  this  crop  could  by  itself  be  em- 
ployed for  the  human  family ;  it  answers  a  good  purpose  as  one  of 
our  dishes,  and  gives  a  relish  to  a  turkey  or  roast  beef;  no  one 
would  like  the  process  of  being  fattened  exclusively  upon  turnips. 
But  Indian  corn  being  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  treatment  by  the 
cook,  each  one  of  which  is  generally  relished,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  should  be  placed  highest  in  the  scale  as  a  life  sustaining 
body. 

§  132.  Of  the  root  crops,  though  turnips  in  England  are  prefer- 
red to  all  others  for  fattening  cattle,  yet  they  must  rank  far  below 
the  sweet  potatoe.  The  dry  matter  in  the  sweet  potatoe  amounts 
to  30  per  cent.  It  contains  19  per  cent,  of  starch,  6  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  dextrine  or  gum.  Its  heat  produ- 
cing bodies  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  25  per  cent,  at  least.  It 
contains  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  flesh  forming  bodies.  A  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  will  weigh  per  acre  about  30,000  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  will  amount  to  7,625  pounds,  and 
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the  weight  of  the  flesh  producing  elements  amount  to  2,100  pounds. 
The  hTe  sustaining  elements,  therefore,  in  the  sweet  potatoes  exceed 
those  of  the  turnip,  and  would  be  preferred  by  far  to  them ;  and  if 
the  humau  family  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  subsisting  upon 
a  single  product,  the  sweet  potatoe  would  do,  because,  like  Indian 
corn,  it  may  be  cooked  in  various  modes  and  made  to  suit  the  pal- 
ate, which  is  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the  turnip  has 
too  much  water,  is  too  insipid  for  daily  use  by  itself,  and  could  not 
be  employed  alone  as  a  life  sustaining  substance,  notwithstanding 
its  rank.  It  takes  rank  because  of  the  immense  weight  of  a  crop 
upon  an  acre.  Taken  pound  for  pound  and  it  ranks  low  in  the  scale 
of  nutrients.  A  person  would  have  to  consume  3  pounds  of  turnips 
to  obtain  the  nutrient  matter  of  one  pound  of  the  sweet  potatoe,  if 
our  estimate  is  founded  upon  the  quantity  of  dry  matter  which  they 
respectively  contain.  In  the  Indian  com  there  is  about  14  per 
cont.  water ;  by  the  most  thorough  drying  it  amounts  to  16.  The 
remainder  is  important  as  a  nutrient,  taking  the  word  in  its  broad- 
est signification. 

We  are  aware  that  Johnson's  doctrine  is  somewhat  different.  He 
maintains  in  his  scale  of  heat  producing  elements  that  the  turnip 
will  support  eight  times  as  many  men  upon  the  same  acre  as  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  estimated  for  flesh  forming  qual- 
ities, turnips  will  support  four  times  as  many  men  as  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  or  barley. 

Cabbage,  however,  it  is  admitted,  ranks  higher  than  turnips  in 
its  flesh  forming  elements.  The  Irish  and  the  negro  population 
seem  to  understand  this ;  the  former  particularly,  purchase  in  mar- 
ket a  cabbage,  if  it  is  to  be  found. 

§  133.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  cabbage  amounts  to  24.2  tons 
if  their  heads  average  10  pounds  each.  Of  this  quantity  20.2  tons 
is  water  and  4  is  dry  cabbage,  of  which  a  ton  will  contain  324 
pounds  of  nitrogenous  matter.  A  ton  contains  18  pounds  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  but  if  the  substance  is  perfectly  dry,  it  contains  153.9 
pounds.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  however,  is  not  the  power  of 
the  different  kinds  of  substances  to  sustain  life  by  their  actual 
amounts  of  heat  or  flesh  producing  elements  which  they  contain* 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  intended  that  either  man  or  beast  should 
subsist  upon  one  kind  of  food.  The  appetite  is  never  satisfied  with 
one  or  two  things  even, — it  seeks  variety ;  and  when  variety  is  at- 
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tamable,  the  strength  for  labor  and  the  enjoyment  of  health  attains 
its  maximnm  power. 

Turnips  and  cabbage  are  important  articles  in  the  list  of  nutri- 
ments; and  although  they  may  contain  more  nitrogenous  matter 
than  wheat  or  corn,  yet  few  persons  would  make  them  their  exclu- 
sive meat  and  drink,  unless  driven  by  necessity  so  to  do;  and  if 
necessity  compelled  men  to  take  them,  the  power  to  work  and  en- 
dure fatigue  would  be  diminished,  while  Indian  com,  wheat,  or 
even  sweet  potatoes,  though  they  contain  less  nitrogenous  matter, 
would  supply  the  wants  of  the  system  much  better. 

§  134.  It  is  maintained,  and  the  fact  should  be  noticed  in  this 
connexion,  that  root  crops,  particularly  the  turnip,  are  to  be  spe- 
cially recommended  for  cultivation  as  they  impoverish  the  land 
less.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  facts.  A  good  turnip  crop  weighs 
to  the  acre  67,000  pounds,  and  its  inorganic  matter  or  salts  amount 
to  450  pounds  to  the  acre,  while  wheat  has  only  about  60  pounds 
in  the  25  bushels.  Cabbage  takes  away  about  600  according  to 
Johnson,  but  this  is  rather  to  little  for  dry  cabbage ;  it  amounts  to 
615.34  pounds.  Green  cabbage  contains  only  18  pounds  to  the  ton. 
When  we  consider,  then,  the  great  weight  of  a  good  crop  of  turnips 
or  cabbage,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  that  they  are  really 
more  exhausting  than  the  cereals.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the 
final  results  if  it  is  proved  that  the  root  crop  derive  a  large  share  of 
their  nutriment  from  them ;  they  must  obtain  inorganic  matter  from 
the  soil  in  due  proportion,  and  experiment  proves  that  they  remove 
more  from  the  soil  than  other  crops.  This  is  not  stated  with  a  view 
to  discourage  the  raising  of  roots.  They  have  their  place  in  feed- 
ing animals  in  the  winter  and  spring  when  the  green  grasses  can- 
not be  had.  But  they  should  not  be  selected  for  cultivation  on  the 
erroneous  doctrine  that  they  do  not  impoverish  the  soil,  or  to  less 
amount  than  the  cereals  and  many  other  crops. 

§  135.  Our  remarks  thus  far  have  related  to  the  cereals  and  those 
crops  which  are  designed  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  or  rather  the 
character  of  the  elements  which  he  constantly  employs. 

We  have  another  class  of  nutrients  in  fruits,  which  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. Their  cultivation  is  every  where,  we  may  say,  receiving 
special  attention,  but  many  work  on  the  old  doctrine  that  a  fruit 
tree  or  vine  will  provide  for  itself,  if  it  is  once  fairly  planted  and 
watered  a  few  times.    It  lives  and  may  be  it  flourishes  a  few  years. 
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but  in  process  of  time  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  its  fruit  fails  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  In  such  a  result  the  planter  is  very  apt  to  say 
that  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  its  growth. 

But  let  us  briefly  inculcate  the  true  doctrine  relative  to  trees. 
They  require  fertilizers  as  well  as  the  cereals,  and  most  of  the  fruits 
are  injured  by  heavy  grass  culture,  and  especially  by  corn.  The 
reason  is  they  are  robbed  of  food.  Roots  extend  much  farther  than 
many  suppose;  hence  the  deep  plowing  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk 
breaks  up  the  rootlets  and  cuts  off  the  channels  through  which  nu- 
triment ordinarily  flows.  Thrifty  and  profitable  trees  are  made  in 
this  way  only,  that  of  supplying  that  variety  of  nutriment  which 
any  farmer  knows  his  wheat  or  corn  requires.  The  mode  which 
should  be  followed  in  tipplying  it,  is  to  broadcast  it  over  the  sur- 
face, and  which  should  extend  beyond  the  shade  of  the  branches. 
Very  few  rootlets  for  the  support  of  the  tree  are  thrown  out,  ordi- 
narily, near  the  trunk.  It  is  of  little  use  again  to  trench  around 
the  tree  and  deposit  in  the  cut  manure — it  is  far  better  to  give  the 
whole  surface  of  an  orchard  dressings  of  composted  manure.  Such 
a  course  favors  the  development  of  rootlets,  and  the  nutrient  mat- 
ter is  carried  down  to  them  in  that  dilute  condition  which  their 
spongioles  require ;  and  lastly,  trees  require  clean  culture,  the*re- 
moval  of  all  weeds  beneath,  and  suckere  which  sprout  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk. 

§  136.  Many  trim  their  trees  outrageously  by  cutting  the  lowest 
large  branches ;  the  consequence  is  the  production  of  a  high,  slim- 
headed  tree  of  little  value.  The  growth  of  the  apple  tree  is  upper- 
ward  and  narrow,  with  only  a  slight  tendency  to  spread  or  expand 
latterally.  Tliis  mode  of  trimming  the  tree  increases  the  upward 
growth,  and  hence,  a  very  imperfect  head  is  formed  by  the  lateral 
extension  of  the  side  branches.  Trees  thus  mutilated  always 
remain  cripples^  if  the  word  can  be  ai»plied  to  trees.  Even  peach 
trees  in  North-Carolina  are  deprived  of  their  best  bearing  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  injury  sustained  directly  as  frftit-bearing  trees, 
their  trunks  are  also  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  blasts 
the  south  or  south-western  sides,  in  consequence  of  being  deprived 
in  part,  at  least,  of  the  shading  which  they  require  from  the 
branches. 

In  regard  to  vines,  we  believe  the  European  mode  of  close  trim- 
ming not  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  graves.    It 
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18  unnatural,  and  not  really  required  by  onr  climate.  It  is  true, 
the  Catawba,  under  the  knife  and  shears  of  foreign  culturists, 
have  survived  thus  far  their  mutilations;  but  this  fact  rather 
proves  tlieir  life  tenacity  and  natural  recuperative  powers  under 
injury,  than  the  utility  of  the  practice.  What  the  human  system 
may  endure  under  physic  is  one  thing;  what  it  requires,  and  is 
necessary  for  perfect  health  and  developement,  is  another. 

In  our  southern  climate,  protection  from  a  burning  sun  on  the 
side  exposed  from  noon  till  five,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  attended  to,  and  probably  it  is  equally  necessary  in 
the  growth  of  young  orchards  and  vineries  to  protect  the  roots 
during  the  heat  and  drouth  of  summer  hy  mulching.  The  object 
is  to  preserve  the  water  of  the  soil,  or  prevent  its  excessive  evapo- 
ration by  organic  mattere,  which  are  the  most  retentive  of  moisture 
of  all  bodies  which  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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To  IRs  Excellency y  Jonathan  Wobth, 

Governor  of  North  Caavlina : 

Sib: — ^The  fallowing  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  North  Carolina 
is  alladed  to  in  the  letter  of  Prof.  Emmons  to  Gov.  Ellis,  printed 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  my  Beport  on  the  Woody  Plants  of 
the  State,  which  ^is  was  intended  to  accompany.  The  printing  of 
it  at  that  time  was,  however,  prevented  by  more  important  matters 
of  national  interest  that  were  then  occupying  the  public  mind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  now  to  submit  the  Beport  to  your  consideration, 
not  only  because  I  desire  to  secure  a  permanent  record  of  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  made  through  a  period  of  about  twenty-five 
years,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  interest  it  should  have  among  Scien- 
tists as  determining  the  localities  and  range  of  our  vegetation,  and 
as  being  much  the  most  extensive  local  list  of  Plants  ever  published 
in  North  America. 

The  extent  of  this  list  is  not  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  our 
vegetation,  though  there  are  very  few  States  that  contain  a  greater 
number  or  richer  variety  of  species,  but  to  the  fact  that  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  in  tiii^  State  than  elsewhere  to  the  investigation 
of  the  lower  Orders,  or  Flowerless  Plants,  and  especially  of  the 
Fungi.  The  acopmpUshed  Dr.  Schweinits,  while  a  resident  at 
Salem,  paid  great  attention  l(0  these  obscure  forms,  and  was  the 
pioneer  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  in  America.  It  will  be  seen,  in 
the  frequent  reference  to  his  name  in  my  list  of  these  Plants,  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  knowledge  of  these  species, 
many  of  which  have  not  been  detected  by  others. 

But  large  ^s  is  the  following  list,  comprising  over  forty-eight  hun- 
dred species,  it  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
plants  growing  in  the  State.  It  is  only  a  record  of  what^iave  been 
thus  fiir  discovered.  Of  our  flowering  Plants  probably  very  few 
have  escaped  notice ;  but  of  the  Flowerless  kinds  doubtleas  many 
more  remain  to  reward  the  researches  of  future  observers.  We  may 
confidently  assume  that  the  actual  number  of  Plants  indigenous  to 
North  Carolim^  exceeds  five  thousand  species. 

Hoping  this  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  History 
of  our  State  will  prove  acceptable  to  yourself  and  the  public 
generally,  I  remain 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  A.  OUBTIS. 


PREFACE. 


TiiK  scieutlfic  iiaineB  iu  tliiB  Oatali^ue,  to  the  end  of  the  ll^t  of 
Ferns,  are  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Chajmian'B 
Flora  of  the  SotmiERN  IIinTEB  States. 

C)f  the  Flowering  Plants  147  are  naturalized  Hpecien.  Tlieno  are 
indicated  in  the  Catalogue  by  Italics. 

Among  the  Fungi,  the  npec-iert  in  /UiU^s^  (over  100  in  nnmher), 
are  eatable  MiishroomB. 

The  division  of  the  Statp  into  Botanical  DistrictB,  aa  explained  in 
tlie  Introduction  to  the  Wckidy  Plantb  of  Noktii  Carolina,  is  liere 
indicated  by  tlie  abbreviations  Low,  Mid,  and  Up.  Where  a  spe- 
cies is  found  in  all  the  Districts,  the  word  Vimiinmi  is  used. 

The  name  of  a  i)er8on  put  in  brackets  after  any  of  the  alH>ve  ab- 
breviations, as  (Schw.)  for  Schweinitz,  (Rav.)  for  Kavenisl,  «fec.,  in- 
dicates that  the  plant  is  inseiicd  on  )iis  authority  for  the  locality. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  W.  S.  SuUivant,  4»f  Ohio, 
for  his  arrangement  of  my  lists  of  Musci  and  IlEPA'ncAE,  and  for 
valuable  additions  to  them.  Also,  to  I^rof.  Tuckerman,  of  Amherst 
College,  for  like  important  service  in  the  list  of  Lichens.  Without 
the  aid  of  these  skillful  Botanists  the  catal<^ue  of  these  Orders 
would  hare  been  far  less  ac<»urate  and  <omplet^. 


FLOWEBHrO  PLANTS. 


CLASS  I.    EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 


ItANUNCULAOlidS. 

Atragene  Americana,  Sims.— In  the  Upper  District. 
Clematis  ochroleQca,  Ait.    (Dwarif  Clematis.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
ovata,  Purah. — ^Up.  Dist. 

Vioma,  Linn.    (Leather  Flower.) — ^Hid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
crispa,  Linn.    (J^lue  Jessamine.)— Low.  Dist. 
yirginiimlk,  L...  (Virgin's  Bowelr.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist.; 
rare  in  the  Lower. 
Anemone  nemorosa,  L*    (Wood  Anemone.) — Up.  Dist.    {Silas  Mc- 
Dowelly  Esq.) 
.    Carolrniana,  Walt.       (Carolina    Anemone.^— Up.  Dist. 
(jSchweinits.) 
Virginiana,  L.     (Virginia  Anemone.)— Common  in   all 
the  Districts. 
Hepatica  triloba,  Chaix.     (Liver  Leaf.) — ^Rocky  Hills  of  Mid.  Dist. 
Thauotbum  dioicnm,  L.    (Esirly  Meadow  Bae.)H-In  the  Mountains. 
Comuti,  L.    (Meado-^tr  Rue.) — ^In  all  the  Districts, 
clavatum,  D.  C.    (Slender  Meadow  Rne.) — Sources  of 

all  the  mouMaiii  streams, 
nudicanle,  Schwein. — On  the  Yadkin  River. 

{/Schweimtz.) 
anemonoides,  Michx.    (Rne  Anemone.) — Lower  and 
Mid.  Dist. 
TEAUTVjpri'EKU  palmata,  F.  &  M. — Along  mountain  streams. 
Rangnoulus  aquatilis,  L.    (White  Water-Crowfoot.)— Upper  Dist. 
parvifloras,  L.    (Small  flowered  Crowfoot.) — ^Low.  and 

Mid.  Dist. 
alisiiiAfoliua,  Qejer.    (Spearwort.)    Up.  Dist. 
pusillus,  Pair.    (Dwarf  Crowfoot.)— Low.  and  Mid. 
Dint. 
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IUnukculub  abortivuB^  L. .  (Stui^tli  0!»VWiiHii.>  -Low.  aud  Mid.  DLit. 
recurvatiiB,  Poir.    (Ronjrh  Crowfoot.)— lx>w.  and  Mid. 

Di8t. 

sceleraturt,  L.    (Bjtiug  Crowfoot.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Pcnusylvauicua,  L.    (liribtly  Crowfoot)— Mid.  Dist. 
Piiniliii,  RidiiK    (Ydlow  Water  Crowfoot.)— Middle 

Di»t.,  in  shallow  water, 
ropeus,  L.    (Creeping  Crowfoot.)    In  all  the  DwtrictB. 
**      vav.  bij*]>idne.—  Mid.  Dist. 
'"      var.  nitiduri. — Tjt>w.  Dint, 
palinaturt,  Ell. — Low.  Di«t. 
bv]h<mi^^  L.    (Buttercup?.)-  Iajw.  l)ist. 
A^uiLKoiA  Canadensiirt,  L.     (C/olunil)iue.) — Hills  of  Mid.  and  Up. 

Dist.;  rare  in  the  T/>wer. 
Dklputnium  azni-euin,  Mielix.     (Blue  Lirkisspiir.)— Up.  Dist. 

tricorne,  Mi(^hx.     (Dwarf  Larkspur.) — ^Mountains. 

{Mu'hmuD.)     Ilalifex.    {T.  B,  IliU,) 
exaltatum,  Ait.     (Tall  Larlvspur.) — MonutaiuH. 

{MirJimtx.) 
dmsdida^  L.     (Clarden  liai-b*pur.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
AiioNHHTM  uncinatmn,  L.     (Monk^s  ITood.     Wolf's  Bane.) — ^Mid. 
and  Up.  Dist. 
reelinatnm.  Gray.     (Trailing  Monk's   Hood.) — ^On  the 
mountains  of  Anhe  and  Yaneey. 
Zanthokuiza  apiifolia,  L'Her.     (Yellow  Il4K>t.) — Ilill»  iu  the  Mid. 

and  Up.  Di»t. 
IlYDttABTis  Cana<lensii»,  L.  (Orange  Root,  Vellow  Puecoon.) — ^Moun- 
tains. 
Acnx«A  alba,  Bigel.     (Baneberry.) — Mountains. 
CiMiciFuoA  raceuiosa,  Ell.    (Rattle  Top.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

cordifoHa,  Pursh.     (Heart-leaved  Rattle  Top.) — ^Moun- 
tains.   {Prof.  Graff,) 
Americana,  Miehx.    (Mountain   Rattle  Top.) — ^Moun- 
tains. 

MA(}NOLlA<.^lff:. 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  L.    (Magnolia.) — Brunswick  Co. 
glauoa,  L.  (Sweet  Bay.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Umbrella,  Lam.   (Umbrella  Tree.)— In  all  tiie  Di»trict& 
^uminata,  L.    (Cucumber  Tree.) — ^Mountains. 
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Machkhja  eordftta,  Michx  (Heart4eaT«d  Cncnmber  Tree.) — ^Moim* 
tains. 
Fraseri,  Wait.    (Long-leaved  Cncnmber  Tree.)— Monn- 

tainB. 
maerophjUa,  Michx.    (Large-leaved  Umbrella  Tree.) — 
Lincoln  Co. 
LmiODENDBON  Tulipifera,  L.  (Tulip  Tree.  Poplar.) — In  all  the  Dis- 
tricts. 

ANONAOEJB. 

AsnciNA  triloba,  Dnnal.    (Papaw.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 

parviflora,  Dunal.    ^warf  Papaw.) — ^All  the  Districts, 

MEKISPEEMACXB. 

Menispebmdm  Canadense,  L.    (Moonseed.) — Low.,  Mid.  and  Up. 

Dist. 
CoccfULiJB  Carolinns,  D.  C.    (Ked-berried  Moonseed.) — ^Low.  and 
Mid.  Dist. 

BEBBEBTOACEIB. 

Bebbebis  Canadensis,  Pursh.  (Barberry.) — ^From  Lincoln  to  Macon 

County. 
Caulophylltjm  th^ictroides,  Michx.  (PappooseEoot.) — ^Mountains. 
DiPHYLLKU  cymosa,  Michx.    (Umbrella  Leaf.)— -Mountains. 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  L.    (May  Apple.) — All  the  Districts. 

Nelumbium  luteum,  Willd.   (Water  Chinquapin.    Duck  Acorn.)— 
Lower  District. 

CABOlCBACRfi. 

Cabomba  Caroliniaiia,  Gray. — Slower  District. 

Bbasenia  peltata,  Pmrsh.    (Water  Shield.) — ^Lower  District. 

NYMPHJSACILB. 

Ntmphjka  odorata,  Ait.    (Pond  Lily.  Bonnets.) — Lower  Dist. 
KvpsAs  advena,  Ait.    (Yellow  Water  Lily.) — Low.,  Mid.  and  Up. 
Dist. 
sagittffifolia,  Pursh.— Lower  Dist. 

SABBAGEKL/LOE^ 

Sabbacenia  purpurea,  L.  (Pitcher  Plant.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
rubra,  Walt.  (Red-flowered  Trumpet  Leaf.) — ^Hender- 
son Co.  y 

a 
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8ABSEU0Bn4flAva,L.  (Trampete.  Waftefaes.)— Low*  jad  Hid.  Diit 
variolariB,  lOchx.     (Spotted  Tmmpet  Leafl) — Soutli- 
ewtern  part  of  the  State. 

PAPATEBAOSJB. 

AaaBMOKB  Mesoioanaf  L.  (Mexican  Poppy.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Sakouptasia  Canadensifi,  L.  (Blood  Iloot    Puccoon.) — Commc^ 

throngli  the  State. 
Papavbb  dubiuniy  (Com.  Poppy.) — Cultivated  fields  in  Low.  Dist. 

FUHABIACEiB. 

Abluwa  drrhoea^  Raf. — On  the  French  Broad  Bivar. 

DioiarntA  Cacnllaria)  D.  C.    (Dntchman's  BreecheB.)-*-Monntain8. 

eximia,D.  C.    (Bleeding  Heart.)    French  Broad  Biver. 
{Buckley.) 
CoETDAUS  anrea,  Willd. — ^Low.  Dist. 

glanca,  Pnrsh. — ^Mountains. 

GBUcansBJS. 
NAflTDsnuM  tanaoetifoliuniy  Hook.  ^  Am. — ^Low.  Dist 
palustre,  D.  C.    (Marsh  Creas.)— Low.  Dist. 
laenstre^  Gray.    (Lake  Cress.)— Mid.  Dist. 
csfioinaUy  B.    Br.    (Water   Cress). — ^thionghout  the 
State. 
Cardajonb  rhomboidea,  D.  C.  (Spring  Cress.) — ^Low.  Dist. 

rotundifolia,  D.  C.  (Boimd-leaTed  Cress.) — ^Mountains, 
spathnlata,  Miphx. — Mountains.    (Mic/imix.) 
hirsuta^  L.  (Bitter  Cress.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Lndoviciana,  Hook.— Mid.  Dist.?    {Prof.jeUcheO.) 
DssTABiA  diphylla,  Miohx.    (Pepper  Boot.) — Mountains, 
laciniata,  Mnhl. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
heterophylla,  Nntt. — ^Mountains.    (Bttddey.) 
mnltifida,  Muhl.— Mid.  Dist. )   {So^w€imts^i 
Akabis  lyrata,  L.  (Bock  Cress.)— Phanix  Mt.    (Pn^,  Gray.) 
Canadensis,  L.  (Sickle  Pod.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
Ittvigata,  D.  C. — ^Mid.  and  tip.  Dist. 
Babbabea  prcdooxy  B.  Br.    (Bermuda  Cress,  Scurvy  Grass.)    Or- 
ange Co. 
SiSTHSBiUM  TfutUa/nOy  Gaud.    (Mouse-ear  Cress.)  Lower  and  Mid. 
Dist. 


n 

SuTUBBiuM  onesoeDLft,  Null.    (Taaqr  Kii0tar(L)-t-XioirQr  and  JK«4* 

officmaley  Soop.  (Hedge  Mustard.) — ^Dow 
Dbaba  Caroliniana,  Walt. — Low.  and  Hid.  Dist. 

ramofiifiBima,  Deev. — Buncombe  Co.    {Bit(^sl^.) 
vema,  L  (Whitlow  Grass.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Cameuna  Botmaj  Crantz.    (False  Flax.) — ^K.  Hanover,  in  cultiva- 
ted fields.    {Dr.  McRee.) 
Senebiera  pinnatifida,  D.  C.  (Wart  Cress,  Swine  Cress.) — ^Low.  and 

Mid.  Dist. 
LEpmiuH  Virginicum,  L.  (Wild  Peppergrass.) — ^Do. 
Capsella  Burm-pcutoriSy  Moench.  (Shepherd's  PQrBe.)*-G(nimoll. 
Cakile  maritima,  Scop.  (Sea  Kale.) — On  the  Sea  beach. 

CAPPASIDAGEA. 

Gykandbopsib  pentaphyUa,  D.  C. — ^Waste  grounds  near  Wilming- 
ton.   {Dr.  McRee.) 

VIOLAOKiB. 

Viola  cucullata,  Ait.    (Blue  Violet.)-*ComnK». 
pahnata,  L.  (Hand-leaf  yiolet)-^o. 
viUosa,  Walt.    (Hairy  Violet.)— Low.  and  Md.  Dist. 
sagittata,  Ait.  (Arrow-leaf  Violet.)— Mid.  Dist 
pedata,  L  (Bird-foot  Violet)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
primulaefolia,  L.  (Primrose-leaved  Violet)— Do. 
lanceolata,  L,  (Lance-leaved  Violet) — Do. 
blanda,  Willd.  (Sweet  White  Violet)— Mid.  Dist 
rotundifolia,  Michx.  (Bound-leaf  Violet)-^Monntains. 
striata,  Ait    (Pale  Violet)— Mid.  Dist 
Canadensis,  L.  (Canada  Violet)— Mountains, 
hastata,  Michx.  (Spear-leaved  Violet)-*Do. 
pubescens.  Ait  (Yellow  Violet)— Mid.  and  XJpi  Dist 
tricolor,  L.  var.  arvensis,  D.  C.     (Wild  Ponqr.)— All  the 
Districts.    Not  very  oonunon. 

SoLKA  coneolor,  Ging.  (Green  Violety^Mid.  and  Up^  Dist   Bare* 

CIBTACEJS. 

Heliamthemuh  Carolinianuin,  Michx.  (Bock  Bose.)-'Low  and  Mid 
Dist 
corymbosum,  Michx.^*Low.  Dist 
Canadense,  Michx.  (Frost-weed.)»Law»  Dist 


li 

IficnxA  mi^or,  Mi<{bx.  (Piii-i;v^eed)~Low;  and  MicL  Dist. 

minor,  LanoL — ^Da 
HtTDflOKiA  montana,  Natt— -Table  Boek,  Burke  Ca 

BBOBEKAGEJB. 

Dbosxba  fiUformis,  Ra£  (Thread-leaved  Snndew.)— Low,  Dist 
longifolia,  L.  (Long-leaved  Sundew.) — ^Do« 
rotundifolia,  L.  (Bound-leaved  Sundew.)— All  the  Dia- 

tricts. 
brevifolia,  Pursh.  (Short-leaved  Sundew.)— Low.  and  Mid. 
Dist 
DioNiEA  muscipula,  Ellis.  (My  Trap.)— Low.  Dist 

PABNiJBSIA.C£iE, 

TasxabbUl  Caroliniana,  Michx.   (Grass  of  Parnassus.) — ^Li  all  the 
Districts, 
asarifolia,  Vent — ^Yancey  to  Haywood. 

HYPERICACEJB. 

Htpsrioux  prolificum,  L.  (Bock  Boee.)— Li  all  the  Districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  Upper. 
Buckleyiy  M.  A«  GL-^Monntains  south  of  French  Broad 

Biver. 
perfw^fOum,  L.  (St  John's  Wort>-Hid.  Dist 
macmlatum^  Walt — ^Low.  and  Mid  Dist 
corymbosum,  HuhL---All  the  Districts, 
fascicolatum,  Lam.-^Low.  and  Md  Dist 
galioides,  Lun.— Low.  Dist 
nudifionnn,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
graveolens,  Buckl.— Southern  Mountains, 
pilosnm,  Walt— Low.  and  Mid  Dist 
angulosum,  Michx.— -Mid  Dist 
mutilum,  L. — ^Low.  and  Mid  Dist 
Oanadense,  L.— All  the  Districts. 
Sarothra,  Michx.    (Groimd  Pina)— Coast  to  Cherokee. 
AscTRUM  Crux-AndresB,  L.  (St  Peter'*  Wort)--Coiniiioiu 

stans,  Michx. — ComnM>n. 
El(h>h4  Yii^ica,  Nutt  (Marsh  Jdin's  Wort.)— ;Low.  Dist. 
petiolata,  Pursh.— All  the  Districts. 

FOSrULAGAOEJB. 

PosTuuuii.  a2flracM^  L.  (Pmalane.)-^CQinmon  in  cultivated  grounds. 


Talinum  teradfolinm,  Ponh.— Bodcy  hUk  of  Mid  ud  Up.  Diat 
Clattoioa  Yirginica,  L  (Spring  Beauty.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Diet 

Caroliniana,  Michx. — ^Moimtains* 
Sbsuviiim  pentandrum,  Ell.  (Sea  Purslana)^— Saline  marches, 
portulacastnun,  L — ^Do. 

CABYOPHTLLACEA 

Pabonychia  dichotoma,  Nutt. — ^Mountains, 
argyrocoma,  Nutt. — ^Do. 
hemiariodes,  Nutt — Low.  Dist. 
Antchia  dichotoma,  Michx. — ^All  the  Districts. 
Stipulicida  Betacea,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
Spergtjlabia  rubra,  Pers.  (Sand  Spurrey.) — Sea-coast 
Spebgula  arvmsis,  L.  (Pine  Cheat  Com  Spurrey.)— Fields  in  Up. 

Dist 
MoLtuQo  vertidllata,  L.   (Indian  Chickweed.) — Common  in  culti- 
vated grounds. 
Saqina  ElUottii,  Fenzl. — Low,  and  Mid.  Dist 
Alsine  squarrosa,  Fenzl.  (Barrens  Sandwort) — ^Low.  Dist 
glabra,  Gray. — On  rocky  mountains. 
Michauxii,  FenzL — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
Abenama  diffusa,  Ell. — Low.  Dist 

serpffUifoliaj  L.  (Sandwort) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
Stellaeia  pubera,  Michx.  (Star  Chickweed.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
media,  Smith.    (Chickweed.) — Common  in  cultivated 

lands, 
imiflora,  Walt — ^Low.  Dist. 
Cebastium  vtUgdtumj  L  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed.) — Common. 
viscoeumy  L. — Oommon. 
arvense,  L — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
nutans,  Raf. — ^Up.  Dist 
Silene  stellata,  Ait  (Star  Campion.     Thermon  Snake-root.) — ^Up. 
Dist 

orvata,  Pureh. — ^Mountains. 
Virginica,  L.  (Indian  Pink.) — Common, 
Pennsylvanica,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
Antirrhina,  L.  (Catchfly.) — Common. 
Sapokabia   officmaUsy  L     (Soapwort     Bouncing  Bet) — ^Waste 
grounds. 
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AoBoexKMMA  Githago^  L.  (Cookk.)-— In  fidds  of  Grain. 

MALTACEA. 

Malta  Totvmdif(Ma^  L.  (Mallow.)— Common  in  waste  gronnds. 
Calubbhce  triangulata,  Gray* — ^Lincoln  Co.    (-Dr.  JTunier.) 
SiDA  spinosd^  L. — Common  about  settl^nents. 

rhombifolia,  L.— Burke  Co.     Also  near  Newbenu     (Oroam.) 

EUiottii,  Tor.  &  Gr.— Low.  Dist 
Abuttlon  AvioeTincBj  GrSBrt.  (Velvet  Lea£) — ^Rather  common. 
MoDioLA  multifida,  Mosnch. — ^Low.  Dist    Kara 
KoBTKLETZKYA  Virginica,  Presl. — Low.  Dist 
HiBisoiTS  aculeatus,  Walt — ^Do. 

Moscheutos,  L.  (Swamp  Mallow.)— Throughout  the  State, 
militaris,  Cav.  (RoBe  Mallow.)— Low.  Dist 

TILIACEiE. 

Telia  Americana,  L.    (Linn  or  Lime  Tree.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist: 
pubescens,  Ait.  (Southern  Linn.) — ^Low.  Dist 
heterophylla,  Vent  (White  Linn.)— All  the  Districts. 

CoBOHOBus  dliquosus^  L.— Bath.     Apparently  Introduced. 

CAMELLIACEAE. 

GoBDONu  Lasianthus,  L.  (Loblolly  Bay.  Black  Laurel.) — Low.  Dist 
Stuaetia  Virginica,  Cav. — Low.  Dist 

pentagyna,  L'Her.— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 

KELIAGE& 

Mbua  Azeda/rw^^  L  (China  Tree.)— A  common  shade  tree  in  the 
Low.  Dist 

LINAGES. 

LiNUM  Virginianum,  L  (Wild  Flax.)— Common. 

Boottii,  Planch— Pine  woods  of  Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 

OXALmACBJB. 

OxALis  stricta,  L.  (Yellow  Wood-Sorrell.)— Common. 

Acetosella,  L.  (White  Wood-SorrelL)— Mountains, 
violacea,  L.  (Purple  Wood-SorrelL)--Mid.  and.  Up.  Dist 

ZYGOPHTLLAOSiB. 

TBmuLUS  cistaides^  L— Waste  ground  near  Wilmington.— (i?r. 
JfcHee.) 

OEBANlACSJi. 

GsBAincM  maculatum.  L  (CranesbilL)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
Carolinian  nm,  L — Common. 


FLowunro  flamtb.  IS 

Impatddtb  pallida,  Kutt  (Touch  me  not)— MonntainB. 

fWva,  Nutt  (Jewell  Wee<L)~Low.  and  MiA  Dist 

RTTTACE^ 

Zanthoxtlum  Caroliniatnum,  Lam.  (Prickly  Ash,  Toothache  Tree.) 

Low.  Dist 
FtELEA  trifoiiata,  L.   (Hop  Tree.    Wafer  Ash.) — Low,  and  Mid. 
Dist 
mollis,  M.  A.  C. — Low.  Dist 

ANACABDUCEJE. 

Bhub  tjphina,  L.  (Staghom  Sumach.)— Up.  Dist. 

glabra,  L.  (Smooth  Sumach.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
copallina,  L.  (Common  Sumach.) — Common, 
pumila,  Michx.  (Dwarf  Sumach.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
venenata,  D.  0.  (Poison  Sumach.) — All  the  Districts. 
Toxicodendron,  L.  (Poison  Oak.)— Do. 
radicans,  L.  (Poison  Vine.) — Do. 

YITACEiB. 

VmB  Labrusca,  L.  (Fox  Grape.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

aestivalis,  Michx,  (Summer  Grape.) — Common. 

vulpina,  L.  (Muscadine.) — Do. 

cordifolia,  Michx.  (Frost  Grape.) — Mid.  and  Low.  Dist 

bipinnata,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Do. 
Ampelopsib  quinquefolia,  Michx.    (Vu^inia  Creeper.) — Common. 

BHAMNACKfi. 

Fjunoula  Caroliniana,  Gray. — All  the  Districts. 

Bbbchemia  volubilis,  D.  C,   (Rattan.     Supple  Jack.) — Low.  Dist. 

Saosbetia  Michauxii,  Brongn. — Sea-coast. 

Cbanothub  Americanus,  L.  (Red  Root.  Jersey  Tea.) — Common. 

CBLASTBAOEA. 

Cblastbub  BcandenB,  L.   (Wax-work.   Bitternaweet.)— Lincoln  Co. 
Euoktmub  Americanus,  L.   (Strawberry   Bush.    Bursting  Heart. 
Fishwood.)— Common, 
atropurpuieiw,  Jaoq.  (Bummg  BuBti.y{Pr(f.  MiteheU.) 

8TAPHTLBA0EiB» 

StAPHTLBA  trifolia,  L.  (Bladder  Nut.)— Mid.  Dist. 
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SAPINDAOBiB, 

AsscuLUB  Pavia^  L»  (Bed  Bndiceye.)-— Lev.  and  Mid.  Diet. 
flava,  Ait  (Yellow  Buekeya)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

AOKBAGEiB. 

AcEB  rubruin,  L,  (Red  Maple.) — Common. 

dasycarpum,  Ehrh,  (Silver  Maple.)— Monntains. 

Baccharinum,  Wang.  (Sugar  Maple.) — ^All  the  Districts. 

spicatum,  Lam.  (Monntain  Maple.) — Mountains, 

Pennsylvanicnm,  L.  (Striped  Maple.) — ^Mountains. 
Neoundo  aceroides,  Moench.  (Ash-leaved  Maple.) — ^All  the  Districta, 
chiefly  in  the  Middle. 

POLYGALACEiE. 

PoLYOALA  cymosa,  Walt. — Low.  Dist 
ramosa,  Ell. — ^Do. 

lutea,  L.  (Bachelor's  Button.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
sanguinea,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up,  Dist 
fastigiata,  Nutt — ^Low.  Dist. 
Nuttallii,  Carey. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
incamata,  L. — Common. 
Betacea,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
cmciata,  L. — Common, 
brevifolia,  Nntt — Low.  Dist 
grandiflora,  Walt. — ^Do. 
polygama,  Walt — Do. 

Senega,  L.  (Seneca  Snake-Root) — Mid.  Dist 
verticillata,  L. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
paucifolia,  L. — ^Mountains. 

LBGUM1N09AE. 

Cbotalaeia  sagittalis,  L.  (Rattle  box.) — Common, 
ovalis,  Pursh. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
Purshii,  D.  C— Low.  Dist 
Lupmus  perennis,  L.  (Lupine.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
villoBUS,  Willd. — ^Low.  Dist 
diffusus,  Nutt — ^Da 
TBiroLiUM  jmetense,  L.  (Red  Clover.) — Ccmunon. 
repens,  L.  (White  Clover.) — ^Do. 
Carolinianum,  Michx.  (Carolina  Clover.}^Low.  J)iaL 
reflexum^'^L.  (Buffalo  Clover.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
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TmFOLiuM  arven^jL,    (Rabbit-foot  Cloyer.)— -Common  in  old  ^eldSi 
proeumbenSy  L.  (Yellow  Clovor.y— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Medicaoo  liymlinay  L.    (Hop  Medick.) — Common  in  grass  plats. 
MBLHiOTUs  officinalis^  Willd.   (Yellow  Melilot) — Occasionally  nat- 
uralized about  settlements. 
albay  Lam.  (White  Melilot) — Do. 
IIosACKiA  Pursliiana,  Benth. — ^Mecklenburg  Go. 
PsoBALEA  melieotoides,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
canescens,  Michx.  (Buck  Root.) — Low.  Dist. 
LupinelluB,  Michx. — ^Do. 
Petalostemon  corymbosum,  Michx. — ^Do. 
Amospha  finiticosa,  L.  (Indigo  Bush.)— Common. 

herbacea,  Walt — Low.  Dist. 
RoBiNiA  Pseudacacia,  L.   (Locust.) — ^Mountain^  and  upper  part  ot 
Mid.  Dist. 
viscosa,  Vent.  (Claumiy  Locust.) — Mountains  south  of  the 

French  Broad, 
hispida,  L.  (Rose  Locust.) — ^Hills  of  Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
"        var.  nana,  Ell. — Pine  Barrens  of  Low.  Dist. 
Wistaria  frutescens,  D.  C.  (Vii^in's  Bow«-.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Tepheosia  Virginiana,  Pers.  (Rabbit  Pea.)---Common. 
spicata,  Tor.  &  Gr, — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Diet, 
hispidula,  Pursh. — Common, 
ambigua.  M.  A.  C. — Low.  Dist. 
La>iGOF£BA  Caroliniana,  Walt.  (Carolina  Indigo.) — Low.  Dist. 
Astragalus  Canadensis,  L. — ^Lincoln  to  Cherokee, 
glaber,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
obcordatns,  Ell. — Low.  Dist.  {Mr.  Groom.) 
Vicia  sativa^  L.  (Vetch.) — ^Low.  Dist. 

hirauta^  Koch. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Caroliniana,  Walt. — ^Mountains. 
tetray>er7nay  Loisel. — Low.  Dist. 
Lathtrus  venosus,  Muhl. — ^French  Broad  River.    {BticMey.) 

myrtifolius,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 
Abbchtnomene  hispida,  Willd. — ^Low.  Dist. 
ZoRNiA  tetraphylla,  Michx. — Do. 

Bttlosanthes  elatior,  Swartz.  (Pencil  Flower.) — ^Common. 
Lespedeza  repens,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Common, 
violacea,  Pers. — ^Do. 
8 
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Lbbpbdb&a  violacea,  var.  sessiliflora. — Do. 

Stuvei,  Nutt. — ^Low.  Diat. 

liirta,  Ell. — Common. 

oapiUta,  Michx. — Do. 
Desmodium  acmninatam,  D.  C.  (Beggar  Ticks.) — Up.  Dist. 

nudiflorum,  D.  0. — Common. 

canescens,  D.  C. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

cuspidatum,  Tor.  &  Gr. — ^Low.  Dist. 

viridifloiTim,  Beck.—- Common. 

rotundifolium,  D.  C. — Do. 

ocliroleucmn,  M.  A.  C. — Low.  Dist. 

Canadense,  D.  C. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

Dillenii,  Darl. — Low.  Dist. 

glabellom,  D.  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

tevigatum,  D.  C. — Do. 

paniculatmn,  D.  C. — ^Common. 

taiaifoliam,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

strictimi,  D.  C. — ^Low.  Dist. 

Marilandicum,  Boott. — Common. 

ciliare,  D.  C. — Common. 

rigidum,  D.  C. — Do. 

lineatum,  D.  C. — Low.  Dist. 
Rhynchosia  tomentosa,  Tor.  &  Gr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

"  var.  monopliylla,  T.  &  G. — Low.  Dist. 

"  var,  erecta,  T.  &  G. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

".  var.  volubilis,  T.  &  Gr. — ^Low.  Dist. 

Apios  tuberosa,  Moencli.  (Ground  Nut.)— Comm(Hi. 
Phaseolus  perennis,  Walt.  (Wild  Bean.) — ^Do. 

diversifolius,  Pers. — Low.  Dist. 

helvolus,  L. — Sea-coast  to  the  Momitaiiia. 
Erytitrina  herbacea,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
Clitoria  Mariana,  L. — Coast  to  Clierokce. 
Centrosema  Virginiana,  Bentli. — ^Do. 
Amphicarpaa  monoica,  Nutt.  (Pea  Vine.) — Common,  especially  in 

the  mountains. 
Galactia  pilosa,  Ell.  (Milk  Pea.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
mollis,  Midix. — Do. 
glabella,  Michx. — Do. 
sessUiflora,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Cumberland  Co. 
Baptisia  lanceolata,  Ell. — ^Low.  Dist. 
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Baftisa  villoea,  Ell. — Do. 

tinctoria,  E.  Br.  (Wild  Indigo.) — Common, 
alba,  E.  Br. — ^Common. 
ThekmopsA  Caroliniana,  M.  A.  C. — Haywood  to  Oherokee. 
fraxinifolia,  M.  A.  C— Table  Mountain, 
mollis,  M.  A.  C— •Wake  to  Lincoln  and  Gaston  Coun- 
ties. 
Cebcis  Canadensis,  L.  (Red  Bud.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Cassia  ooddmtciUs^  L.— Low.  Dist. 

obtusifolia,  L. — All  the  Districts. 
Marilandica,  L.  (Wild  Senna.)-p-Common. 
Chamsecrista,  L.— Coast  to  Cherokee, 
nictitans,  L. — Do. 
GLEDTTSoniA  trfacanthos,  L.  (Honey  Locu8t.)-*Ail  the  Districts. 
Gymnocladus  Cwiiadenm^  Lam.   (Coffee  Tree.)— Mid.  Dist.,  pai'* 

tially  naturalized. 
SoHBAKKiA  angustata,  Tor.  &  Gr.     (Sensitive  Planl.) — ^Low.  and 
Mid.  Dist. 
angustata,  var.  brachycarpa,  Chapm. — ^Do. 

ROSACEA. 

Pkunus  Americana,  Marsh.  (Red  Plum.) — Coast  to  Cherokee, 

Chicasa,  Michx.  (Chickasaw  Plum.) — ^Common  about  set- 
tlements. 
»pinosa^  L.  ?  (Sloe.) — Lincoln  Co.    {JDr,  Hunter.) 
Pennsylvanica,  L.  (Wild  Red  Cherry.)— High  mountains. 
serotina,  Ehrh.  (Wild  Cherry.) — Common. 
Caroliniana,  Ait.  (Mock  Orange.) — ^Sea-coast  of  Brunswick 
County. 
Spiroea  opulifolia,  L.  (Nine  Bark.) — ^Western  part  of  the  State, 
tomentosa,  L.  (Hardhack.) — Coast  to  the  mountains, 
salicifolia,  L.  (Queen  of  the  Meadow.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
lobata,  Murrl  (Queen  of  the  Prairie.)— Mountains  south  ot 

the  French  Broad. 
Aruncus,  L.  (Goat's  Beard.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist,         ^ 
GiLLENiA  trifoliata,  Moench.  (Indian  Physic.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

stipulacea,  Nutt.  (American  Ipecac.) — ^Do.,  but  rare. 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  L.  (Feverfew.) — Common. 

parviflora,  Ait. — ^Do, 
Sanouisorba  Canadensis,  h.  (Wild  Burnet.) — ^Mountain  valleys. 
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ALOHEMILI.A  arvensis^  L.  (Parsley  Piert.) — ^Streets  of  Oxford,  Batli, 

Washington  and  Plymouth. 
Gkum  album,  Gmel.  (Avens.) — ^All  the  Districts. 

^  geniculatum,  Michx. — Sides  of  the  higher  mountains, 
radiatum,  Michx. — Tops  of  the  higher  mountains. 
WALDSTEDiru  fragarioidcs,  Tratt.   (Barren  Strawbeny.) — Mid.  and 

tip.  Dist. 
PoTENTiLLA  Norv^ica,  L. — ^Rare^  in  all  the  Districta. 

Canadensis,  L.  (Five  Finger.) — ^Very  common, 
tridentata,  Ait.  (Mountain  Five  Finger.) — ^Boeky  sum- 
mits of  mountains. 
Fraoabia  Virginiana,  Ehrh.  (Strawberry.) — All  the  Districts. 

Indicay  Ait.  (Indian  Strawberry.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
SuBVS  odoratus,  L.  (Flowering  Raspberry.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
occidantalis,  L.  (Purple  Raspberry.)— Mid.  Dist 
villosus,  Ait.  (High  BlaGkberry.)---Common. 
cuneifolius,  Pursh^    (Low  Blackberry.)— Common  in  old 

fields  and  on  road  sides, 
trivialifl,  Michx«  (Dewberry.)— Common, 
hispidus,  L.  (Swamp  Blackberry.) — Swamps  in  the  moun- 
tains. 
Rosa  Carolina,   L.    (SWamp    Rose.) — Common,    mostly    in  wet 
grounds, 
luoida,  Ehrh.    (Wild,  or  Dwarf   Rose.)^-Common  in  dry 

woods. 
rubiginam^  L.  (Sweet  Brier.) — ^Near  settlements. 
Icamgoitaj  Michx.  (Cherokee  Rose.)— ^Low.  Dist. 
Gratjbous  spathulata,  Michx.   (Narrow-leaved  Thorn.) — ^Low,  and 
Mid.  Dist. 
flava,  Ait.  (Summer  Haw.) — Do. 
glandulosa,  Michx.  (Hairy  Thorn.) — Common, 
parvifolia,  Ait.  (Dwarf  Thorn.) — Do, 
tomentosa,  Linn.  (Black  Thorn.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist, 
"         var,  punctata,  Gray. — Tops  of  Mountains, 
""  cocdnea,  L.  (Scarlet  Haw.)— Mid,  and  Up.  Dist. 

cordata,  Ait.  (Washington  Thorn.) — Mid.  Dist. 
apiifoHa,  Michx.  (Parsley-leaved  Haw.) — ^Low.  and  Mid. 

Dist. 
Crus-galli,  L,  (Cockspur  TJioHi.) — Common^ 
Prars  coronaria,  L.  (Crab  Apple.)— Vallies  of  the  mountains. 
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Ptrub  angustifolia,  Ait.   (Narrow-leaved  Crab.) — Low.  and  Mid, 
Dist, 
arbutifolia,  L,  (Chokeberry.) — ^Low,  and  Mid.  Diet. 

"  var:  melanocarpa. — ^Mountains. 

Americana,  D.  C.  (Mountain  Sninacli.    Wine  Tree.  Moun- 
tain Ash.) — ^Mountains. 
AMELANcniER  Canadensis.  L.  (Service  Tree.) — Common. 

CALYCANTHACEJB. 

Calycanthus  floridns,  L.  (Sweet  Shmb.) — Moimtains. 
loevigatns,  Willd. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
glanciis,  Willd. — From  Lincoln  westward. 

MELASTOMACEiB. 

BiiEXLA  Mariana,  L. — Common. 

"        var:  lanceolata. — Low.  Dist. 
Vii'ginica,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
glabella,  Michx.  (Deer  Grass.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
ciliosa,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
lutea,  Walt. — Low.  Dist. 

LYTIIBACEiB, 

Lythbum  alatum,  Pursh.  (Loosestrife.) — Low.  Dist. 

lineare,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 
Htpobeychla  Nuttallii,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Near  Lincolnton. 
Ammania  hnmilis,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 

"       var :  ramosior. — ^Low.  Dist. 
Nesjba  verticillata,  H.  B.  &  K.    (Swamp  Loosestrife.) — Low.  Dist. 
CuPHEA  viscosissima,  Jacq. — ^Mid.  Dist. 

ONAGRACEJG. 

GAuitA  biennis,  L. — Mid.  Dist.,  and  Buncombe  to  Cherokee. 

J      angustifolia,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
OuifOTHERA  biennis,  L.    (Evening  Primrose.) — Common,  mostly  in 
plantations, 
sinuata,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

"       var:  humifus£u — Sea-beach, 
glauca,  Michx. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
riparia,  Nutt. — ^Low.  Dist. 
fruticosa,  L.  (Sundrops.) — Common. 

"      var:  ambigua. Mountains, 
linearis,  Michx. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
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Oenotheka  pumila,  L. — Up.  Dist. 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  L.  (Willow  Herb.) — Mountains, 
coloratiim,  Mulil. — All  the  Districts, 
palustre,  L. — Mountains. 
JussiJBA  decurrens,  D.  C. — Common. 
LuDwioiA  altemifolia,  L.  (Seed  Box.) — Common, 
virgata,  Miclix. — Low.  Dist. 
hirtella,  Eaf.— Do. 
linearis,  Walt. — ^Do. 
linifolia,  Poir. — Do. 
pilosa,  Walt. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
'  spliserocarpa,  Ell. — Low.  Dist.    Bare. 
capitata,  Miclix. — Do. 
alata,  Ell.— Do. 
niicrocarpa,  Michx. — Do. 
palustris,  Ell.  (Water  Purslane.) — Common, 
natans,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 
arcuata,  Walt. — Do. 
CiECiEA  Lutetiana,  L.  (Enchanter's  Nightshade.) — ^Mid.  and  Up. 
Dist. 
alpina  L. — Lincoln  to  Cherokee. 
Phoskrpinaca  palustris,  L.  (Mermaid  Weed.) — Low.  Dist. 

pectinacea,  Lam. — Low.  Dist. 
Mykiopiiyllum  verticillatum,  L,  (Water  Milfoil.) — Low.  Dist. 
heterophyllum,  Miclix. — Low.  Dist. 
scabratum,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 

CACTACILfi. 

Opuntia  vulgaris,  Mill  (Prickly  Pear.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 

GROSSULACEiE. 

RnjEs  Cynosbati,  L.  (Prickly  Gooseberry.) — ^Mountains, 
rotundifolium,  Michx.  (Smootli  Gooseberry.) — ^Do. 
gracile,  Michx.  (Slender  Gooseberry.) — ^Do. 
prostratum,  L'ller.  (Fetid  Currant.) — ^Do. 
resinosum,  Pursh.  (Bristly  Currant.) — ^Do. 

TURNERAClLfi. 

PiRiQuETA  fulva,  Chapm. — Near  Newbem.  {Croain.) 

PABSIFLQRACEiK. 

Passiflora  incamata,  L.  (May  Pop.) — Common. 
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Pasbifloka  lutea,  L, — ^AU  the  Districts. 

CUCURBITACEiB. 

Lagenaeia  wlgaria^  Bering.  (Gourd.) — ^Abont  settlements. 
Meloturia  pendula,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 

SicYos  angulatus,  L.   (One-seeded  Cucumber.) — Banks  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, Lincoln. 

ckabsulaceJj:. 
Sedoi  telephioides,  Michx.     (Wild  Orpine.) — Eocky  summits  of 
mountains, 
tematum,  Michx.    (Three-leaved  Stone  Crop.) — Mid.  and 

Up.  Dist. 
pulchellum,  Michx.  (Mountain  Moss.) — Mountains* 
DiAMOBPHA  pusilla,  Nutt. — Dunn's  mountain,  Rowan;  and  Franklin 

^unty.    {Rev,  J.  B»  Cheshire.) 
Pentuoeum  sedoides,  L.  (Ditch  Stone  Crop.)— Common. 

SAXn^EAQACE^. 

Baxifeaoa  lucanthemifolia,  Michx.— Mountains. 

erosa,  Pui-sh.    (Lettuce  Saxifrage.) — Mountain  streams. 

Virginiensis,  Pursh.     (Early  Saxifrage.) — All  the  Dis- 
tricts* 

Careyana,  Gray,  (Carey'b  Saxifrage.) — Mountains. 

Caroliniana,  Gray.  (Carolina  Saxifrage.) — Do. 
IIeucheea  Americana,  L.  (Alum  Root*) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

villosa,  Michx. — Mountains. 

Curtisii,  Gray. — ^Buncombe  Co. 

pubescens,  Pursh. — Mountains^ 

hispida,  Pursh. — ^Do. 
BoYKiNiA  aconitifolia,  Nutt. — Mountains. 

Astilbe  decandra,  Don.  (False  Goat's  Beard.) — Mountain  sides. 
TiAEELLA  cordifolia,  L.  (False  Mitre  Wort.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Mftella  diphylla,  L.  (Mitre  Wort.) — Mountains. 
OttBYSOsrLENiiTM  Amcricauum,    Schwein.     (Golden    Saxifriiii;e.) — 

Haywood  comity. 
Itea  Virginica,  L. — Coast  to  Lincoln. 

Hydeangea  arborescens,  L.     (Wild  Hydrangea.) — Mid.  and  Up. 
District, 
radiata,  Walt.  (Snowy  Ilydi'angea.) — Mountaiir. 
Decuhasu  barbara,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
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Fhiladblphus  grandifloruB,  Willi  (Syringa.) — ^Iliekory  Gap. 

liirsTitus,  Nutt.    (Rough  Syringa.) — French  Broad 
River. 

IIAMAMELACEJi 

Hamameus  Virginica,  L.  (Witch  IlazeL) — Common. 
FornERoiLLA  abiifolia,  L.  (Dwarf  Alder.) — Coast  to  Lincoln. 
Liquidambab  Styraciflua,  L.  (Sweet  Gum. )^- All  the  Districts, 

UMBELLIFEILS. 

IIydroootylb  Americana,  L.  (Penny  Wort) — Up*  Dist. 
umbellata,  L  (Water  Grass.) — Common, 
ranunculoides,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
intemipta,  Muhl. — ^Do. 
repanda,  Pers. — Do. 
Cbantzia  lineata,  Nutt. — Low.  Dist. 
Sanicula  Marilandica,  L.  (Sanicle.) — Common. 

Canadensis,  L. — Do. 
Ekyngium  yucccefollum,  Michx.  (Button  Snake-root.) — Common. 
Virginianum,  Lam. — Low.  Dist. 
pi-ffialtum,  Gray. — Do. 
virgatum,  Lam. — Common. 
Daucus  pusillus,  Michx.  (Dwarf  Can-ot.) — Low.  Dist 

Carota^  L.  (Can-ot.) — Occasionally  naturalized. 
Cicui'A  maculata,  L,  (Water  Hemlock.  Wild  Parsnip.) — Common. 
Pabtinaca  sativa,  L.  (Parsnip.) — About  settlements. 
Cryptot^nia  Canadensis,  D.  C.   (Honewort.) — Mid.  Dist. 
Leptocaulis  divaricatus,  D.  C. — Low.  Dist. 
DisooPLEURA  capillacea,  D.  C.    (Bishop  Weed.) — Low.  and  Mid. 

District 
SiuM  lineare,  Miclix.  (Water  Parsnip.) — Mid.  Dist. 
BuPLEURUM  rotxmdifoliumy  L  (Thorough-Wax.) — Mid.  Dist.  Spar 

ingly  naturalized. 
ZiziA  integerrima,  D.  C — Lincoln  and  westward. 
Thaspium  barbinode,  Nutt — Common. 

pinnatifidum,   Gray. — French  Broad  and  Sugar  Town 

Kivere.  {BucMey.) 
aureum,  Nutt.  (Meadow  Pai-snip.) — Common, 
trifoliatum,  Gray. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
LiousTicuM  actseifolium,  Michx.  (Angelico.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
ANGELICA  Curtisii,  Buckl. — Sides  of  mountains. 
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Archanoklica  hii^uta,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
CoNiosELiNUM  Canadense,   Tor.    and    Gr.     (Hemlock    Parsley.) — 

Grandfather  Mt.     {Prof.  Gray.) 
TiKDicMANNiA  tcretifolia,  D.  C.  (Water  Drop- wort. )~Low.  Dist. 
Abchemora  rigida,  D.  C.  (Cowbane.  Pig  Potatoe.) — Common. 

temata,  Nutt. — Low.Dist. 
ITeraoleum  lanatum,  Michx.  (Cow  Parsnip.) — ^Mountain  valleys. 
CuJBROPHYLLUM  procumbens,  Lam.  (Chervil.) — Mid.  Dist. 
OsMORHizA  brevistylifl,  D.  C.    (Sweet  Cicely.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

ARALIACEJS. 

Aralia  racemosa,  L.  (Spikenard.) — Mountains. 

hispida,  Michx.  (Rough  Sarsaparilla.) — ^Do. 

nudicaubV,  L.    (Wild  Sarsaparilla.)— Do. 

spinoea,  (Prickly  Ash.  Hercules  Club.) — Coast  to  Clierokee- 
Panax  quinquefolium,  L.  (Ginseng.  Sang.) — ^Mountains. 

trifolium,  L.  (Dwarf  Ginseng.) — ^Newbem.  {Mr,  Croom.) 

a)BNACF^. 

Cqrnus  alternifolia,  L'Her. — Mountains, 
stricta,  Lam. — Low.  Dist. 
paniculata,  L'Her. — ^Mountains, 
sericea,  L.  (Swamp  Dogwood.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
florida,  L.  (Dogwood.) — Common, 
Xyssa  multiflora,  Wang.  (Sour  Gum.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
aquatica,  L.  (Black  Gum.) — Do. 
uniflora,  Walt  (Cotton  Gum.) — Low.  Dibt. 
caprifouace^ 
Symphoricari»us  vulgaris,  Michx.  (Coral  Berry.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
DiERviLLA  trifida,  Moench.  (Bush  Honeysuckle.) — Mountains. 

sessilifolia,  Buckl. — Mountains. 
LoNicKRA  sempervirens,  Ait.  (Woodbine.) — Common. 

grata,  Ait.  (Yellow  Woodbine.) — Mountains, 
parviflora,  Lam.  (Small  Woodbine.) — ^Do. 
Triosteum  perfoliatum,  L.   (Genson.   Horse  Gentian.' — ^Mid.  and 
Up.  Dist. 
angustifolium,  L. — ^Lincoln  and  wentward. 
Sambucus  Canadensis,  L.  (Elder.) — Common. 

pubens,  Michx.    (Red-berried  Elder.)    High  momitainp, 
Viburnum  prunifoHum,  L.  (Black  Haw.) — Common. 
4 
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ViBLRNUM  Lentago,  L.  (Sheep  Berry.) — MouutaiiMt 
obovatum,  Walt.-^Low.  Diat    Rare, 
acerifolium,  L    (Maple-leaved  Arrow-wood.) — Mid.  and 

Up.  Dist. 
uudmu,  L.  (Possum  Haw.     Shawnee  Haw.) — Common, 
dentatum,  L.   (Arrow-wood.) — ^Low.  and  Mid  Dist. 
pubescens,  Pursh.    (Downy  Arrow-wood.) — Momitainf-. 
laatwoides,  Miebx.    (Hobble  Bwk.  Tangle  L^g^) — Di». 

RUBIAOE^ 

Galium  hispidulum,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 

trifidum,  L.  (Small  Bedstraw.) — ^Common, 
triflorum,  Michx.    (Sweet  Bedstraw.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
piloBum,  Ait. — Common. 

circflezans.  Michx.  (Wild  Liquorice.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
latifolium,  Michx. — ^Mountains. 
Dii^pu  Virginiana,  L  (Button-weed.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 

teres,  Walt. — Common. 
CEPHALAinBus  occidentalis,  L   (Button  Bush.   Box.) — Common. 
MrroHSLLA  repens,  L.  (Wild  Running  Box.) — Common, 
Oldenlandia  ccerulea,  Gray.  (Bluets.) — Common, 
serpyllifolia,  Gray. — ^Mountains, 
purpurea,  Gray. — Common. 

"        var :  longifolia,  Gr. — ^Do. 
"        var :  tenuifolia,  Gr. — ^Mountains, 
glom^vata,  Michx.     Low.  Dist. 
Spioblia  Marilandica,  L.  (Pink  Root.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist.  Rare. 
MriBEOLA  petiolata,  Tor.  dp  Gr.  (Mitre  Wort) — ^Low.  Dist 

sessilifolia,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Low.  Dist 
PoLTPBEMUH  procumbcns,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Gelseuiuh  sempervirens.   Ait.     (Yellow  Jessamine.) — Low.   and 
Mid.  Dist. 

VAL£BIANAC£iE. 

FEmA  radiata,  Michx.  (Lamb  Lettuce.) — Low,  and  Mid.  Dist. 

OOMPOSITA 

Vernonia  oligophylla,  Michx. — ^Mid,  Dist. 

Novseboracensis,  Willd,  (Lron-weed.) — Common, 
faficiculata,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist  ?    {Prof.  Mitchell.) 
angustifoHa,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
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Elephantophus  Carolmiaiitis,  Willd.   (Elephant's  foot.)— Low.  ftnd 
Mid.  Diet. 
tomentosns,  L — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
ScLEEOLEPis  vertieillata,  Oaais. — Low.  Dist, 
CAtePHiTPHORtJS  tomentoftUB,  Tor.  <fe  Qt, — Low.  Dist. 
corymboBnfi,  T.  &  6. — Low.  Dist. 
bellidifoiius,  T.  &  G.— Do. 
LiATRis  squarroea,  Willd.  (Blazitig  Star.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tenuifolia,  Nntt — Low.  Dist. 
pauciflora,  PmiBh. — Do. 
graminifolia,  Willd. — Common, 
spicata,  Willd.  (Bntton  Snabe  Root.) — Comflftbn. 
pilosa,  Willd. — ^Hendereon  Co. 
scariosa,  Willd. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
heterophylla,  Br. — Anson  Co. 
odoratiseima,  Willd.  (Vanilla  PUnt.) — ^Low.  Dirt, 
panicnlata,  Willd. — Low.  Dist. 
KuHNiA  enpatorioides,  L. — Common. 
EupATORiuM  purpnreum,  L.  (Tmmpet  Weed.)— <3emTnon. 
hyssopifolium,  L. — Common, 
leucolepis,  Tor.  A  Gr.— Low.  Diet. 
cuneifolium,  Willd. — 8.  E.  part  of  the  State, 
parviflonim,  Ell. — Low.  Dist  ?    {Prof.  MitcheU.) 
rotundifolium,  L. — ^LoW.  and  Mid.  Dist.. 
teucrifolium,  Willd. — Common, 
album,  L. — Common, 
altissimnm,  L. — ^Lincoln  and  we8twai*d. 
sessilifoliiim,   I>     (Upland  Bonoset) — ^Mid.  and  Up. 

Dist. 
pinnatifidum,  Ell. — ^Low.  Dist. 
perfoliatum,  L.     (Wild  Sage.     Boneset.    Thorough- 
wort.) — Common, 
serotinum,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Diaft 
ageratoides,  L.  (Rich  Weed.)-^Moanl;aili  sides, 
aromaticum,  L.  (Wild  HorehoAud.)— Common, 
incamatimi,  Walt. — Low.  Disl. 
foeniculaceum,  Willd.   (Dog  Fennel.) — ^Low.  and  Mid. 

Dist. 
coronopifolium,  Willd.  (Dog  Fennel.)— Do. 
MiKANiA  ficandens,  Willd,  (Oimbing  Hemp-weed.) — Common. 
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CoNOCLiNiuM  coeleBtinum,  D.  C.  (Mist  Flower.) — ^Low.  Di«t 
Serioocaepus  conyzoides,  Nees.  (Whit€*topped  Aster.) — ^Low.  and 
Mid.  Difit 
solidagineuB,  Nees. — ^Low.  and  Mid  Di«t. 
tortifolius,  Nees.  (Rattlesnake's  Master.) — ^Low.  DiBt. 
Aster  corymbosus,  Ait.  (Starwort.  Aster.) — ^Up.  Dist. 

macrophyllns,  L. — Lincoln  and  westward. 

spectabilis,  Ait. — Ijow.  Dist. 

gracilis,  Nutt. — ^Mid.  Dist. 

snrcnlosus,  Michx. — Low.  and  Up.  Dist. 

paludosus,  Ait. — ^Low.  Dkt 

serieeus,  Vent. — ^Up.  Dist 

concolor,  L. — All  the  Districts. 

sqnarrosus,  Walt. — ^Low.  Dist 

patens,  Ait — Common. 

tevis,  L— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 

gracilentus.  Tor.  &  Gr, — ^Lincoln. 

concinnus,  Willd.— Mid.  Dist.  ?  {Schweimtz.) 

undnlatns,  L. — Common. 

cordifolius,  L. — Mountains. 

sagittifolius,  Willd.— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

ericoides,  L.— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
"        var:  villosus. — Do. 
"        var:  platyphyllua. — Mid.  Dist. 

multiflorus,  Ait— Up.  Dist. 

dimiosus,  L. — Common. 

Tradescanti,  L. — Up.  Dist. 

miser,  L. — Common. 

simplex,  Willd. — Low.  Dist. 

teniiifolius,  L.— Up.  Dist 

cameiis,  Nees  ? — ^Low.  Dist. 

Novi-Belgii,  L. — ^Low.  Dist 

longifolius,  Lam. — Do. 

EUiottii,  Tor.  &  Gr.— Do. 

punicens,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

prenanthoides,  Muhl. — Mountains. 

grandiflorus,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

Curtisii,  Tor.  &  Gr. — ^Moimtains. 

Novff-Angb'fp.  L.— Tx)w.  DifH:. 
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Aster  acuminatus,  Michx. — ^Mountaiii^^. 
flexiiOBUB,  Nutt. — Salt  Marshes, 
linifolius,  L. — Do. 
Erigeron  strigoeum,  Muhl.  (Daisy  Fleabaue.) — Common. 

Canadense,  L.  (IIoree-weeA  Hog-weed.) — Common, 
Philadelpliicum,  L.  (Fleabane.)— Do. 
bellidifolinm,  MnliL  (Robin's  Plantain.^ — Do. 
vemnm,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Low.  Dist. 
DiPLOPAPrus  linariifolius,  Hook. — Common, 
comifolius,  Dari. — ^Momitains. 
amygdalinus,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
nmbellatns,  T.  &  G. — Mountains. 
BoLTONiA  diffusa,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 

glastitblia,  L'Her. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
asteroides,  L'Uer. — Lincoln  and  westward. 
SoLiDAGO  squarrosa,  Muhl.  (Golden  Rod.) — Yancey  County, 
pubens,  M.  A.  C. — Mecklenburg  and  westward, 
latifolia,  L — Up.  Dist. 
csesia,  L. — Common. 
Curtisii,  Tor.  &  Gr, — MountHiuii?. 
monticola,  T.  &  G. — Do. 
lancifolia,  T.  &  G. — ^Mountains, 
bicolor,  L. — Very  coumion. 
pubenila,  Nutt. — Low.  Dist. 

''        var.  pulverulenta. — Do. 
petiolaris,  Ait. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
speeiosa,  Nutt. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
verna,  M.  A.  C. — liow.  Dist. 
glomerata,  Michx. — Mountains, 
rigida,  L. — ^Mountains. 

spithamsea,  M.  A.  C. — Summits  of  highest  Mountains, 
virgata,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
angustifolia,  Ell. — Do. 
sempervirens,  L. — Do. 
])atula,  Muhl. — Up.  Dist. 

'^      var:  strictnla. — Low.  Dist. 
arguta,  Ait.  var :  juncea. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Boottii,  Hook. — ^Low.  Dist. 
altissima,  L. — Common. 
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S<)Lii)A(K)  ulmifolia,  Mahl. — Up.  Dii>t. 

EUiottii,  T.  &  Q.—Ijow.  Di^t. 
pilosa,  Walt. — Do. 

odora,  Ait.  (Ani«e-&ceiited  Golden  Rod.) — Gommoti. 
tortifcdia,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 
cordata,  Short. — ^MoantaiiiH. 
neiiioraliB,  Ait. — Cominoii. 
Canadensis,  L. — Mid.  *&  Up.  Dist. 
serotina,  Ait. — Mid*  Dif^t. 
gigantea,  Ait — Common, 
lanceolata,  L — Low.  &  Mid.  DiBt. 
tenuifolia,  Purslu — Common. 
BiGELOviA  nudata,  D.  C. — Low.  Dist, 

Chbysopsis  graminifolia,  Jf  utt.  (Silk  Grass.  Scurvy  Grass.) — Low, 
&  Mid.  Dist, 
Mariana,  Nutt. — Common, 
trichophylla,  Nutt. — ^Low.  Dist. 
gossypina,  Nutt. — Do. 
Inula  Ildeniuni^  L.  (Elecampane.) — Up.  Dist. 
Baocharis  halimifolia,  L.  (Groundsel.) — Low.  Dist, 
glomeniliflora,  Pers, — Do, 
angustifolia,  Miclix.— Do. 
Pluchea  bifrons,  D.  C.  (Marsh  Fleabane.) — Low.  Dist. 
foetida,  D.  C.  (Stinking  Fleabane.") — Common, 
camphorata,  D.  C. — Low.  Dist. 
Pterocaulon  pycnoetachyum,  Ell.  (Black  Root.) — Low.  Ditit. 
Polymnia  Canadensis,  L.  (Leaf-cup.) — Moimtains. 

Uvedalia,  L.  (Bear's  Foot.) — All  the  Districts. 
Chrysogonum  Virginianum,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Diet. 
SiLPHiuM  conipositum,  Michx. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 

'*  var.  Michauxii,  T.  &  G.— Low.  and  Mid. 

Districts, 
tritbliatum,  L.— Up.  Dist. 
Asteriscns,  L. — Mid.  Dist. 

var:  dentatum. — Do. 
perfoliatum,  L, — Mountains. 
Berlandiera  tomentosa,  T.  &  G. — Richmond  Co.  and  southward. 
Partuenium  integrifolium,  L. — Common. 
IvA  frutescens,  L.  (Marsh  Elder.":— Salt  Maitilus. 
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IvA  imbricatH,  Walt. — Sea  coast. 

Ambbosia  trifida,  L.  (Buffalo  Weed.)-r-Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

arteinisiffifolia,    L.      (Ragweed.      Carrot-weed.      Stick- 
weed.) — Common. 
Xanthilm  sti'umanum^  L.    (Cockle-bur* ) — Common. 

fcpinmunh  L.  (Thorny  Cockle-bur.) — In  atreetb  of  Low, 
and  Mid.  Dist. 
Ec'Lui'A  ereota,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dibt. 
I^KKirniA  frutescens,  D.  C.  (Sea  Ox-eye.) — Salt  Marshes. 
ZiNNU  midtifiora^  D  (Zinnia.) — Sparingly  naturalized. 
HKLIOP8I8  laevis,  Pei-s.  (Ox-eye  )—  Lincoln  and  "Westward. 
Echinacea  purpurea,  MciMicb.    (Purple    Cone-flower,) — Mid.  and 

l^p.  Dist. 
Tetkaoonotiieca  helianthoidefi,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
liuDBEi^KiA  liirta  L.  (Coue-flower.) — All  the  Districts. 
fnlgida,  Ait.— Mid.  Dist. 
triloba  l^ — Mountains, 
laciniata  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Lepachys  pinnata,  Tor.  &  Gr. — Up.  Dist. 
IlELiANTurs  august itbl ins,  L,   (Sunflower.)— Common, 
heterophyllus,  Nutt. — Low.  Dist. 
atrorubens,  L. — Common, 
oocidentalis,  Kiddell ;    var :  Dowellianus,  T.  &  G, — 

Macon  Co. 
giganteus,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tomentosus.  Michx. — Lincoln  and  westward, 
strumosus,  L. — Common, 
decapetalus,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
hirsutus,  Raf. — Lincoln  and  westward, 
divaricatus,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
microcephalus,  T.  *k  G. — Mid.  Dist. 
Schweinitzii,  T.  &  G. — Mid.  Dist. 
Ifevigatus,  T.  ife  G. — Lincoln  Co. 
AtniNoMERfs  squarrosa,  Xutt. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
CoKEOPsis  discoidea,  T.  &  G.  (Tickseed.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
aurea,  Ait. — Low.  Dist. 

trichosperma,  Michx.  (Tickseed  Sunflower.)— Low.  Dist. 
tripteris,  L.  (Tall  Coreopsis.) — Up.  Dist. 
latifolia,  Michx. — Mountains. 
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CoKE<)i*8i8  bciiifolia,  Michx. — Mid.  aiid  Up.  Dist. 
verticillata,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
auriculata,  L. — Common, 
lanceolata,  L. — Mid.  Dist. 
gladiata,  Walt. — All  the  Districts^, 
angustifolia,  Ait — Low.  Dist. 
integrifolia,  Poir. — Do. 
BiiJENs  frondosa,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

chrysanthemoides,  Michx.  (Bur  Marigold.) — Common, 
bipinnata,  L.  (Spanish  Needles.    Beggar  Lice.) — Common. 
Verbksina  Siegesbeckia,  Michx.    (Stick  weed.      Crown-beard.) — 
All  the  Districts. 
V'irginicii,  L. — Upper  Dist. 
Helknium  autnmnale,  L.   (Sneeze-v  eed  ) — Common. 

quadridentatum,  Labill. — Low.  Dist. 
Lep'ixji'Oda  Ileleninm,  Nutt. — Mid.  Dist. 
piiberula,  Macbr. — Low.  Dist. 
brevifolia,  Nutt. — Do, 
brachypoda,  T.  &  Gr. — Do. 
BALDWimA  nuiflora,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 
Marshallia  latifolia,  Piii'hh. — ^Mountains. 

laiiceolata,  Pursh. — All  the  Districts. 

•^         var :  platyphylla,  M.  A.  C. — Mid.  Dist. 
angustifolia,  Pm*sh. — Low.  Dist. 
Maruta   Ootula,  D.  C.    (May  Weed.    False  Chamomile.) — Streets 

and  road  sides. 
Achillea  wiUefoUuvi^  L.  (Milfoil.     Yarrow.) — About  settlements. 
Leucantuemitm  vtdgare^  Lam.     (White  Daisy.    White-weed.)    In 

grass  lands. 
Tanacettm  vithjarCj  L.  (Tansy.)— About  settlements, 
Artemisia  cau<latri,  Mirhx.    (AVikl  WoriuwiwKK) — ]^>w*  \>\^l, 
VifhjafiM,  L,  {^[u i:\vt >rt,)~Mid.  Disf^t,?  {Sutt/iU,) 
Ctxaphalicm  pulyc'eiiliHluni,  Michx.    (Kverkr^ting,)^ — C^iiumoii, 

purpiireujii,  L.  iCw1wlh:hLi — ^OoTiuiioiu 
AxTENXARiA  nuLn^aritaf^ea,   K.    l^y      ^  PnTla<iiMi)|nii|^  "' 
l)ist, 

FiLAGO  GeriUHnh-n^  L.  (Cutt 
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Cacallv  atriplicifolia,  L.   (Indian  Plantain.)— Mid.  and  Tip.  Dist. 
ftuaveolens,  L, — Henderson  Co. 
reniformia,  Mulil.  (Wild  Collard.) — Mountain  sides, 
SENRno  lobatus,  Pere. — Low.  Dist. 

aureus,  L.  (Ragwort.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

"      var:  Balsamitte, — Do. 
tomentosns,  Miehx. — Low.  and  Up.  Dist. 
EUiottii,  T.  &  G.— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Millefolium,  T.  &    G. — Cj^sar's    Head,    {Buckley,)    and 
Whiteside  Mt. 
Rugelia  nudicanlis,  Shuttl. — Jackson  Co.   {Buckle:!/.) 
Arnica  nndieaulis,  Ell. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Centaurea  calcitrapa-,    L.     (Star    Thistle.) — Mid.  Dist.? — {Prof. 

Mitchell.) 
CiRsiuM  Uvweolatuyuy  Scop.  (Thistle.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
discolor,  Spreng. — Up.  Dist. 
altissiniuni,  Spreng. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Nuttallii,  D.  C— Mid.  Dist. 
Virginianum,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
muticuni,  Michx.  (Swamp  Thistle.) — Low,  Dist. 
repandum,  Michx. — Sand  barrens  of  Low\  Dist. 
horridulum,  Michx.  (Yellow  Thistle.) — Low.  Dist. 
"  var:  EUiottii,  T.  &  G.— Low.  Dist. 

Lappa  major^  Gcert.  (Burdock.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Chaptalia  tomentosa.  Vent. — Low.  Dist. 
Krigia  Virginica,  Willd. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

Caroliniana,  Nutt. — Mid.  Dist. 
Cynthia  Virginica,  Don. — Mid,  and  Up.  Dist. 
Dandelion,  D.  C. — Mid.  Dist, 

''         var:  montana,  Chapm. — ^Mountains. 
IIiERAcirM  scabrum,  Michx.  (Hawkweed.) — ^Monntains. 
Gronovii,  L, — Low.  to  Up.  Dist. 
venosum,  L.  (Rattlesnake-weed.     Robin's  Plantain.)— 

Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
paniculatum,  L. — ^All  the  Districts. 
Nabalus  albus,    Hook,    (White  liCttuce.      Rattlesnake  Root.) — 
Common, 
altissimus,  Hook. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Fraseri,  D.  C.  (Gall  of  the  Earth.)— Low,  to  Up.  Dist. 
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Nabalus  yiigatufi,  D.  C— Low.  Dist. 

crepidinensy  D,  C. — ^Mountaind. 
Tabaxacuh  Dena-Leonis^  Desf,  (Dandelion.) — Common. 
Pybbhopappus  Carolinianu3,  D.  C,   (False  Dandelion.) — Low.  aad 

Mid.  Dist. 
Lactuca  elongata,  Mnlil.  (Wild  Lettuce.) — Common. 
"       var :  graminifolia. — Low.  Dist. 
"       var :  sangninea. — Lincoln  Co. 
MuLGEDiuM  acuminatum,  D.  C.  (Blue  Lettuce.) — Coiomon. 
Floridanum,  D.  C. — Common, 
leucophfleum,  D«  C. — ^Mountains. 
SoKCHTS  oleraceitSj  K  (Sow  Thistle.) — Common. 
asper^  Vill. — Mid.  Dist. 

LOBELIAGEilE. 

LoBBLiA  cardinalifi,  L.  (Cardinal  Flower.) — Common. 

syphilitica,  L.  (Great  Lobelia.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

pubeinila,  Michx.  (Blue  Lobelia.)— Low.  and  Mid  Dist. 

leptostachjrs,  A,  D.  C. — ^Lincoln  to  Cherokee. 

amoena,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

glandulosay  Walt. — Common. 

inflata,  L.  (Indian  Tobacco.     Lobelia.)r-Mid.  and  Up. 

Dist. 
spicata.  Lam, — ^Mid.  and  Up,  Dist. 
Nuttallii,  R.  &  S. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
paludosa,'^Nutt. — Low.  Dist. 

GAMPANULAC£& 

Ca^mfancla  Americana,  L.  (Bell-flower.) — ^Lowj  to  Up.  Dist. 

aparinoides,  Purah.    (Marsh  Bell-flower.) — ^Moun- 
tain Swamps, 
divaricata,    Michx.    (Hare-belL) — ^Mountain  sides, 
flexuosa,  Michx.-^— Mountains.    {Michanx.) 
Spkcularia  perfoliata,  A.  D.  C.   (Venus'  Looking  Glass.)— Com- 
mon. 
"        yar :  Ludoviciana, — Mid,  Dist. 

KBIGAOEJL 

Gaylussacia  frondosa,  Tor.  &  Gr.  (Blue  Huckleberry.)— Low.  and 
Mid,  Dist. 
diimosa,  T.  &  G,  (Dwarf  IIuckleberry.)—Do. 
•'      var:  hirtella. — Do. 
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Gaylussacia  I'esinosa,  T.  &  G,    (Black ^^Huckleberry.) — Mid.  and 
Up.  Dist. 
ureina,  Gray.  (Bear  Huckleberry.  Bearberry.)— Hay- 
wood county  and  southward. 
Vaocinium  corymbosum,  L.    (Swamp  Huckleberry.) — Common. 

Constablsei,  Gray.    (Pale  Dwarf  Blueberry.) — Summits 

of  mountains, 
tenellum,  Ait.     Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
hirsutum,  Buck).  (Bristly  Huckleben*y.)-^Mountain8of 

Clierokee. — {Buckley?} 
myrsinites,  Michx. — Pine  Barrens, 
arboreum,  Michx.   (Sparkleberry.) — Coast  to  Cherokee, 
stamineum,  L.  (Deerberry.  Gooseberry.) — Common, 
erassifolium,    Andr.    (Creeping    Huckleberry.)— Low. 

Dist. 
erythrocai-pon,  Michx. — Higher  mountains, 
macrocarpon,  Ait.  (Cranberry.)— Swamps  of  Low.  and 
Up.  Dist. 
Epig^a  repens,  L.  (Trailing  Arbutus.  Crocus.) — ^Common. 
Gaultiierta  procumbens,  L.  (Mountain  Tea.  Wintergreen.) — Low. 

and  Up.  Dist. 
Leucotiioe  axillaris,  Don. — Low.  Dist. 

Catesbsei,  Gray.  (Dog  Laurel.) — Mountains, 
racemosa,  Gray. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
recurva,  Gray. — Near  Paint  Rock.  {BucJdey.) 
Cassandra  calyculata,  Don. — Low.  Dist. 

AxDROMEDA  floribuuda,  Pursh.     Mountains, — {Pursh.  Buckley.) 
nitida,  Bartr.  (Fetter  Bush.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Mariana,  L.  (Stagger  Bush.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist, 
speciosa,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
ligustrina,  Muhl.  (Pepper  Busli.)— Common. 
OxYDENDRUM  arborcum,  D.  C.  (Sour  Wood.  Sorrell  Tree.) — AUUk* 

Districts. 
Clethra  alnifolia,  L.  (White  Alder.    Sweet  Pepper  Bush.) — ^Low. 
and  Mid.  Dist. 

"         var:  tomentosa. — ^Low.  Dist. 
acuminata,  Michx.  (Mountain  Pepper  Bush.) — ^Mountains. 
Kalmia  latifolia,  L.  (Ivy.) — ^AU  the  Districts ;  rare  in  the  Lower, 
anguBtifolia,  L.  (Wicky.) — ^All  the  Districts, 
cnncata,  Michx. — Low.  Dist, 
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MkxVzieslv  glcibularis,  Salisb.  (Minnie  Bush.) — Mountains. 
Ax.VLKA  nudiflora,  L.  (Purple  Honeysuckle.) — Conunon. 

ealendulacea,  Miclix.  (Yellow  Honeysuckle.) — Mountains, 
viscosa,  L.  (Clammy  Honeysuckle.) — Up.  Dit^t. 

*'       var:  glauca. — Mid.  Dist. 
arborescens,  Pursli.  (Smootli  Honeysuckle.) — Conim(»n, 
RnoDoDKXDRON  maximum.    (Laurel.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

Catawbiense, '  Michx.     (Oval-leaved    Laurel.) — On 

highest  mountains, 
punctatum,  Andr.  (Dwarf  Laurel.) — Mountainjs. 
Leiopiivllum  buxifolium,  Ell.    (Sand  Myrtle.) — Mountains,  and  in 

Brunswick  county- 
PykoUl  rotundifolia,  L.  (False  Wintergreen.) — Low.  Dist. 
CniMAPHiLA  umbellata,  Nutt.    (Prince's  Pine.   Pip^issewa.)     Low. 
to  Up.  Dist. 
maculata,  Pursh.    (Spotted    Wintergrecn.)     Common. 
SnoRTiA  galacifolia,  Gray. — Mountains.     {Michanx.) 
ScnwEiNrrziA  odorata,  Ell. — Salem.  {jSc/nceinits.)  Table  mountain. 

{Prof.  Gray.) 
MoNOTRopA  uniflora,  L.  (Eye-bright.) — Common. 

Ilypopitys,  L.  (Pine  Sap.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

GALACINE^. 

Galax  aphylla,  L.  (Colt's  Foot.) — Beaufort  county  to  mountains. 

AQUIFOHACEiE. 

Ilex  opaca,  Ait.  (Holly.) — Common, 

Dahoon,  Walt,  var :   myrtifolia,  Chapm.    (Dahoon  Holly.) — 

Low.  Dist. 
Cassine,  L.  (Yaupon.) — Near  the  Coast, 
decidua,  Walt, — ^Mid.  Dist. 
ambigua,  Cliapm. — Mountains, 
verticillata,  Gray. — Common, 
glabra,  Gray.  (Gallberry.  Inkberry.) — Low.  Dist. 
coriacea,  Chapm.  (Tall  Gallberry.) — Do. 

8TYRACACEJ!. 

SrYBAX  grandifolia,  Ait.  (Mock  Orange.) — Coast  to  Lincoln. 

Americana,  Lam. — Low.  Dist. 
Halesia  tetraptera,  L.  (Snow-drop  Tree.) — All  tlie  Districts. 
SrMPLocos  tinctoria,  L'Her.    (Yellow  Wood*   Sweet  Leaf.) — Com- 
mon. 
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CYKlLLACKiE. 

Cykii.la  raceiuiilora,  Walt.  (Buni-WiKKl  Hark.  lie  IIucklebeiTy.) — 
Unv.  J)ist. 

KHKNA(K.E. 

I)iosrYKt>>  Vir»;iniana,  li.  (Pei'siimiion.) — C\»iiinioii. 

SArOTACKiK. 

JU'MELiA  lyeioide^  Givrt.  (Biickthoni.) — Ck)Jist  to  Lincoln  Co, 

PL  ANTAGIX  A(  'KiF.. 

pLANTAiio  niiijor^  L.  (Plantain.) — Common. 

hinceolata^  L  (Narrow-leaved  Plantaiil.) — Common, 
spai'siflora,  Miclix. — Low.  Dist. 
Virginica,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  l)i:st. 
lieteroidiylla,  Xntt. — Low.  Dist. 

PLl'MBAftlXACtl^E 

Statice  CaroHniana,  Walt.  (Mai-sli  Rosemary.) — Salt  Marshes. 

PKIMIILAC^JLE. 

IIorroNiA  inflata,  Ell.  (Featherfoil.) — T"}).  Dist. 
Lysimachia  strictta,  Ait.  (Loosestrife.) — Common. 
"      var:  angnstifolia. — Low.  Dist. 

Jlerbemonti,  £11. — Low.  Dist. 

qnadrifolia,  L.  (Five  Sistciv.) — Connnon. 

ciliata,  L. — All  the  Districts. 

radicans,  Hook. — Up.  Dist. 

longifolia,  Pnrsh. — Do. 
DoDKCATnEON  Mcadia,  K  (American  Cowslip.) — Chatham  Co. 
Anagallis  arvenms^  L.    (Pimpernel.) — Near  settlements  in  all  the 

Districts.     Rare, 
Centlnculis  minimus,  L.  (Chaffweed.) — Davidson  Co. 
Samoll's  floribmidus,  Ktli.  (Brook-weed.) — Low.  Dist. 

LEXTIBULACE.E. 

UtricuLxVria  inflata,  W^alt.  (Bladder-wort.) — Low.  Dist. 
vulgaris,  L. — Mid.  Dist. 
striata,  Leconte. — Low.  Dist. 
fibrosa,  Walt. — Do. 
gibba,  L. — Do. 
l)urpurea,  Walt. — Low.  Dist, 
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UtricclariA  cornuta,  Miclix. — Do. 

subulata,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
PiNGi:i(^L'LA  lutea,  Walt.  (Butter-wort.) — Low.  Dist. 
elatior,  Michx. — Do. 

BIGNONIAC'EiB. 

BiONoNU  capi'eolata,  L.  (Cross  Vine.) — Ixiw.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
Teooma  radicans,  Jusb.  (Trumpet  Flower.) — Coast  to  the  Mountains. 
Catalpa  bigmmimdes^  Walt.  (Catalpa.)— About  settlements. 
Martynia  proboscidea^  Glox.  (Martino.  Unicom    Plant.) — About 
settlements. 

OROB.1NCHACEJ!:. 

Epipheous  Vii^iniana,  Bart.  (Beech  Drops.) — Common. 
G)NopnoLi8  Americana,  Wallr.  (Squaw-root.) — Ix)w.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
Aphyllon  uniflorum  Tor.  &  Gr.  (Cancer-root.) — Mid.  Dist.  {Prof, 
MitcheU,) 

SOROPU  UL  ARIACE^. 

Vkrbascum  Thajysiui^  L.  (Mullein.) — Common. 

Blattaria^  L.  (Moth  Mullein.) — Do. 
ScROPnuLARiA  nodosa,  L.  (Fig-vort.) — All  the  Districts. 
CuELoxE  glabra,  L.  (Snake-mouth.) — Common. 

Lyoni,  Pursh. — ^Mountain  sides. 
Penstemon  pubescens,  Soland.  (Beard-tongue.) — Common. 

"  var :  Ijevigatus. — Common. 

LiNARiA  Canadensis,  Spreng.  (Toad  Flax*) — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
vulgaris^  Mill.  (Butter  &  Eggs.)— -lloadsides. 
EULtine^  Mill. — lloadsides  in  Orange,  Co. 
MiMULi:8  ringens,  I^  (Monkey  Flower.) — Conmion. 

alatus,  Ait. — Lower  f  tk  Mid.  Dist. 
IIerpestis  nigrescens,  Benth. — lx)w.  Dist. 

Monniera,  II.  B.  &  K. — Low.  Dist. 
amplexicaulis,  Pui'sh. — Do. 
Gra'hola  Virginiana,  L.  (Hedge  Hyssop.) — Low.  <k  Mid.  Dist 
sphaerocarpa,  Ell. — Low.  ife  Mid.  Dist- 
viscosa,  Schwein. — Lincoln  &  Surry, 
aurea,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 
pilosa,  Michx. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
Ilysantues  gratioloides,  Benth.  (False  Pimpernel.) — Common. 

refracta,  Benth. — Surry  {Ora.y)  to  Henderson,   Co. 
{Bucklej/.) 
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Iltsanthes  saxicola,  Chapm. — Eocks  in  Hiwassee  River. 

MiGBANTHEMUH  orbiculatuui,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 

Veronica  Virginiana,  L.  (Culver's  Physic.) — Mid.  &  Up.  Dist. 

officinalis,  L  (Speedwell.) — Mountains. 

serpyllifolia,  L.  (Paul's  Betony.) — Common. 

peregrina,  L.  (Purslane  Speedwell.) — Do. 

arvensisy  L.  (Com  Speedwell.) — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

agrestisy  L.  (Field  Speedwell.)^— Up.  Dist. 
BucHNEEA  Americana,  L.  (Blue  Hearts.) — Mid.  &  Up.  Dist. 
Seymeeia  tenuifolia,  Pursh. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

pectinata,  Pursh. — Low.  Dist.     (Croo??!.) 
Otophylla  Michauxii,  Benth. — Up.  Dist. 
Dasystoma  pubescens,  Benth.  (False  Foxglove.) — Common, 
quercifolia,  Benth. — ^Mid.  &  Up.  Dist. 
pedicularia,  Benth. — Mid.  Dist. 
pectinata,  Benth. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
Gebardia  linifolia,  Nutt.  (Flax  leaved  Gerardia.) — Low.  Dist. 

divaricata,  Chapm. — Do, 

aphylla,  Nutt. — Low.  DisU 

purpurea,  L.  (Purple  Gerardia.) — Common. 
"        var :  fasciculata, — Low.  Dist. 

maritima,  Raf. — Sea-beach. 

setacea,  Ell. — ^Low.  Dist 

tenuifolia,  Valil. — Common. 

parvifolia,  Chapm. — Low.  Dist. 
Castilleia  coccinea,  Spreng.  (Painted  Cup.) — Mid.  &  Up.  Dist. 
SoHWALBEA  Americana,  L  (ChaiF  Seed.) — Low.  Dist 
Pedicularis  Canadensis,  L.  (Lousewort.) — All  the  Districts. 

lanceolata,  Michx. — ^Mountains. 
Melampybum  Americanum,  Michx.  (Cow  Wheat.) — Mountains.. 

ACANTHACEJB. 

Dipteracantuus  strepens,  Nees. — Common. 

DiANTHKRA  Amcricaua,  L.   (Water  Willow.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

ovata,  Walt. — Low.  Dist, 
DiciJPTERA  braehiata,  Spreng. — Low.  Dist. 

TKBBEKACEiB. 

Verbena  urtieifolia^  L.  (White  Vervain.) — C^ommon. 
haxtatu^  L  (Blue  Vervain.) — Do. 
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Verbena  angnstifolia,  Miclix. — Mid.  Dist. 

Caroliniana,  Michx. — Ix>w.  Dist. 

officmah\  L.  (Vervain.) — Coninion. 
LippiA  iiodiflora,  Micrlix.  (Fog-fruit.) — Low.  Dist. 
Callk^arpa  Americana,  L.  (Bermuda  Mulberry.) — Low.  Dist. 
Phryma  leptostacliya,  L.  (L<^)i>seed.) — Mid.  and  V\\  Dist. 

LA13IATJ5. 

llYiTiri  radiata,  Willd. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Mkntiia  viridis^  L.  (Spearmint.) — Common. 

piperitu^  L.  (Peppermint.) — Common. 
rotundifolki^  L,  (Round-leaved  Mint.) — Low.  Dist.  Rare. 
Lycx^pus  Virginicus,  L.  (Bugle-weed.) — Common. 

ainuatus,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 
CuNTLA  Mariana,  L.  (Dittany.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
PrcNANTUKMi'M  iucanum,  Mic'lix.  (Mountain  Mint.) — Mid.  and  Up. 
Dist. 

„  var  :  TuUia. — Common, 

dubium,  Gray.— Mountains,     (^//v/y.) 
aristatum,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 

"       var.  hyssopifolium. — Do. 
pilosuni,  Kutt. — Mountains.     {Prof.  Gray^ 
muticum.  Pel's. — Mountains, 
laneeolatum,  Pui'sli. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
linifolium,  Puivli. — Common, 
nudum,  Nutt. — Mountains, 
montanum,  Michx. — Do. 
CoLLiNsoNfA  Canadensis,  L.  (Iloi'se  Balm.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist, 
punctata,  Ell. — ^Low.  Dist. 
ovalis,  Pursh. — Mountains. 
IIedicoma  pulegioides,  Pel's.  (Penny  Royal.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Cai.amintha  Nepeta^  Link.  (Basil  Thyme.) — Commim  about  streets. 

Caroliniana,  Sweet. — Low.  Dist. 
Melissa  oJfidnaUft^  L.  (Balm.) — Mid.  Dist.     Rare. 
Salvia  urticifolia,  L.  (Wild  Sage.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
lyrata,  L. — Common. 
Claytoni,  Ell— Mid.  Dist. 
MoNARDA  didyma,  L.  (Horse  Mint.) — Mountains, 
listulosa,  L. — Common. 
])unctata,  L.  (Rignum.) — CommoiL 
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MoNAfiD  gracilis,  Pureh. — Mountains.  {Lyon.) 
Blepiiilia  ciliata,  Raf.  (Horse  Mint.) — Mid.  Dist. 

liirsuta,  Bentli. — Moimtains. 
LopiiANTHCs  nepetoides,  Benth.    (Giant  Hyssop.) — Mid.  and  Up. 
Dist. 

BcropliulariflBfolius,  Benth. — ^Mountains. 
Nepeta  Cataria^  L  (Catnip.) — Common  about  settlements. 
GUchmia^  Benth.  (Ground  Ivy.)— Near  settlements. 
Cedronella  cordata,  Benth. — ^Ashe  Co.  {Prof.  Gray.) 
Brucella  vulgaris,  L.  (Heal-all.) — Common. 
Scutellaria  versicolor,  Nutt.  (Skullcap.) — ^Up.  Dist. 

arguta,  Buckl. — Black  Mt.    {BuehUy,) 

serrata,  Andr. — Mid.  Dist. 

pilosa,  Michx. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

integrifolia,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 

lateriflora,  L — Low.  Dist. 

galericulata,  L. — Mid.  Dist. 

parvula,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 

saxatilis,  Riddell. — Mountains. 
MACBRmEA  pulchra,  Ell. — Low.  Dist.     Rare. 
Physostegu  Virginiana,  Benth.  (Dragon-head.) — All  the  Districts. 
Lamium  amj)lexica\de^   L   (Dead   Nettle.    Hen  bit.) — Common  in 

Gardens. 
Marrubium  vul(jart\  L.  (Horehound.) — Conniion  about  settlements. 
Leoxuris  Cardlaca^  L.  (Mother-wort.) — Do. 
Stachys  aspera,  Michx.  (Hedge  Nettle.) — Mountains. 

hyssopifulia,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
IsANTuus  coenileus,  Michx.  (False  Penny  Royal.) — Mid.  &  Up.  Dist. 
Triciiostejia  dichotomum,  L.  (Blue  Curls.) — Common. 

"  var.  lineare. — ^Mid.  Dist. 

TEurKiuM  Canadcnsc,  L.  (Wood  Sage.)— Ix)W.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

nORRAGINAOEiE. 

HELicrrROPiuM  Curassavicum,  L,  (Heliotrope.) — Low.  Dist.  near  the 

coast. 
HELiopnYTUM  Indicum^  D.  C.  (Indian  Heliotrope.)—Low.  &  Mid. 

Dist. 
EcHiuM  vuJgare^  L.  (Blue-weed,) — Mid.  Dist.    Rare. 
Onosmodium  Caroliniannm,  D.  C.  (Gi-omwell.)— Fp.  Dist. 
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Onobmodium  Virginianunij  D.  C. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
LiTHosPER^crM  armrne^  L.  (Corn  Gromwell.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

hirtum,  Lehm.  (Hairy  Puccoon.) — ^Low^.  Dist. 
Mertensia  Virginica,  D.  C.  (Roanoke  Bell.  Virginia  Cowslip.) — 

Halifax,  Co.    {T.  B.  HiU.)  Mts. 
Cynoglossum  officmaLe^  L.  (Hound's  Tongue.) — Mid.  Dist. 

Virginicnm,  L.  (Wild  Comfrey.)— Mid.  &  Up*  Dist 

Morisoni,  D.  C.  (Beggar  Lice.)— Da 
Myosotis  laxa,  Lehm.  (Forget  me  not.) — ^Low.  &  Mid.  Dist.    Rare. 
verna,  Kutt. — Mid.  &  Up.  Dist* 

HYDROPnYLLACE^. 

Hydrophyllum  Virginiciun,  L.  (Water-leaf.) — Mountains. 

Canadensc,  L. — Mountains. 
Ellisu  Nyctelea,  L. — Mid.  Dist.     {Prof.  Mit<'heU,) 
Nbmophila  microcalyxj  F.  &  M. — ^Up.  Dist. 
Phacelu  bipinnatifida,  Mickx. — Up.  Dist. 

Purshii,  Buckl. — Mountains.     {BiuMey,) 

fimbriata,  Miclix. — Mountains. 

parviflora,  Pursli. — Low.  Dist. 

HYDBOLEACEJB. 

Hydbolba  quadriTalvis,  Walt — Low.  Dist. 

polbmoniace^. 
Phlox  paniculata,  L.  (Phlox.) — ^Lincoln  &  westward. 
"        var :  acuminata. — ^Mountains, 

maculata,  L. — Common. 

Carolina,  L. — Mountains. 

glaberrima,  L. — ^Mld.  &  Up.  Dist. 

reptans,  Michx. — Lincoln  &  westward. 

divaricata,  L. — Common. 

Walteri,  Chapm, — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

pilosa,  L. — ^Mecklenburg  &  w^estward. 

subulata,  L.  (Wild  Pink.)— Low.  Dist.  to  Mountain?, 
PoLEMONiUM  reptans,  L.  (Greek  Valerian.)— Hay  wood  Co. 
Pyxidantheba  barbulata,  Michx.  (Flowering  Moss.)— ^.ow.  Dist. 

OONVOLVULACEJS. 

QuAMOcLrr  cocchiea,  Moench. — Common  in  cultivated  grounds. 
PnARBms  JVilf  Chois.  (Morning  (41ory.) — ^Do. 
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Ipom<za  eoiiuuiitata,  R.  &  S. — ^AU  the  DiBti'icts. 

pandurata,  Meyer.  (Wild  Potatoe.) — Coaet  to  Ohelokec. 
sagittifolia,  Bot..  Reg. — Low.  Dist. 
lacunosa,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
Calystegia  sepium,  R.  Br.  (Bindweed.) — Couuuon. 

spitkamsea,  Pureh.  (Low  Bindweed.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
Stylisma  bttmifltrata,  Chapm. — Low.  Dist. 
aqnatica,  Chapm. — ^Do. 
Pickeringii,  Gray. — Do. 
DicHoxDRA  repens,  Forst.  var :  Cai'olineiijiis,  Chois. — Low.  Dist. 
CuscuTA  arvensis,  Beyr.  (Love  Vine.  Dodder.) — Mid.  Dist 
Gronovii,  Willd. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
rostrata,  Shuttl.— Mountains, 
compacta,  Juss, — All  the  Districts. 

epilhmm^  Weihe.  (Flax  Dodder.) — Orange  County. 

80LANACE£. 

Solan  UB£  nig7nim^  L,  (Nightshade.) — Common  near  settlements. 
Carolinense,  L.  (Horse  Nettle.)— Common. 
aculeatisdmumy  Jacq.  (Soda  Apple.) — Low.  Dist. 
Physalis  viscosa,  L.  (Ground  Cherry.) — Common, 
lanceolata,  Michx.- — On  the  coast, 
angulata,  L. — ^Waste  Grounds  of  Low.  Dist. 
pubescens,  L. — Do. 
NicANEteA  phijsalaides^  Gtei-t.   (Ai>ple  of  Peru.)— Waste  ground:*. 
Datura  Stramonium^  L.  (Jamestown  Weed.)— Common. 
"  var:  Tatula. — Common. 

Metel^  L.— Low.  Dist.     {Dr.  McRee.) 

GENTIANACEJS. 

Sabbatia  lanceolata,  Tor.  &  Gr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
paniculata,  Pursh. — Low.  Dist. 
angularis,  Pursh.  (Centaury.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
"  brachiata,  Ell. — ^Low^.  Dist. 
gracilis,  Pursh. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
stellaris,  Pursh. — Salt  Marshes, 
calyoosa,  Pursh. — ^Low.  Dist. 
eliloroides,  Pursh. — Do. 
gentianoides,  Ell. — Do. 
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Gkntiana  quinqueflora,  Lain.    (Five  flowei-ed  (reutian.) — ^Meckleu- 
biirg  and  westward, 
crinita,  Froel.  (Fringed  Gentian.) — ^Macon  Co. 
ochroleuca,  Froel.  (Sampson  Snake  Boot.) — ^Mid.  Dist 
EUiottii,  Chapm.  (Sampson  Snake  Root.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
saponaria,  L.  (Sampson  Snake  Eoot.)— Common. 
Andrewsii,  Griseb.  (Sampson  Snake  Boot.) — ^Mountains, 
angnstifolia,    Miclix.     (Xan'ow-leaved    Gentian.) — Low. 
Dist 
Babtfonia  tenella,  Mulil. — All  the  Districts. 

vema,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 
Obolaria  Virginica,  L — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
Fraskra  Carolinensis,  Walt.   (Colnmbo.) — Vallies  of  Macon  and 

Cherokee. 
LiMNANTHEMUM  lacnnosuui,  Griseb.   (Floating  Heart.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
trachyspermum,  Gray. — Low.  Dist. 

ArOCYNACE-E. 

Ai»ocYNUM  cannabininn,  L.    (Indian  Hemp.)— Low.  Dist  to  Mts, 

androssemifolimn,  Ij.  (Dogbane.)— Mid.  Dist. 
FoRSTEEONTA  diflformis,  A.  D.  C. — ^Low.  Dist.  to  Wake  Co. 
Amsonia  ciliata,  Walt. — ^Robeson  and  Moore  Counties. 
Tabemffimontana,  Walt. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 

ASCLEPIADACE^ 

AscLEPiAS    Comuti,  Dec     (Milkweed.     Silkweed.) — Low.    Dist 

{Crocnn.)    Bare, 
phy tolaccoides,  Pursh.  (Poke  Milkweed,  Sqnaw  Boot.)— 

Mountains, 
purpurascenfl,  L.  (Purple  Milkweed.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
variegata,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
incamata,  L.  (Swamp  Silkweed.)— Common, 
tomentosa,  EIL — Cumberland  Coimty. 
paupercula,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
rubra,  L. — ^Low.  Dist.  to  Wake, 
obtusifolia,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
amplexicaulis,  Michx.  (Babbit's  Milk.) — Low.  Dist. 
quadrifolia,  Jacq. — Up.  Dist 
verticillata,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tuberosa,    L     (Butterfly    Weed.      Pleurisy  Boot.) — 

Common. 
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AcERATEs  viridiflui-a,  Ell.  ((ii-eeii  Milkweed.) — Mid.  Dibt. 

loDgifolia,  Ell. — Ix)w.  Dist. 
PoDoexioMA  pubescens,  Ell. — Low.  DiBt. 
Seittera  maritlma,  Dee. — Salt  Marshes. 

G0NOLOBIT8  hirsutiis,  Miehx.  (Running  Milkweed.) — Low.  and  Mid. 
DiBt. 
inacrophyllus,  Miehx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

OLEACEiB. 

Olea  Americana,  L.  (Devil  Wood.)— Near  the  coast. 

LiouBTRUM  vxdgare^  L.  (Privet.) — About  dwellings. 

CnioNANTnus  Virginica,  L.    (Fringe  Tree.     Old  Man's  Beard.) — 

Coast  to  Blue  Eidge. 
Fraxinus  platjcarpa,  Michx.   (Water  Ash.) — Low.  Dist. 

Americana,  L.  (White  Ash.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

pubescens,  Lam.  (Red  Ash.) — Mid.  Dist. 

viridis,  Miehx.  (Green  Ash.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

ARISTOLOC'lIIACEfi. 

Aribtolooiha  Serpentaria,  L.    (Virginia  Snake-root.) — Common, 
tomentosa,  Sims. — ^Mountains. 
Sipho,  L'ller.    (Wild  Ginger.     Big  Sarsaparilla.) — 
Along  mountain  rivulets. 
AsARUM  Canadense,  L. — Mountains. 

Virginicum,  L.  (Heart  Leat*.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
arifolium,  Michx.    (Heart  Leaf.    Asarabacca.) — Commoi^* 

PHYTOLAOCACE^. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  L.  (Poke-weed.) — Common. 

CIIENOFODIACEiB. 

Chbnopodium  album^  L.    (Lamb's  Quarters.) — Common  about  set- 
tlements. 
murale^  L, — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist, 
Anthdmintietim,  L,  (Worm-seed.  Jerusalem  Oak.) — 
Common. 
Atriplex  hastata,  L,  (Orache.) — Sea-shore. 
Obionb  arenaria,  Moq.  (Sand  Orache.) — Sea-beacli. 
Chenopodixa  maritima,  Moq.  (Sea  Goosefoot.) — Salt  Marshes. 
8alicx)RNia  herbacea,  L.  (Samphire.) — Salt  Marshes. 

ambigua,  Michx, — ^Do. 
Salsola  Kali,  L.  (Salt-wort.) — Sandy  Sea-shoi^. 
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AMARANTA0EA5. 

Amabantl'8  idhics^  L.  (Aiuarantli.) — Low.  Dist. 

panioidutmy  (Red  Amaranth.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Diet. 

kyhridus^  L.  (Green  Amaranth.   Careless.) — Oomnion. 

sp'irumiSj  L.  (Thoniy  Amaranth.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Diet. 

chlorostaehys^  Willd. — Cultivated  grounds. 
EuxoLU8  pumilus,  Raf.  (Dwarf  Amaranth.) — Sandy  Sea-shore. 
AcNiDA  cannabina,  L.  (Water  Hemp.) — Low.  Dist. 
Telantheba  polygonoides,  Mot^. — Ix>w.  Dist. 

POLYGONACRB. 

Polygonum  o/'ientaie^  L.  (Prince's  Feather.) — About  settlements. 
Pennsylvanicum,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Pcmioaria^  L.  (Lady's  Thumb.) — Common, 
acre,  Kth.  (Smart  Weed.)— Common.    ' 
hydropiperoides,  Michx.    (Water  Pepper.) — Common, 
hirsutum,  Walt. — Low.  Dist, 
aviculare,  L  (Knot  Grass.) — Very  Common. 
"        erectum. — Mid.^nd  Up.  Dist. 
"        littorale. — Sea-beach, 
tenue,  Michx. — Lincoln  and' westward. 
Virginianum,  L. — ^Cyommon. 
arifoliimfi,  L  (Scratch  Grass.) — ^Common. 
sagittatum,  L.  (Tear  Thumb.) — Do. 
eilinode,  Michx. — Summit  of  Black  Mountain, 
dumetorum,  L.  (False  Buckwheat.) — Common. 
Faoopyrl'M  esoidentnm^  M<Bnch,  (Buckwheat.) — Occasionally  natu- 
ralized. 
PoLTGONELLA  parvifolia,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 

articulata,  Meisn. — Do. 
RuMEx  ci%^pi(s^  L.  (Sour  Dock.) — Very  common. 

verticillatus,  L.  (Swamp  Dock.) — Low.  Dist. 
fKViufuinsm^  L.  (Bloody  Dock.) — Do.  ((7ax/w,) 
chtumfdius^  L.  (Bitter  Dock.) — All  the  District*, 
maritimus,  L.  (Golden  Dock.) — Low,  Dist.     Rare. 
AcekmeUa^  Li  (Sorrel.) — Conmion. 

LAURACEJS. 

Peksea  Carol  inensis,  Nees.  (Red  Bay.) — Low.  Di*t. 
''  var:  palustris.— Do- 
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SASSAFRAfi  oiBcinale,  Nees.  (Sassafras.) — Common, 
Benzoin  odoriferum,  Nees.    (Spice  Bnsh.   Fever  Btisli.) — Common, 
melissfefoliimi,   Nees, — Low.   Dist.    {Dr.  McRee,)    Mid. 
Dist,     {Prof.  MitcheU.) 
TETBANTHi»A  geuiculata,    Xees.     (Pond    Bush.) — Low.    Dist.  to 
Chatham  county. 

THYMELEACKfi. 

DiKCA  pahistris,  L.  (Leather-wood.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist.    Rare. 

SANTALACKA. 

CoMANDRA  umbellata,  Nutt.  (Toad  Flax.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 

Daikbta  umbellulata,  Gray. — Lincohi  County. 

BccKLEYA  distidiophylla,  Torr. — French  Broad  and  Pigeon  Rivers. 

{Bv^Uey.   NuttaU,) 
Pyrularia  oleifera,  Gray.  (Oil-nut.  Buffalo-nut.) — Mountain  sides, 

LORANTHACKJS. 

Phobadendbon  flavescens,  Nutt.  (Misletoe.) — Common. 

flAURUBACR*:. 

Saururus  cernuus,  L,  (Swamp  Lilly.  Lizard's  Tail.)— Common. 

CERATOPHYLLACEiB. 

Ceratophyllitm  deinersum,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 

CALLITOIOH  ACEiK. 

CALLiTRicirB  vema,  L.  (Water  Star-woi-t.)— Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

P0IX)STEMACK«. 

PoDosTEMCM  cci-atophyllum,    Michx.    (River  Weed.)— Streams  of 
Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

EUPIIORBIACEA 

ErpHORBiA  corollata,  L.  (Flowering  Spurge.)— Common. 
''      var :  angustifolia.— Low.  Dist. 
Curtisii,  Engelm. — ^Low.  Dist. 

atrorubens,  Engelm.— Cumberland  Co.  and  southward . 
obtusata,  Pursh.  (Warted  Spurge.)— Low.  Dist. 
Darlingtonii,  Gray.— Yancey  and  ILiywood  Counties. 
Ipecacuanlue,  L.  (Wild  Ipecac.) — Low.  Dist. 
cyathophora,  Jacq.— Low.  Dist. 
hypericifolia,  L. — Common  in  waste  grounds, 
pubentissima,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
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Euphorbia  inaculata,    L.    (Spotted   S))ui^e.)— Common    in  waste 
grounds, 
cerdifolia,  Ell.— Low.  Di»t. 
polygonifolia,  L.  (Sliore  Spurge.) — Sea-shore. 
Lathyrifij  L.    (Caper  Spurge.  Mole  Plant) — Up,  Dist. 
vmrginata^  Pursli.  (variegated  Spui^e.)— Mid.  Dist. 
Stillingia  sylvatica,  L   (Queen's  Delight.) — Low.  Dist. 
ligustrina,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist.  {Dr,  McRee,) 
AcALYPHA  Virginiea,  L,  (Three  seeded  Mercury.) — Common. 

gracilens,  Gray, — Low.  Dist. 
Tragia  urticifolia,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 
urens,  L.  (Nettle.) — Low,  Dist 
Croton  maritimum,  Walt. — Sea  coast. 

glandulosum,  L. — ^Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
monanthogynum,  Michx. — Surry  &  westward. 
Crotonopsis  linearis,  Michx. — Lincoln,  Co. 

Cnux)8colu8  stimulosus,  Gray.  (Tread  softly.) — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
EiciNUs  cwfirnunis^  L.  (Castor-oil  Plant.) — Near  dwellings 
Phyllantuus  CarolinieiisiH,  "Walt. — Mid.  Dist. 

L'RTK'ACEJ5. 

Urtioa  gracilis,  Ait.  (Tall  Nettle.)— Up.  Dist, 

capitata,  Willd. — Low.  to  Up.  Dist. 

uretis,  L.  (Stinging  Nettle.) — Low.  Dist. 
Laportea  Canadensis,  Gaud,.  (Wood  Nettle.) — Up.  Dist. 
PiLEA  puniila,  Gray.  (Clear-weed.) — All  the  Districts. 
Parietaria  Penusylvanica,  Muhl.  (Pellitory.) — Up.  Dist. 

debilis,  Foi-st. — Low.  Dist 
BoBUMERiA  cylindrica,  Willd.  (False  Nettle.) — Common. 

CANNABINACK.E. 

Cannabis  mtiva^  L.  (Hemp.) — Alx)ut  settlements. 
HrMrixs  Lupulus,  L.  (Hop.) — Rockingham  to  Cherokee. 

MORACK^. 

MoRus  rubra,  L^  (Mull>crry.) — Common. 

alia,  L.  (White  MulbeiTy.)— About  Dwellings. 
BRors30N>7riA  pajpxp^fera,  Vent.  (Otaheite  Mulberry.)— Do. 

rLMACE-fi. 

Ulmup  Americana,  L.  (Elm.) — All  the  Diptricts. 
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ULMua  fulva,  Michx.  (Slippery  Elm.) — All  the  DiBtricts. 

alata,  Michx,  (Small-leaved  Elm.) — Do. 
Planeea  aquatica,  Grael.  (Planer-Tree.)— South  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
Celtib  occidentalis,  L.  (Hackberry.) — ^All  the  DistrictB. 

"        var:  pnmila,  (Dwarf  Hackben-v.) — Low.  &Mid. 
Dist. 

PLATANACiLffi. 

Platanus  occidentalis,  L.  (Sycamore.) — Common. 

JUGLANDACEiE. 

Juglanb  nigm,  L.  (Black  Walnut.)— Common. 

cinerea,  L.  (Wliite  Walnut.) — Guilford  &  westward. 
Caeya  alba,  Nutt.  (Shell-bark  Hickory.) — Low,  to  Up.  Dist. 

sulcata,  Nutt.  (Thick  Shell-bark  II.)— W.  part  of  tlie  State. 

tomentosa,  Nutt  (White  Hickory.) — Common. 

glabra,  Torr.  (Pig-nut  Hickory.) — ^All  the  Districts. 

microcarpa,  Nutt.  (Small-nut  H.) — Western  Counties. 

araara,  Nutt.  (Bitter-nut  Hickory.) — Coast  to  the  mountains. 

aquatica,  Nutt.  (Water  Bitter-nut  H.) — Low.  Dist. 

CUPULIFERiE. 

QuERCus  alba,  L.  (White  Oak.)— Common. 

obtusiloba,  Michx.  (Post  Oak.) — Do. 

lyrata,  Walt  (Over-cup  Oak.) — Low.  Dist.  to  Chatham  & 

Orange. 
Prinus,  L.  (Swamp  Chestnut  Oak.) — Low.  Dist. 

"      var:   discolor,   Michx.   (Swamp  White  Oak.) — 
Mid,  Dist. 
♦    "       var :  monticola,  Michx.  (Rock  Chestnut  Oak.)— 

Mid.  ife  Up.  Dist. 
castanea,  Willd.  (Chestnut  Oak.)— Low.  &  other  (?)  Dis- 
tricts, 
prinoides,  Willd.  (Chinquapin  Oak.)— All  the  Districts, 
virens,  Ait,  (Live  Oak.)— Sea-coast. 
Phellos,  L.  (Willow  Oak.)— Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
"    var :  heterophylla. — Alamance  Creek, 
laurifolia,  Michx.  (Laurel  Oak.) — Do. 
imbricaria,  Michx.  (Shingle  Oak.) — Mountain  streams. 

"      var :  Leana. — ^Pigeon  River, 
cinerea,  Michx.  (Upland  Willow  Oak.) — Low.  Dist. 
7 
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QuKROLs  ciiierea  var:  pumila,  (Running  Oak.) — Do. 

aquatica,  Gates.   (Water  Oak.)— Coast  to  the  mountains, 
nigra,  L.  (Black  Jack.) — Do. 
falcata,  Michx,  (Spanish  Oak.) — ^Common. 
'•      var :  pagodaefolia. — Low.  Dist. 
''      triloba.— Do. 
tinctoria,  Bartr.  (Black  Oak.) — Low.  'i  and  other  Districts, 
coccinea,  Wang.  (Scarlet  Oak.) — All  the  Districts, 
rubra,  L.  (Red  Oak.)— Do. 
Catesbeei,  Michx.  (Scrub  Oak.) — Low.  Dist. 
ilicifolia,  Wang.  (Bear  Oak.)— Mountains.     Rare. 
Oastanea  vesca,  L.  (Cliestnnt.) — Guilford  and  westward. 

pumila,  Michx.  (Chinquapin.) — Coast  to  Cherokee. 
"      var :  nana. — Low.  Dist.  to  Wake. 
Faous  femiginea,  Ait.  (Beech.)— All  the  Districts. 
CoBYLUs  Americana,  Walt.  (Hazel-nut.) — Mountains. 

rostrata,  Ait.  (Beaked  Hazel-nut.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Caepinus  Americana,  Michx.  (Hornbeam.)— Common  along  streams. 
OsTRYA  Virginica,  Willd.    (Hop  Hornbeam.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

MYRICACEuE. 

Mybica  cerifera,  L.   (Wax  Myrtle.    Baybeny.) — Swamps  of  Low. 
Dist. 
"        var :  pumila. — ^Barrens  of  Low.  Dist, 
CoMPTONiA  asplenifolia,  Ait.   (Sweet  Fern.) — Franklin,  Wake  and 
Cumberland  to  the  mountains. 

BETULACELfi. 

Betcla  nigra,  L.  (Red  Birch.) — Common  on  rivers. 

excelsa,   Ait.     (Yellow  Birch.) — Black  Mountain.     Also 

mountains  of  Haywood.  {Buckley.) 
lenta,  L.  (Black  Birch.) — ^Mountains. 
Alnus  serrulata.  Ait.  (Alder,)— Common. 

viridis,  D.  C.   (Mountain  Alder.) — Top  of  Roan  Mountain. 

SALIOACEuS. 

Salix  nigra,  Mareh.    (Black  or  Swamp  Willow.) — Common  on 
streams, 
tristis,  Ait.  (Gray  Willow.) — Mountains, 
humilis,  Marsh.  (Bush  Willow.) — All  the  Districts. 
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sericea,  Marsh.  (Silky-leaved  Willow.) — Low.  Dist.  ? 
BahylonieayTonm.  (Weeping  Willow.) — About  dwellings. 
mtelima^  Smitli.  (Yellow  Willow.) — Do. 
P0PULU8  angulata,  Ait  (Carolina  Poplar.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist, 
heteropliylla,  L.  (Cotton  Tree.) — Low.  Dist. 
grandidentata,    Miclix.     (Large-toothed    Aspen.) — Mid. 

Dist. 
dilatata^  Ait.    (Lonibardy  Poplar.) — A})out  settlements, 

CoNIFER-E. 

PiNus  niitis,  Michx.  (Yellow  or  short-leaved  l*ine.) — Common. 

inops,  Alt.  (Cedar  or  Scrub  Pine.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

pungens,  Michx.    (Prickly  Pine.) — Pilot  Mountain  to  Blue 
Ridge. 

rigida,  Mill.  (Pitch  Pine.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist.     Raiu 

serotina,  Michx.  (Pond  Pine.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

Taeda,  L.(()ldfield,  Loblolly,  &  Slash  Pine.)— Low.  and  Mid. 
Dist. 

australis,  Michx.     (Long-leaf   Pine.) — Low.  Dist.     Rare  in 
the  Middle. 

Strobus,  L.  (White  Pine.) — Mountains. 
Abies  Fraseri,  Pursh.  (Balsam  Fir.) — ^Highest  mountains. 

nigra,  Poir.  (Black  Spruce.) — Do. 

alba,  Michx  ?  (Wliite  Spruce.) — Do. 

Canadensis,  Michx.  (Hemlock.     Spruce  Pine.) — ^Mountains. 
CupREssus  thyoides,  L.  (White  Cedar.     Juniper.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Taxodium  distichum,  Rich.  (Cypi-ess.) — Do. 

"         vai* :  imbricaria,  Nutt. — Do. 
TnujA  occidentalis,  L.  (Arbor  Vit«e.) — ^Mountains.    Rare. 
JuNiPERus  Virginiana,  L.  (Red  Cedar.) — Common. 
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•  CLASS  II.  ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS. 


PALMACEiE. 

Sabal  Palmetto,  R  &  S.  (Palmetto.) — Cape  Fear  &  southward. 
Adansonii^  Guerns.  (Dwarf  Palmetto.) — Low.  Dist. 

ARACE^. 

Abisjbma  triphyllum,  Ton*.  (Indian  Turnip.) — Common. 

Dracontium,  Scliott.  (Dragon  Root.)— Mid.  Dist. 

polymorplium,  Cliapm. — French  Broad  River.  {BucJcley.) 
Peltandka  Virginica,  Raf.  (Arrow  Awim.) — Lincoln  Co. 
Xajnthosoma  sagittifolium,  Schott.  (Spoon  Flower.)— Wilmington. 
Symplocakpus  foetidus,  Salisb.  (Skunk  Cabbage.) — Near  Raleigh. 
Oroktium  aquaticum,  L.   (Golden  Club.  Water  Dock.) — Coast  to 

Cherokee. 
AcoRUS  Calamus,  L.  (Calamus.) — All  the  Districts. 

LEMKACEiB. 

Lemka  minor,  L.  (Duck-weed.) — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 
polyrhiza,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 

TYPHACEiE. 

Typha  latifolia,  L.  (Cat-tail.) — Common. 

SpARGANiuif  ramosum,  Iluds.  (Bur  Reed.) — Low.  &Mid.  Dist. 

NAIADACK^. 

Naias  flexilis,  Rotsk. — Low.  Dist. 

ZosTERA  marina,  L.  (Sea- wrack.) — Salt  water. 

Zannichellia  palustris,  L. — Low.  Dist. 

RuppiA  maritima,  L.  (Ditch  Grass.) — Low.  Dist. 

PoTAMOGETON  pectiuatus,  L.  (Pond-weed.) — Low.  Dist. 

pauciflorus,  Pursh. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

perfoliatus,  L. — Low.  Dist 

lucens,  L. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist, 

fluitans,  Roth. — Low.  &>  Mid.  Dist. 

heterophyllus,  Schreb. — Low.  &  Mid.  Dist. 

hybridus,  Michx. — Do. 

AUSMACKfi. 

Alisma  Plantago,  L.  (Water  Plantain.) — Common. 
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Teiglochin  triandrnm,  Miclix.  (Arrow  Grass.) — Low.  Dist. 
EcHiNODOKUs  radicans,  Engelni. — Low.  Dist. 
Sagittakia  variabilis,  Engelm.  (Arrow-leaf.) — Common. 

falcata,  Pursh. — Low.  Dist. 

heteropliylla,  Piirsh. — Low.  Dist. 

simplex,  Pursh. — Do. 

natans,  Miclix. — Do. 

pusilla,  Niitt. — ^Do. 

IlYDROCIlARlDACK-fi. 

Anacharis  Canadensis,    Planch.    (Water-weed.) — Valley    River, 

Cherokee. 
Yallisneria  spiralis,  L.  (Tape  Grass.) — Near  Newbem.     {Croomu) 
LiMNOBiUM  Spongia,  Rich.  (Frog-bit.) — Low.  Dist. 

BURMANNlACRfi. 

BuRMAXNiA  biflora,  L. — Low.  Dist 
capitata,  Chapm. — Do. 

ORCniDACRfi. 

MicROBTTLis  ophioglossoides,  Nutt.  (Adder's  Mouth.) — All  the  Dis- 
tricts. 
LiPARis  liliifolia,  Rich.  (T  way  blade.)— Low.  and  Up.  Districts. 
CoRALrx)RHizA  odontorhiza,  Nutt.  (Coral  Root.)— Mid.  and  Up.  Diftt. 

innata,  R.  Br. — Up.  Dist. 
Aplectrum  hiemale,  Nutt.  (Putty  Root.) — Macon  Co.  {Biu^Uy.) 
Cat»pock)N  pulchellus,  R  Br.  (Bearded  Pink.) — Coumion. 
parviflorus,  Lindl. — Low.  Dist. 
"        varialbus. — Do. 
TiPLLARiA  discolor,   Nutt.    (Crane-Fly   Orchis.) — Low.  and  Mid. 

Dist. 
Blftia  aphylla,  Xutt.— Low.  Dist.  (Dr.  Meliee.)  Mid.  Dist.    (/>/•. 

Iluiiter,) 
PoooNiA  ophioglossoides,  Nutt. — Low.  Dist.  to  Moun Jains, 
pendula,  Lindl. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
divaricata,  R.  Br. — Ix>w.  and  Up.  Dist. 
verticillata,  Nutt. — Low.  Dist.     {Geo.  Wihon,) 
Aretiiuba  bulbosa,  L. — Mountains.    {Michmix.) 
Orchis  si^ectabilis,    L.   (ShoAvy    Orchis.) — Davidson    county   ainl 
westward. 
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Gymnadenia  flava,  LiiuU.     Macon  and  Cherokee. 

tridentata,  Lindl. — Mountains. 
Plataktheka  orbicnlata,    Lindl.    (Eound-leaved   Orchis.) — Moun- 
tains, 
flava,  Gray.  (Yellow  OrcliiB.) — Ia)w.  Dist. 
bract eata,  Tor.  (Green  Orchis.) — Mountains, 
ciliaris,  Lindl.  (Yellow  Friiif^ed-Orchis.) — Common, 
blephariglottis,    Lindl.    (White   Fringed-Orchie.) — 

Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
cristata,  Lindl.    (Crested  Orchis.) — Coast  to  Moun- 
tains, 
lacera,  Gray,  (liagged  Orchis.) — Up.  Dist. 
psycodc}^,  (iray.    (Small  Pnri>le  Fringed-Orchis.) — 

Mid.  and  Tip.  Dist. 
limbriata,  Lindl.  (I^rj^e  Purple  Frhiged-Orchis.) — 

Mountain  Swamps. 
])eranHjena,  Grav.  ((xrcat  Purple  Orchis.) — Mid.  and 
Up.  Dist. 
IIabenakia  repens,  Xutt. — Low.  Dist. 
Spirantiies  cernua,  RitJi.  (Lady's   Tresses.) — Common, 
odorata,  Xutt.— Low.  Dist. 
tortilis,  AVilld. — Common, 
gracilis,  Bigel. — Low.  Dist. 
G(K)Dyera  pubescens,  R.  Br.  (Rattlesnake  Plantain.) — Lincoln  and 
westward, 
repens,  R.  Br. — Mountains. 
Listeka  australis,  Lindl.   (Twayblade.) — Low.  Dist. 

convallarioides.  Hook. — Mountains. 
PoNTUiEVA  glandulosa,  R  Br. — Low.  Dist. 

Cypripedium  pubescens,  AVilld.  (Yellow  Lady's  Slipper.) — Mid.  and 
Up.  Dist. 
parviflorum,  Salisb. — Mountains.  {Micha\i<».) 
spectabile,  Swartz. — Mountains, 
acaule.  Ait.   (Puri>le  Lady's  Slipper.) — All  the  Dis- 
tricts. 

AMARYLLIDACEiG. 

Amaryllis  Atamasco,  L.   (Atamasco  Lily.) — Low.  and  Mid,  Dist. 
Pancratium  rotatum,  Ker. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Agave  Virginica,  L.  (False  Aloe.)— Mid.  and  Up;  Dist 
IIypoxys  erecta,  L.  (Yellow  Star-grass.) — Common. 
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IKBMODORACEiE. 

T.ACHNANTHE8  tiiictoria,  Ell.  (Red  Root.)— Low.  Dist. 
LopiiioLA  aarea,  Ker. — Low.  Dist. 
Aletris  farinosa,  L.  (Star-grass.  Colic-root.) — Common, 
aurea,  Walt — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

BROMELIACKiE. 

T1LLAND8IA  usneoides,  L.  (Long  Moss.) — Low.  Dist. 

IRTDACE^ 

Iki8  vei-sicolor,  L.  (Bine  Flag.) — Common. 

tripetala,  Walt. — Low.  Dist. 

Virginica,  L. — All  the  Districts. 

eristata,  Ait.  (Crested  Iris.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

vema,  L.  (Dwarf  Iris.) — Lt^w.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Pardantuvs  Chine)i8is^  Ker.  (Blackbeny  Lily.) — Mid.  Dist. 
SiSYRixcnirM  Bermudiana,  L.  (Blne-eved  Grass.    Pepper  Grass.) — 
Comnnni. 

i)iosa)RKA<  ic.*:. 
Dioscorea  villosa,  L.  (Wild  Yam.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

SMILACrRiE. 

Smilax  rotundifolia,  L.  (Baml>oo,) — Common, 
taranoides,  L. — Low\  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Psendo-China,  L.  (China  Root.) — Common, 
glauca,  Walt.  (Sai'saparilla) — Do. 
Walteri,  Pursh.  (Red-bemed  Bamboo.) — Low.  Dist. 
lanceolata,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
laurifolia,  L. — Do. 
aurieulata,  Walt. — On  the  Coast. 
C0PRO8MANTHXT8  herbaceiis,  Kth.  (Carrion  Flower.) — Mid.  Dist. 
peduncitlaris,  Kth. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist.^ 
tamnifolins,  Kth. — Do. 
Tkillium  sessile,  L.  (Wake  Robin.) — Davidson  and  westward, 
cernnum,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
stvlosum,  Nutt. — Mid.  Dist. 

erythrocarpum,  Michx.  (Wild  Pepper.) — Mountains, 
grandiflomm,  Salisb. — Monntains. 
erectiim,  L. — Mountains, 
pusillum,  Michx. — T^ow.  Dist. 
Medeola  Virginica,  L.  (Cucumber  Root.) — Lincoln  and  westward. 
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LILIAOE^. 

LiLiuML  superbum,  L.  (Turk'ri-irap  Lily.)— Mountaing. 

"        var:  Caroliniaiium. — Mid.  and  Up.  Diftt. 
Canadeiise,  L.  (Yellow  Lily.)— Mountains. 
Philadelphicuni,  L.  (Orange  Lily.) — Do. 
Catesbwi,  Walt.  (Southern  Lily.)— Ix)w.  Dist.  to  Wake  Go. 
YuccJA  aloifolia,  L.  (Spanisli  Bayonet.) — Low.  Dist. 
gloriosa,  L. — Sea-coast. 

iilamentosa,  L.  (Bear  Grass.) — All  the  Districts, 
recnrvifolia,  Salish.— "  Sandy  fields,  N.  Car."     {NitUaU.) 
Erythronium  Americanuin,   Smith.   (Yellow  Adder's   Tongue.) — 

Mid.  and  V\\  Dist. 
Polygon ATUM  biflomm,  Ell.  (Solomon's  Seal.)— Common. 
Smilactna  racemosa,  Desf.  (False  Spikenard.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

bifolia,  Ker.— Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Convallaria  majalis,  L.  (Lily  of  the  Valley.) — Mountains. 
Clinionia  umbellata,  Torr.— Mountains. 

borealis,  Baf. — Do. 
Allium  tricoccum,  Ait.  (Ramps.) — Mountains, 
cerauum,  Both. — Do. 
Canadense,  Kalm. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
striatum,  Jacq. — Low.  Dist.  to  Wake. 
vineaU^  L.  (Wild  Onion.) — Fields  in  Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
melanthace^ 
Melanthium  Virginicum,  L*  (Bunch  Flower.) — All  the  Districts. 
Zygadenus  glaberrimus,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 

leimanthoides,  Gray. — ^Mountains. 
Stenanthium  augustifolium,  Gray. — All  the  Districts. 
Veratrum  viride,  L.  (Big  Hellebore.  Bear  Com.) — Mountains. 

parviflorum,  Michx. — ^Mountains. 
Amiantuium  uiuscajtoxicum,  Gray.  (Fall  Poison.    Hellebore.  Crow 
Poison .) — Common, 
augustifolium,  Gray. — Low.  Dist. 
XerophylluM'  asphodeloides,  Gray. — Table  Mountain. 
CuAHiELiRiuM  lutcum,  Graj'.  (Blazing  Star.  Devil's  bit.) — Common. 
PtEEA  tenuifolia.  Michx, — ^Low..Di6t. 
ToFiELuiA  glabra,  Nutt.  (False  Asphodel.) — Low.  Dist. 
pubens,  Ait. — Common. 
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ToFiSLDiA  glutinosa,  Willd. — ^Mountains, 
UvuLABiA  perfoliata,  L.  (Bell-wort.) — Mid.  Dist. 

grandiflora,  SuiUIl — MonntainB. 

sessilifolia,  L. — Common. 

puberula,  Miclix. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
PsoeABTES  lanuginosa,  Don. — Mountains. 
Streptopus  roseus,  Michx.— Do. 

JUNCACRfi. 

Juxcus  effusua,  L.  (Bog  Bush.) — Common. 

setaceus,  Kostk. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

maritimuB,  Lam. — ^Brackish  marshes. 

tenuis,  Willd. — Common. 

Oerardi,  Lois. — ^Brackish  marshes, 

dichotomus.  Ell. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

Bcirpoides,  Lam. — Do. 

poljcephalus,  Ell. — Common. 

paradoxus,  Meyer. — Low.  Dist 

debilis,  Gray. — Low.  Dist. 

acuminatus,  Michx. — Do. 

Elliottii,  Chapm, — ^Do. 

Conradi,  Tuck. — ^Do. 

marginatus,  Rostk. — ^Low.  an4  Mid.  Dist 
"        var :  cylindricus. — Lincoln  County. 

bufonius,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
LuzuLA  campestris,  D.  C. — Common. 

pilosa,  Willd. — ^Mountains. 
Cephaloxys  flabellata,  Desv. — ^Low.  Dist. 

FONTEDBBIACB& 

PomxDEBiA  cordata,  L.  (Pickerel  Weed.) — Common. 
ScHOLLEEA  gramiuca,  Willd.  (Water  Star  Grass.)— Surry  and  west- 
ward. 
Heterantheba  reniformis,  R  &  P.  (Mud  Plantain.)-— N.  Carolina. 
{Prof.  Da/rhy.) 

OOMMELTNACEiE. 

CoMMELYNA  communis,  L.  (Day  Flower.) — Low.  Dist 
Virginica,  L.— Common, 
erecta,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
8 
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Tbadescantia  Virginica,  L.  (Spider-wort.) — MountAins. 
rosea,  Vent. — Low.  Dist. 

MAYACACHfi. 

Mayaca  Michauxii,  S.  &  E, — ^Low.  Dist. 

XYBIDA€£iE« 

Xybi8  brevifolia,  Michx.    (Yellow-eyed   Grass.) — ^Low.  and   Mid. 
Dist. 
ambigua,  Beyr. — Low.  Dist. 
flexuosa,  Muhl. — Up.  Dist. 
Caroliniana,  Walt. — Common, 
fimbriata,  Ell. — ^Low,  Dist 
torta,  Smith. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tenuifolia,  Cliapm. — Low.  Dist. 
Baldwiniana,  R.  &  S. — ^Low.  Dist, 

ERIOCAULONACEiE. 

Eriocaulon  decangulare,  L.  (Pipe-wort) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

gnaphalodes,  Miehx. — Low.  Dist. 
PiBPALANTHus  flavidulus,  Ktli.  (Yellow  Pipe-wort.) — ^Low.  Dist. 
Laohnocaclon   Michauxii,  Kth.     (Hairy    Pipe-wort.) — Low.   and 
Mid.  Dist. 

CYPEEAOEJB.    (Sedge  Grasses.) 
Cypeeus  flavescens,  L. — ^Mid.  Dist. 

diandrus,  Torr. — Common. 

Nuttallii,  Torr. — ^Low.  Dist. 

microdontuB,  Torr. — ^Mid,  Dist. 

Gatesiiy  Torr. — Low,  Dist. 

strigosus,  L. — Common. 

speciosns,  Vahl. — ^Low.  Dist, 

stenolepis,  Torr. — Do. 

Michauxianus,  Schultes. — Do. 

"        var:  ?  elongatus,  Torr, — Up.  Dist. 

tetragonuB,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 

repens,  Ell. — ^Do. 

rotundns,  L.  (Nut  Grsss.) — Low,  and  Mid,  Dist. 

Haspan,  L. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

dentatnsy  Torr« — ^Low.  and  Mid«  Dist. 

virens,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 

vegetns,  Willd, — Low.  Dist. 
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Gyperus  inflexus,  Muhl. — MicL  Diet. 
compresBUS,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
filiculmis,  Vahl. — ^Do. 
Grayii,  Tom — ^Do. 
ovnlariB,  Toir. — Low.  and  Mid.  Diet. 
retrofractoB,  Twr. — Common. 
Baldwinii,  Torr. — ^Low.  Difit. 
erythrorhizos,  MuliL — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
KvLLiNCftA  pumila,  Miehx. — Common. 
LiPooABPHA  macnlata,  Torr. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Hemioarpha  sttbsqnarrosa,  Nees. — Mid.  Dist. 
DuLicnrcM  spathaceum,  Eich. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
FuiKENA  sqnarrosa,  Miclix.  (Umbrella  Grass.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

"        var :  hispida. — Mid.  Dist. 
Eleocharis  eqnisetoides,  Torr.  (Spike  Rush.) — Low.  Dist. 
quadrangnlata,  R.  Br. — Do. 
tuherciilosa,  R.  Br. — Ta>\s  .  and  Mid.  Dist. 
siin])lex,  Torr. — Do. 
prolifera,  Torr. — Low.  Dist. 
intermedia,  Torr. — ^Mid.  Dist. 
rostellata,  Torr. — Low.  Dist. 
melanocarpa,  Torr. — ^Do. 
tricostata,  Torr. — ^Do. 
tenuis,  Scliultes. — ^Mid.  Dist. 
mierocarpa,  Torr. — Low.  Dist. 
olivacea,  Torr. — Sea-coast, 
palustrisy  R.  Br. — Low.  Dist. 
obtusa,  Scliultes. — Common, 
acicularis,  R.  Br. — Low.  Dist. 
pygmsBa,  Torr. — ^Kear  the  Coast. 
Baldwinii,  Torr. — Do. 
SciRPUs  cfiBspitosus,  L.  (Bulrush.) — Mountains, 
debilis,  Pursh. — ^All  the  Districts, 
pungens,  VahL  (Sword  Grass.) — Near  the  Coast, 
Olneyi,  Gray. — Brackish  marshes, 
lacustris,  L. — Low.  Dist. 
maritimus,  L. — Salt  Mai*shes. 
polyphyllus,  Vahl. — Mid.  Dist. 
Eriophorum,  Michx. — Common, 
lineatus,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
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Ebiophobum  Virginicum,  L.  (Cotton  Grass.) — Common. 

polystachyon,  L. — ^Mountain  swamps. 
FncBBisTYLis  spadicea,  Valil. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
"        var :  puberula. — Low.  Dist 
laxa,  Vahl. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
TsiCHELosTYLis  autumnalis,  Chapm. — Conunon. 
IsoLEPis  capillaris,  R  &  S. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
ciliatifolia,  Torr, — Low.  Dist 
stenophjUa,  Torr.— Low.  Dist.  ' 

Rhtkchospoka  plomosa,  Ell.  (Tick-seed  Grass.) — Low.  Dist. 
oligantha,  Gray. — Low.  DiSt 
rariflora,  Ell. — Do. 
Torreyana,  Gray. — ^Do. 
cymosa,  Nutt. — ^Mid.  Dist. 
microcarpa,  Baldw. — ^Low.  Dist 
inexpansa,  Vahl. — Do. 
caduca,  Ell — ^Do. 
miliacea,  Gray. — Do. 
Grayii,  Ktli. — Do. 
megalocarpa,  Gray. — Do. 
Baldwinii,  Gray. — Do. 
ciliata,  Vahl. — ^Do. 
fascicularis,  Nutt. — ^Do. 

"        var:  distans. — Do. 
filifolia,  Gray. — Do. 
pallida,  M.  A.  C— Do. 
alba,  Vahl. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
gracilenta,  Gray. — ^Do. 
glomerata,  Vahl.— Common. 

"        var :  paniculata. — Do. 
cephalantha,  Gray.— Low.  Dist. 
Chapmanii,  M.  A.  C. — Do. 
CEBAToscHiBxus  macrostachyus,  Gray.  (Horned  Eush.) — Low.  Dist. 

comiculatus,  Nees. — Low.  Dist. 
PsiLocABTA  rhynchosporoides,  Torr.  (Bald  Ensh.) — ^Low.  Dist 
Cladium  effuBum,  Torr.  (Saw  Grass.) — Low.  Dist 

mariscoides,  Torr.  (Twig  Rush.) — Do. 
DicHBOMENA  latifolia,  Baldw. — Low.  Dist* 
leucocephala,  Michx. — Do. 
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ScLEBU  triglomerata,  Michx.  (Nat  Rush.) — Common. 
reticnIariB,  Michx. — ^Low.  Dist. 
laxa,  Torr. — Common. 
EUiottii,  Chapm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
pauciflora,  Muhl. — Mid.  Dist.  • 

gracilis,  Ell. — ^Low.  Diet, 
vertieillata,  Muhl. — Do. 
Cabex  bromoides,  Schk.  (Sedge  Grass.) — Low.  Dist.x 
decomposita,  Molil. — Mid.  Dist.  ? 
vulpinoidea,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Diet, 
stipata,  Muhl. — Do. 
sparganioides,  Muhl. — ^Mid.  Dist. 
Muhlenbergii,  Schk. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
cephalophora,  Muhl. — Mid.  Dist. 
rosea,  Schk. — Do. 
retroflexa,  Muhl. — Mountains, 
stellulata,  Good. — Common, 
canescens,  L. — Mountains.    {BucJd^,) 
Bcoparia,  Schk. — Common. 

*'      var:  lagopodioides. — Do. 
straminea,  Schk.-^Do. 

"      var:  festucacea. — IT]>.  Dist. 
foenea,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 

"         var:  alata. — Do.  {C/votn.,) 
,         torta,  Boott. — Macon  County, 
strict  a,  Good. — Common, 
crinita,  Lam. — Common. 

"       var :  gynandra. — Low.  Dist. 
Mitchelliana,  M.  A.  C— Chatham  County, 
polytrichoides,  MiUil. — Common. 
Fraseri,  Sims. — High  mountains. 
Willdenovii,  Schk.— Up.  Dist. 
squarrosa,  L. — Mid.  Dist. 
Buxbaumii,  Wahl.— Mountains.  {Prof.  Oray.) 
hirsuta,  Willd. — Common, 
triceps,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 
virescens,  Muhl.— Mountains, 
aestivalis,  M.  A.  C.  (Winter  GFas8.)~Mountain». 
gracillima,  Schwein. — ^Low.  Dist. 
Davisii,  Schw.  &  Torr.— Mountains. 
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Oa.bex  miliacea,  Mulil. — Lincoln  to  Cherokee, 
filiformis,  L. — Mountain  gwainpg. 
vestita,  Willd.— Up.  Dist. 

polyinorpha,  Muhl. — Swamps  of  Low.  and  Up.  Dist. 
dasycarpa,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 
Pennsylvaniea,  Lam. — Common. 

"  var:  Muhlenbergii. — Up.  Dist 

lucorum,  Willd, 

"      var :  nigromarginata. — Mid.  Dist. 

"      var :  Emmonsii. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
grisea,  Wahl. — Mid.  Dist. 

"    var:  mutica. — Low.  Dist. 
granulans,  Muhl. — Low.  Dist. 
eonoidea,  Schk. — Common, 
tetanica,  Schk. — ^Mountains, 
laxiflora,  Lam. — Common. 

"      var:  striatula. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
styloflexa,  Buekl. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
digitalis,  Willd.— Do.  ■ 
oligocarpa,  Schk. — Common, 
plantaginea,  Lam.— Mountains.  {Prof.  Gmy.) 
Caroliniana,  Buckl. — Mountains, 
venusta,  Dew. — Low.  Dist. 
debilis,  Michx. — Common, 
juncea,  Willd. — ^Roan  Mountain.  (Buckley.) 
scabrata,  Schwein. — ^Mountains, 
flacca,  Schreb. — Mid.  Dist. 
glaucescens,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 
verrucosa,  Ell. — Do. 
comosa,  Boott. — Da 
hystricina,  Muhl. — Mountains, 
tentaculata,  Muhl. — Common, 
gigantea,  Rudge. — Up.  Dist. 
lupulina,  Muhl. — Common, 
subulata,  Michx. — Low.  Dist. 
foUiculata,  L. — Common, 
turgescens,  Torr. — Low.  Dist. 
EUiottii,  Schw.  &  Tor.— Do. 
intumescens,  Rudge. — Up.  Dist. 
striata,  Michx. — Low.  Dist.  ? 
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Cargx  riparia,  Curt. — Low   Diet, 
bullata,  Schk.— Mid.  Dist.  i 

OBAMiNEJE.  (Cfrasses.) 
Leersia  oryzoides,  Swartz.  (Rice  Grass.) — Common. 
Virginica,  Willd. — Common. 

lenticularis,  Michx. — Islands  of  the  Eoanoke.  {Pursh.) 
ZizANiA  aquatica,  L.  (Wild  Rice.) — Low.  Dist. 

miliacea,  Michx.  (Wild  Oats.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Hydeoohloa  Carolinensis,  BeauT.— Low.  Dist. 
Alopecubus  geniculaPuSy  L  (Floating  Foxtail) — Swampy  Grounds. 

pratensis^  L.  (Meadow  Foxtail.) — ^Meadows. 
Phleum  pratense^  L.  (Timothy.) — Meadows. 
PoLTPOGON  maritimvs^  Willd.  (Beard  Grass,) — Sea-coast. 
Spobobolus  junceifs,  Kth.  (Wire  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Indicus,  Br. — Do. 
Virginicus,  Kth. — Mid.  Dist. 
ViLFA  aspera,  Beanv. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

vaginagflora,  Torr.— Mid.  Dist. 
Agrostis  elata,  Trin.  (Tall  Thin  Grass.) — Common, 
perennans,  Gray.  (Thin  Grass.) — Common, 
scabra,  Willd.  (Hair  Grass.) — ^Do. 
alba^  L.  (Bent  Grass.  Herd's  Grass.) — Qpmmon. 
rupestris,  All. — ^Mountains. 
CiNNA  amndinacea,  L.  (Wood  Reed  Grass.)— Common. 

"        var :  |>endula. — Mountains. 
Muhlenbeeoia  Mexicana,  Trin.  (Drop-seed  Grass.) — Mid.  and  Up. 
Dist. 
Willdenovii,  Trin. — ^Mountains, 
diffusa,  Schreb.  (Nimble  Will.) — Common, 
capillaris,  Kth.  (Hair  Grass.) — Near  the  coast, 
trichopodes,  Chapm.-*-Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Bbachyelytbum  aristatum,  Beauv. — ^Mountains. 
Calamagbostis  ooarctata,  Torr.  (Reed  Bent  Grass.  Wild  Oats.) — 
Common, 
arenaria,  Roth. — Sea-beach. 
Stipa  avenacea,  L.  (Feather  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Abistida  lanata,  Poir.  (Three-awned  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
purpurascens,  Poir. — Common, 
gracilis,  Ell. — ^Do. 
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Aristida  virgata,  Trin. — Low.  Dist. 

stricta,  Michx.  (Wire  Grass.) — Low,  Dist. 
dicliotoma,  Michx.  (Poverty  Grass.) — ^Mid.  Dist. 
spiciformis,  EU. — Low.  Dist 
oligantha,  Michx. — Do. 
SrARTiNA  juncea,  Willd. — Sea  coast. 

polystachya,  Willd. — Low.  Dist. 
glabra,  Muhl.  (Marsh  Grass.)— Salt  Marshes. 
Gymnoi»ogon  racemoBUS,  Beau  v. — Common. 

"        var :  filifonnis. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist 
EusTAciiYs  petrsea,  Desv. — Sea  coast. 
Cynodon  Daetylo7i^  Pers.  (Bermuda  Grass.  Reed  Grass.) — ^Low.  and 

Mid.  Dist 
Ctkxium  Americanum,   Spreng.   (Lemon   Grass.) — Low.   Dist.   to 

Wake  Co. 
Dactyloctenium  Aegifptiacum^  Willd.  (Egyptian  Grass*) — Do. 
Elkcsine  Indica^  Gtert.  (Goose  Grass.) — Common* 
Leptoculoa  mucronata,  Kth. — Common  in  cult,  grounds. 

polystachya,  Kth. — Brackish  marshes. 
Tkicuspis  seslerioides,  Torr. — Common  in  old  fields. 
Triplasis  Americana,  Beauv.  (Sand  Grass.) — Low.  Dist 

purpurea,  Chapm. — Lo\v.  Dist. 
Eatonia  obtusata.  Gray. — Common. 

Pennsylvanica,  Gray. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist 
Melica  mutica,  Walt,  (Melic  Grass.) — Common. 
Glycbria  nervata,  Trin. — All  tlie  Districts. 

pallida,  Trin.— Up.  Dist.     {Dr.  Hunter.) 
fluitans,  E.  Br. — ^Low.  and  Up.  Dist. 
Arundinaku  gigantea,  Chapm.  (Cane.) — Low.  Dist. 

tecta,  Muhl.  (Reed.) — Common. 
Bkizopybum  spicatum,  Hook.  (Spike  Grass.) — Sea  coast. 
PoA  annua,  L  (Spear  Grass.  May  Grass.) — Common, 
flexuosa,  Muhl. — Common, 
pratensis,  L  (Blue  Grass.) — Common, 
compressa,  L. — All  the  Districts. 
Dactylis  glomerata^  L.  (Orchard  Grass.) — All  the  Districts. 
Eraobostis  reptans,  Nees. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
meijastachya^  Link. — Common. 
Purshii,  Schrad. — ^Do. 
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Ebaobostib  tenuis,  Gray. — ^Do. 

capillaris,  Nees. — Mid.  Dist. 
pectinacea,  Gray. — Common. 

"        var:  refracta. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Festuca  Mynrus,  L.  (Fescue  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tenella,  Willd.— Do. 
duriuscula,  L. — Sea  coast. 
datioTj  L. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
nutans,  Willd. — Common. 
Bbomus  secaUnvs^  L.  (Cheat.  Chess.) — ^Wheat  fields, 
ciliatus,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
"      var :  purgans. — Do. 
Uniola  latifolia,  Michx. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

paniculata,  L.  (Beach  Grass.) — Sea-beach, 
gracilis,  Michx. — Common. 
HosDEUM  pusillum,  Nutt. — ^Low.  Dist*    (  W.  M,  Omhj.) 
Eltkus  Virginicus,  L.  (Rye  Grass.) — Common. 

striatus,  Willd. — ^Mountains. 
Gymnosttchum  Hystrix,  Schreb.  (Bottle Brush.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
LoLiUM  tefn/ulenfumy  L.  (Darnel.)— Mid.  Dist. 
AiBA  flexuosa,  L.  (Hair  Grass.)— Mountains. 
Tbisetum  palustre,  Torr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Diet. 

moUe,  Kth. — Roan  Mountain. 
Danthonu  spicata,  Beauv.  (Wild  Oat  Grass.) — Common. 

sericea,  Nutt. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Abbhenatherum  avenaceumy  Beauv.  (Tall  Oat  Grass.) — Mid.  Dist. 

in  meadows. 
HoLous  hmatvsy  L.  (Velvet  Grass.) — Common.    In  meadows. 
Anthoxauthum  odorat%miy  L.  (Sweet-scented  Grass.) — ^Do. 
Phalabis  intermedia,  Bosc.  (Southern  Canary  Gh-ass.) — Low\  Dist. 
Paspalum  fluitans,  Kth. — Lincoln  Co.    Also  Gaston  Co.  ?    {D7\ 
Htmter,) 
Walteri,  Schultes. — ^Low.  Dist. 
Digitaria,  Poir. — ^Do. 

distichum,  L.  (Joint  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
preecox,  Walt. — Low.  Dist.  to  Wake. 
IflBve,  Michx. — Common. 
Floridanum,  Michx. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
racemulosum,  Nutt. — Coast  to  Cherokee. 
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Paspalum  luidiilatuiu,  Poir. — ^I^ow.  and  Mid  Dist. 

ciliatifoliiim,  Miclix. — Common. 
A:sipiiicAKPUM  Pursliii.  Kth. — ^Near  Newbeni.     {Croom.) 
Panicum  sanguinale^  L.  (Crab  Grass*) — Common. 

iiliforme,  L. — Common. 

gibbum,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 

Curtisii,  Cliapm. — Do. 

liians,  Ell. — Low,  and  Mid.  Dist. 

anceps,  L. — Common. 

virgatum,  L. — Do. 

amarnm,  Ell. — On  tlio  coast. 

proliferum,  Lam. — Common. 

oapillare,  L. — Do. 

divergens,  Mulil. — Low.  Dist. 

verrncosum,  Muhl. — Common. 

latifolimn,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 

clandestinum,  L. — Mid.  Dist, 

scoparium,  L. — Common. 

])aucitlorum,  Ell  ? — Low.  Dist. 

viscidum,  Ell. — Low.  Dist. 

seabriusc'uhim,  Ell. — Do. 

mierocarponj  Muhl. — Mid,  Dist. 

dicliotonuim,  L. — ^Common. 

commutatum,  Sclmltcs. — Low\and  Mid.  Dist. 

depauperatnm,  Muhl. — Do. 

ignoratum,  Kth. — Low.  Dist. 

riifum,  Kth. — ^Do. 

(  Vu.s'-(r((I/f\  L. — Common. 

''         var  :  hispidum. — Do. 

Walteri,  Ell. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

hirtellum,  L. — Near  the  coast. 
Si-rrARiA  vertlcllldta,  Peauv. — Low^  Dist. 

ylauca^  Bean  v.  (Foxtail.) — Common. 

Italica^  Kth.  (Italian  Millet.) — Near  Wilmington. 
CENcuitrs  tribuloides,  L.  (Sand-spur.) — On  the  coast. 
KorrBCELLiA  rugosa,  Nutt. — Near  Newbern.    {Croom  <&  Wihan,) 
Tripsacum  dactyloides,  L.  (Gama  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
Andropogon  scoparius,  Michx.     (Broom  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid. 
Dist. 
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Andropogox  furcatus,  Mulil.-^Coiniuon. 

tetrastachyus,  Ell. — Comniuii. 

"        var:  distaeliyiis. — Low.  Dist. 
Elliottii,  Cliapm. — Low.  Dist. 
Virginicus,  L, — Do.  • 

"         var:  vagmatus. — Low.  Dist.  to  Wiikc  Co. 
macrourus,  Michx. — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
tcrnarius,  Miclix* — Mountains.  {Jfic/iatLr.) 
Eriantiius  alopccuroides,  Ell. — Coast  to  Cherokee. 

brevibarWs,  Michx. — Mid.  Dist. 
Sorghum  avenaceum,  Cliapm.   (Indifin  (4rass.) — Common. 

Ilalapense^  Pers.  (Cuba  Grass.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 
nutans,  Gray.    (Wood  Grass.) — Common. 
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EQUISETACEiB. 

Eqcisetum  IsBVJgatum,  Braim.    (Horse-tail.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dist. 

FILICE8.      (FbKNS.) 

PoLYPODiUM  vulgare,  L.  (Polypod.) — ^Mid.  an*  Up*  Dist. 

hexagonopterum,  Micbx. — Lincoln  and  westward. 
incanum,  Swartz. — Common. 
Ptkris  aquilina,  L.  (Brake.) — Do. 
Peluea  atropurpurea,  Link.  (Rock  Brake.) — Mountains. 
CuEiLANTHEs  vcstita,  Swartz.  (Lip  Fern.) — ^Wake  Co.  to  Mountains. 

tomentosa,  Link. — ^Mountains. 
Adiantum  pedatum,  L  (Maiden-hair.  Ilair  Fern.) — Common. 
WooDWARDiA  angustifolia,  Smith. — Low.  Dist 

Virginica,  Willd. — Do. 
Camptosorus  rhizophyllus,  Link.  (Walking  leaf.)— Mountains. 
AsPLENiuM  pinnatifidum,  Nutt.    (Spleen-wort)— Do. 
Triclioraanes,  L. — Lincoln  and  westward, 
ebeneum,  Ait. — Common, 
angrstifolium,  Michx. — ^Moimtains. 
montanum,  Willd. — Orange  Co.  to  Mountains. 
Ruta-muraria,  L. — ^Mountains, 
thelypteroidesj  Miclix. — Do.  {Michatix.) 
Filix-fcemina,  Bemh. — Common. 
Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bemh.  (Bladder  Fern.) — ^Mountains. 

bulbifera,  Bemh. — Moimtains. 
AspiDiuM  Thclypteris,  Swartz.  (Wood  Fern.) — Up.  Dist. 
Noveboracense,  Willd. — Mid.  and  Up.  Dist. 
spinulosum,  Swartz. — Mountains. 

"        var:  dilatatum. — Do. 
marginale,  Swartz. — ^Do. 
acrostichoides,  Swartz. — Common. 
Onuclea  sensibilis,  L.  (Sensitive  Fem.) — Common. 
WooDSiA  Hvcnsis,  E.  Br. — ^Mountains, 
obtusa,  Torr. — Do. 
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DicKSOKiA  pilosiiiscula,  Kunze. — Do. 

Ltgodium    palmatum,    Swartz.      (Climbing    Fern.) — Mountains. 

{Buckley.) 
OsMUNDA  regalis,  L.  (Flowering  Fern.) — Common. 
Claytoniana,  L. — Mountains, 
cinnamomea,  L. — Common. 
BoTRYCHiuM  Vii^nicum,  Swartz.  (Moonwort.) — Mountains. 

lunarioides,  Swartz. — ^AU  the  Districts. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  L.  (Adder's  Tongue.) — ^Up.  Dist. 

LYOOPODIACILfi, 

Lycwpodium  lucidulum,  Michx. — Mountains. 

Selago,  L. — Do. 

alopecuroides,  L. — Low.  Dist.  to  Wake. 

elavatum,  L.  (Club  Moss.) — Mountains. 

dendroideum,  Michx.  (Ground  Pine.)— Do. 

Carolinianum,  L. — ^Low.  Dist. 

complanatum,  L. — ^Mountains. 
Selaoinella  rupestris,  Spring. — ^Low.  and  Up.  Dist. 
apus,  Spring. — Common. 

HYDB0PTERIDE8. 

AzoLLA  CaroHniana,  Willd. — Low.  Dist. 


MUSCI  OE  MOSSES. 


Sphagnum  cymbifolium,  Dill. — Common.    Bogs  and  Swamps, 
compactum,  Brid. — Up.  Dist.    Springy  places. 
Lescurii,  SuU. — Low.  and  Up.  (Lesquei-eux.)  Wet  ground. 
Schraderi,  Sull— (SuU.)    Wet  ground, 
humile,  Schimp. — Up.  (Lesq.)    Wet  ground, 
cyclophyllum,  Sull. — Low.  and  Up.  ?    Swamps, 
sedoides,  Brid. — Mountains.  (Lesq.)    Springy  places, 
macrophyllum,  Bemh. — Low,     Swamps, 
acutifolium,  Ehrh. — Common.    Morasses. 
moUe,  Sull. — Mountains.  (Gray.)    Wet  places, 
cuspidatum,  Ehrh.— Common.     Swamps, 
tabulare,  Sull, — Mountains.  (SuUiv.)    Wet  rocks. 
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Andrea  nipestris,  Turn. — Mountains.   (Siill.)     On  rocks. 
PxiAscuM  serratum,  Sclireb. — (Snll.)    Damp  ground. 

crassinerviuni,  Schwsegr. — (SuU.)    Eartli  in  woods, 
colirerens,  Iledw.—  (Sull.)     River  banks, 
patens,  Iledw. — (Sull.)     On  clay  soil, 
niutieum,  Sclireb. — Mid.     Naked  eartli. 
siibulatum,  Sclireb. — (Sull.)     Earth, 
crispum,  Hedw. — (Sull.)     Do. 
Bhuciiia  flexuosa,  Schwoegr. — Low.     Sides  of  ditches, 
brevifolia,  Sull. — Ix)w.     Earth, 
llavenelii,  Wils. — Low.     Grassy  land. 
Weisia  viridnla,  Brid. — Coinnion.     Grass  lands. 
Hhabdoweisia  denticulata,  13r.  &  Sell. — Mts.  (Siilliv.)  On  rocks. 
(/AMPYLOPus  flexuosus,  Brid. — Mts.   (Sulliv.)    Eocks. 
Tre^iatodon  longicollis,  Rich. — Mid.  and  Up.     Clavey  soil. 
DicRANOf  variuni,  Iledw. — Mid.  and  Up.     Clay  banks. 

heteromalluin,  Iledw. — Common.     Wet  ground, 
interruptmii,  Bj*.  &  Sch. — Mts.  (Sull.)     On  rocks, 
longifolium,  Hedw. — Mountains.  (Raveiiel.)     Rocks, 
scoparium,  L. — Common.     Earth  and  rocks, 
elongatum,  Schwa^gr. — Mts.     Earth, 
congestum,  Brid. — Mts.     Rocks, 
spurium,  Iledw. — Low.  &  Mid.  (Sull.)     Sandy  soil. 
CerAtodon  purpureus,  Brid. — ^Low.  &  ^lid.     Sandy  ground. 
Lkucobryum  minus,  Ilampe. — Low.  &  Mid.     Earth. 

glaucnm,  llampe. — Common.     Moist  ground. 
FissiDENS  brj'oides,  Iledw. — Mid.  ct  Up.     Shaded  banks. 
Ravenelii,  Sull. — Low.     Side  of  ditches, 
osmundioides,  Iledw. — Mts.  (Sull.)     Base  of  trees, 
subbassilaris,  Hedw. — Mid.     Old  logs  and  trees, 
taxifolius,  Iledw. — Low."   Earth  in  woods, 
adiantoides,  Iledw. — Low.     AVet  ground. 
( ■  )N()MrrRirM  Julianum,  Mont. — Low.     Shallow  streams. 
Tkichostomum  vaginans,  Sull. — Low.     Side  of  ditches, 
glaucesccns,  Hedw. — Up.  (Sull.)     Earth, 
tortile,  Schrad. — Mid.  &  l"p.     Clay  soil, 
pallidum,  Iledw. — Common.     Clay  soil. 
lUuiu'LA  unguiculata,  Hedw. — Mid.     Eai*th. 

cfespitosa,  Schwfegr. — Low.  &  Mid.     Earth  and  walls. 
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Earbula  tortuosa,  W.  ct  M. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Wet  rocks. 

ruralis,  Iledw. — Up,  (Sull.)     On  rocks. 
Desmatodon  plintliobius,  Sull.  &  Lesq. — Low.     Brick  walls. 
Tetraphis  ])ellucicla,  Iledw. — Mid.  &  Up.     Earth  in  woods. 
Zygoik)n  Sullivantiij  Mull. — Mts.  (Sull.)     On  rocks. 
Dkoimondia  clavellata,  Hook. — Common.     Trunks  of  trees. 
Oethotriciium  cupulatum,  Iloff. — Up.  (Sull.)     On  Eocks. 
exiguum,  Sull. — Low.  (Sull.)    On  Trees, 
strangidatum,  Beau  v. — Common.     Trees. 
Ilutckinsiae,  Smith.— Mts.     Eocks. 
crispum,  IIedw^ — Mts.     Trees. 
PiYcnoMnKiuM  incurvum,  Schwsegr, — Mts.  (Sull.)     Eocks. 

Drummondii,  II.  &  W. — Low.     Trees  and  roofs. 
Gri>imia  apocaq^a,  Iledw. — Up.     On  rocks. 

Pennsylvanica,  Schwiegr. — Mid.  and  Up.     Eocks. 
IIedwioia  ciliata,  Ehrh. — Mid.  and  Up.     Eocks. 
BuxBAHMiA  aphylla,  Ilaller. — Up.  (Sull.)    Earth. 
DiPHYsciuM  foliosum,  W.  &  M. — Mts.     Earth. 
Atrichum  undulatum,  Beauv. — Up.  (Sull.)     Clay  banks. 

angustatum,  Beauv. — Common,     Shady  woods. 
PoGONATUM  brevicaule,  Brid. — Mid.  and  Up.     Clay  banks, 
brachyphyllum,  Michx.-— :Low.     Sandy  banks. 
PocJONATUM  urnigerum,  Brid. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Earth, 
capillare,  Brid.— Mts.  (Sull.)     Earth, 
alpinum,  Brid. — Mts.  (Sull.)     Earth. 
PoLYTRiciiuM  commune,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.     Damp  sandy  soil, 
formosum,  Iledw. — Mts.     Earth  around  trees, 
piliferum,  Schreb. — ^Mts.  (Sull.)    Eocky  soil. 
AuiAco:^iMox  paluotre,  Schwa^gr. — Low.     Swampy  ground. 

heterostichum,  Br.   &   Sch. — Mid.  and  Up.     Shaded 

l)anks. 
androgynum,  Schwa^gr. — Mts.  (Sull.)  Eocky  ground. 
Bryum  pyriforme,  Iledw. — Mid;  and  Up.     Moist  ground 
crudum,  Schreb. — Mts.  (Sull.)     Earth, 
annotinum,  Uedw. — Mts.  (Sull.)     Earth • 
elongatum,  Dicks. — Mts.  (Sull.)     Crevices  of  rocks, 
roseum,  Schreb. — Mid.  and  Up.     Shady  woods, 
argenteum,  L. — Mid.  and  Up.     On  roofs,  open  ground,  &c. 
pseudo-triquctrum,  Scliweegr. — Up.  (Sull.)     Wet  rocks. 
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Betum  cemuuin,  Hedw. — ^Up.  (SulL)    Damp  woods, 
intermedium,  Brid. — Low.     Brick  walls, 
capillare,  Hedw. — Up.  (Sull.)    Eocks. 
caespiticium,  L, — Mid.  and  Up.     Earth  and  rocks, 
atropurpureum,  W.  &  M. — Mts,  (Sull.)    Earth, 
Mnium  affine,  Bland. — Common.     Shady  banks. 

stellare,  Hedw. — Up.  (Sull.)    Borders  of  streams, 
punctatum,  Hedw. — ^Mts.    Damp  earth, 
serratum,  Brid. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Margin  of  rivulets, 
rostratum,  Schwsegr. — Up.  (Sull.)    Along  streams, 
cuspidatum,  Hedw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Base  of  trees. 
Babtrahia  pomiformis,   Hedw. — ^Mid.    and    Up.    Damp  shaded 
ground, 
fontana,  Brid. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Spiingy  ground, 
calcarea,  Br.  &  Sch. — ^Mountains.  (Lesqur.)    Vet  rocks, 
radicalis,  Beau  v. — Low.     Side  of  streams. 
FuNAKiA  hygrometrica,  Hedw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Earth, 
flavicans,  Michx. — Low.    Earth, 
serrata,  Beauv. — Low.    Earth. ' 
Entosihodon  Drummondii,  SulL — (Sull.)    Clayey  soil. 
Physgomtteium  pyrifonne,  Br.  &  Sch. — Low.    Damp  woods. 
Pbtbaplodon  australis,  Sull.  &  Lesq. — ^Low.    In  swamps. 
FoNTiNALis  disticha,  H.  &  W. — (Sull.)    In  rivulets. 

Lescurii,  Sull. — ^Moimtains.  (Lesquer.)    Streams, 
squamosa,  L — ^Mountains.     In  streams. 
DicHSLYMA  capillaceum,  Bryol.  Eur. — (Sull.)    In  rivulets. 

subulatum,  Myrin.— (Sull.)    Eivulets. 
CfiYPHiBA  glomerata,  Schirap. — ^Low.  &  Mid.     On  trees. 

nervosa,  H.  &  W. — Do.     On  trees. 
Leuoodon  julaceiis,  Hedw. — Low.  &  Mid.     On  trees. 

brachypus,  Brid. — ^Mts.  ,  On  trees. 
Lbftodon  trichomitrion,  Mohr. — Up.    On  trees. 

immersum,  Sull.  &  Lesq. — (Sull.)  On  trees. 
ANTTTEicniA  curtipendula,  Brid. — ^Mts.  (Iicsq.)  Earth. 
Anomodon  viticulosus,  H.  &  T.— Mts.    Rocks. 

apiculatus,  Br.  &  Sch. — Do.  (Sull.)    Old  logs, 
obtusifolius,  Br.  &  Sch.— (Sull.)    Trees, 
attenuatus,  Hub. — Mid.    Hocks  and  trees, 
tristis,  Cesat.— Mid,  &  Up.    Ti-ees. 
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Leskea  polycarpa,  Hedw. — (Sull.)    Base  of  txeea. 
obscura,  Hedw. — ^Md.    Base  »6f  trees, 
rostrata,  Hedw. — ^Mid.  &  Up.    Base  of  trees, 
denticulata,  SulL— Mts.  .(Sull.).    Do. 
Clabmatodost  parvulus,  Ilampe. — Low.     Trunk  of  trees. 
TiiELiA  hirtella,  Hedw. — Low.  &  Mid.     Trunk  of  trees. 

Lescurii,  Sull. — (Lesq.)    Sandy  ground. 
Myurella  Careyana,  SuU.— Mountains.  (Sull.)    Earth. 
Fabeonia  Ravenelii,  SuU. — (Sull.)    Eocks. 

Caroliniana,  SulL  &  Lesq. — (Sull.)    Decayed  logs. 
ANAOAMPTonoN  splaclinoides,  Brid. — Mid.     Hollow  trees. 
Pylais^a  intricata,  Hedw. — ^Mid.     Roofe  &  trunks  of  trees. 
HoMALOTHEciuM  subcapillatum,  B170I.  Eur.— *-Mid.    On  trees. 
Platygymuk  repens,  Bryol.  Eur. — ^Mid.  &  Up.    Rotten  logs,  &c. 
CYLiNDROTHEcimdc  Bcductrix,    Bryol.    Eur. — Common.      Decaying 
wood, 
cladorrhizans,  Bry.  Eur. — ^Mid.  &  Up.    Old  logs, 
eompressum,  Bry.   Eur. — ^Low.  &  Mid.     Trees. 
Snllivantii,  O.  Mull.— Up.  (SuU.)    Stones. 
Drummondii,   Schimp. — ^Up.    (Rav.)    Rocks  & 

Trees, 
brevisetum,  Br}%  Eur. — ^Mid.    Trees. 
Neckera  pennata,  Hedw. — ^Mts.     Trunks  of  trees, 
complanata,  Bry.  Eur. — ^Mts.     On  rocks. 
IT(x>KEEiA  acutifolia,  Hook  J-^Mts.  (Sull.)    Earth. 
Climacium  Americanum,  Brid. — Up.     Earth  and  logs. 
IIypnu5i  tamariscinum,  Hedw. — Common.    Earth  and  logs. 
delicatulum,  L. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Earth, 
minutulum,  Hodw. — Common.     Logs  and  walls, 
scitum,  Beauv. — Up.  (Sull.)    Base  of  trees, 
graeile,  Br.  &  Sch. — ^Mts.    Old  Logs, 
triquetmm,  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Earth  in  woods, 
brevirostre,  Ehrh. — Mts.     Rocks  and  base  of  trees, 
splendens,  Pledw. — Up.     On  earth  in  woods, 
umbratum,  Ehrh. — ^Mts.   (Sull.)    Rocks. 
AUeghaniense,  C.  Mull. — Mts.  (Sull.)  Borders  of  rivulets, 
hians,  Hedw. — Low.     Earth. 
Boscii,  Schwsegr. — Up.     Earth, 
serrulatum,  Hedw. — Up.  (Rav.)— On  the  ground. 
10 
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Hypnum  rusciforme,  Weis. — ^Up.    Rocks  in  streamF* 
demiBBum,  Wils.— Mts.  (Sail.)    MJoist  nxska. 
microcarpum,  0.  Mull. — Common.    Trunks  of  trees, 
cylindrocarpum,  Oi  Mull. — Mts.  (Sull.)    On  logs, 
recurvans,  Scliwaegr. — Common.    Earth  and  rod^ 
albulum,  C.  Mull. — Common.    Damp  ground 
eugyi-ium,  Bry.  Eur — ^Mts.    Wet  ground 
moUe,  Dicks. — MtSw    Margin  of  streams, 
cuspidatum,  L. — (Sull.)    Matshy  places. 
oordifoHum,  Hedw.« — (Sull.)    In  Swamps, 
uncinatum,  Hedw. — Mts.  (Snll.)    Bocks  and  logs, 
fluitans,  L. — (Sull.)    Swamps, 
aduncinn,  Hedw. — ^Mts.    Swampy  grounds. 
moUuscum,  Hedw. — Mid  and  Up.    Earth  androeka 
ciipressiforme,  L. — ^Mts.    Trees  and  earth« 
imponens,  Hedw. — ^Mid.  and  ITp.    Earth  and  logs, 
reptile,  Michx. — ^Mts.    Decaying  logs, 
ciirvifoliuin,  Hedw. — Mid  and  Up.    Earth  and  logs, 
nomorosum,  Koch. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Decayed  logs, 
rugosum,  Ehrh. — Up.  (Sull.)    Limestone  rocks. 
salebroBum,  Iloffm. — Common.    Earth  and  logs, 
acuminatimi,  Beauv. — ^Up.     Earth  and  logs. 
nital)ulura,  L.  (Sull.)    Spring  ground, 
pliimosum,  L.— Mts.  (SuU.)    Earth. 
Btellatum,  Schreb. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Marshy  ground 
hispidnlnm,  Brid* — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Earth. 
serj^ens,  Hodw. — Common.    Rocks,  logs  and  earth. 
radicale,  Brid. — Coiimion,     Eooks^  logs  and  earth, 
riparium,  Hedw. — Low.    Swampy  ground. 
Lcscurii,  Snll. — Mts.  (Sull.)    Wet  rooks, 
deiiticulatnm,  L.— Up.  (SiiU.)    Bocks  and  Swamps. 
Muhlcnbcckii,  Bry.  Eur. — Mts.   (Sull.)    Earth  and  rocks, 
fulvum,  n.  &  W. — Low.    In  water, 
sylvaticum,  T^ — Mts.  (Sull.)    Earth. 
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HEPATIC^  OR  UVERWORTS. 


RicxTU  glauca,  £b*— CioiaDion..   Damp  grouud. 

luteBoeiifly  Sohwein. — Low.  and  Mid.     Daini)  ground.    ' 
SFH.SBOOABPUB  Mkshdii,  Bellahi«-*-r^w.  ftnd  Mid^    Cult,  ground. 
ANtHOGEBOB  punctatiiB,  I> — Odmmon.    Side  of  ditches,  &e. 
IfiBvis,  L» — Common.    Moi$t.  earth, 
laciniatuS)  Schwein.-^Mid.  (Scfawuio.)    Wet  gravelly 
ground. 
NoTOTHTLAS  orbioolarifl,  Sull* — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Damp  ground. 
Marchantia  pdymorpha,  I*— Common.    Damp  ground. 
DuMOBTiEBA  hirsiita,  Neeft. — Gammon.    Faceofrockg. 
Fjeoatella  conica,  Oda. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Moi»t  ground. 
Reboulia  hemispherica,  Raddi. — Low.  and  Mid.     Springy  ground. 
Fdcbbiabia  tenella,  Neee. — Common.    Shaded  ground. 
Mbizoeria  furoata,  ifeea. — Mid.  and  Up.    Rooks  and  base  of  trees. 
pabeecena,  Raddi. — Up.   (Schwein,)    Roeks  and  base 
of  treoB. 
Aneuba  sesfiilifl,  Spreng.— -Low.    Rotten  wood. 

pinguifl,  Dum, — Mid.   (Schwein.)    Amomg  Swamp  Moss, 
palmata,  Nees. — ^Mid.    Wet  earth  and  \rood. 
multifida,  Dnm. — Common.    Wet  earth  and  wood. 
Steetzia  Lyellii,  Lehm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Wot  ground. 
Pblua  epiphyUa,  Nees. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Wet  ground. 
FossoMBBOKiA  pusiUa,  Neee.*— Low.  and  Mid.    Wet  ground. 
Gbocalyx  graveolens^  Nees.— Low.    and  Mid.     Rotten  logs  and 

wet  rocks. 
Chiloscyphus  polyanthoa,  Cda.— Mid.   (Schwein.)    Rocks  and  wet 
ground, 
ascendens,  H.  &  W. — (Snlliv.)    Rotten  logs,  &e. 
LoPHoooLEA  heterophylla,  Nees. — (Snll.)    Rotten  logs. 
Sfhaoniccbtib  communis,  Kees. — Common.  Damp  mossy  ])laces, 
ScAPANiA  nemorosa,  Nees. — Common.    Wet  rocks  and  earth. 

undulata,  Nees  and  Mont — Mid.  (Schwein.)  Boggy  land^. 
JuKGEBMANOTA  sotacea,  Web. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Wet  ground. 

trichophylla,  L. — ^Up.    (SulL)     Decayed  wood,  &c. 
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JuNOEBMANNiA  connivens,  Dickfi: — Common.    Decayed  |wood,  &c. 
ourrifolia,     Dicke. — ^Mid.      (Scliwein.)       Decayed 

woods,  &c. 
.bicnspidata,  L. — ^Mid.  aud  Up*   Decayed  wood,  &c. 
setiformis,  Ehrh. — ^Up.  (SulL)    Decayed  wood,  &c. 
barbata,  Schreb. — Up.  (SuU.)    Earth  and  rocks. 
Michanxii,  "Web. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Side  of  wet  rocks, 
incisa,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Damp  earth. 
Schraderi,  Mart. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth  and  Iqgs. 
cremilata,  Sm. — ^Mid.    Wet  rocks,  &c. 
exsecta,  Schmidel. — ^Mid.    (Schwein.)     Earth  and 

wood, 
obtusifolia,  Hook. — Mid.  and  Up.  Earth  and  rocks, 
albicans,  L.-*^Mid.  (Schwein.)  *  Earth. ' 
Plaokkhiila  spinulosa,  N.  A  M.— Mts.   (Snll.)    Banks  of  rivnletd. 
asplenioides,  N.  &  M. — Mid.  and  Up.  (Schw.)  Banks 

ofrivnlets. 
porelloid^s,  lind. — Up.    Swampy  gronnd. 
SAncoscYPHts  Ehrharti,  Oda.— *Mt6.  (Sull.)    P.oek8. 
Frulianu  Grayana,  Mont. — ^Mid-and  Up.     Rocks  and  trees. 
Caroliniana,  Soil. — Low.     Bark  of  trees. 
Hutchinsift,  Nees: — ^Mts.  (Snll.)    Wet  rocks. 
Vifginica,  Lebm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Trees  and  old  roofe. 
Eboracensis,  Tjehm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  trees, 
plana,  Sail.— Mts.  (Sull.)    Rocks, 
seolotis,  Nees. — Mid.  and  Up.    Bocks,  logs,  &c. 
LiiJEcxiA  clypeata,  Schwein.-— Common.    Trees  and  locks, 
longiflora,  Tayl.— (Snll.)    Trees, 
calycnlata,  Tayl. — Mts.  (Sull.)    On  Lidiens. 
serpyllifolia.  Lib. — Low.  and  Mid.    Bocks  and  trees. 
cucuUata,  Nees. — ^Mts.  (Sull.)    Bocks.  . 
Madotheca  porella,  Nees. — Common.    Eatth  and  rocks. 

playthylla,  Dum. — Mid.  and  Up.    Trees  and  rocks. 
Watangensis,  Sull.— Mts.  (Sull.)    Old  logs. 
Badula  complanata,  Dum.— Mid.  (Schwein.)    Bark  of  trees. . 

pallens,  Nees.— Mts.  (Sull.)    Old  logs. 
Ptilidium  ciliare,  Nees. — (Siill.)    Rotten  logs'. 
Sendtnera  juniperina,  Nees.— Mts.  (Sull.)    Earth. 
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Tbichooolea  Tomentella,  Ne6& — Mid.  and  Up.    Damp  {];n>ancL 
MAsnooBBtiTM  trilobatmn,  'NeeSi — Common.    ^Domp  gix>un<L 
Lepidozia  reptana,  Nees.-— Mts.  (Bull.)    Wet  rocks. 
Calypogeia  Trichomanis,  Gda. — ^Low.    Wet  groim^ 


LicnENi;s, 


OOLLEMACEL 

Enchylium  poly<joccum,  (Nyl.) — ^Mid.  Dist.    On  roeks- 
CoLLKMA  ftaccidum,  Aeh. — Mid.  and  Up.  .  Rocks^ 

pulciiellum,  Adhi — ^Low.  and  ]tfid» — On  Trunks, 
tenax,  (Sw.)  Ach. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    On  the  earth, 
limodnm,  Aoh. — ^Mid.  (Sohwein.)    On  the  earth. 
jiigreacJenB,  (L.)  Ach. — WA.  and  Up.    Rocks  and  trunks, 
cyrtaapifl,  Tnck. — Mid.  and  Up,    Trunks* 
leptaleum,  Tuck.— Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks 
pycnooarpiun,  NyL-— Mid.     On  trunks. 
Leptooium  IftoeruBa,  (Sw.)   Fr. — Mid.    (Schwein.),    Earth   among 
Mosses.  ' 

Corticola,  (Tayl.)  Tuck.— Mid.  and  Up.    Mossy  tnmks 

and  rocks, 
tremelloides,  (L.)  Fr.r--Comnion,     Tninka  and  rock*, 
saturninura,  (Dicks.)  NyL — Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and 

rooks, 
chloromelum,  (S^.)  Ifyl. — Mid.    (Schwein.)  and  Up. 
Trunks  and  rocks, 
MviaANGiuM  Curtisii,  Mont,  and  Berk. — Common.     On  trunks  of 
Nyssa,  Otateegus,  &c, 

LICHEN  ACET.-  '  "  ' 

Calicitm  trachclinum,  Acb. — Mid.  and  Up.     On  dead  -vvood. 

quercinum,  Pers. — Mid.   (Scliwein.)     Trunks. 
CoNiooYBE  furfuracea,  (L.)  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Trunks. 
CoNiocYBE  albella,  Schwein. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)     Trunks, 


~ff$  FLomxatusm.  •  flikts. 

B^^QOtfYcaHB-erLoetorum,  (L)  D.  C — Camnioii*  :  Earth. 
CiiADQiaA  PapiUafia,  (^Qirh.)  Hofi&iu-*C!ammon.    Eaith. 

cespiticia,  Fl. — ^Up.  .  Trunks. 

pyiidata,  (L.)  Fr.— rGommonu    Baith. 

gradlifl,  (L.)  Fr. — Oonamon,     Eartli. 

limbriata,  (L.)  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Eartk 

furcata,  (Schreb.)  Fl. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Eartk 

squamosa,  Hoffin. — Oommon.    At  base  of  trees,  &c 

rangif(OTna,  (L.)  Hoffm. — Common.    Eartlu 

uncialis,  Fr. — Up.    Earth. 

Garoliniana,  Schwein.- — Mid.  tvnd  Up.  (Sohw.)   Eartli. 

Mitrula,  Tuck. — Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 

Georgiana,  Tuck. — Mid.  and  Up.     Earth. 

comucopioides,  (L*)  Fr. — ^Up.  (Rav.)    Earth. 

cristatella,  Tuok,-*-^mmon.    Earth. 

maeilenta,  Hoffm* — Up.    Eail^U  and  rotten  logs. 

pnlehella,  (Sehwein.)  T«ck.~MiA    (Schwein.)     Earth. 

cetrarioides,  (Schwein.)  Tuck. — Mid.  (Sohwein.)   Earth. 

leporina,  (Fr.  Hb.)  Tuck,— Low*  and  Mid,    Earth. 
Stebeocaulon  Bpheerophoroides,  Tuck.— Mts*  .  Earth. 
UsNEA  barbata,  Fr.-^Oommon.     Limbs. of  trees. 

trichodea,  Ach.— Low.  and  Mid.    Limbs  of  trees, 
angulata,  Ach. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Limbs  of  trees. 
Alectoria  jubata,  (L.)  Ach. — Mid.  and  Up.    Old  rails  and  rocks. 
RAMAtiKA  calicaiis,  Fr. — Oommon.     Trees,  rails,  Ac 
EvERNiA  furfuracea,  (L.)  Mann. — Mid.  and  Up*  Limbs  and  trunks. 
Cbtbaxia  Islandica,  (L.)  Ach.^^^Grand&ther  and  Blaok  Mts.  Earth. 

lacunosa,  Ach. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks. 

ciliaris,  Ach. — Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  old  rails. 

Oakevsiana,  Tuok.-^Mts.    Trunks, 
juniperina,  (L.)  Ach. — Oommon.    Trunks  and  limbs. 
Nbphboma  tomento0ttm,(Hoffiaa.)Koerb. — ^Mid.  (Schviein.)  Trunks. 

Helveticum,  Ach. — Low,  and  Mid.    Trunka  and  rocks* 
Peltiqeea  aphthosa,  (L.)  Hoffm. — ^Up.  (Rav.)    Earth. 

canina,  (L.)  Hoffm.— Mid.  and  Up.    Earth  aud  trunks, 

mfescens,  (Neck.)  Iloffm.    Common.    Tnmks. 

polydactyla,  (Neck.)    Hoffm. — Oommon.     Rocks  and 
trunks. 
Stiota  pubnonaria,  (L)  Ach.^ — Common.    Tumks. 
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SncTA  qiiercizamfl,'(Michx.)  Aeh. — ^MtB.    Trunks  smd  rooka  ' 

glomerulifera,  (liglitf.)  Delisfe* — Mts.    Trunks  and  rocks* 
Kavenelii,  Tuck. — Low.     Trunks, 
crocata,  (L.)  Ach, — ^Mts.   (Buckl.)    Bocks, 
aurata,  (Sm.)  Aeh, — Common.    Kdcks  and  trees. 
Pabmeua  perlata,  (L.)  Ach.— Common.    Bocks  «nd  trees, 
crinita,  Acli. — ^Mid*  and  Up.    Trunks, 
perforata,  Ach. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks, 
laevigata,  (8m.)  Adi. — Common.    Trunka 
aurulenta,  Tuck. — Up.    Trunks  and  rocks, 
tiliacea,  (Ehrh.)  Ach. — Common.    Trmikg^aivd  rails. 
Borreri,  Turn.— Low.  and  Mid.    Trunks, 
aleurites,  Ach.— Mts.  (Rav.)    Trunks  and  rails. 
colpodee,  Aoh, — MxA.  and  Up.     Trunks, 
olivacea,  AcliJ — ^Mts.  (Rav.)    Trunks, 
oiperata,  (L.)  Ack — Common,     Trunks  and  stones, 
conspersa,  (Ehrh.)  Ach. — Common.    Bocks  and  stones, 
ambigua,  Ach. — Common.     Trunks  and  dead  wood. 
Physoca  chrysophthalma,  (L)  D.  C.t— -Low.    On  trees. 

parietina,  (L.  Dnf.)  Nyl. — Common.     On  troes. 
candelaria,  (Ach.)  Nyl.-^Low.  and  Mid.     On  trees, 
aquila,  Ach,  (KyL) — Mid.  and  Up.     Trunks, 
speciosa,  (WuliF.  Pr.) — Common.     Trunks, 
stellaris,  (L.)-^Common.    Trunks  and  rmke. 
obscura,  (Ehrh.)  NyL — Mid.  and  Up:     Tredst 
picta,  (Ach.)  Nyl, — ^Low.     Trunks. 
[Jkbilioaria  mammulata,  Ach. — Mts.    Rocks. 

Pennsylvanica,  Hoffm. — Mts.     Bocks. 
puBtulata,  Hoffm. — ^Mid.  attd  Up;    Rocks, 
Muhlenbergii,   (Ach.)    Tucki— Mid.  (Sdiwein.)  and 

Up.    Rocks. 
Dillenii,  Tuck. — Mid.  and  Up.    Books. 
Prxms  Cocoes,  (Sw.)  Nyl. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Trunks,  woods  and 

rocks. 
Pai^naria  nibiginosa,  (Thtmb.)  Delis.— Mid.  and  Up.     Trees. 

leucosticta,  Tuck. — Mid.    (Schwein.)    R^ks  and  tr^es. 
tryptophylla,  (Ach.  Pr.)   Nyl.— rMid.  and  Up.    Rocks 
and  trees. 
CoooocAEPiA  stellata,  Tuck.—Low.     TiHmkfe.  '.  '     : 
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CocoocABiPiJi  pannelioides,  (Hook.)— Common.   "Trunks  and  rocks. 

Mid^eneri,  Tuck. — Mid.    Base  of  trunks. 
Heppia  Despreauxii,  (Mont.) — Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 
AMPHn.0MA  laniiginosum,  (Fr.)  Nyl. — ^Mid.   (Scliwein.)    Rocks* 
Squamaria  Frostii,  Tuck. — Mid.  and  Up.     Granite  rocks. 
Lecanoea  oerinaj  (Hedw.)  Ach. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Trunks  and  rocks, 
aurantiaca,  (liglitf.)  Nyl. — ^Mid,     Ti-imks  and  rocka. 
cinnabarina,  Ach.— Mid.    Eocks. 
camptidia,  Tuck. — ^Low.     Trunks, 
ferruginea,  (Iluds.)  Nyl. — Mid.     Trunks, 
oefvina,  (Pers.)  Sommerf.^Mid.  and  Up.    Eockd. 
chrysops,  Tuck. — Mid.    Rock?. 
.    MjTini,  (Fr.)— Mid.     Rocks* 
tartarea,  (L.)  Ach. — ^Mid,  and  Up.     Rocke. 
pallescens,  (L.)  Scheer. — ^Mid.    Trunks, 
pallida,  (Schreb.)  Schaer. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Trunks, 
fiubfttsca,  (L.)  Ach. — Common.     Trunks  and  rocks. 
Cenisia,  Ach. — Mid,  (Schwein.)    Rocks. 
Berica,  Tuck. — ^Mid.    Trees. 

varia,  (Ehrh.)  Ach. — Common.     Tnmks  and  old  wood, 
orosthea,  Ach. — ^Mid.  (Schwoin.)    Rocks, 
atra,  (Huds.)  Adi. — Mid.    Rocks, 
oreina,  Ach. — ^Mid.    Rocks, 
chryeomelama,  Ach, — Mid.    Rocks, 
sophodes,  Ach.— Mid.    Trunks  and  rocks, 
punicea,  Acli. — ^Low.     Trunks, 
ochrophsea,  Tuck. — ^Mts.     Balsam  trunks. 
UiioBOLARiA  lepadina,  (Soramerf.) — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Rocks. 

aictinostoma,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Rocks. 
PRRTUaABtA  pertufla,  (L.)— Common.     Trunks. 

pilulifera,  (Pers.)  Nyl.— Mid.     TnmkA. 
faginea,  (L.) — ^Mid.     Trunks, 
hymenia.  (Ach.) — Mid.  (Sdiwein.)    Trunks, 
globularis,  (Ach.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.    On  mosses, 
leioplaca,  (Ach.)  Nyl. — Mid.    Trunks. 
TnEuytiBMA  Ravenelii,  Tuck. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Baee  of  trunki?. 

subtile,  Tuck. — Low.    Trunks. 
Gymnotrema  atratum,  (Fee.)  Nyl. — Low.    Tnmks. 
Leoihea  pineti,  (Schrad.)   Adi. — ^Mid.    (Schwein.)'    On  th«  earth.* 
Rufisellii,  Tuck. — Up.  Rocks. 
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Lecidea  rulbnigra,  Tuck. — Mid.  and  Up.    livcks. 

chloroBticta,  Tuck. — Low.    Pine  and  Cypress  truuks. 

parvifolia,  Pers. — Common.    Trunks. 

abeconsa,  Tuck. — Low.  (Tuckerm.)    Bed  Oak  Trunks. 

microps,  (Fr.)  Tuck. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Trunks. 

russula,  Ach. — Common.    Trunks. 

spadicea,  Ach. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Trimks. 

sanguineoatra,  Ach. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    On  Mosifcs. 

anomala,  Fr, — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Trunks. 

uliginoBa,  Ach. — ^Mid.    Earth. 

recedens,  Nyl. — Low.    Dead  wood. 

leucoblephara,  NyL — ^Low.    On  bark. 

exigua,  Chaub. — Common.     Trunks. 

luteola,  Ach. — ^Mid.    Trunks. 

Schweinitzii,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bai-k  of  trunks. 

Elizae,  Tuck, — Low.    Pine  bark. 

pachycheila,  Tuck. — ^Low.    Trunks. 

Domingensis,  (Ach.) — ^I^ow.    Trunks. 

leucoxantha,  Spreng. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Trunks. 

parasema,  (Ach.)  Nyl. — ^Low.    Trunks. 
"        var:  enteroleuca. — ^Mid.    Rocks. 

lactea,  Massal. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Eocks. 

atroalba,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Eock^ 

petrasay  Flot. — ^Mid.    Bocks. 

contigua,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Bocks. 

rivulosa,  AcL — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Bocks. 

dificiformis,  (Fr.)  Nyl. — Common.    Trunks. 
CoKOTBEMA  uroeolatum,  (Ach.)  Tuck. — Mtei    Trunks. 
Graphis  flcripta,  (L.)  Ach. — Common.    Bark  of  treee, 

striatula,  Ach, — ^Mid.    Trunks. 

inusta,  Ach. — ^Low.    Trunks. 

dendritieay  Ach. — Common.    Trunks. 

Afiselii,  Ach. — ^Low.    On  bark. 

astrcea,  Tuck. — ^Low.    Bark  of  Cypress. 

nitida,  (Eschw.)  Nyl. — ^Low.    Bark. 

erumpens^  Nyl- — Low.    Bark. 

Patellula,  (Fee.)  Nyl.— Low.    Bark. 
Opeobapha  oulocheila^  Tuck. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Bocks, 
varia,  Pers. — Common.    Trunks, 
11 
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Opegkafha  atra,  Pens. — Ooiumon.     Trunks. 
Plattgrapha  ocellata,  NyL — Low.    Smooth  bark. 
Abthonia  cinnabarink,  "Wallr. — ^Low.     Trunks. 
Cariboea,  (Acli.)  Nyl.— Mid.     Trunks, 
rubella,  Fee. — Low.     Trunks, 
taediosa,  Nyl. — ^Low.     Trunks, 
spectabilis,  Flot. — Mts.  (Rav.)    Trunks, 
astroidea,  Ach. — ^Mid.     Trunks, 
glaucescens,  Nyl. — ^Up.  (Rav.)    Trunks. 
Glypuis  Achariana,  Tuck. — Low.  and  Mid.     Smooth  bark. 
NoRMANDiNA  JungermannifiB,  Nyl. — ^Mts.  (Rav.)     On  Mosses. 
Endocarpon  miniatum,  Ach. — Mid.    (Schw.)  and  Up.  '(Rav.)     On 
Rocks. 
Muhlenbergii,  Ach. — Mid.  and  Up.     On  rocks, 
fluviatile,  (Web.)  D.  C.— Mts.  (Rav.)    Wet  rocks. 
Tuckermani,  Mont. — Common.    Mossy  trunks, 
hepaticum,  Ach. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Earth. 
Vbbeucaru  umbrina,  (Ach.)    Wahl, — ^Mid.    (Schwein.)    Granite 
rocks, 
nigrescens,  Pers. — Mid.  and  Up.    Rocks, 
fnscella,  (Turn.)  Ach.— Mid.  (Schwein.)    Rocks, 
rupestris,  Schrad. — Up.    Lime  rocks, 
diffractella,  NyL — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Rocks, 
epigoea,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid:     On  naked  earth, 
carpinea,  (Pers.)  Ach. — Mid.     Trunks. 
Nucula,  (Ach.)  Nyl. — Low.    Trunks, 
pyrenuloides,  (Mont.)  Nyl. — Low.     Trunks. 
Santensisj  Tuck. — Low.    Trunks, 
nitida,  Schrad. — Common.     On  smooth  bark, 
punctella,  Nyl. — ^Low.     Trunks, 
thelomorpha,  Tuck. — Low.    Trunks, 
spinulosa,  Sdiwein. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Trunks, 
aggregata,  (Fee.)  Nyl. — ^Low.     Trunks, 
glabrata,  Ach. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Trunks, 
gemmata,  Ach. — Low.    Trunks, 
subprostans,  Nyl. — Low.    Trunks, 
tropica,  Ach. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Smootli  bark, 
prostans,  Mont. — ^Low.    Trunks. 
5-septata,  Nyl. — ^Low.    Trunks  of  Holly. 
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Vebbucabia  epidermidis,  Ach. — Common.     Smooth  bark. 
PybenastrutiI  Americanum,  Spreng. — Low,    Trunks, 
simplex,  Rav. — Low.    Trunks. 
Kavenelii,  Tuck. — ^Low.    Trunks. 
Trypethelivm  cruentum,  Mont. — ^Low.    Trunks. 

scoria,  Fee. — Low.  and  Mid.    Trunks, 
virens,  Tuck,— Mid.     Trunks. 
Carolinianum,  Tuck.— Mid.     Trunks. 
Qybostomum  Curtisii,  Tuck. — ^Mid.     Trunks. 


FUNGI. 


I.   HYMENOMYOETEa. 

Agaeicus  (I.  AMANrrA.) 

C(B8areic8,  Scop. — Common.     Li  Oak  forests- 

virosus,  Fr. — Common,     Sandy  woods. 

vemus,  Fr. — Common.    Woods. 

phalloides,  Fr. — Common.    Woods. 

muscarius,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

monticulosus,  Berk,  and  Curt. — Common.    Sandy  woods. 

pantherinus,  D.  C. — Common.     In  woods. 

strobiliformisy  Vitt. — Common.    In  woods. 

Mappa,  Batsch. — Common.     In  woods. 

recutitus,  Fr. — Common.    In  woods. 

agglutinatus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Pine  woods. 

nibescenSy  Pers. — Low.    Damp  woods. 

polypyramis,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Pine  woods. 

excelsus,  Fr. — Common,    Earth  in  woods. 

lenticularis,  Fr.? — ^Mid.    Earth  in  woods. 

asper,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Earth  in  woods. 

vaginatus,  Bull. — Common.    Woods  and  fields. 

farinosus,  Schwein. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Woods. 

pubescens,  Schwein. — Mid.  (Schw.)    In  grassy  land. 
(II.    Lkpiota.) 

prorervfiy  Scop. — Common.     Woods  and  iioldp. 
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raohode^y  Yitt. — ^Mid.    Base  of  fitumpB  and  treea. 

exooridtuSy  Fr. — ^Mid.    Grassy  landB. 

rnastoideua^  Fr. — Common-    Woods, 

acutesquamosTis,  Wein.— Low.  and  Mid.    By  rotten  logs 

and  stumps, 
clypeolarius,  Bull. — Conunon.     On  earth  and  rotten  logs, 
cristatus,  Bolt. — Common.     Gardens  and  rick  swampa^ 
cepsBstipes,  Sow. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Cultivated  lands. 
granulosus,  Batsch. — Common.  "Woods  and  cult.  groundB. 
floralis,  Berk.  &  Eav. — ^Low.    Cultivated  grounds. 
cultorum,  R  &  C. — ^Low.    Cultivated  grounds. 
ful vaster,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Sandy  grass  plats, 
aspratus,  Berk. — Low.    Kotten  sticks  in  swamps, 
delicatus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)  Damp  woods  and  hedges. 

(III.  Armillaeia.) 

bulbiger,  A.  &  S. — ^Low.  and  MiA    Woods, 
robustus,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods. 
meUeus^  Vahl. — Common.    About  stumps  and  logs, 
mucidus,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  dead  Beech. 

(IV.  Tbioholoma.) 

equestris,  L. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Pine  woods, 
sejunctus,  Sow. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Woods, 
ustalis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
flavobrunneus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 
Ru%9vla^  Schseff. — ^Low.    Among  leaves  in  woods. 
frumentacevSy  Bull. — ^Mid,    Pine  woods. 
Bcalpturatus,  Fr. — Low.    Pine  logs  and  stumps. 
hypopithy\(s^  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    Pine  woods. 
Columbctta^  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
vaccinus,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
terreus,  Schaeff. — ^Mid.  (Sdiw.)    Woods  and  fields. 
cuneifoliuB,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  and  fields, 
luteovirens,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
saponaceus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  fallen  leaves* 
castus,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    Grassy  old  fields, 
sulfureus,  Bull.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
aJbelluSy  D.  C.  ?— Mid.    Damp  woods, 
albus,  Fr. — Low.     Swamps  and  woods. 
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eansooiaitiSj  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    Pine  woods. 
personatus^  Pr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Near  rotten  logs, 
niidns,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
grammopodius,  Bull. — Low.     Shady  woods  and  swamps, 
adstringens,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods, 
melaleocus,  Pere.— -Mid.  (Schw.^    Grassy  woods, 
breripes,  Bull. — ^Low.     Humous  earth, 
humilis,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Humous  earth. 

(V.  CLtlOOrBE.) 

nebuUms^  Batsch. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 

clavipes,  Pers.— Mid,  (Schw.)    Woods. 

fumosus,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  woods. 

viridis,  Scop. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

odorus^  Bull.— MiA  (Schw.)    Woods. 

phyllophilus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

candicans,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 

illudens,  Schwein. — ^Mid.    Base  of  trees. 

opacus,  With. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

giganteus,  Sow. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Borders  of  Pine  woods. 

infundibuliformis,  Schseff. — Common.     Earth  and  rotten 

wood, 
parilis,  Fr.  ? — ^Mid.     Woods  among  leaves, 
gilvus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wooded  hill  sides, 
setisedus,  Schwein.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  fallen  leaves, 
cyathiformis,  Bull. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Woods, 
brumalis,  Fr. — Low.     On  decayed  wood  in  swamps, 
bellus,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth  and  trunks, 
laccatus,  Scop. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
cespito9iutj  M.  A.  C. — Common.    Base  of  stumps. 

(VL    COLLYBIA.) 

radicatus,  Bull. — Common.    Woods, 
platyphyllus,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Kotten  wood, 
maculatus,  A.  &  S. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
butyraceus,  Bull. — Mid.    Rotten  trunks, 
asemus,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
velutipes,  Curt. — Mid.  and  Up.     Rotting  logs, 
stipitarius,  Pr, — Mid.  and  Up.    On  decaying  trimks. 
confluens,  Pers. — Mid.  and  Up.    Among  rotting  leaves, 
c^etersibilift,  B.  &  0. — Low.     Sandy  grass  land. 
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^  conigenus,  Pers. — Low.    Rotting  Pine-bure. 
cirrhatuB,  Pers. — ^Low.    Damp  earth, 
tuberosiis,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  decaying  Agariok 
coUinns,  Scop.  ? — Low.    Pine  woods, 
ventricosus,  Bull. — Low.     Botten  logs. 
esculentus^  Jacq.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Dense  woods, 
tenacellus,  Pers. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
dryophilus,  Bull. — Mid.    Woods, 
acervatus,  Fr.  ? — Up.     Earth. 
Clavus,  Bull. — Mid.     Among  Mosses. 

(Til.  Mycena.) 

elegans,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
purus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Shaded  plfices. 
iocephalus,  B,  &  C. — Low.     Rich  swampy  woods. 
Adonis,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
lineatus,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  lands, 
lacteus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
cohserens,  A.  &  S.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  and  trunks, 
intertextus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Decaying  Pine  logs, 
galericulatus,  Scop. — Common,    Earth  and  rotten  wood. 
polygrammus,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
atrocyaneus,  Batsch. — ^Low.    Rotten  logs, 
alcalinus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Trunks, 
araictus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Trunks, 
haematopus,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Rotten  wood, 
galopus,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
epipterygius,  Scop, — (yoramon.    Rotten  wood, 
vulgaris,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Earth, 
citrinellus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Pine  woods, 
stylobates,  Pers. — Mid.   (Schwein.)    On  stems  of  leaves, 
corticola,  Pers. — Mid.     Bark  of  trunks, 
capillaris,  Schwein. — Low.     Rotting  leaves. 

(VIIL  Ompiialia.) 

chrysoleucus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)     Grassy  rich  lands, 
scj^hoides,  Fr. — Common.     Cultivated  grounds, 
chrysophyllus,  Fr.  ? — ^Low.     Rotten  logs, 
xanthopliyllus,  B.  &  0. — Low.     Rotten  logs. 
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pyxidatus,  Bull. — Comiuou.     Grassy  places. 

Epichysium,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Scliw.)    Rotting  wood. 

muralis,  Sow. — Low.    Damp  woods, 

umbellifenis,  L. — Common.     Damp  woods. 

stellatus,  Fr. — Common.     On  tnmks. 

campanella,  Batscli. — ^Common.    Rotten  wood. 

setipes,  Fr. — ^Low.     Sphagnous  swamps. 

centenarius,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Rotten  logs. 

fibula,  Bull. — Mid.  (Sclnv.)    Damp  mossy  places. 

integrellus,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Swamps. 

Muscorum,  Hoffm. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)  Mosses  at  base  of  trees. 

(IX.  Pleckotus.) 

dryinus,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Dead  tninks. 
ulTTUirvuSy  S^w. — Mid,  (Schwein.)    Dead  trunks. 
tessulatuSj  Bull. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Pine  trunks. 
Pofneti^  Fr. — Mid.     Carious  wood. 
glmidtUosus,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks. 
ostreatus^  Jacq. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks. 
8alignu8^  Pers. — Common.     On  trunks  and  stumps, 
petaloides,  Bull. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     On  Pine  wood, 
serotinus,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
planus,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
nidulans,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  trunks, 
septicus,  Fr. — Mid.     On  dead  Polyporus. 
mastrucatus,  Fr. — Common.     Dead  wood, 
atrocoeruleus,  Fr. — Common.     Dead  trunks, 
algidus,  Fr. — Common.     Dead  wood  and  sticks.    " 
fluxilid,  Fr. — ^Low.    Rotten  wood, 
niger,  Schwein. — Common.     Dead  limbs  and  twigs, 
applicatus,  Batsch. — Common.     Dead  bark  and  wood, 
striatulus,  Fr. — Low.     Dead  wood, 
perpusillus,  Weini. — ^Low.     On  bark. 

(X.    VoLVARIA.) 

hontbycinits^  SchaeflF. — Low.  and  Mid,     Earth  and  carious 

wood, 
volvaceus.  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)  Ricli  cult,  ground, 
parvnlus,  Wein. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Cult,  grounds. 
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parvulus,  var :  major,  R  &  C. — ^Low.    Woods. 

y>eciosic8^  Fr.*— Low.     Qtbeaj  land. 

emendatior,  B,  &  C. — ^Low.    Earth. 

gloiocephaliis,  D.  C. — Low.    Cult,  lands. 
(XI.  Pluteus.) 

cervinus,  Scheeff. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Dead  truuks. 

Curtisii,  Berk. — Low.  and  Mid.    Carious  wood 

leoninus,  Schseff. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks. 

nanus,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks. 

chrysophlebius,  B.  &  R.—  Low.    Dead  trunks. 
(XII.  Entoloma.) 

prunuloides,  Fr. — Low.     Dry  Swamps. 

sericellus,  Fr. — liOw.  ?  and  Mid.     Grassy  lands. 

elodes,  Fr. — Mid.    Woody  hilinBide|. 

nauseosus,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.     Old  fields  under  Cedars. 

clypeatus,  L. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Swampy  ground. 

turbidus,  Fr.  ? — Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  rotten  sticks. 

(Xni.    CLfTOPILUB.) 

Prunvlu^j  Scop. — Low.  and  Mid.    Damp  woods, 
popinalis,  Fr. — ^Low,  and  Mid.    Swampy  lands, 
carneo-albus,  With. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 

(XIV.  Leptonu.) 

serrulatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  ?  (Schw.)  In  woods. 
chalyboBUs,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Swamps, 
apularum,  B.  &  C — Low.    Rotten  wood  in  swamps. 

(XV.   NOLANEA.) 

pascuus,  Pers.— Mid.  &  Up.  ?  (Schw.)  Woods  and  pastorea. 
mammosus,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.    Open  woods, 
hirtipes,  Schwein, — Low.     Sphagnous  swamps. 

(XVI.   EOCILIA.) 

atrides,  Batsc^li. — Up.     Rotten  wood. 
(XVIL  Pholioia.) 

aureus,  Math. — Low.  and  Mid.    Buried  wood. 
prsBCOx,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Grassy  lands, 
adiposufi,  Batsch. — Mid.    Mulberry  trunks, 
aurivellus,  Batsch. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  Aldeis, 
aqtta/rrosuSj  Mull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  stumps. 
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tuberculusjus,  Fr. — ^MiA  (Scliw.)    Trunks. 
rrmtoMI/ia^  Schseff, — ^Mid.  (Scliw.)    Trunkg. 

(XVIII.  Hebeloma.) 

lanuginosus,  Bull. — Luw.    Earth  in  woods. 

lacerus,  Fr, — Low.    Pine  woods. 

Bongardij  Wein. — Low.    "Woods. 

rimosus,  Bull. — Common.    "Woods. 

trechisporus,  Berk. — ^Low.    Decayed  wood. 

geophyllus.  Sow. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods. 

scabrellus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Among  leaves  and  grass  in 
woods. 

fastibiliSj  Pers. — Mid.     Woods. 
(XIX.  Flammula.) 

lentus,  Pers. — Mid,  (Schwein.)    Woods. 

spumosus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    In  thickets. 

flavidus,  Schseff. — Low.  and  Mid.    Eotten  logs. 

inopus,  Fr. — ^Low,  and  Mid.    Eotten  logs. 

polychrous,  Berk. — ^Low.    Rotten  logs. 

penetrans,  Fr. — ^Low.    Rotten  logs. 

sapineus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Pine  stumps, 

picreus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Damp  logs. 
(XX.  Naucobia.) 

subglobosus,  A.  cte  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

cerodes,  Fr.  ? — Mid.  (Schw.)    Cultivated  fields* 

argillosus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Woods. 

semiorbicularis,  Bull. — Common.    Woods  and  fields. 

furfuraceus,  Pers. — ^Low,    Dead  sticks. 

conspersus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 

siparioides,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Exsiccated  swamps. 

Curcuma,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Old  stumps. 
(XXL  Galeea.) 

tener,  Schaeff. — Common.    Rich  grounds. 

Ravenelii,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Pine  woods. 

crocosporus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Hypnorum,  Batsch. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Among  Mosses. 
(XXn.  Ceefidotus.) 

mollis,  Schffiff. — Common,     Carious  wood, 
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uephrodes,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Rotten  wood, 
variabilis,  Pers. — Common.    Trunks  and  dead  wood 
elatinus,  Pers. — ^Low.    Rotten  wood, 
depluens,  Batsch. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  and  wood. 
Pecten,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Rotten  wood. 

(XXm.   PSALLIOTA.) 

camjpestris^  L. — Common.     Fields  and  pastures, 
arvensisj  Scliseff. — Common.    Fields  and  pastures. 
amygdalinvs^  M,  A.  C. — Common.    Rich  grounds,  woods 

and  lanes. 
Achimenes,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Earth. 
cretaceus^  Fr. — Common.     Earth  and  wood. 
ftylvaticus^  Schseff. — ^Low.  and  Md.    Woods, 
echinatus,  Roth. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Cultivated  lands, 
seruginosus,  Curt. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  and  wood, 
squamosus,  Pr. — Low.    Pine  woods, 
stercorarius,  Fr. — ^Low.    Manured  ground, 
semiglobatus,  Batsch, — Common.    On  cow  dung. 

(XXIV.  Hypholoma.) 

Bublateritiufl,  Schaeff. — Common.     On  and  around  stumps, 
epixanthus,  Paul.-^Low.    Burnt  places  in  woods. 
fascicularis,  Huds. — Common.    Rotten  wood, 
dispersus,  Fr. — Low.    Earth  in  Pine  woods, 
lacrymabundus,  Fr. — Low.    Earth  and  trunks, 
velutinufl,  Pers. — ^Low.    Earth  and  wood, 
appendiculatus,  Bull. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Dried  swamps. 

(XXV.    PSILOCYBE.) 

Antillarum,  Fr. — Low.    Stable  yards  and  gardens, 
spadiceus,  Schseff. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Shaded  and  grassy 

places, 
foenisecii,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Meadows, 
ericseus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  and  fields, 
atrorufus,  Schaeff. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  and  fields. 

(XXVL   PSATHTRA.) 

conopilus,  Fr, — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Among  Mosses, 
obtusatus,  Fr. — Low.    Woods  and  swamps, 
fagioola,  Lasch.  J — ^Low.    Rotten  wood. 
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(XXVII.  Pan^olus.) 

papilionaceus,  Bull, — Com.    Pastures  and  rich  grounds, 
campanulatus,  L. — Common.    Eich  ground, 
separatus,  L. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  manure, 
fimicola,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  manure. 

(XXVm.   PSATHYRELLA.) 

disseminatus,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 
CoPKiNua  ooTnatuSy  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    In  stable  yards. 
airamentarins  Bull. — Mid.    Manured  grounds. 
fimetariuSj  L. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Hedge  rows,  &c 
niveus,  Fr. — ^Low.    On  cow  dung, 
tergiversans,  Fr. — Low.    Earth, 
micaceus,  Fr. — ^Mid.    About  rotten  stumps, 
radiatus,  Bolt. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Horse  dung, 
domesticus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    In  gardens, 
ephemerus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    In  gardens, 
plicatilis,  Curt. — Common.    Manured  grounds. 
Spragueii,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Rich  grass  plats. 
BoLBmus  vitellinus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    On  manure, 
titubans,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    On  manure. 
IIiATULA    fragilissima,    Rav. — Low.    Vegetable    matter    in    rich 

grounds. 
CoRTiNARTus  iufractus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Woods. 

glaucopus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Gardens. 

callochrous,  Fr. — ^Low.  and|Mid.    Woods  &  swamps. 

coerulescens,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Woods. 

turbinatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods. 

rufoolivaceus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods. 

scaurus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

croceo-coeruleus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

maculosus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

subtortus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

colHnitus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

iodes,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Mossy  ground. 

argentatus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

violaceus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Sohw.)    Woods. 

violaceo-cinereus.  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  "woods. 

albo-violaceus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
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CoRTiNARiuB  phoHdeus,  Fr. — Mi<L  (Schw.)    Dense  woods. 

BublanatuSj  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woody  hill  sides, 
ochroleucufl,  Fr. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Woods, 
deciimbens,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  woods. 
anomaluSj  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woody  hill  sides, 
sanguineus,  Fr. — Common.    Damp  woods. 
cinnamameue^  Fr. — Common.    Earth  and  wood. 

"        van    croceus,    Fr. — Mid.    (Schw.)      On 
trunks, 
macropus,  Fr* — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
bivelus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
hinnuleus,  Fr. — Low.    Among  leaves  in  Pine  woods, 
gentilis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
flexipes,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Moist  woods, 
iliopodius,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
hemitrichus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Among  fallen  leaves. 
armeniacus,  Fr. — (Schw.)  Wooded  hill  sides. 
ca^tcMumSj  Fr. — Common.    Earth  in  woods, 
decipiens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
acntus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  ground. 
Paxtllus  involutus,  Ir. — ^Low,  and  Mid.    Sandy  woods, 
atro-tomentosufl,  Fr. — Mid.    Pine  woods, 
flavidus,  Berk. — Low.  and  Mid.    Earth  in  woods- 
Panuoides,  Fr. — Common.    Pine  wood. 
Ciirtisiij  Berk. — Common.    Pine  and  Fir  wood, 
reniformis,  Berk,  and  Eav. — Up.  (Eav.)    Woods, 
porosus,  Berk. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Woods. 
GoMPHroius  viscidus,  Fr. — Low.    Sandy  woods. 
IIygropiiorus  chiysodon,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods. 
ebumeus^  Fr. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods, 
purpurascens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schwein.)  Among  rotting 

leaves, 
erubescens,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Springy  ground, 
discoideus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Scliw.)    Pine  woods, 
tophroleucus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 
pratensiSj  Fr. — ^Midi  (Schw.)    Hill  sides, 
cinnabarinus,  Fr. — Common.     Damp  woods. 
Cantharellus,  Fr.— Common.   Among  decayed  wood. 
Iflptns,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  ground. 
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Htobophobus  ceraoeas,  Fr, — Low.  and  Mid.    Dried  swamps. 
coccinelluB,  Fr. — Low.    Sandy  woods, 
luridus,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Swampa. 
haBmatocephaluSj  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Pine  woods. 
coceineus,  Fr. — Common.    Moeey  grounds, 
miniatus,  Fr. — ^Low.    Damp  woods  and  swamps, 
mncilaginosus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Swamps, 
nitidns,  B.  &  0. — Common.     Swamps. 
Kavenelii,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Wet  pounds, 
oonicus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.     Grassy  land, 
chlorophanus,  Fr. — Mid.    Among  rotting  leaves, 
psittacinns,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pastures. 
Lactarius  torminosus,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Woods, 
tnrpis,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
insuUus^  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
flexuosTis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods, 
pergamenus,  Fr.  ? — Low.    Woods. 
pvperaivs^  Fr. — Common.    Dry  woods, 
vellereus,  Fr. — Common.     Dry  woods. 
ddunoatis^  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Pine  woods. 
Indigo,  Fr. — Common,    Woods, 
chrysorheus,  Fr. — Common.     Swamps, 
acris,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
pallidas,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 
volemus^  Fr. — Common.    Woods. 
avbdvlcU^  Fr. — Common,     Damp  grounds, 
subtomentosus,  B.  &  E. — Common.     Swamps, 
camphoratus,  Fr. — Low.    Woods  and  thickets, 
illacrymans,  B.  &  E.— Common.     Swamps, 
helvus,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
fuliginosus,  Fr. — Low.    Woods  and  thickets. 
RusscLA  adusta,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  and  thickets, 
furcata,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  and  thickets, 
depallens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
'rubra,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
lepida^  Fr.— Low.    Pine  woods. 
virescensj  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
lactea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
emetica,  Fr. — Common.     Woods. 
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EussuLA  ochroleuca,  Fr.-nMid.  (Schw.)    Woody  lull  sides, 
foetens,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
fragilisj  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods* 
substiptica,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Pine  woods, 
nitida,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
ahitacea^  Fr. — Common.     Woods, 
ochracea,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Borders  of  woods, 
lutea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
Cantiiabellus  ciharitis,  Fr. — Common.    Woods. 

floccosns,  Schw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Woods, 
aurantiacus,  Wul£ — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
umbonatus,  Fr. — Common.    Woods  among  leaves. 
tubsBformifi,  Bull . — Common .    Woods  among  leaves, 
lutescens,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schwein.)    Woods  among 

leaves, 
cinereus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods  among  leaves, 
muscigenus,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Mosses, 
crispus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  wood  and  sticks, 
lignatilis,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Carious  wood, 
helosioides,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotten  sticks. 
Nyotalis  Asterophora,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Rotten  Agarics. 
Marasmius  oreadeSj  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw^.)    Hill  sides, 
plancus,  Fr. — Low.    Rotten  leaves, 
spongiosus,  B.  &  C. — liOw.  and  Mid.    Rotten  leaves, 
archyropus,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Rotten  leaves. 
scorodonivs^  Fr. — Mid.  (Sdiw.)    Decaying  v^etation. 
calopus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  sticks. 
Vaillantii,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.     On  trunks, 
clavseformis,  Fr. — Mid.     On  dead  plants, 
ramealis,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  leaves  and  sticks, 
opacus,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Dead  leaves  and  sticks, 
siccus,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Earth  among  leaves. 
hdcmatocephaluSy  Mont. — Com.  Earth, leaves,  sticks,  &c. 
brevipes,  B.  &  R. — Up.  (Rav.)    Dead  twigs.    . 
alliaceus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Woods, 
nigripes,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves, 
androsaceus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  Mosses, 
rotula,  Fr. — Common.     Dead  sticks, 
similis,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Earth, 
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Mabasmius  Gramiiium,  Berk. — Low.     Dead  gratis,  herbs,  &c. 
pitliyophilns,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  Pine  leaves, 
perforans,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  Fir  leaves, 
insititiiis,  Fr. — ^Up.     On  fallen  leaves, 
pruinatus,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Dead  bark  and  wood, 
pusio,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Trunks.   ^ 
dielirous,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Fallen  limbs, 
velutipes,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Kotting  leaves  in  swamps, 
epiphyllus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves. 
Lentinus  Schweinitzii,  Fr. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Sides  of  trunks. 
Lecontei,  Fr. — Common.    Logs  and  stimips. 
strigosus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Trunks  of  Tulip  tree. 
tener,  Kl. — Low.    Dead  wood  in  swcunps. 
tigrinus,  Fr. — Common.     Logs  and  stumps. 
Eavenelii,  B.  &  C. — Common.     Dead  wood, 
lepideus,  Fr. — Common.    Stumps, 
cochleatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood, 
friabilis,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Side  of  trunks, 
chama,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  trunks, 
flabelliformis,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks, 
pelliculosus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  trunks. 
Micheneri,  B.  &  C. — Up.    Dead  wood, 
pectinatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Side  of  tnmks. 
tenuissimus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Willows. 
Panus  conchatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Dead  trunks, 
torulosus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Stumps, 
levis,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.     Trunks  and  logs, 
foetens.  Seer. — Low.     Dead  wood, 
dorsalis,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.  Pine  stumps  and  logs, 
stypticus,  Fr. — Common.     Dead  wood, 
dealbatus,  Berk. — Up.    Dead  wood, 
angustatus,  Berk. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood, 
Xerotus  nigrita,  Lev. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Dead  wood. 
ScHi2X)pnYLLtJM  commuuc,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  wood. 
LENzrrES  betulina,  Fr. — Common.     Logs  and  stumps. 
Berkeleii,  Lev. — Common.    Logs  and  stumps, 
trabea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
striata,  Fr. — Common.     On  wood, 
abietina,  Fr. — Common.     Old  posts  and  rails. 
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sepiaria,  Fr, — Coinmou.     Old  poBte  and  rails, 
Lenzites  rhabarbarina,  B.  &  C. — ^Low,     Tninks. 

tricolor,  Fr.-^Low.    Dead  limbs. 

Klotschii,  Berk. — Common,     Tninks  and  logs. 

Crataegi,  Berk.--»OoTnmon.     Trunks  and  limbs. 

variegata,  % — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks  and  limbs, 
BoLirrus  luteus^  L. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

degcuns^  Fr. — Low.     Earth  in  woods. 

Curtisii,  Berk. — Low.    Earth  in  woods. 

flamidv^y  Fr. — Common.    Damp  woods. 

cciUnitu^y  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Pine  woods. 

gramdatus^  L. — Common.    Woods  and  fields. 

hovifius,  L. — Common.    Pine  woods. 

decipiens,  B.  &  C. — Low,    Damp  woods. 

piperatus,  Bull. — Low.  and  Mid,    Woods. 

laeticolor,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Woods. 

Betula,  Schw. — Mid.    Ligneous  earth. 

variegatus,  Fr. — Mid.     Sphagnous  grounds. 

chrysenteron,  Bull. — ^Mid.  and  Up.      Damp  woods  and 
fields. 

sicbtomentosuSy  L. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 

hemichrysus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low,    Base  of  Pines. 

rubiginosus,  Ketz. — ^Mid,    Woods. 

calopus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

pachypus,  Fr. — Low.    Woods. 

retipes,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Woods. 

Satanas,  Lenz. — ^Mid.    Woods. 

purpureus,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Woods. 

luridus,  ScheeflEl — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

edidisy  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

versijpeUiSj  Fr. — Mid.    Woods. 

scaber.  Bull. — Low.  and  Mid,     Sandy  woods. 

felleus,  Bull. — Low.  and  Mid.    Banks  and  thickets. 

castcuneuSy  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 

strobilaceus,  Scop. — Common.    Woods  and  thickets. 

albo-ater,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Moist  woods. 

Ananas,  M.  A.  0. — Low.    Under  Pine  logs. 
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POLYPOBUS  (I.  Me80PU8.) 

leucomdas,  Fr.^— Mid.    WoodtJ. 
ovirms^  Schseif.— Low.  and  Mid.    Eartli  in  woods. 
poripes^  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Wooded  ravines, 
arculariufl,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  sticks, 
brumalis,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  sticks, 
ciliatus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  sticks. 
Schweinitzii,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Pine  woods, 
tabulaeformis,  Berk. — Low.    Earth  in  Pine  woods, 
persicinns,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Li  swamps, 
dependens,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Under  Pine  logs, 
rufescens,  Fr. — Common.    Carious  wood, 
tomentosus,  Fr. — ^Low.    Base  of  Pines, 
perennis,  Fr. — Common.    Earth  in  woods, 
parvnlus,  Kl. — Low.  and  Mid.    Burnt  places  in  woods. 

(IL  Pleubopus.) 

Boucheanus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  sticks. 

'*      var:  peponinus,  B.  &  C— Low.    On  sticks, 
melanopus,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    On  sticks. 
varius,  Fr.— Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
elegans,  Fr. — ^Up.    Eartli. 
lucidus,  Fr. — Common.    Buried  roots.] 
Curtisii,  Berk. — Common.    Bui-ied  roots, 
dealbatus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Buried  wood, 
mutabilis,  B.  &  C. — Com.   Stumps  and  sticks  in  swamps. 
rhipidius,  Berk. — Common.    Dead  limbs, 
sanguineus,  Fr. — Common.    On  logs. 

(III.  Mebisha.) 

frondosu8y  Fr. — Common.    Earth  and  base  of  stumps. 
crietatus^  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 
oonf/uena^  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Pino  woods. 
ffigcmteuSj  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Base  of  stumps, 
lobatus,  Fr. — ^Low.    Base  of  stumps. 
sulph/ureiM,  Fr. — Coinmon.    Trunke  and  logs. 
JBerkdeiiy  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Woods, 
distortus,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid.    Clayey  banks, 
graveolens,  Schw. — Common.    On  trunks. 
13 
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(IV.  Apus.) 

epileucuB,  Pr, — Common.    Dead^nmks  and  Iimb& 
fisBilis,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Stumps. 
Btypticns,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
lacteus,  Ft. — :Common.    Trunks  and  stumps, 
mollis,  Pr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  sticks, 
caesius,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  sticks, 
destructor,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  and  logs. 
Aesculi,  Fr. — ^Up.  (Schw.)    Trunk  of  Buckeye, 
gilvus,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
adustus,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
crispus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  (Schw.)  Cliestnut  TrunkSi 
isabellinus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
unicolor,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  trunks. 
Pilotse,  Schw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  (Schw.)    Chestnut  trunks, 
hispidus,  Fr. — ^Conmion.  J  Trunks, 
labyrinthicus,  Fr.— -Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
BcarroBUs,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Log  of  Tulip  tree, 
borealis,  Fr. — ^Low.    Logs, 
cerifluus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Decaying  logs, 
undulatus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
Symphyton,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  limbs, 
diyophilus,  Berk. — ^Low.    Oak  (?)  trunks. 
resinoBUS,  Fr. — Common."    On  logs, 
palustris,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Pine  trunk, 
pallescens,  Fr.— Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
oonchifer,  Schw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  limbs, 
spissus,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid;    Trunks, 
applanatus,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  logs, 
fomentarius,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks  and  limbs. 
cupulsBformis,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Bark  of  Walnut,  Su- 
mach, &c. 
igniarius,  Fr.— Common.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
senex,  Mont.— Low.  and  Mid.    Trunks, 
conchatus,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Logs, 
citrinellus,  B.  &^0. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
salicinuB,  Fr.— Common.    Logs  and  limbs, 
scutellatus,  Schw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Bark  of  limbs,  &c. 
pinicola,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)  J^Pine  trunks. 
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marglnatus,  Fr.— rMid,  (Schw.)    Beech  trunks, 
cjameus,  Nees. — Common,    Posts  and  logs, 
annosns,  Fr, — Common.    Logs  and  wood, 
cinnabarinus,  Ft. — Common.    Logs  and  limbs. 
BcrupostiSj  Pr. — Common.    Stmnps  and  logs, 
radiatns,  Fr. — Up.    Tnmks. 
cervinus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Peach  tree, 
bifonnis,  Kl. — Low.  and  Mid.     Stumps,  logs,  sticks,  &c. 
undatus,  Fr. — Up.    Logs, 
hirsutns,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
hirsutulus,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  limbs. 
zonatuB,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood, 
versicolor,  Fr. — ^Common.    Trunks,  limbs,  &c. 
decipiens,  Schw. — Common.    Trunks,  limbs,  &c. 
zonalis,  Berk. — ^Low.    Trunks,  limbs,  &c. 
abietinus,  Fr. — Common.    Pine  and  Fir  limbs.* 
deglubens,  B.  &  C — ^Low.    Dead  Pine  limbs. 
dendriticuB,  Fr. — Low.    Cypress  stumps, 
chartaceus,  B.  &  C. — Mid.  Trunk  and  limbs  of  Tulip  tree, 
velutinus,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Carious  wood. 
Sullivantii,  Mont. — Common.    Limbs, 
pergameneus,  Fr. — Common.    Logs  and  limbs, 
elongatus,  Berk. — Low.    Stumps  and  sticks, 
cinerascens,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
virgineus,  Schw. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  limbs. 
Nilgerrhensis,  Mont. — ^Mid.    Logs. 
Floridanus,  Berk. — Low.    Logs  and  limbs, 
barbulatus,  Fr. — ^Low.    Bark  of  Cedar  and  Cypress. 
(Vi  Resitpinatus.) 

obliquus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Logs  and  trunks. 
Vitioola,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Grape  vines. 
contiguuB,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  sticks, 
ferruginosus,  Schrad. — Common.    Dead  limbs, 
ocddentalis,  KL. — ^Low.    Logs, 
niger,  Berk.— <3ommon.    Carious  wood, 
xanthus,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Up.    Under  Pine  wood, 
nitidufi,  Fr.  ?— Low.    Bark  of  Tulip  Tree, 
pulchellus,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Underside  of  log, 
aureolus,  6rev.-i»Low.    Pine  wood. 
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fuscocarneus,  Pers. — Low.    Trunks, 
crociporiis,  B.  &  C— Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  tnmks. 
vitcUiniis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood. 
incamatuBj  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
purpnreus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood. 
meduUa-panis,  Fr. — Common.    Wood. 
muciduBj  Fr. — Common.    Wood. 
calloBUB,  Fr. — Low.    Carious  wood, 
vulgaris.  Fr. — Common.     Carious  wood. 
Cremor,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Fallen  limbs. 
Stephensii,  Berk.— Low.  and  Up.    Dead  limbs. 
I    xantholoma,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood, 
limitatus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  wood, 
nigropurpureus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Under  logs, 
salmonicolor,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Carious  wood. 
Juglandinus,  Fr. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    On  Walnut  and  Syca- 
more. 
moUuscus,  Pers. — ^Low.     On  sticks, 
sanguinolentus,  A.  &  S. — Low.    On  mosses, 
oxydatus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Rotten  woocl. 
sinuosuSj  Fr. — ^Low.    Dead  sticks, 
vaporarius,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
aneirinus,  Fr. — ^Low.'    Carious  wood, 
Vaillantii,  Fr.— Up.  (Rav.)    Logs, 
farinellus,  Fr. — Common.     Carious  wood  and  bark, 
reticulatus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood. 
Trambtks  sepium,  Berk. — Common.    Dead  wood, 
lactea,  Berk. — Up.     Stumps, 
rigida.  Berk. — Low.     Logs, 
rubescens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Willows. 
Pini,  Fr. — ^Low.    Pine  trunks. 
DiBDALEA  glaberrima,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    On  logs. 

subtomentosa,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
aurea,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.     Oak  trunks, 
cinerea,  Fr.  ? — Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks, 
unicolor,  Fr.  ? — Common.     Stumps  and  logs. 
Jsonata,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
Hbxaooka  carbonaria,  B.  &  0. — Low.    On  burnt  logs. 
Gii<B0P0BU8  nigropurpurascens,  (Schw.)— Com.     Logs  and  tnmkB. 
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amorphus,  (Fr.) — Low.  and  Mid.    Logs  and  tnints. 
Mebulius  incamatus,  Schw. — Common.    Eotting  logs. 

confluenSj  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  Alders,  &c 

tremellosus,  Schrad, — Common.    Rotten  logs. 

incrassatus,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Carious  Pine  stnmp. 

Corium,  Fr. — Common.     Sticks  and  logs. 

ceracellus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  Oak  limbs. 

raoUuscns,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Wood. 

fugax,  Fr. — Low.    Pine  limbs. 

PorinoideSj  Fr. — Common.    Under  Pine  wood. 

rufus,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Tninks. 

serpens,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.   Pine  tninks  and  limbs. 

Brassicfiefolius,  Schw. — Low.   and   Mid.     Damp  wood, 

walls,  &c. 
lacrymans,  Sebum. — Mid.  (Schw.)    In  cellars. 
PoROTHELiUM  fimbriatum,  Fr. — Common.    Carious  wood, 
lacerum,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  sticks, 
subtile,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood. 
AEBffYTroiA  flava,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Pine  bark  and  wood. 

fulva,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Underside  of  Pine  logs. 
FiSTDLiNA  hepatica^  Fr. — Up,    Base  of  trunks  and  stumps, 
radicata,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    IIollow  trunks. 

Hydkum  (I.  Mksopus.) 

imbricatum^  L. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Earth  in  woods. 
mbsqVfO/mosurn^  Batsch. — Common.    Damp  woods. 
IcBviffatumj  Swartz. — Low.    Pine  woods, 
canum,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  banks. 
repcmduniy  L, — Common.    Woods. 
rufesce7i8y  Schseff. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
compactum,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Woods, 
aurantiacum.  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  and  Up.     Hill  sides, 
ferrugineum,  Fr. — Low.    Pine  woods, 
spadiceum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
velutinum,  Fr. — Mid.    Woods, 
zonatum,  Batsch. — Common.    Woods, 
graveolens,  Delast. — Common.    Base  of  stumps, 
tomentosum,  L. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
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(IL  Pleueopus.) 

adnstmn,  Schw. — Mid.  and  Up.    On  sticks. 
(in.  Mebisma.) 

coraUoides,  Scop. — Common.    Side  of  tnmks. 

ramosum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 

Erinaceus,  BulL — Common.    Base  of  trunks. 

CapuUMedtLscBj  Bull. — Common.    Trunks  and  1<^ 

(IV.  Apus.) 

gelatinosum^  Scop. — Common.    Trunks  and  logs, 
drrhatum,  Pers. — Common.    Logs, 
pulcherrimum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Stumps  and  logs, 
amblyodon,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    On  wood, 
strigosum,  Swartz. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
Rhoisy  Schw. — Common.    Stumps  and  sticks, 
teticolor,  R  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs, 
ochraceum,  Pers. — Common.    Sticks,  stumps,  &c 

(V.  Eesupinatub.) 

fuscoatrum,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  sticks, 
membranaceum,  Bull.— -Common.    Wood  and  sticks, 
ferruginosum^  Schrad. — Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
croceum,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood, 
sulfureum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  limbs. 
fragillimum,  B.  &  C.-^Low.    Under  rotten  logs, 
alutaceum,  Fr. — Mid.     Carious  wood, 
spathulatum,  Fr, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
viride,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Botling  trunks, 
udum,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Carious  wood. 
Himantia,  Schw. — ^Mid.     Carious  wood, 
mucidum,  Pers. — Low.    Trunks  and  wood, 
diaphanum,  Schrad. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Logs  and  leaves, 
farinaceum,  Pers. — Common.    On  wood, 
fasciculare,  A.  &  S.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  logs, 
chrysodon,  B.  &  C— Low.    On  Oak  chips. 
Fascicularia,  B.  ■&  C. — ^Low.    Carious  wood  and  bark. 
yelatum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Underside  carious  wood* 
dliolatum,  B.  &  C.^Low.    Fallen  limb& 
plumosum,  Duby.— Low.    Wood  and  barki 
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caryophylle&uin,  B.  &  0. — JjOfw.    Carioufl  wood, 
xanthnm,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Up.    Fallen  limbs, 
pithyophiliim,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Pine  wood, 
plnmarinm,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    On  dead  Viburnum.  I 
Nyssse,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Log  of  Black  Gum. 
depanperatum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Carious  wood, 
nudum,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Rotten  wood,  &c. 
Herioium  Hystrix,  Pr. — Low.    Base  of  trees. 
SiBTOTRiaa  confluens,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wooda 

occarium,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trmiks. 
IsPEz  penduluB,  Fr. — Low.    Pine  stumps* 

fusco-violaceus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Cedar  and  Pine  trunks, 
sinuosus,  Ft, — ^Common.    Stumps,  limbs,  &c. 
pallescens,  Fr,— Mid.  (Schw.)  Trunk  of  Tulip  Trea 
crassuB,  B.  &  C,-*-Mid:    Oak  trunks, 
mollis,  K  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Trunks  and  stumps, 
tabacinus,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  White  and 

Post  Oaks. 
Schweinitzii,  B.  &  0. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  limbs, 
paradoxus,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Birch  and  Cherry, 
dnerascens,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Side  of  trunks, 
obliquus,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  Sweet  Gum. 
Tulipiferro,  Schw,— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Tulip  Trea 
deformis,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
cinnamomeus,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks  and  limbs, 
cameus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  bark. 
Radulum  molare,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  limbs, 
pallidum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Sticks.' 
Isetum,  Fr. — Common.    Branches, 
faginexmi,  Pr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  limbs. 
Fhl^oa  Merismoides,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  limbs. 

zonata,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Up.    Wood  and  limbs, 
reflexa,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Oak  limbs, 
radiata,  Pr. — Common.    Limbs  and  logs. 
orbicularis,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  Oak  limbs. 
Tags,  Pr. — ^Low.  and  Mid»    Rotten  logs. 
Gbanddtia  granulosa,  Fr.-— Common.    Carious  wood. 
Qdohtia  fimbriata,  IV. — Common.    Fallen  limbs, 
lateritia,  B.  A  C. — ^Up.    Carioxis  wood. 
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Siiitotreiuoidtg,  Fr. — ^MiA  (Schw.)    On  wood 
Knkiffia  setigera,  Pr.— Common.    On  wood. 

candidissima,  B.  A  C. — Com.  Bark  of  Cedar  and  Grape. 
tessulata,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Carious  wood. 
Cratebbllus  odoratus,  JFr. — Low,  and  Mid.    Eartli  in  wooda. 
I  luteecens,  Fr. — Low.    Eartli  and  rotten  wood, 
comucopioides,  Pers. — Common.    Woods, 
rosens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  banks. 
CantharelluSj  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Earth  in  woods. 
Thelephoba  (L  Mebopus.) 

regularis,  Schw* — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  banks, 
pannosa,  Fr.  ? — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
vialis,  Schw. — Common.    Woods  and  road  sides, 
tephrolenca,  B.  &  0. — ^Mid,  and  Up.    Woods, 
tuberosa,  Pr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
anthocephala,  Bull. — Common.    Woods, 
caryophyltea,  Pr. — ^Common.    Woods, 
multipartita,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth. 
(11  Mbbisua.) 

Cladonia,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Woods, 
palmata,  Fr. — Common.    Earth  in  woods, 
pallida,  Schw. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
Candida,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  in  woods, 
terrestris,  Ehrh. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Earth  in  woods, 
gausapata,  Pr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
lutosa,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Eoadsides. 

(in.  apus.) 

fimbriata,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth. 
spiculosa,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
laciniata,  Pers. — Common.    Earth  and  trunks, 
biennis,  ^^r. — Mid.  and  Up.    Earth  and  trmiks. 
cuticularis.  Berk. — Mid.  and  Up.     Earth  and  trunks, 
frondescens,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth. 
(IV.  Bbsupinatus.) 

Ilelvelloides,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
spongiosa,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Mossy  rocks, 
galactina,  Fr. — ^Low.    Side  of  ditches. 
sebi^ocea,'  Fr. — Common,    Leaves,  grass,  Ac. 
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etabularifi,  Fr. — ^MiA  (ScLw.)    Stable  manui'e. 
umbrina,  Fr. — ^MiA  aud  Up.    Under  logd  ^uid  stick*, 
arida,  Fr. — ^Low.    Ou  Pine  wood.    . 
terreal  B,  &  C. — Low.    Under  prostmte  Pine  wood, 
granosa,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Botten  logs, 
ferrnginea,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  branches, 
antliocbroa,  Persi — ^Mid.  (Scbw.)    Leaves  and  sticker 
mollis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  M'ood. 
pedicellata,  Schw. — Common*    On  living  branchos. 
fuBca,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  tnuiks. 
bufonia,  Pel's. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Limbs  of  Sweet  Gum. 
Stebkum  (L  Mbsopda.) 

caljcnlufl,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Moibt  woods, 
tenerrimum,  B.  &  R. — Low.    Among  Mobdeka. 

(IL  Apua) 

fasciatum,  Fr. — Common.     Trunks  aud  limbs, 
lobatmm,  Kza — ^Common.    Trunks  aud  liml)s. 
versicolor,  Swartz. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs, 
striatum,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  limbs, 
porrectmn,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  liuibs. 
complicatum,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  limbs, 
purpureum,  Pers. — Common.    Trunks  and  sturapiN 
spadicenm,  Fr. — Common,    Trunks  and  stumps. 
moUe,  Lev. — ^Mid    Logs, 
hirsutum,  Fr. — Common*    Limbs  and  logs. 
Btyradflnnm,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Sweet  Gum. 
sanguinolentnm,  A.  &  S. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Pine  trunks, 
ochraceo-flavnm,  Schw. — Common.    On  liraba. 
bicolor,  Fr. — Common.    Logs  and  limbp. 
Micheneri,  B.  &  C— Mid.  and  Up.    Fallen  limba. 
ferrugineum,  Fr,-— Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  limbs, 
rubiginosnm,  Schrad. — Common.    Trunks  and  sticks, 
papyrinnm,  Mont. — ^Low.    Decaying  logs, 
tabacinum,  Fr.^-Mid.  and  Up.  (Schw.)    Fallen  limbs, 
cervinum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Fallen  Oak  limbs, 
imbricatulum^  Schw.— -Common.    Trunks  and  branches. 
Ourtisii,  Berk.— Common.  Bark  of  White  and  Post  Oaka 
Leveilleannniy  B.  ^  (X — h>w,  m^  Mid.    Dead  limbs. 
14 
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albobadium,  SchWr — Low.  and  Mi(L  Trunks  aad  branches. 

candidum,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  trees. 

frustulosum,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Wood  and  stumpi. 

Bubpileatum>  B.  &  0. — Common,    Logs  ahd  stumps. 

nigosum,  Pr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  logs, 

Pini,  Pn— Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  bark. 

alneum,  Pr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 

acerinum,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  trees. 
AuBicuLARiA  mesenterica,  BulL — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks. 
CoBnoiuM  (I.  Apus.) 

ochroleucum,  Fr, — ^Low,  and  Up.  i    Fallen  Hmbs. 

subzonatum,  Pr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood. 

evolvens,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  bark  of  trees, 

salicinum,  Pr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Willows. 

Oakesii,  B.  &  0— Up.    Bark  of  White  Oat 

(II.   HlMANTIA.) 

giganteum,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
IcBve,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood. 
Auberianum,  Mont — Common,    Bark  and  wood, 
rosemn,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  trunks, 
velutinum,  Fr. — ^Bark  of  Sweet  Gum. 
glabrum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Sticks  in  wet  ground, 
sulfureum,  Fr, — ^Mid.  and  Up. .  Wood,  bark,  &c. 
Viticola,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Bark  of  Grape  vines, 
alutaceum,  B,  &  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
coeruleum,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
atrovirens,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
arachnoideum^  Berk. — Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
polyschistimi,  B.  &  C — ^Low.    Branches  of  Apple  tree, 
leucothrix,  B.  &  C— Low.    Underside  of  Pine  wood. 
(IIL  Leiobtboica.) 

calceum,  Fr. — Common,    Wood  and  bark. 
Bubicola,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Blackberry  stalks, 
visoosum,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Putrid  wood. 
Martianum,  B.  &  0. — ^Up.    Putrid  wood. 
moUe,  R  &  C— Low.    Putrid  wood, 
oohraoeum,  Pr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood. 
Beriale,Pr.»— Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  wood. 
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querdnaiUy  Pere.— Mid.  and  Up.    Bark  of  Gheetnat,  Ac. 
albido-camenm,  (Schw.) — CJommon.    Carious  wood, 
dnerenm,  Fr.— Common.    Bark  of  limbe. 
Bcutellattim,  B.  &  0. — Oommon.    Bark  of  limbs, 
incamatum,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
polygonium,  Pera. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  limbs, 
corrugatum,  Fr.— Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
Sambuci,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Elder, 
episphfflria,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)  On  wood  and  Hypox: 
Btigma. 
GuBpmu  Spathularia,  Fr.— Common.    Pine  wood. 

eleganB,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Up,    Trunks  and  logs. 
Ctphblla  lacera,  Fr. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    On  vegetable  matter. 
Filicicola,  B.  Jk  0. — ^Low.    Stem  of  Ferns. 
Capula,  Fr, — Common.    Stems  of  herbs, 
fulva,  B.  &  R. — Common.    Branches  of  Alder. 
SpABAseis  orispaj  Fr. — ^Up.    Earth. 

laminoeaj  Fr. — Low.    Oak  log. 
spathulata,  ¥t. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 

Clayabia  (L  Bamaria.) 

Jl(way  Fr. — ^Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
Botrj/tiSj  Pers. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
foftigiata^  L, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  places. 
m/uscoideSj  L. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  places. 
tetragona^  Schw, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woods. 
cristataj  Holmsk. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Damp  woods* 
ruffoaay  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  woodSy 
fUUgi/nea^  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Shady  woods. 
macropus^  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth. 
eubtiiiSf  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Shaded  ^banksv 
pycridatGy  Pert. — Common.    Botten  wood. 
avrea^  Bchseff. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
farmoeay  Pers.— Common.    Earth  in  woods, 
abietina,  Schum. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Ligneous  Earth, 
leuootephra,  K  &  C.-^Mid.'  (Schw.)     Among  rotting 

leaves, 
grisea,  Peis.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
gracilis,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Shady  banks. 
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stricta,  Pors^-^Oommon.    Wood  and  earth* 
byBBifieda,  Pew*— Mid,  (8chw.)    Botting^eaye^ 

(JJL  Synooryne.) 

inaBqualis,  Fr. — Oomraon,    Damp  woods, 
ftisifonnis,  Sow, — Common.    Fields  and  woods. 
argiUacea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fields  and  woods, 
vermiculata,  Scop. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  fields^ 
fragilis,  Holmsk. — Common,    Earth  in  woods, 
tenacella,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods, 
ftimosa.  Pers, — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods. 

(Ill,    KoLOCOEYNK.) 

pistillaris,  L. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Shady  woods, 
ligula,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  shrubs, 
contorta,  Fr. — Up,    On  sticks, 
falcata,  Pors, — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Mossy  places, 
vemalis,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Naked  earth, 
mncida,  Pers. — Common.     Damp  rotting  wood, 
acuta,  Sow, — Low.     Mossy  banks. 

?  trichomorpha,  Schw. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Dead  Com  stalks. 
Cai,ockra  viRcosa,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
palmata,  Fr. — Common,     Carious  wood. 
furcAta,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks, 
cornea,  Fr. — ^Common.     Bark  and  wood, 
pilipes,  Scliw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 
Cbinula  paradoxa,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     On  Oak  leaves^ 
TYPiirLA  tonnissima,  M.  A.  C. — Ix)w.     Rotting  loaves. 

Orevillei,  Fr. — Low.  Fruit  and  leafstalks  of  Sweet  Guiu. 
gyrans,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.")    Steins  of  herbs, 
mucosa,  B.  &  C. — Low*     Stems  of  herl)s. 
PiSTwxAKiA  Musci<5ola,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    On  Mosses, 
rosclla,  Fr. — Low.     Rotting  leaves, 
elegans,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  twigs  of  Snow  Ball, 
micans,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  herbs, 
ovata,  Fr. — MiA  (Schw.)    Dead  loaves. 
Tkvbiklla  fuliacoa,  Pers*— Common.    Trunks,  logs,  &c. 
Burantia,  Schwl — Common,    Trunks,  logs,  &o. 
lut^cons,  Ft. — Common.    Trunks,  logs,  <fec. 
vesicaria,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Sterns  of  planti*. 
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me^ent&rica^  Betz.-vGomnioiL    On  bark, 
intnmescena,  Sm, — Common.    Wood  and  limbs, 
albida,  Huds. — Common.    Wood  and  limbs, 
virens,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Dc^wood  limb^ 
enata,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Oak  limbs, 
sarcoides,  With. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  and  branches, 
parasitica,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  On  Lentinus  tigrinns. 
CoBTNB  gyrocephala,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Wet  rotten  wood. 
ExmiA  AnriciilarJudfiB,  Fr. — Common.    Trunks, 
anriformis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood- 
recisa,  Fr. — Low.    Fallen  limlis. 
pedunculata,  R  &  C. — ^Low.     Pine  wood, 
glandulosa,  Fr. — Common.    Limbs  and  sticks, 
crenata,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  limbs. 
NiKMATELiA  euccphala,  Fr.-— Mid.  and  Up.    Fallen  limbs. 

nucleata,iFr. — Common.    Fallen  limbs. 
Dagbthyoes  fragiformis,    Nees. — ^Mid.    (Schw.)     On  Ilypoxylon 
stigma, 
moriformis,  Fr. — Low.    Wood  and  bark, 
violaceus,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Branch  of  Apple  tree, 
stillatus,  Fr. — Common.    Pine  wood, 
tortus.  Fr. — Common.    Pine  wood, 
doliquescens,  Dub3\ — ^Up.    Dead  limbs, 
lacrymalie,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
involutus,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  wood, 
pellucidus,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood. 
Syring8D,  Fr. — Low,  and  Mid.  Dead  bark  of  Lilac, 
cpiphyllus,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaf  of  Galium. 
Htmknula  PhytolaccJB,  B.  &  (\ — Mid.  Dead  stem  of  Poke  weed. 
AoYRiuM  nigricans,  Fr.  ? — Low,     Dry  wood. 
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II.  GASTEROMYCETEB. 


Oauloglossuh  transrersalei  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Earth  in  damp 

woods. 
HTDKANonjM  B&yenelii,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Swampy  ground, 
Rhizopooon  luteolu8,  Tul.— Mid.    Swampy  ground. 

rubescens,  Tul. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Swampy  ground. 
Mblanooaster  rubescens,  Tul. — Up.    Swampy  ground. 
Phallus  duplicatus,  Boec. — Common.    Earth  in  Pine  woods, 
indufliatus,  Vent. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
impudicus,  L. — ^Mid.     Earth, 
rubicundus,  Fr. — ^Low.  *  Earth. 
CoRYNrtEs  brevis,  R  &  0. — Low.  and  Mid   Fields  and  Oardens. 
Clathbus  colnmnatus,  Bosc. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Sandy  woods. 
TuLosTOMA  fimbriatum,  Fr. — Common.    In  light  soils. 

mammosura,  Fr. — Common.     In  ligneous  earth, 
Lyoopbedon  Bovistay  L. — Common.    Grassy  land. 

candidum,  Schw.— Mid,  (Schw.)    Grassy  woods, 
coelatum,  Bull— *Low.  and  Mid.    Earth  and  stumps, 
pusillum,  Batsch. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Loose  soil, 
acuminatum,  B.  &  C — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  Mosses* 
gemmatum,  Batsch. — Common.    Woods  and  fields, 
pyriforme,  Schsdff. — Common.  Earth  and  rotten  logs. 
BovisTA  nigreaoensy  Pers.— Common.    Grassy  fields, 
pltmbeay  Pers.— Common.    Grassy  fields. 
cyathiformiSy  (Bosc.) — Common.    Fields  and  bankd. 
Gbastrr  fomicatus,  Fr. — Common.    Earth  in  woods, 
minimus,  Schw. — Common.    Earth  in  woods. 
limbatuSy  Fr. — Up.    Woods, 
fimbriatus,  Fr. — ^Low.    Sandy  woods, 
saccatus,  Fr. — Common.    Earth, 
rufescens,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Hill-sides, 
hygrometricus,  Pers. — Common.    Earth, 
fibrillosus,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Naked  Earth. 
SoLRBODERMA  Gcastcr,  Fr. — Common.    Clayey  banks, 
vulgare,  Fr. — ^Common,    Earth. 
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Texense,  Berk.-^Low.    Sandy  woods. 
BoviBta,  Fr*— Low.    Sandy  woodfi, 
Lycoperdioides,  Schw. — ^Mid.    (Scliw,)     Logs  and 
ligneons  earth. 
PoLYSAoouM  Pisooarpium,  Fr. — Low.    Base  of  stumps,  &c 
Abaoiinion  album,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid-    Eartli. 
MiTBEMYCES  lutesceus,  Schw. — Common.    Damp  woods, 
einnabarinum,  Schw.  ? — ^Low.    Damp  woods. 
Ravenelii,  Berk. — Up.    Earth. 
Lyoogala  epidendrum,  L. — Common.    Rotten  wood. 
REnouLAEiA  umbrina,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Eotten  trunks, 
atra,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  wood. 
Muscomm,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Mosses. 
Aethalium  septicnm,  Fr. — Common.    On  wood,  stumps,  &c. 

Ferrincola,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  a  piece  of  iron. 
DiDERMA  stellare,  Pers. — ^Low.    Pine  wood- 

floriforme,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
globoeum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves. 
diflEbrme,  Sommerf. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Stems  of  Irish  Potato, 
testaceum,  Pers. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Dead  stems  of  plants, 
contextum,  Pers. — ^Mid.;  (Schw.)    Dead  stems  of  plants, 
reticulatum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  leaves. 
Lbooabpus  vemicosus,  Lk. — ^Mid.  and  Up.  Dead  leaves,  sticks;  &c, 
Didymium  Clavus,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Rotting  leaves, 
furftiraceum,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  wood, 
rufipes,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
tigrinum,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  wood, 
squamulosum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)-    Fallen  leaves, 
farinaceum,  Schrad. — Low.    Fallen  leaves, 
pusillum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Rotting  stem  of  herb, 
xanthopus,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  leaves,  stems,  &c. 
chrysosepton,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Rotting  leaves. 
Ravenelii,  B.  &  C. — ^Up.  (Rav.)    Rotten  wood, 
spumarioides,  Fr. — ^Mid.    and    Up..    Rotting  leaves, 

Moss,  &C. 
luteo-griseum,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.  ^  Living  leaves 

of  Gonolobus,  &c. 
polyoephalumi  6cbw«— Low*  and  Mid    Tronkfli  sticks, 
.  leaves,  &o, 
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Cui'tkii,  Berk. — ^Low.    Living  gras)6  aiid  leaves. 

luegaloBpermum,  B.  &  C— Low.    Dead  leaves. 

Physaroides,  Fr.— Low,    Baik  of  tninkB. 

cinereum,  Fr.— Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  trunks. 

torrigenum,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Naked  dayey  soil. 
P11Y6A11UM  nutans,  Pere. — Common.    On  dead  wood. 

aureum,  Pere.— Common.    On  dead  wood. 

sulphureum,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Scbw.)    Dead  leaves. 

columbinum,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunk  of  Birch. 

cupriceps,  B.  &  R. — Low.    Sotten  Pine  wood. 

hyalinum,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  trunks. 

Licea,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  wood. 

album,  Fr. — Low.    Fallen  leaves. 

decipiens,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Oak  trunk. 

confluens,  Pere. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Stumps. 

elegans,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  and  plants. 

eflfusum,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  tan-bark. 
Angioetoium  sinuosum,  Grev. — Common.    Leaves,  stems,  Ac. 
GsATERiuM  pedunculatum,  Trent. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Leaves,  stems,  Ae« 
leucocephalum,  Dittm. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Bits  of  wood, 
globosum,  Fr. — Low.    Com  stalks. 
DiAOHBA  elegans,  Fr. — Common.    Leaves,  stems,  grass,  &c. 
Snaioirrns  fusca,  Both. — Conmion.     Wood,  leaves,  Moss,  &c 

ferruginea,  Ehrb. — Common.    Carious  wood. 

tjphoides,  D.  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Wood  and  sticks. 

oblonga,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  trunks. 

ovata,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  vood. 

obtusata,  Fr, — Common.     Dead  wood. 

tenerrima,  M.  A.  C. — ^Low.    Dead  stems. 

papillata,  Pere. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 

Physaroides,  A.  &  S. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Birch  trunk. 
ENERTHKNBaiA  clegaus,  Bowm. — Low.    Old  roof  of  shed. 
DiOTYDiuM  umbilicatum,  Sclirad. — Common.    Pine  wood* 

microcarpum,  Schrad. — Common.    Carious  wood. 

venoeum,  Schrad. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood. 
Qbibrabia.  macrocarpa,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  wood, 
argillacea,  Pere. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Botten  tnmk& 
purpurea,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
vulgaris,  Schrad.— |4id.  (Schw.)    Sotten  trunks^ 
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intricata,  Schrad — Common.    Carious  wood, 
tenella,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    OariouB  wood, 
minutiasima,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Sdiw.)    Carious  wood, 
microacopica,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Old  Pine  wood. 
Abotbia  punicea,  Pers. — Common.    Carious  wood, 
incamata,  Pers. — Common.    Carious  wood, 
cinerea,  Fl.  Dan. — Common.     Carious  wood, 
nutans,  Grev. — Common.     Carious  wood, 
pallida,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Carious  wood.   • 
umbrina,  Schum. — Common.     Carious  wood, 
ochroleuca,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
globosa,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Chestnut  burs. 
Tbichia  rubiformis,  Pers.— Mid,  and  Up.  Rotten  wood  and^Mosses. 
pyriformis,  Hoflfm. — Common.     Sticks  and  logs, 
serotina,  Schrad. — Common.    Carious  M^ood. 
fallax,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
clavata,  Pers. — Common.     Carious  wood, 
nigripes,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Carious  wood, 
turbinata,  With. — Common.     Wood  and  sticks, 
chrysosperma,  T>.  0. — Common.    Eotten  wood, 
varia,  Pers. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  trunks  and  logs, 
serpula,  Pers, — ^Common.    Dead  herbs,  sticks,  &c. 
Lachnobolus  cribrosus,  Fr. — ^Mid.     On  logs. 

cinereus,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stems. 
Pbbichana  populina,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  trees. 

marginata,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  trees, 
vermicnlaris,  Fr.  (Sum.  Veg.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of 

trees, 
luteo-valve,  Fr.  (Sum.  Veg.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Dead  stems. 
LicEA  cylindrica,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.    Rotten  wood. 

fragiformis,  Nees, — Common.    Wood,  Moss,  &c 
Btipitata,  B.  &  R — Low.  and  Up.     Sticks  and  logs, 
variabilis,  Schrad. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Trunks. 
Tbichobebma  viride,  Pers.— Common.    Bark  and  wood. 
Pybentom  terresti^e,  Tode. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Among  putrid  Lichens. 
Mtbothbgiuk  roridum,  Tode. — Low.    Decaying  leaves,  &c, 

Verrucaria,  Dittm. — ^Low.    Putrescent  seeds  of  Wa- 
termelon. 
Htfhxlia  teitestris,  Fr.-^Mid*  (Schw.)    Shaded  earth. 
18 
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NiDULABiA  pnlvinata,  Schw* — Common.    On  rotten  wood. 
Ctathub  striatns,  Hoffm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Earth. 

campanulatue,  Fr. — Common.    Woody  matter. 

Crucibulura,  Pers, — Common.    Wood  and  bark. 
Sph^bobolus  stellatus,  Tode. — Common.   Wet  or  canons  wood. 
Thelebolus  stercorens^  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  manure. 
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MiCBOTHTBiuM  Snulacifl,  DcNot. — Common.    Branches  of  Bamboo. 
Leptostboma  caricinnm,  Fr. — Common.    Leaves  of  Carex. 

Spire©,  Fr.— Low.    Leaves  of  Paspalnm. 

litigiosum,  Desm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Stems  of  Pteris. 

vulgare,  Fr. — Common,     Stems  of  plants; 

Spheerioides,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.).  Stems  of  plants. 

Act8B86,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  ^Battle  Top. 

Scandentium,  Sdiw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Shoots  of  Amphi- 
carpsBa. 

Donacis,  Schw.— Mid.    (Schw.)     Stalks  of  Anmdo 
donax. 
Phoha  miseram^  B.  <&  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Bose  bushes. 

erumpens,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  Bamboo, 
decorticans,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Branchlets  of  Water  Oak. 
smilacinnm,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    On  S.  lanrifolia 
pallens,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  branches  of  Grape  vine. 
Radula,  B.  &  Br. — Low.    Twigs  of  Apple  uid  Sycamore, 
mixtum,  B.  &  C— Low.    Branches  of  Tulip  Tree. 
Syringfle,  B,  &  C. — ^Ix)W.    Branches  of  Lilac 
mamillanum,  B.  &  C— Low.    Leaf  stalks  of  Sweet  Bay* 
lon^pes,  B.  &  C.— Mid.    Cedar  twigs, 
subconnata^  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stalks  of  Oossypinmt 
Cncurbitacearum,  (Fr.) — Common*     On  dry  Cucurbita. 
Horticola,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Bean  pods. 
CimicifugsB,  B.  &  C— Mid.  and  Up.    Stems  of  Battle  Top. 
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Glandicola,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Old  White  Oak  Acorns, 
complanata,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw,)    Stems  of  herbs, 
navicuiaris,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  herbs, 
aterrimum,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Old  Com  stalks. 
Uvicola,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Rotting  grapes. 
Cacti,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  C.  triangularis. , 
soriatum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  C.  triangularis, 
cucm-bitale,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Seeds  of  Watermelon. 
Citrolli,  B.  &  C— Low,    Seeds  of  Watermelon. 
Peponis,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Seeds  of  Pumpkin, 
cinctum,  B.  &  0. — Low,    Dying  leaves  of  Elm. 
maonlaecola,  B.  &  G. — Mid«    Leaves  of  Hedera. 
concentricum,  Desm. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Yucca, 
campylosporom,  B.  &  0. — Low.  Leaves  of  Panicum. 
Filum,  Fr. — Common.    Grass  leaves,  &c. 
Poarum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  P.  hirsuta. 
aridum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Cyrilla. 
Andromedae,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  A,  axillaris. 
Apiospobium  stilbosporoideum,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  limbs. 
Ohyptospobium  filicinum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Stem  of  Ferns. 

Novaeboracense,  B.  &  0. — ^Mts.  ^  Bark  of  Abies. 
SPiEBONEMA  subulatum,  Fr.— Mid.    Eotting  Agarics. 

rufum,  Fr.— Low.    Bark  of  Magnolia  glauca. 

epigloium,  B.  &  C — ^Low.  and  tip.  On  Tremella. 

Spina,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Branches  of  Fraxinus. 

aciculare,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 

Acrospermmn,  Fr.— ^Mid.  (Sdiw.)    On  fire  wood. 

macrosporum,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Branches  of  Robinia. 

Ampelopsidis,  B.  k  C. — ^Mts.    Branches  of  A.  quin- 
quefolia. 

penicillatum,  B.  &  C. — Low.   Eotting  wood  and  bark. 

ventricosum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  trunks. 

cylindricum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  herbs. 

conicum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 

hemisphericnm,  Fr, — Mid.  (Schw.)    Willpw  wood. 

fchiiiatam,  B.  &  C. — ^Mts.    Petiole  discs  of  Bhododen- 
dron» 

tcoUapsum,  B.  A  C— Low.   tad  Mid.    Leaves    of 
PyruB. 
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nitiduin,  B.  &  0. — Mid.    Dead  twigs  of  Kt^nndo. 
radulum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Brandies  of  Maple. 
Hypocenia  obtiisa,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.  Branches  of  l^aple. 
AposPHwfiRiA  aonta.  Berk. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Steins  of  herbs, 
Cesatia  tnrbinata,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  Branches  of  Kerria,  Persica,  Ac, 
AcRosPEBMUM  compressum,  Tode. — Low.    Stem  of  herbs. 

foliicolum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Various  dead  leaves, 
viridulum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Stem  of  herb. 
Diploma  vulgaris,  Fr. — Common.     On  dead  branchlets. 
Viticola,  Desm. — Low.    On  Grape  vines., 
quisquiliarum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dried  fibrillose  roots, 
pyrenophora,  (Fr.) — Low.    Branches  of  Apple  tree, 
dispersa,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branches  of  ^milax. 
tephrospora,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Branches  of  Mag^ 

nolia. 
Pericarpii,    B.    &    0. — Low.    and    Mid.      Husks  of 

Hickory. 
Mori,  Berk. — Mid.     Branchlets  of  Mulberry, 
megalospora,  B.  &  C. — ^Low,    Cones  of  Pinus  taeda. 
ZesB,  Lev. — Common.     Old  Corn-stalks. 
Buxi,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  Box  leaves. 
Visci,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.     Dead  Misletoe. 
Hendersonia  variabilis,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  leaves  of  Oak. 

prominula,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Dead  leaves  of  Apple 

tree. 
Curtisii,  Berk. — Low.    Dead  leaves  of  Narcissus, 
effusa,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Dead  leaves  of  Aristida 

stricta. 
nobilis,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.     Wood  of  Hickory  branches, 
hyalopus,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Branches  of  Bhus  copal> 

Una. 
pubens,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Robinia. 
pauciseptata,  B»  &  C. — ^Low.    Naked  limbs  of  La- 
gerstrsBmia. 
SpHiBROPsis  .pulchella,  B.  A  C. — Com.  Branches  of  Bhus  oopallioa. 
fasiger,  B.  &  £). — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Wistaria, 
globosai  B.  &  0. — Mts.    Branches  of  Crataegus, 
hederaephila,  B.  &  0. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Hedera. 
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Pennsylvanica,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Fraxiiius. 
cellnloea,^.  &  C— Low.   -Branches  of  Picus. 
CeltidiB,  M.  A.  C— Mid.    Galls  of  Celtis. 
iinpressa,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Branches  of  Morns. 
Oomi,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Branches  of  0.  florida.  • 
Smilacis,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Branches  of  Smilax. 
Malicola,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dry  wood  of  Apple  tree, 
insignis,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Old  Acorns. 
cauHncola,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Stem  of  herb, 
coriarum,  B.  k  C— Mid.    Old  leather. 
OallsB,  B.  4  C. — Corani(m.    Oak  ga'lls. 
CandoUei,  B.  &  Br. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Box 
seminalis,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Dried  seeds  of  Watennelon. 
Rhoidis,  B.  &  0. — Low.  and  Mid.  ?    Leaves  of  Rhus 
copallina. 
Vermcularia  Dematium,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  stems. 

Liliaceorum,   Schw. — Low.    and    Mid.    Liliaceous 

stems. 
acuminata,  Schw. — Low.    Dead  Iris. 
Graminum,  Lib. — Low.    Culm  of  Zea. 
punctans,  Schw. — Low.    Leaves  of  Andropogon. 
carbon  acea,   B.   &  C. — Low.      Leaves  of  Magnol. 

grandiflora. 
thecicola,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Capsules  of  Dicra- 
num. 
DisooBiA  Artocreas,  Fr. — Common.  On  dead  leaves  and  old  Aconis. 
clypeata,  Not. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  dead  leaves, 
rugulosa,  B.  &  C, — Up.    Hickory  leaves, 
nitidissima,  B.  &  C.~Low.    Red-bay  leaves, 
ocellata,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Magnol.  grandiflora. 
Sbptobia  Graminum,  Desm. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Panicum. 

Plantaginicola,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  P.  lanceolata. 
Violae,  Desm. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Violets. 
Magnolise,  B.  &  C. — ^T/)w.    Leaves  of  M.  glauca. 
Liriodendri,  B.  <k  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Tulip  Tree. 
SpecularisB,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Leaves  of  S.  perfoliata. 
ocellata,  B.  k  O. — Low.    Fallen  leaves. 
Dolichos,  B.  A  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Cow  Pea. 
Rubi,  B.  k  C. — ^Common.    Leaves  of  Blackberry. 
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Vitis,  B.  &  C. — Common.  Leaves  of  Grape  and  Creeper. 
Oenotlierae,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Leayes  of  O.  einuata. 
nigricans,  Schw. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Leaves  of  Cliestnut. 
maculans^  B.  &,  C, — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Poet  Oak. 
^    r^cta,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  leaves. 

fructicola,  B.  &  C. — ^Ix)w.     014  fruit  of  Paseiflora  and 

Mains. 
Phlyctaenoides,  B.  k  C. — Mid.    In  Datura, 
satumina,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.*  (Schw,)    On  stems, 
breviuscula,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  Branches  of  Robinia. 
decipiensj  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branches  of  Lonicera. 
Pestalozzu  concentricay  B.  £  B. — Mid.  and  Up.  Leaves  of  Mains 
and  CratflBgns. 
Guepini,  Besm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Sassa- 
fras, Ac 
grandis,  B.  k  C. — Up.    Leaves  of  Smilax. 
Pezizoides,  Not. — Mid.    Leaves  of  Vitis. 
hysteriiformis,  R  k  C. — Common.  Leaves  of  Quercus 

nigra,  4c. 
stictica,  B.  k  C. — Low,    Leaves  of  Platanus. 
funerea,  Desm. — ^Low.      Branches  of  Cupressns  thj- 

oides. 
torulosa,  B.  k  C— Mid.    Old  seeds  of  Watermelon. 
AsTEROMA  Bobergei,  Desm. — Low.    Inside  of  dead  stems, 
vemicosa,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stems. 
Ilimantia,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stems, 
elegans,  (Scliw.)— Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stents  of  Phyto- 
lacca. 
Crustacea,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Scliw.)    Dead  stems  of  Phy- 
tolacca, 
inelegans,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stems  of  Phy- 
tolacca. 
Irapatientis,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    De^  stems  of  L 

fulva. 
lineola,  (Scliw.) — ^Mid.  (Sch^.)    Dead  stems  of  LiliaceL 
Bosse,  Lib. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Rosa, 
geographica,  Fr. — ^Low,    Leaves  of  Bosa. 
Xanthii,  Fr.— Mid,  (SchvO    I^a^w  of  X,  atmmariam. 
Diospyri,  (Schw.) — ^Mid*  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Persimon. 
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Panici,  (Scliw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw,)  Leaves  of  Panicum. 
Melanoonium  Dothidea,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  Mulberry. . 

cinctnin,  B.  k  C. — Up.    Bark  of  Chestnut  limbs. 
spheBroideum,  Lk. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Birch, 
sphflBrospermum,  Lk. — Mid.  (Schw.)  On  Eeed  stems. 
DiscfiLLA  MagnolisB,  B.  k  C. — ^Up.    Bark  of  limbs  of  M.  cordata. 
DroYMospoBiUM  elevatum,  Lk. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Birch. 
Stuaobpora  magna,  Berki — Up.    Bark  of  Walnut, 
ovata,  Pers. — Common.    On  bark, 
macrospermtf,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Putrid  wood, 
tenuis,  B.  k  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Moms. 
Pinicola,  B.  k  C. — ^Low*    Fallen  Kne  leaves. 
AsTEBOSFOsinH  Hoffmaui,  Kze. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  limbs. 
CrnspoRA  rubescens,  Fr. — ^Up.    Bark  of  Pyrus  Americana, 
chrysosperma,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  limbs. 
Pinastri,  Fr. — ^Up.    Pine  leaves. 
Ailanthi,  B.  A*C. — Low.    Branches  of  Ailanthus. 
chlorogloea,  B.  k  C. — ^Up.    Branches  of  Comus  sericea. 
leucosperma,  Fr. — Common.    Branches  of  various  trees, 
kucophthalma,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Prunus  Caroli- 

niana. 
metasperma,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Betula. 
parva,  B.  &  C— Low.    Branches  of  Robinia. 
betulina,  Elirb.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Birch, 
laxa,  B.  k  C. — ^Low.    Bark  of  Calycanthus. 
hyalosperma,  Fr.— Mid.    Bark  of  Maple. 
PersicflB,  Schw. — Common.    Branchlets  of  Peach, 
sphaerocephala,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.    (Schw.)    Branchlets  of 
Hydrangea  or  Sassafras. 
Nemaspoka  crocea,  Pers. — Common.    Trunks  and  branches, 
erythrella,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branches  of  Rose, 
decipiens,  B.  &  R. — ^Up.  (Rav.)    On  limbs, 
Myxospostum  nitidum,  B.  k  C— Up.    Branches  of  Comus  alterai- 
folia. 
Musfl9,  R  k  C. — ^Low.    On  decaying  Bananas. 
CoBTKEim  compactum,  B.  k  Br. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Betula  nigra, 
pulvinatum,  Kze. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Hedera. 
Btaphyleae,  M.  A.  C. — Mid.    Branches  of  Staphylea. 
decipiens,  B*  k  C. — Up.    Branches  of  Castanea* 
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nnicolor,  M.  A.  C. — Mi<L    Bark  ot  Oedar. 
Bacteidium  flavum,  Kze. — MiA  (Schw.)  Carious  wood. 
?  ExoiPULA  Liliorum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Sehw.)    Stems  of  Liliam. 
DiNKMASPOBiDM  strigosuiB,  (Fr.) — Common.    Wood  and   sterna  of 
plants, 
hispidulum,  (Schrad.) — ^Mid.    (Schw.)    On   Sam- 
bucus.  • 
Seibidicm  inarticulatum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Branchlets  of   liqui- 

dambar. 
ToKtJLA  herbarum,  Pere. — Common.    Stems  of  herbs, 
antennata,  Pere, — Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  roofe, 
dissita,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Inside  of  Oak  log, 
DicTTosPORnjM  elegans,  Cda. — Low.    Branch  of  Magnolia  glauca. 
Helioomyces  aureus,  Cda. — Low.    Wood  of  Pine  and  Cedar. 
Septonema  spilomeum,  Berk. — Common.     On  rails,  boards,  Ac. 
cespitosum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.     Leaves  of  Liriodendron. 
circinatum,  B,  &  0. — Low.    Leaves  of  Liriodendron. 
obscunim,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Wet  Pine  wood, 
dendryphioides,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Wet  Pine  wood, 
multiplex,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Wood  of  Nyssa  and  Querciis. 
breviusculum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Livipg  trunk  of  Acer. 
Spobidesmium  concinnum,  Berk. — Common.    Carious  wood. 

fusus,  B.  &  C. — Up.    Branch  of  Magnol.  acuminata, 
adscendens,  Berk. — Low.    Hotting  wood  and  bark, 
Vaccinii,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Wood  of  Vaccinium; 
epiphyllum,  B.  &  0. — ^Up.  Living  leaves  of  Castanea. 
Curvatum,  B.  &  C. — Common.     Living   leaves  of 

Cratcegus. 
Asteriscus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Living  leaves  of  Pyo- 

nanthemum. 
maculare,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Living  leaves  of  Magnol, 

glauca. 
acinosum,  B^  &  0. — ^Low.    Carious  Oak  wood, 
stygium,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Carious  Oak  wood, 
atrum,  Lk. — Mid.    Branches  of  Hedera. 
compactum,     .  &  0. — Common.    Carious  wood, 
nigrum.  Berk. — Up.  (Rav.)    Carious  wood, 
compositum,  B.  &  R— Up.   (Rav.)    On  rails  and 
wood. 
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Lepnuria)  Berk. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Old  rails  and  wood, 
melanopiun,  B.  &  Br. — ^Up.    Old  rails  and  wood, 
chartaniin,  B.  &  G. — Mid.    Damp  paper. 
ComoTHEoiuH  Jnglandis,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  Walnut. 
SpiLociBA  Pomi,  Fr. — Common.    Skin  of  Apples. 
Gymnospobium  fulvum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Putrid  wood. 

ZesB,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  Com  stalks. 
Areqma  speciofium^  Fr. — ^Mts.    Branches  of  Rose  bush. 

mncronatum,  (Pers.) — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Leaves  of  Rose. 
PuociNiA  Silphii,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Silphium. 
AmorphsB,  M.  A.  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Amorpha. 
Myrrhis,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Osmorhiza. 
Circese,  Pers. — Mid.  and  Up.    Leaves  of  Circeea. 
microsperma,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Leaves  of  Lobelia  puberula. 
aculeata,  Schw. — Common.    Leaves  of  Podophyllum. 
Helianthi,  Schw. — Common.    Leaves  of  Hellanthus. 
VerbesinsB,  Schw, — Common.    Leaves  of  Verbesina. 
Heliopsidis,  Schw. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Heliopsis 

and  Vemonia. 
Xanthii,  Schw. — Common,     Leaves  of  Xanthium  and 

Ambrosia. 
Centaure»,  D.  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  of  Conodinium. 
Menthse,  Pers. — Common.    Leaves  of  Labiate. 
Smilacis,  Schw. — Common.    Leaves  of  Smilax. 
Galii,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Galium, 
solida,  Schw. — Mid,  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Anemone. 
Polygonorum,  Schlecht. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Polygonum, 
bullata,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stem  of  herbs. 
Pruni,  D.  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Prunus. 
Graminis,  D.  C.   (Rust.) — Common.    Leaves  and  culms 

of  Grasses. 
Arundmariffi,  Schw. — Low.    Leaves  of  Reed. 
Btriola,  Strauss. — Common.    Leaves  of  Gram :  and  Cyp. 
Caricis,  D.  C. — ^Leaves  of  Sedge  Grass. 
Gymnospobangium  Juniperi,  Lk. — Common.    Branches  of  Cedar. 
PoDBOMA  macropus,  Schw.  (Cedar  Balls.) — Common.  Branches  of 
Cedar. 
Juniperi,  Lk. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Cedar. 
Ueedo  Rubigo,  D.  C.  (Rust.)— Com.  Leaves  and  stems  of  Grasses. 
16 
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caricina,  1).  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leavee  of  Carex. 
linearis,  Pers. — Common.    Leaves  of  Triticmn,  Ac. 
AzalesB,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.   Leaves  of  Honeysuckle. 
IlydrangesB,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  H.  arborescens. 
Pninastri,  D.  0. — ^Low.    Loaves  of  Per&ica. 
epitea,  Kjze. — Common.    Leaves  of  Willows. 
Vaociniorum,  Johnst — Low.    Leaves  of  V.  hirtellmn. 
Toxicodendri,  B.  &  B.-— Mid.     Branches  and  petioles  of 

Toxicodendron. 
Helianthi,  Schw. — Common.     Leaves  of   llelianthus  and 

Vemonia. 
Terebinthinaceaj,  Schw. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Silph : 

terebinth : 
Ipomocoe,  Schw.— *Low*  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Ipomoea. 
Campaniilarum,  Lk. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Specularia, 
Onagranim,  Lk. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Circsea. 
Ilydrocotyles,  Lk. — Low.     Leaves  of  Ilydrocotyle. 
Smilacis,  Scliw* — Common.     Leaves  of  Smilax. 
Polygonorum,|D.  0. — Low.  and  Mid.  Leaves  of  Polygonmn. 
Solidaginis,  Schw* — Common.    Leaves  of  Aster,  Solida- 

go,  &c. 
Potentillee,  D.  C. — Common.     Leaves  of  Pot^atilla  and 

Agrimonia. 
lluborum,  D*  C— Common*    Leaves  of  Rubus. 
Inrainata,  (Schw.) — ^Oommon.    Leaves  of  Bubus. 
effusa,  Strauss.— Conunon.  Branches  and  petioles  of  Bosa. 
Elephantopodis,  Schw«— ^Com,    Leaves  of  Elephantopus. 
Labiatartim,  D«  C*^^Common*    Leaves  of  Labiatee. 
Ilyptidis,  M«  A.  C«— ^Low.     Stem  and  leaves  of  Hyptis. 
punctosum,  Lk.-— Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Euphorbia. 
Leguminosanmi,  Lk.—Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Faba. 
IleuchersB,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)   Leaves  of  H.  Americana. 
Ari-Yirginici,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Arum* 
tTEOMTCEs  appendiculosa,  Lev. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)     Leaves  of  Pisum 
and  Phaseolus. 

apiculosa,  Lev. — ^Oonmion.   Leaves  of  Euphorbia,  Ac. 

solida,  B.  &  C, — Low.  and  Mid*    Leaves  of  Desmodinmt 

Phaseoli,  (Strauss.)— Common.  Leaves  of  PhUseolus,  Ac^ 
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Lespedezaa-violaceae,  (Schw.) — Common.     Leaves  of  L. 

violacea. 
Lespedeza-procumbentis,  (Schw.) — Common.    Leaves  of 

L.  procumbens. 
Spermacoces,  (Schw.) — Common.    Stem  and  leaves  of  S. 

diodina. 
Hyperici,  (Schw.) — Mid.  and  Up.  Leaves  of  Hypericum. 
P&EOLARiA  brevipes,  B.  &  R. — Common.      Leaves    of   Toxico- 
dendron. 
Kavenblu  glanduliformis,  B.  &  C. — Ix)w.  and  Mid.    Loaves  of 

Tephrosia. 
UsTiLAoo  segetnm,  Pers.  (Smut.) — Common.  In  heads  of  Oats,  &c. 
foetens,  B.  &  C.  (Stinking  Smut.) — Mid.     In  heads  of 

Wheat. 
Zeffi,  Sdiw.  (Com  Smut) — Common.    Ears  of  Corn, 
spermophorus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Flowers  of  Poa  mcgas- 

tachya. 
Montagnei,  Tul, — ^Low. — Seeds  of  Ehyncliospora. 
Junci,  Schw. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Seed  of  Juncus. 
Urceolomm,  (D.  C.)— -Mid.  and  Up.    Seeds  of  Carex. 
utriculosa,  (Nees.) — Common.     Seeds  of  Polygonum, 
hypodites,  Fr. — Low.     Culms  of  Arundinaria. 
Il(E3TELiA  lacerata,  (Sow.) — Common.     Loaves  of  Crataegus,  &c. 
cancellata,  (Jacq.) — Common.   Leaves  of  Ai)ple  trees. 
Fraxini,  (Schw.)— Mid.  and  Low.     Leaves  of  Fraxinus. 
AEcronjM  Cimicifugae,  Schw. — ^Mid.  &  Up.     Leaves  of  Cimicifuga. 
Podophylli,  Schw. — Common.  leaves  of  P.  peltatum. 
Ilibisci,  Schw.— Up.    Leaves  of  II.  Mosclicutos. 
Penstemonis,  Schw, — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Penstemon. 
Ari,  Berk. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  A.  triphyllum. 
leucostictum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Lespcdeza. 
EuphorbisB-hypericifoliao,  Sz. — Low.  and  Mid.  Leaves  of 

E.  hypericifolia. 
Epilobii,  D,  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Ludwigia. 
Grossulariae,  D.  C. — Mts.    Leaves  of  Ribes. 
Compositarum,  Mart. — Common.    Leaves  of  Composita), 
Convolvuli,  Schw. — Low.    Leaves  of  Ipomoea. 
UyulariaB,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Uvular}^, 
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<  Dracontii,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Arum  Dra- 

contium. 
t:    Rumicis,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw;)    On  Eumices. 

LysimachisB,  Schlect.— Mid.    (Schw.)     Leaves  of  Lj-si- 

machia. 
Apocyni,  Schw. — Mid.   (Schw,)    Leaves  of  Apocynum. 
Astenun,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Aster. 
Helianthi-mollis,  Schw. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)     Leaves  of  H. 

mollis. 
Clematitis,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  C.  Vir- 

ginica. 
Ranunculacearum,  D.  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Ra- 

nancnli. 
Geranii,  D.  C. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)  Leaves  of  Geranium. 
Impatientis,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Leaves  of  Impatiens. 
Hyperici-frondosi,  Schw. — ^Mid.    (Schw.)    Leaves  of  II. 

frondosum. 
Viol®,  D.  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    .Leaves  of  Violae. 
UrticflB,  D.  C— Mid.   (Schw.)      Leaves  of  Urtica  and 

Cynoglossum. 
Sambuci,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Leaves  of  S.  Canadensis. 
Berberidis,  Pers. — Mid.   (Schw.)     Leaves  of  B.  Cana- 
densis, 
crassum,  D.  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  and  petiole  of  Berche- 

mia. 
Smilacis,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Smilax. 
Pebideemium  Pini,  Fr. — Common.    Leaves  and  bark  of  Pines. 
Ckonabttum  asclepiadeum,  Pr. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Comptonia. 
Cystopus  candidus,  Lev. — Common.    Leaves  of  Portnlacca,  Cap- 

sella,  &c. 
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IV,  HYPHOMYCETES. 


IsAsiA  farinosa,  Fr. — Low,  and  Mid.    Buried  clirysalids. 
Sphingiim,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Dead  MotliB  on  bushes. 
Aranearuin,  Schw. — Mid,  (Schw.)    Dead  spiders, 
nigripes,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Buried  chrysalids. 
carnea,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Bark  and  leaves  on  the  ground, 
epiphylla,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves, 
citrina,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Eotten  trunks, 
brachiata,  Schum. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  dead  Agarics, 
umbrina,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Eotten  wood  and  bark. 
Ceratium  Hydnoides,  A.  &  S. — Common.    Putrid  wood. 

Porioides,  A.  &  S. — ^Low.  and  Mid,    Pine  wood. 
Ptebula  plumosa,  Schw. — Low.   and  Mid.      Among  herbs  and 

shrubs. 
Dacrina  cinnabarina,  Nees. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Under  Walnut  bark. 
Stilbum  tomentosum,  Schrad. — Low.    On  Trichia  and  Arcyria. 
fimetarium,  Berk. — ^Low.     On  Babbit  dung, 
byssinum,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw,)    Putrid  Agarics, 
bulbosum,  Tode. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems, 
piliforme,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Chestnut  burs, 
lateritium,  Berk. — Common.     On  bark, 
cinereo-rubrum,  B.  &    C. — Low.      Cyrilla  and  Hibiscus 

Syriacus. 
cinnabarinum,  Mont. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Bark  of  Morus  and 

Vitis. 
carcinophthalum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  stems  of  Pasti- 

naca. 
leucocephalum,  B,  &  C. — ^Low.    Bark  of  Carya, 
Rhois,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Bark  of  Rhus, 
vulgare,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
gelatinosum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
rigidum,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Putrid  wood, 
turbinatum,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
fubicundum,  Tode.— Mid.  (Schw.)    B^ech  stumps. 
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Ateaotium  Fusisporium,  B.  &  0. — Tip.    Bark  of  Acer  Pennsylva- 

niciim. 
Grapiiium  expHcatum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.     Limbs  of  Qaercus  and 
Persica. 
clavispomm,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Living  Grape  loaves. 
IIyalopus  mucorinus,  B.  &  C. — Low.     On  excrement  of  birds, 
parasitans,  B.  &  C. — Low.     On  exolete  Hydnum. 
giiseus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Under  bark  of  Nyssa. 
Epiooccum  scabnim,  Cda. — Low.    Dried  root  of  Nyssa. 

neglectum,  Desm. — Low.    Tassels  of  Indian  Com. 
splisBrospermnm,  B.  &  C— Low.    Dead  leaves  of  Arun- 
dinaria. 
Illosporium  eoccinenm,  Fr. — Low.     On  bark  and  Lichens. 

persicinum,  Fr. — Low.    On  pine  palings, 
Stigmatella  anrantiaca,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Bai-k  and  wood  of  Ilibisc: 

Syriacus. 
FusARicM  roseuni,  Lk. — Common.    Dead  stems, 
lateritium,  Nees. — Low.  *Bark  of  trees, 
anrantiacum,  Cda. — Low.     On  putrid  Oucurbita. 
pallens,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Heads  of  Juncus. 
arcuatiim,  B.  &  C. — Low..    Bark  of  P.  Mains, 
sticticnm,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Dead  twigs  of  Persica. 
VoLUTELLA  ciliata,  Fr. — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Dejected  stems. 
Gl(eosi»orium  versicolor,  B.  &  C. — Low.    On  putrescent  Apples, 
Pcponis,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Putrescent  Muskmelon. 
CuEiROMYCES  stcUatus,  B.  &C. — Low.     On  Scirpus  Eriophorum. 
Tubercularia  granulata,  Pers. — Common.     On  bai-k. 

vulgaris,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bai'k  of  Ribes,  &e. 
minor,  Lk. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Limbs  of  Castanea. 
microsperma,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dejected  Pine  cones, 
dnbia,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid.     Bark  of  Rhus,  &c 
nigricans,  D.  C. — Mid.     Bark  of  Fraxinus,  &c 
persicina,  Dittm. — Low.     On  ITrcdo  luminata. 
Pachnocybe  subulata.  Berk. — Low.     On  bark. 

rosella,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Bark  of  Kobinia,  Melia,  &c. 
Sporocybe  calicioides,  Fr. — Common.     On  bark. 

Rhois,  B.  &  C— Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  Rhus. 
Persicse,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Persica,  and  Cerasus. 
Byssoides,  Fr. — Common.    Putrescent  stems  and  bark. 
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fasciculata,  (Schw.) — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Dead  Btems. 
^  bulbosa,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  stems. 
maculariB,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Dead  stems  and  wood, 
altemata,  Berk. — ^Mid.    Damp  paper. 
Oedehium  atrmn,  Cda. — I^w.    Branches  and  leaves. 
Myxotrichum  affine,  B.  cfe  C. — ^Low.    Culms  of  Arundinaria. 
AcmNOOLADiuM  Penicilliis,  Fr-r— Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Sassafras. 
Glenospoka  Curtisii,  B.   &  Desm. — Common.     Living  limbs  of 
Nyssa,  Quercus,  Ac. 
Melioloidcs,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.^and  Up.    Living  leaves 
of  Galax. 
IIelmintuosporium  Tiara,  B.  &  K. — Mts.  (Rav.)  Bai*k  of  tnmks. 

princeps,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  living  Quercus. 
macrocarpon,  Grev. — Com.  Bark  of  branches. 
corticalCj  Schw.^-Mid.  (Schw.)  Bark  of  Platanus 
obtusissimum,  B.  &  C. — Mid.  Bark  of  Fraxinus. 
arbuscula,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Ehus  copal- 

lina. 
caudatum,  B.  &  C. — Mts.     Bark  of  Castanea 

pumila. 
melanosporym,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  Bark  of  dejected 

limbs, 
siliquosum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Vitis  and 

Smilax. 
lanceolatum,  B.  &  (X — ^Low.    Bark  and  wood  of 

Comus  florida. 
fragillimum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  Branches  of  Smilax. 
rectum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Carious  wood. 
moUe,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  stems. 
Ravenelii,  M.  A.  0. — ^Low.    Spikes  of  Sporobo- 

lus  Indicus. 
nodosum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Spikes  of  Eleusine  In- 

dica. 
Petersii,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Smilax. 
PoDospoRttM  rigidum,  Schw.— Common.     On  Rhus  and  Ampe- 
lopsis. 
BriareiiB)  B.  &  C. — Low.    Oak  limbs, 
pi-eelongum,  B.  \&  C. — Low.     Branches  of  Vaccin : 
arboreum* 
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Mystbospobium  Bubigo,  B.  &  0. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    On, dead  Phyto- 
lacca and  Grasses. 
Stkmphylium  Fuligo,  B.  &  0. — Up.    Branch  of  Bhus  glabrum. 
Tbipobpobium  elegans,  Cda. — Low.    Putrescent  stems. 
Dbepakispoba  pannosa,  A  &  C. — ^Low.    Disk  of  carions  stump. 
Heucospobium  griseum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs  in  swamps, 
fuscum,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Under   pine  wood  in 
swamps. 
Helicoma  Berkeleii,  M.  A.  C. — Low.    Old  wood  and  bark. 
Cladotrichum  scypbophorum,  Cda. — Up.    Carious  wood. 
PoLYTHRiKCiUM  Trifolii,  Kzo, — Common.     Living  leaves  of  Tri- 

folium. 
Cladospobium  herbarum,  Lk. — Common.    Dead  leaves  and  stems, 
epiphyllum,  Nees. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves, 
apiculatum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  stems  of  Ileli- 

anthns. 
stenosponim,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Fallen  leaves  of  P. 

Mains, 
microspermum,  B.  &  C— Low.     Fallen  leaves  of 

Querc.  obtusifolia. 
personatnm,  B.  &  C— Low.    Leaves  of  Arachis  and 

Cassia, 
compactum,  R  &  C. — ^Low.  Leaves  of  Amndinaria. 
Bignoni»,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  L^imies  of  Bigno- 

nia  and  Catalpa. 
Fumago,  Lk. — Low.    Leaves  in  low  places. 
Maobospobium  Cheiranthi,  Fr. — Common.    On  dead  herbs. 

circinans,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Decayed  Cabbage  leaves, 
pinguedinis,  Berk. — Low.    Dead  stems, 
echinellum,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.     Leaves  of 

Platanus  and  Hex. 
antennaeforme,  B.  &  C — Mid.  and  Up.    Leaves  of 
Celtis. 
AsPEBOiLLUS  glaucus,  Lk. — Common.  On  various  decaying  matter, 
maadmus,  Lk.— Low.  Putrid  Polyporus  and  Boletus, 
alutaceus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Mouldy  Com. 
Curtisii,  Berk— Low.    and    Mid,      Carious    wood, 

bark,  &c. 
lx)seus,  Lk.— Low.  and  Mid.    Hen  dung. 
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crocatns,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Botting  squash, 
aurantiacus,  Berk. — ^Low.    Oarions  Pine  wood, 
pnlvinatus,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Hotting  sticks  and  herbs 
in  heaps* 
BoTEYns  Viticola,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Leaves  of  Grape. 

parasitica,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Cabbage  leaves* 
prasia,  R  &  C. — Low.    Carions  Oak  wood. 
pallida,~B.  &  C. — Low.    Dead  leaves  of  Amndinaria. 
lateritia,  Pr. — ^Mid.  and  Up,     Carious  wood, 
cinerea,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotting  Cucurbita.' 
Bassiana,  BaJs. — ^Low.    On  Silk  worms. 
Steeptothbix  atra,  B.  &  C. — Common.    On  limbs  of  Oak,  &c. 
Campsotrichum  circinatum,  B.  &  C.-hLow.    Fallen  leaves  of  Mag- 

nol:  grandifl. 
Menisposa  apicalis,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Carious  wood  in  swamps. 
YERnciLLiUM  pulvinatum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Bark  of  Acacia  Juli- 
brissin. 
rosellum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  leaves  of  Phora- 

dendron. 
stigmatellum,  B.  &  C. — Low.     "Rotting  Cucurbita 
verrucosa. 
Penicillium  crustaceum,  Fr. — Common.    On  fruit,  vinegar,  &c 
candidum,  Lk. — Mid.    On  Fungi, 
armeniacum.  Berk. — Mid.  Decaying  vegetable  matter. 
Dactylium  macrosporum,  Fr. — ^Low.    and  Mid.     Kotting  sticks, 
stems,  &c 
dendroides,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  On  Fungi. 
Spobodum  atropurpureum,  B.  &  C, — Low.    Dead  roots  of  Grass. 
EniNOTBiCHTJM  tcnellum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Rotten  Onion. 

fusiferum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Wood  in  wet  ground, 
ramosissimum,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Rotten  wood. 
Curtisii,  Berk. — Low.    Rotten  wood  in  swamps, 
armeniacum,    B.    &    C. — Low.      Rotting    Polyp* 

Schweinitzii. 
cucumeriuum,  B.  &  C — Low.      Dejected  culm  of 
Zea. 
Bpokoteicuum  sulfureum,  Grev. — Mid.  (Schw.)  In  fissures  of  wood, 
vitellinum,  Lk, — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  posts. 

17 
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virescens,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  bark. 
'{ sdraginoBum,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Sotten  log. 
OiDiuM  fructigenum,  Kze.— Oommon.    On  putxeacent  fruit. 
Monilioides,  Lk. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Grass, 
anreum,  Lk. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  Oak  leaves, 
simile,  Berk. — Common.    Putrid  wood, 
pulvinatum,  M.  A.  C. — Low.    Putrid  wood, 
citrinellum,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.     On  Peziza  alboviolascens. 
crustaceum,  B.  &  0. — Low.     On  old  curds. 
Triohothbcium  roseum,  Lk. — Qommon.    On  bark,  Fungi,  &c. 
FusmiuM  pyrinum,  Mont. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  Pear  leaves. 

?  Farina,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  bark. 
AsTEBOPnoRA  Agaricoides,  Cda. — Mid.  and  Up.    On  Nyctalis. 
SBPEDONitTM  chrysospermum,  Pr-— Oommon.    Putrescent  Boletus. 

armeniacum,  B.  &  0. — ^Up.    Putrid  wood. 
Zygodesmus  effusus,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Oarious  Oak  wood, 
torulosus,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Botten  leaves, 
fuscus,  Cda.— Oommon.    Kotten  wood  and  leaves, 
ramosissimus,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Under  Pine  wood, 
olivaceus,  B.  &  C— Low.    Under  Pine  wood. 
Hydnoides,  B.  &  C— Low.    Under  Pino  wood. 
MoNOTOspoEA  setosa,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Putrid  wood  in  si^amps* 
CooooTEiciiuM  erubescens,  Schw. — Mid;  (Schw.)  Dejected  sticks  of 

wood. 
FusispoEiuM  aurantiacum,  Lk. — ^Low.    On  dead  plants, 
roseum,  Lk. — Oommon.    On  dead  plants. 
Buxi,  Pr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Box. 
miniatum,  B.  &  O.— Mid.    Wounded  bark  of  Comus 
florida. 

ossicola,  B.  &  C Low.    On  old  bones  in  woods. 

placentula,  B.  &  C— *Low.    Dead  bark  of  Melia. 
pubescens,  B.  &  C— Low.     Leaves  of  Desmodium 

lineare. 
griseum,  Fr.— Low.    Fallen  Oak  leaves. 
Ot&cmatmcmm  candidum,  Schw.— Mid.    (Schw.)     Kotten  Pine 
wood. 
Crataegi,  B.  &  C— Low.    Leaves  of  CratsBgua. 
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PeiLoinA  apalospora,  B,  &  C — ^Low.  Culms  of  Zea  and  Sorghum. 
fuBcopnrpurea,  B.  &  C, — ^Low.  Dead  limbs  of  Quercue, 
tmiseptata,  B,  &  C. — ^Low.    Kotten  wood  of  Quercus. 

JDendsina  Diospyri,  B.  &,  0. — Low.  and  Mid.    Dying  leaves  of 
Pereinunon. 


V.  ASCOMTCETES. 


MoBCHELLA  escuUntay  Pei*s.  (Morel.) — Com.    Earth  in  woods. 

foraminnlosa,  Schw*— Mid.    (Schw.)    Earth  in  woods. 
Ca/rdvrdanay  Bosc. — ^Mid.    Earth  in  woods. 
Helvklla  crisfpa^  Fr. — ^Low.    Pine  woods. 

laeunosa^  Afz. — ^Low.    Near  rotten  logs. 
stdcata,  Afz. — Mid.  (Schw.)"  Shady  woods. 
Infulay  Scheeff. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  and  Pine  logs, 
costata,  Schw. — ^Mid.     In  sandy  ground, 
ephippium,  Lev. — Common.     About  decaying  trunks. 
Yebpa  Caroliniana,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  declivities. 
Gboglossum  hirsutum,  Pers. — Common.    In  wet  ground. 
diflEbrme,  Fr. — Common.    In  wet  ground, 
glabrum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Damp  mossy  ground, 
farinaceum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    In  meadows. 
MriEULA  paludosa,  Fr. — Common.    Swampy  land. 

exigua,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dejected  stems. 
liBOTU  lubrica,  Pers. — Common.    Moist  woods. 

chlorocephala,  Schw. — Common.    Damp  sandy  woods, 
viscosa,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Damp  sandy  woods, 
drcinans,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Woods. 
BmziNA  undulata,  Fr. — Common.    Earth. 

PsiLOPEziA  nutnmularia,  Berk. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  carious  wood. 
Peziza  (I.  Alextbia.) 

Acetabulum,  L. — Low.    On  naked  earth, 
dnnamomeo-lutescens,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  pu- 
trescent leaves. 
Mitrula,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  putrescent  leaves. 
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clypeata,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Eotting  log. 
Schweinitzii,  B.  &  0.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
badia,  Per& — Up.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
onotica,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Shady  places, 
obtecta,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  putrescent  leaveg, 
cochlcata,  L. — Common.    In  woods, 
velutina,  B.  &  C. — Up.    On  lignous  earth. 
Spragueii,  B.  &  C* — Up.    Rotting  wood, 
vesiculosa,  BulL — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    In  manured  ground, 
micropus,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
pustullata,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
macropus,  Pers. — Common.    Earth  and  logs, 
tuberosa,  Bull. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Grassy  land. 
Rapulum,  Bull. — ^Low.    Earth. 

catinus,  Holmsk. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Eotten  wood  and  lig- 
nous earth, 
cupularis,  L. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  bui*nt  ground, 
violacea,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  Kalmias. 
granulata,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Among  manure, 
rutilans,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
succosa,  Berk. — ^Low.    Moist  earth. 
oUaris,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  woods, 
albocincta,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Mossy  ground, 
omphalodes,  BulL — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Burnt  places, 
psammophila,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Damp  sandy  earth, 
melaloma,  A.  &  S. — Up.    Burnt  grounds, 
rubricosa,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth. 

(n.  Laohnea.) 

coccinea,  Jacq. — Up.    Fallen  limbs  in  wet  ground, 
tomentosa,  Schum. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
nigrella,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  and  earth, 
hemispherica,  Wigg.— Mid.  and  Up.    Wood  and  earth, 
brunnea,  A.  A  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Burnt  ground, 
scutellata,  L.— Common.    Earth  and  wood. 
Erinaceus,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Botten  trunks. 
'    stercorea,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)  Manured  and  rich  ground. 
Theleboloides,  A.  &_.S.— Mid.  (Schw.)  Manured  and  rich 
ground. 
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divereicolor,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  cow  dnng. 
decipiene,  B.  &  0- — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Pine  leaves, 
papillata,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  mannre. 
ciliaris,  Schrad. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Side  of  trunks, 
virginea,  Batsch. — Low,  and  Mid.  Fallen  leaves  and  sticks, 
nivea,  Fr. — ^Low.    Fallen  wood  and  branches, 
patula,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  Birch  leaves, 
calycina,  Schnm. — Low.  and  Mid.  Bark  of  Pine  limbs,  &c. 
cerinea,  Pers. — ^Mid,     On  old  palings, 
sericea,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
clandestina,  Bull. — Low.  and  Mid.     On  various  branches, 
fuscescens,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves, 
prolificans,  Schw. — Mid.   (Schw.)     Disc  of  trunks  and 

limbs, 
albo-violascens,  A.  &  S. — Com.  Bark,  sticks  and  stems. 
corticalis,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  trunks, 
cinereo-fusca,  Schw.— Common.    Wood  and  bark, 
rufo-olivacea,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  Rubus. 
flavo-fuliginea,  A.  &  S. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotten  wood  and 

leaves, 
variecolor,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems, 
leonina,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Carious  wood  of  Elm. 
fulvo-cana,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Disc  of  stump, 
penicillata,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Vitis. 
hyalina,  Pers. — Mid,  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
sulfurea,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  chips. 
villosa,  Pers. — Common,    Bark  of  Vitis,  Yibumum,  &c, 
punctiformis,  Fr. — ^Low.     Bark  of  Robinia. 
anomala,  Pers. — Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
aurelia,  Pers. — ^Low.     Carious  wood, 
cassia,  Pers. — ^Low.    On  Oak  wood. 
Rosse,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  On  Rose  branches. 
Hydrangese,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dead  Hydrangea, 
pruinata,  Schw. — Common.  Bark  of  Vitis,  Comus,  &c. 
DsBdalea,  Schw. — Common.    Bark  of  Carya,  Acer,  &c. 
Bloxami,  B.  &  Br. — Mid.    Carious  wood, 
ftisca,  Pers.— Mid-  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Elder, 
sanguinea,  Pers, — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Carious  wood, 
subiculata,  Schw. — ^Low.    "Wood  in  wet  ground. 
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elatuia,{A.  &;S.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  PinuB  Oanadensifi. 
bolaris,  BatBch. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  sticks,  &c. 
roseo-alba,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Dogwood. 

(III.  Phialea.) 

firma,  Pars. — ^Mid*  (Schw.)    Side  of  hollow  trunks, 
ciborioides,  Fr. — Low.    Fallen  leaves, 
serotina,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  leaves, 
lutescens,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.  (Sdiw.)    Limbs  and  leaves, 
pyriformis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Mosses, 
cyathoidea,  Bull. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Stem  of  herbs, 
cronata,  Bull. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems, 
campanula,  Nees. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Stems  of  tTmbeUiferce. 
Buccina,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  and  sticks. 
corocea,  Schw. — ^Low.    Rotting  sticks, 
seruginosa,  Fl.  Dan. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    On  wood. 
versiformi§,  Pers. — Up.    On  wood. 
Agassizii,  B.  &  C. — ^Up.    Bark  of  Abies, 
citrina,  Batsch. — Common.     Carious  wood  and  limbs, 
pallescens,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
cupressina,  Batsch. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Cedar, 
herbarum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems, 
epiphylla,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotting  leaves, 
chrysocoma,  Bull — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  wood. 
Andropogonis,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Culms  of  Broom-grass, 
vinosa,  A.  A  S. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  fallen  limbs, 
sanguinella,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    "Wood  and  bark  of  Liqui- 

dambar. 
rubella,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Carious  wood  and  bark, 
umbonata,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotting  leaves, 
atrovirens,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Rotten  wood, 
miltophthalma,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Comus  floridal 
uda,  JPers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Trunks  in  low  ground, 
stenostoma,  B.  A  C. — ^Low.     Culms  of  Andropogon. 
Arundinariae,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Culms  of  Arundinaria. 
fracta,  B.  &  C. — Up.    On  bark  of  Hydrangea, 
clnerea,  Batsch. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood,  limbs,  &c. 
Ravenelii,  B.  A  C. — ^Low.     On  Hysterium  rufulum*  • 
vulgaris,  Fr.— Common,    Wood  and  bark. 
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myceticola,  B.  &  0.— Low.    Wood,  PolypornB,  &c. 
fibriseda,  B.  &  C— Up.    limbs  of  Ulmtifl  Americana, 
atrata,  Pers. — Common.    Stems  and  sticks, 
melaxantha,  Fr» — Mid.    Dry  wood, 
melaleuca,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  dry  Cbrylus. 
compressa,  A.  &  S, — Common.    Dry  wood. 
Lecideola,  Fr.— Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  limbs, 
flexella,  Fr. — ^Low.    Pine  wood. 
Chlobosplenium  Schweinitzii,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Canons  wood. 

tortum,  B.  &  C— Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  wood. 
Helotium  anreum,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Tmnks. 

aciculare,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  limbs  of  Kobinia, 
SoLENiA  Candida,  Pers. — ^Low.    Under  Pine  wood. 

fasciculata,  Pers. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Fallen  limbs  in  wet 

places, 
villosa,  Fr. — Low.     Carious  wood  and  bark, 
ochracea,  Hoffm. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Carious  wood  and  bark. 
AsooBOLus  furfuraceus,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  cow  dung, 
major,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  cow  dung, 
conglomeratus,  Schw. — Common.  On  wet  carious  ^ood. 
glaber,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  manure, 
Trifolii,  Bemh. — ^Mid.    Living  leaves  of  Clover. 
Agymum  rufum,  Fr. — ^Up.    Wood  of  Abies. 

nigricans,  Fr. — Low.    Dry  Oak  wood. 
Stictis  pallida,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  palings, 
tenuis,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  limbs, 
radiata,  Pers. — Common.    Branches. 
Pupula,  Fr. — ^Low.    Branches. 
LiOHKNOPSis  sphsBroboloidea,  Schw. — Common.    On  branchlets. 
Pbopolib  versicolor,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Pine,  Oak,  &a 

hysterina,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Dry  wood. 
Xyloobapha  parallela,  Fr. — Low.    Carious  wood, 
YiBBissEA  truncorum,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  damp  wood. 
BuLQAEiA  globosa,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  in  woods, 
inquinans,  Fr. — Common.    Oak  logs, 
sarcoides,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Rotten  sticks, 
rufa,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Eotten  sticks  in  damp  woods* 
DmoLA  gambosa,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Wet  Pine  wood. 
Elaphomyces  granulatus,  Fr. — Low.    Sandy  woods. 
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Sphinctbina  ttirbinata,  Fr.— Low.    On  Pertusaria. 

lencopoda,  Nyl. — Low.  (Tuckerm.)    On  trunks. 
Cerasi,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     On  Cherry  and 

Peach  gum. 
microscopica,  B.  &  0. — Low.  Branches  of  Morus  mul- 

ticaulis. 
minima,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  limbs  of  Quercus. 
Tbochila  craterium,  Fr, — Mid.    Leaves  of  Hedera. 
Patellabia  atrata,  Fr. — Common.    Dry  wood. 

applanata,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Putrescent  wood, 
olivaceo-virens,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  and  wood 

of  Quercus. 
stygia,  B.  &  0. — Up.    Carious  wood. 
sphsBrospora,  B.  &  C. — Up.    Old  wood, 
atro-fusca,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  of  Vitis  vulpina- 
oculata,  B.  &  C— Low.    Limbs  of  Quercus. 
discolor,  Mont. — Low.    Wood  and  stems, 
rhabarbarina,  Berk. — Common.    Bark  of  Alnus,  <tc. 
aureo-coccinea,  B.  &  C, — Low.    Culm  and  sheath  of 
Andropogon. 
UiCNULA  Craterium,  Fr.— Common.    Rotten  sticks  in  woods. 
Debmatea  fasdcularis,  Fr. — Up.  (Rav.)    Oak  limbs. 

furfuracea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Hazel  branches. 
Cerasi,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Cherry  limbs, 
carpinea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Bark  of  Alder. 
Tympanis  gyrosa,  B.  &  0. — Up.    Bark  of  Hex  prinoides. 

Viticola,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  Grape-vine, 
picastra,  B.  &  C. — Up.    Bark  of  Hex  prinoides. 
cinerascens,  Schw. — Low.    On  bai'k. 
Andromedae,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  A.  arborea. 
Fraxini,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Limbs  of  Ash. 
plicato-crenata,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Prunus. 
conspersa,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Pyrus. 
Cenangium  clavatum,  Fr. — Mid,  (Schw.)   Bark  of  Prunus  serotina. 
Prunastri,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  branches, 
pulveraceum,  Fr. — Up.    On  branches, 
triangulare,  Fr. — Common.    Oak  limbs, 
confusum,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)  Fallen  limbs  of  Querc: 
alba. 
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contortam,  B.  &  C-^TJp,    Wood  of  Cornus. 
caliciifonne,  Fr. — ^MiA  (Schw.)    Oak  trunks. 
Pinastri,  Fr. — Up.    Bark  of  Abies, 
pithyum,  Fr, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Pine  chips, 
coucinnum,  B.  &  C. — Common,  Limbs  of  Sassafras,  &c. 
Vibumi,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.  Bark  of  Viburnum, 
turgidimi,  Fr. — Common.    Excrescences  of  Oak  limba. 
Magnolias,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Bark  of  M,  glauca. 
?apertum,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)     Branchlets  of  Hy- 
drangea, 
ferruginosum,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Oak  bark. 
Cephalanthi,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  C.  occldentalis. 
Juglandis,  B.  &  C— Up.    Bark  of  Walnut, 
quercinum,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  Umbs. 
Glonium  stellatum,  Muhl. — Mid.  &  Up.    On  stumps. 
DicH^fiNA  faginea,  Fr. — Common.    Beech  bark. 

strumosa,  Fr. — Common.    Living  Oak  limbs. 
EmmsMA  Asteris,  Schw.-^Mid.  and  Up.  Living  leaves  of  Aster. 

Solidaginis,  Schw, — ^Mid.   and  Up.      Living  leaves  of 

Solidago, 
Vitis,  Schw. — ^Mid.     Living  leaves  of  Vitis. 
acerinum,  Fr. — Common.    Living  leaves  of  A.  rubrum. 
decolorans,  Fr.— ^Common.     Living  leaves  of  Androm. 

ligustrina. 
Vaccinii,  Fr. — Common.    Living  leaves  of  Vaccinia. 
Prini,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Living  leaves  of  P.  verticil- 

latus.1 
Ilicincola,  Fr. — Common.    Living  leaves  of  L  prinoides. 
velatum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)  Living  leaves  of  L  prinoides. 
punctatum,  Fr. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Living  leaves  of  Acer 

saccharinum. 
salicinum,  Fr. — ^Low.    Living  leaves  of  Azalea. 
Curtisii,  B.  &  E. — Low.  and  Mid.  Living  leaves  of  Hex 

opaca. 
Cacti,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  rotting  Opuntia. 
?  adglutinatum,  Schw. — Common.    Living  branches. 
PnAoiDitJM  dentatum,  Schmidt. — Low.    Dead  Oak  leaves. 

elegans,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Sheaths  and  stipules  of  Pine. 

coronatum,  Fr, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  leaves. 

18 
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Hysterium  pulicare,  Pers, — Common.    Bark  and  old  wood. 

elongatum,  Wahl. — Common.    Dry  wood. 

tortile,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Cedar. 

varium,  Grev. — Low.    Bark  of  Liqiiidambar, 

hiascens,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Trunks  of  Quercns. 

CastaneaB,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Chestnut  wood. 

lineare,  Fr. — Common.    On  old  wood. 

ellipticmn,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  bark. 

praelongum,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carions  wood. 

betulignnm,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  Birch. 

teres,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  Ehododendmn. 

insidens,  Schw.: — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  dried  wood. 

rufulum,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Ehus,  Melia,  &a 

chlorinum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Limbs  of  Cyrilla. 

depressum,  B.  &  C. — ^Up.    Dry  wood. 

elatinum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dry  wood. 

flexuosxmi,  Schw. — Common.    Various  branches. 

Fraxini,  Pers. — Low.    Limbs  of  Ash. 

Vaccinii,  Schw. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Branches  of  V,  fron- 
dosum. 

AzaleeB,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Azalea. 

Andromedfle,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Bark  of  A.  axillaris. 

Kalmiae,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  K.  latifolia. 

Smilacis,  Schw. — Common.     On  Bamboo. 

Eubi,  Pers. — Common.    Blackberry  stems. 

Pinastri,  Schrad. — Common.    Pine  leaves. 

commune,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  stems. 

plantarum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Monotropa. 

variegatum,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.     Petioles  and 
nerves  of  Oak  leaves. 

arundinaceum,  Schrad. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Culm  of  Eeed. 

maculare,  Fr. — ^Low.    Oak  leaves. 

foliicolum,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.      Leaves  of  Oak  and 
Andromeda. 

petiolare,  A.  &  S. — ^Mid.     On  petioles. 
Labbella  Pomi,  Mont. — Common.    Skin  of  Apples. 
CoBDYCEPS  militaris,  (Ehrh.) — Common.    On  chrysalids. 

entomorhiza,  (Dicks.) — Common.    On  dead  larvae. 

Gryllotalpee— M.  A.  C— Low.    On  buried  Sand-mole& 
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Carolinensis,  B.  A  R. — Low,    On  cluysalids, 
Ophioglossoides,  (Ehrh.) — ^Mid.    Earth  in  woods, 
capitata,  (Holmsk.) — Low.    On  Elapliomyces. 
alutacea,  (Pere.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth, 
armeniaca,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Bird    excrement  in  wet 

ground, 
mucronata,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)     Trunk  of  Lirio- 

dendron. 
Isarioides,  M.  A.  C. — ^Mid.    On  dead  motlis. 
Xtlaeu  polymorpha,  (Pers.) — Mid.    Rotten  stumps  and  wood, 
corniformis,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Putrescent  sticks, 
digitata,  (Ehrh.) — Mid.     Base  of  trunks. 
Hypoxylon,  (Ehrh.) — Common.     Bark  and  wood. 
Comu-damsB,  (Schw.) — Low.    Kotten  logs, 
persicaria,  (Schw.) — Low.  &  Mid.  Buried  Peach-stones, 
carpophila,  (Pers.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Dead  burs  of  Liqui- 

dambar. 
fih'formis,  (A.  &  S.) — Low.    Eotting  leaves  and  petioles. 
Rhizomoepha  subcortical  is,  Pers. — Common.    Between  bark  and 

wood  of  logs. 
PoBONiA  Candida,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Scliw.)    Limbs  of  Fraxinus. 
Hypocbea  tomentosa,  Pr. — Low.     On  Lactarius. 
lateritia,  Fr. — Mid.     On  L.  Indigo. 
Lactifluorum,  (Schw.)— Common.     On  Lactarius. 
hyalina,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Eussula. 
luteo-virens,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Agaric-s. 
citrina,  (Pers.) — Common.    Bark,  wood,  &c. 
rosea,  (Pers.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  roots  of  trees, 
gelatinosa,  (Tode.) — Common.     On  wood,  &c. 
chlorospora,  B.  &  C. — Mts.    Putrid  wood. 
Stereorum,  (Schw'.) — Mid.    On  Polyporus  Curtisii, 
rufa,  (Pers.)— Common.    Wood,  &c. 
tuberiformis,  B.  &  R. — ^Low.     Culms  of  Anmdinaria. 
6ubviridi3,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Dead  grass  leaves, 
atramentaria,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Living  leaves  of  Eragrost : 
hirsuta. 
Hypoxylon  ustulatum.  Bull. — Common,    Trunks  and  stumps. 

Tubulina,  (A.  &  S.)— Mid,  (Schw.)    Trunk  of  Walnut. 
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nummularium,  Bull. — Common.    Bark  of  Acer,  Pla- 
tanas,  &c 

punetnlatum,  R  &  B. — haw.    Baric  of  dead  Oaks. 

Clypens,  (Schw.)— Low.  &  Mid.  Bark  of  Quercus  nigra. 

nesodes,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs. 

concentrieum,  (Bolt.) — Common.    Trauks  &  stumps. 

vemicosum,  (Schw.)— Common.    Wood  and  bark 

rubricoBum,  Fr. — ^Low.    On  bark. 

xanthocreas,  B.  &  C. — Low.    On  Alnns. 

multiform^,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  bark. 

annulatum,  (Schw.) — Common.    On  bark. 

decorticatum,  (Schw.) — ^Low.    Bark  of  Sassafras. 

epiphsBum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Sticks  of  Magnol.  glauca 

cohrorens,  (Pars.)— Mid.  and  Up.    Bark  of  trunks. 

notatum,  B.  <fe  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  Oak  limbs. 

fuscum,  (Pers.) — Common.    Dead  limbs. 

fragifonne,  (Pers.) — Mid.  and  Up.    On  bark. 

rubiginosum,  (Pers.)— Mid,    Carious  wood. 

perforatum,  (Schw.) — Common.    Bark  and  wood. 

illitum,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  Comus,  Ac. 

serpens,  (Pers.)— Common.     Carious  wood. 

leucocreas,  B.  &  K. — Low.    Carious  wood* 

coUiculosum,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  trunks.* 

coprophilum,  Fr. — Common.    On  cow  dung. 

udum,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  limbs. 

Sassafras,  (Schw.) — Common.    Bark  of  Sassafras. 

atramentosum,  (Fr.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  wood. 

afflatum,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Dry  wood. 

exaratum,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    Limbs  of  Caiya. 

fuscopurpureum,  (Schw.)— Mid.    (Schw.).  Wood  and 
bark. 

gregale,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Putrid  wood. 

investiens,  (Schw.)— Low.  and  Mid.    On  Wood. 
DiATRYPK  rigens,  (Fr.)— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
contorta,  (Schw.) — ^Common.    On  baric, 
microplaca,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Limbs  of  Benzoin., 
stigma,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
platystoma,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.    On  bark, 
atropunctata,  (Schw.) — Common.    Dead  tranka. 
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disciformis,  Fr. — ^Mid.— Bark  of  Alder. 
Eobini»,  (Schw.)— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Locust, 
virescens,  (Schw.) — Common.    Limbs  of  Pagus. 
DurisBi,  Mont. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs. 
afiteroBtoma,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Fallen  limbs, 
favacea,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Birch  wood. 
Smilacicola,  (Schw.)— Low.  and  Mid,    On  Smilax. 
verrucflBformis,  Fr. — Common.     On  dead  limbs. 
Bubfulva.  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  limbs  of  Nyssa, 
obesa,  B.  &  C.— Common.    Bark  of  Rhus,  &a 
discincola,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Disc  of  stump  of 

Mains, 
discreta,  (Schw.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  Mains. 
Ribesia,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  R.  nibmm. 
friabilis,   (Pers.) — Mid.     (Schw.)      Bark  of   Hex  pri- 

noides,  4c. 
quercina,  Fr. — Mid.   (Schw.)    Oak  limbs. 
Hystrix,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Maple, 
strumella,  Fr. — ^Mts.    On  Grossularia. 
insitiva,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Vitis. 
innata,  B.  &  0. — Mts.    Branches  of  Castanea. 
leioplaca,  Fr. — ^Low,    Branches  of  Cyrilla. 
lata,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  Dry  wood. 
Polynesia,  B.  &  C— ^Mts.     Dry  wood  of  tninks, 
Diospyri,  (Schw.)— Mid.  (Schw.)     Bark  of  Persimmon. 
Viticola,  (Schw.)— Low,  and  Mid.     On  Vitis. 
sequilineariB,   (Schw.) — Mid.    (Schw,)     Limbs  of  Ber* 

beris. 
fimeti,  (Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  manure. 
ToBSBLLU  Sacculus,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Tecoma^ 

VaLSA  (L   ClBCUMSCEIPTiE.) 

pmnastri,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Prunus  serotina. 
plagia,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Fallen  limbs  of  Liriodendron. 
gastrina,  Fr. — ^ITp,     Oak  limbs, 
stdlnlata,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  limbs. 
Bign'onise,  (Schw.)— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Tecoma. 
scoparia,  (Schw.)--Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Walnut, 
enteioleuca,  Fr.— Mid.    Bark  of  Robinia  limbs. 
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Byngenesia,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Rubus  Btrigosus. 
pngillus,  (Sell w.)— Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  Maple, 
corniculata,  (Ehrh.) — Low.  and  Mid.    Bark  of  Ash,  &c. 
haustellata,  (Fr.)— Low.    Bark  of  Oak,  Alder,  Ac. 
fibrosa,  Fr. — ^Mts.    Branches  of  A^nus  ? 
Leaiana,  (Berk.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    In  Carpinns. 
frustrum-coni,  (Schw.) — Mid.    Roots  of  Oak. 

(II.  InCUSjE.) 

nivea,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Apple  tree, 
leucostoma,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Prunns  and  Persica. 
scutellata,  (Pers.) — Mid.  (Schw.)  On  Prunus  and  Comns. 
taleola,  Fr. — Low.     Oak  limbs, 
angulata,  Fr. — Mid.    Holly  limbs, 
tessella,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Willow  limbs. 

(III.    ObVxVLLATJS.) 

ciliata,  Fr.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Elm. 

coronata,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.     On  Castanea  and  Bignonia 

branches. 
Notarisii,  Mont. — Mid,    Branches  of  Gleditschia. 
decorticans,  Fr.— Low.    Bark  of  Kerria  Japonica. 
Liquidambaris,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Yonng  limbs  of 

Sweet  Gnm. 
leiphaemia,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    Branches  of  Oak. 
turgida,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  Liriodendrou, 
snbscripta,  Fr. — ^Low.    Branches  of  Melia. 
salicina,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Willow, 
pnsio,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branches  of  Morns  multicaulis. 
Vitis,  (Schw.) — Common.    Bark  of  Grape  vines, 
capsnlaris,  (Pers.) — Mts.  (Schw.)    Bark  of  Ampelopsis. 
stilbostoma,  Fr. — Common.    Various  branches, 
txibulosa,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branches  of  Alnus. 
Americana,  B.  &  C. — Common*     On  various  branches, 
goniostoma,  (^chw.) — Common.     On  various  branches, 
ambiens,  Fr. — Common.    On  various  branches. 

(  IV.   CiRCINAT-B.) 

pulchella,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Cherry,  Oak,  &c 
quatemata.  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  Acer,  Ac 
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prsBstanB,  B,  &  C. — ^Mid.    Branches  of  Kjssa. 
umbilicata,  (Pera.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  Lonicera 

Berapervirens. 
condensata,  B.  &  C. — Mts.    Branches  of  Querc :  montana. 
castanophila,  B.  &  C. — ^Mts.    Branchefi  of  Oafitanea, 
acclinis,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Brandies  of  Sassafras, 
rnfescens,  (Schw.) — Common.    Branches  of  Ehus. 
divergens,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Fallen  limbs  of  Liqui- 
dambar. 
Meloobamma  Quercunm,  Fr. — Common.    limbs  of  Oaks. 

campylospomm,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Trunks  of  Acer. 
CastanesB,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)  Bark  of  Chestnut, 
gyrosum,  (Schw.)— Com.  Bark  of  Oak,  Beech,  &c. 
Calycanthi,  (Schw.) — Low.  and  Mid.  Bark  of  Sweet 

Shmb. 
Gleditschifie,  (Schw.) — Mid.  Limbs  of  Honey  Locust, 
rhizogena,  (Berk.) — Low.  and  Mid.     Bark  of  H.  Sy- 

riacus, 
Hibisci,  (Schw.) — Low.    Bark  of  11.  Syriacus. 
Araliae,  M.  A.  C. — Mid.    Bark  of  A.  spinosa. 
Phoradendri,  B.  &  C. — Low,    Dead  branches  of  P. 

flavescens. 
ambiguum,  (Schw.) — Common.     Dead  branches  of 

Bhusi 
Meliae,  (Schw.) — Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  branches  of 

China  Tree, 
atrofuscum,  B.  4  C. — ^Mts.    Dead  branches  of  Rhus 

glabrum. 
Persimmons,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)  Dead  branches 
of  Diospyrus. 
NBcrBiA  cinnabarina,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  branches  of  various 
trees, 
dematiosa,  (Schw.) — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Dead  branches  of 

Morus  rubra, 
coccinea,  Fr. — Common.   Dead  branches  of  various  trees. 
Cucurbitula,    Fr.— Low.    and  Mid.    Dead  branches  of 

Prunus,  Melia,  Ac. 
diploa,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  branches  of  Alnus,  &c. 
perpusilla,  B.  &  Ci — ^Low.    Stem  of  Lycopersioum,  &c. 
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CurtiBii,  Berk. — ^Low,    Dead  stalk  of  Zea. 
muscivora,  Berk. — ^Low-  On  Jungermanniaa  npon  trunks, 
polythalaraa,  R  &  B. — Common.    Bark  of  Fraxinns,  Ac. 
Feziza,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  and  wood, 
sanguinea,  Fr. — Common.    Wood  and  SphflBriae. 
epiBphaeria,  Fr. — Common.    On  Hypoxyla. 
ochroleuca,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Scliw.)    Various  trees. 
moUiuscula,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
ordinata,  (D.  C.  ?) — Mid.  (Schw.)    Canons  wood, 
aurantia,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.    On  bark  and  Polyporus. 
rosella,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Earth  under  putrid  logs. 
Tegillum,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Underside  of  Pine  wood. 
?  pannosa,  (Schw.) — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Under  rotten  log. 

SpH^BIA  (I.   SUPKRFICIALES.) 


las.  ' 

aquila,  Fr. — Common.    Dejected  limbs  in  woods. 
Corticium,  Schw. — Common.  Bark  of  Oak  and  Chestnut, 
byssiseda,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  trees, 
subiculata,  Schw. — CouMnon.    Carious  wood, 
xestothele,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Limbs  of  Comus  florida. 
culcitella,  B.  &  'R. — ^Low.    Bark  and  wood  of  Quercus. 
confertula,  Schw. — Common.    Bark  of  Fraxinus,  Laurus, 

&c. 
callista,  B.  &  C. — Common.    Bark  of  Carpinus,  Ac. 
parietalis,  B.  &  C— Low.    Within  hollow  Oak  trunk. 
Pezizula,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  &  Mid,    Bark  of  Liquidambar,  Ac. 
lanuginosa,  B.  &  C— Low.    Naked  limbs  of  Robinia. 
rhodomphala,  Berk. — Common.    On  wood. 
CoUinsii,  Schw. — ^Mid.    Leaves  jof  Mespilus,  Ac. 
cinerea,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Cow  dung, 
phseostroma,  Mont. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Limbs  and  sticks, 
rhodomela,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  wood. 
Villosee. 
ovina,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Sdiw.)    Dry  wood. 
nudicoUis,  B,  &  C. — ^Low.    Putrescent  Pine  trunk, 
mutabilis,  Pers. — Mid,    Bark  of  Cerasus, 
canescens,  Pers.— Low.    Dry  wood, 
ciria,  B,  &  0. — ^Low.    On  Diatrype  stigma. 
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Btrigosa,  A.  k  S. — ^Low.  &  Mid.    Dry  wood  of  Kalmia,  &c. 

Racodium,  Pers. — Low.  &  Mid.  Bark  of  Liquidambar,  &c. 

crinita,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Carious  wood  of  Beech,  Ac. 

araneosa,  Pers? — Mid.  (Schw.)    Dry  wood. 

lignaria,  Grev. — Common.    Dry  wood. 

agminalis,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Up.    Dry  Pine  wood. 

vermicularia,  Nees. — Low.     Dry  Pine  W' ood. 

phaeosticta,  Berk. — ^Low.  Leaves  &  sheaths  of  Andropogon. 

exilis,  A.  &  S. — ^Low.     Bark  of  Cornus  florida. 

pilosa,  Pers. — ^Low.    Pine  wood. 

orthotricha,  B.  &  C. — Low%    "Within  hollow  Nyssa. 

squamulata,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 

terebrata,  B.  &  0. — Low,    "Wood  of  fallen  Oak  limbs. 

flavido-compta,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Wood  of  Cyrilla. 

c.  DenudatsB. 

seriata,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    In  cracks  of  wood, 
pomiformis,  Pers. — ^Low.    Culms  of  Arundinaria. 
mammfieformis,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.     Fallen  limbs  of 

Oak,  Beech,  Ac. 
rhodospila,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Dly  wood  of  Cyrilla. 
moriformis,  Tode. — Common.    Old  wood. 
pulvis-pyriuB,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Oak  limbs, 
spermoides,  Hoffm. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
multifera,  B.  &  R. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  manure, 
millegrana,  Schw. — Low.  &  Mid.    Dryjwood  and  bark, 
epimelffina,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Carious  Pine  wood, 
myriocarpa,  Fr. — ^Common.    Dry  wood, 
ootheca,  B.  A  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Carious  wood, 
notha,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  cut  wood, 
disseminata,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Old  wood  of  Liquidambar. 

d.  Pertusffi. 

lecythea,  Schw. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)    Carious  wood, 
mobilis,  Tod.e. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  limbs. 
Curtisii,  B. — Low.    Decayed  nuts  of  Caiya. 
Putaminum,  Schw.— Low.  and  Mid.  Old  Peach  stones, 
psoriella,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Bark  on  trunks  of  Platanus. 
papilla,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid,   Fallen  bark  and  wood, 
mycophila,  Fr. — ^Low.    On  Polyporus  Curtisii* 
19 
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porothelia,  B.  &  C. — Low.    On  hyinenium  of  Stereum, 
kalospora,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Denuded  limbs  of  Fraxinns? 
mastoidea^  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid«    Limbs  of  Fraxinns,  &c 
seminuda,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  and  bark, 
nlmaticolor,  B.  &  C, — Low.    Decorticated  sticks. 
CyrillflBCola,  B.  k  C. — Low.    Carious  wood  of  Cyrilla, 
porphyrostoma,  Kze? — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood. 
latericoUa,  D.  0. — ^Low.    Denuded  sticks, 
pertusa,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Old  wood, 
caryopha^a,  Schw. — ^Low.    Old  nuts  of  Carya. 
Pericarpiicola,  B.  &  0. — ^Low.    Pericarp  of  Hickory  nuts, 
sporoedema,  B.  k  C. — ^Low.    Dead  wood  of  Acer, 
fissurarmn,  B.  &  C. — Low.    In  chinks  of  Pine  wood. 
Aethiops,  B.  &  C. — Up.    Dry  wood. 
(II.  Ebumpbntes.) 

e.  C»spitos8s.  , 

Bibis,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  R.  rubrum. 
acervata,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Oak. 
Berberidis,  Pers. — ^Mid.    On  Barberry, 
varia,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    limbs  of  Cerasus. 
Bubcongregata,  B.  &  G. — Common.    Bark  of  Moms,  Li- 

quidambar,  &c. 
nobilis^  B.  &  0. — ^Up.    Branchlets  of  Tilia  glabra, 
morbosa,  Schw. — Common.    Limbs  of  Plum  and  Cherry. 
Perisporioides,  B.  &   C. — Common.     Living  leaves  of 

Bhynchosia,  &q. 
pulicaris,  Fr.— Low.  and  Mid.    Branches  and  stems. 
Saubineti,  Mont — ^Low.  and  Mid.    On  culms  of  Zea. 
Hyperici,  Schw.— Low.    On  IL  fruticosum. 

f.  Obturated. 

elongata,  Fr.— Common.    Limbs  of  Eobinia)  &c. 
mutila,  Fr. — Common.    Bark  of  dead  limbs, 
insidens,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  and  bark. 
Virginica,  R  &  0. — Mid.  and  Up.  Wood  of  Castanea,  Ac 
abrupta,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Dead  root  of  Cyrilla.  ? 
£nnotea,  B.  6c  C— Mid.    Dead  Hedera. 
conostoma,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    limbs  of  P^^ica. 
eflFusa,  B.  &  C— Low.    Wood  ctf  Quercns  alba. 
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fissa.  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Kosa. 

mucosa,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Cncurbita. 

Cnpressi,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Limbs  of  0.  thyoides. 

Opuli,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Limbs  of  V.  Opulus. 

Sclerotium,  Schw. — ^Mid,  (Schw.)  Limbs  of  Hj^drangea.  ? 

Loniceres,  Sow.  ? — ^Mid.     Branches  of  Lonicera  sempervi- 
rens. 

Clasterium,  B.  &  0. — ^Mts.  Branches  of  Spinea  opulifolia. 

orthospora,  B.  &  C— *Mts.    Branches  of  Sambucns  Cana- 
densis. 

Tecomatis,  B.  (fe  C. — Low.    Branches  of  Tecoma  radicans. 

semitecta,  B.  &  0. — ^Mts.    Branches  of  Platanus. 

strobilina,  HoU.  &  Sm. — ^Low.    Old  Pine  cones. 

Pteridicola,  B.  &  0. — Low.    Stipes  of  P.  aqnilina. 

Zeae,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     On  old  com  stalks. 

enmorpha,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Culms  of  Amndinaria. 

apiospora,  Mont. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Culms  of  Arundinaria. 

arundinacea,  Sow. — Low.     Stems  of  Arundo. 

longissima,  Pere. — Common.    On  stems  of  herbs. 

Anethi,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems  of  herbs. 

nebulosa,  Pers. — Common.    On  stems  of  herbs. 

picea,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  stems  of  herbs. 
g.  Confertse. 

Graminis,  Pers. — Common.     Grass  leaves. 

Scirporum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Leaves  of  S.  Americanus. 

ulmea,  Schw. — Common.    Leaves  of  U.  Americana. 

Peltigerse,  Mont. — Up.    On  Parmelia. 

Lespedezae,  Schw. — Mid.  and  Tip.    Leaves  of  Lespedeza. 

YuccsB,  Schw. — Low.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Y.  gloriosa. 
h.  Lophiostomse. 

angustata,  Pers. — Mid.    On  hard  wood. 

pileata,  Tode. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood  of  Liquidam- 
bar. 

excipuliformis,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Limbs  of  Negundo. 

compressa,  Pers  ?— Mid.    Roots  of  Quercus. 

hysterioides,  Schw. — Up.    Wood  of  Tilia. 

Arundinis,  Fr. — ^Low.    Culm  of  Arundinaria. 
i.  Ceratostomse. 

pilifera,  Fr.— Low.  and  Mid.    Dry  Pine  wood. 
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rostrata,  Fr. — Low.     Carioxis  wood  and  bark, 
Sphcerincola,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Scbw.)    On  Hypoxylon  Cly- 

pens, 
stricta,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Wood  of  Robinia,  &a 
cirrhosa,  Pere. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Putrid  wood, 
mucronata,  Marke, — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  wood, 
brevirostris,  Fr. — Low.     On  soft  wood, 
assecla,  Schw. — Mid.    Bark  of  Liriodendron,  4c. 

(IIL  SuBTECriB.) 

k.  Immersae. 

Bpinosa,  Pere. — ^Mid,  and  Up.    On  wood, 
limoeformis,  Schw. — Mid.    Bark  of  Oak  and  Chestnut, 
tuberculosa,  Schw. — Mid,  (Schw.)    Carious  wood  of  Bet* 

ula. 
fimeti,  Pers. — Mid.     On  manure, 
livida,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.     Dry  wood, 
rhodogloea,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.    Branchlets  of  Negundo. 
rhodina,  B.  &,  C. — Low.    Branchlets  of  Kosa. 
obtecta,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  shrubs, 
sepelita,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Stem  of  Smilax  laurifolia. 
peliospora,  B.  &  C. — Mts.     On  Acer  spicatum. 
disrupta,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.     Stem  of  Smilax. 
flavitecta,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Branches  of  Kerria  Japonica. 
citrispora,  B.  &  C. — Mts.    Branches  of  Tilia  glabra. 
TilisB,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Branches  of  Tilia,  Ac. 
scepincola,  Fr. — ^Up.     On  Spirsea  opulifolia. 
clypeolus,  M.  A.  C. — Mid.     Branches  of  Fraxinus. 
olivaespora,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Branchlets  of  Com  us  florida. 
subclypeata,  B.  &  C. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  bark  of  Rosa  and 

Rubus. 
fuscella,  B.  &  Br. — Up.  and  Mid.     On  bark  of  Eosa. 
velata,  Pere.— Mid.  (Schw.)    On  limbs  of  Tilia. 
Dioscoreae,  B.  &,  C. — Low.    Dead  stems  of  Dioscorea. 
epidermidis,  Fr. — Low.    Limbs  of  Pereica. 
aculeata,  Sdiw. — Common.    Stems  of  herbs, 
combulliens,  B.  &  C. — Low.    Stems  of  Arundinaria. 
incarcerata,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Stems  of  Spartina  glabra. 
Cacti,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  dead  Opuntia. 
nigro-annulata,  B.  &  C— Low.    Leaves  of  Yucca  aloifolia« 
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Dicis,  Schleich.— Common,    Leaves  of  I.  opaca, 
Pnatula,  Pers. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Juglans. 
Pseudo-pustula,  B.  &  C. — Low,    Fallen  leaves  of  Njssa 

mult: 
Kalmiarum,  Schw, — Mid.    Dead  leaves  of  Kalmia. 
sparsa,  B.  A  0. — Mid.    Fallen  leaves. 
Andromedarum,  Schw. — ^Mid  (Schw.)    ]>ead  leaves  of  A. 

axillaris, 
argyrostoma,  Berk.— Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Yucca 

filamentosa. 
1.  ObtectsB. 

pruinosa,  Fr. — ^Mid.  and  Up.    Limbs  of  Fraxinus. 
salicella,  Fr. — Up.    Limbs  of  Comus  sericea. 
sarcocystis,  B.  ife  C. — ^Mid.    Dead  stems  of  Cerealia. 
rubella,  Pers. — Low.  and  Mid.    Dead  stems  of  herbs  and 


rubicunda,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Dead  stems  of  Sola- 
num,  &c. 

acuminata,  Sow. — Up.  and  Mid. — Dead  stems  of  Herbs. 

complanata,  Tode. — Mid.  and  Up.    Dead  stems  of  Herbs. 

conifonnis,  Fr. — Mid.  and  Up.     Dead  stems  and  herbs. 

doliolum,  Pers. — Common.    Dead  stems  and  herbs. 

ceratispora,  B.  <fe  C. — ^Low.    Dead  stems  and  herbs. 

nigrella,  Fr. — Mid.    Dead  stems  of  Ambrosia  trifida. 

herbanim,  Fr. — Common.  Dead  stems  of  herbs  and  grasses. 

Verbascicola,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  Dead  stems  of  V. 
Thapsus. 

ampliata,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Dead  stems  of  Umbel- 
liferse. 

Ogilviensis,  Berk.  ? — Up.    Dead  stems  of  Cimicifuga,  <fec. 

Plantaginis,  B.  ife  C. — ^Mid.  Calyx  and  rachis  of  P.  major. 

OenothersB,  B.  <fe  C. — Low.    Dead  stem  of  O,  sinuata. 

umbrinella,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Base  of  stem  of  Eupator: 
comop : 

stictostoma,  B.  &  C. — ^Up.    Stem  of  Eupatorium. 

ScorodonisB,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Stem  of  Allium  in  gardens. 

mesoedema,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Stem  of  Cirsium  and  Eupa- 
torium. 

incommisoibilis,  B.  A  C. — Up.    Stem  of  dead  herb. 
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m.  Foliicolae. 

SarracenisB,  ScLw. — Low.  and  Mid.   Leaves  of  Sarracenia. 
tubaefonnis,  Tode. — Mid.  (Schw.)     Leaves  of  Elm  and 

Tulip  Tree. 
Gnomon,  Tode. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Chinquapin, 
setacea,  Pei's.-^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Birch. 
Solani,  Pers. — Mid,  (Schw.)    Tubers  of  Solanum. 
petiolorum,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid.     Petioles  of  laqui- 

dambar,  &c« 
pyramidalis,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  leaves. 
Potent ilte,  Schw. — Mid.  and  Up.     Leaves  of  P.  Cana- 
densis. 
Solidaginum,  Schw. — Mid.    Leaves  of  Solidago. 
myriadea,  D.  C. — Common.    Leaves  of  Oaks,  Ac. 
maculseformis,  Pers. — Common.    Various  leaves, 
punctiformis,  Pers, — Common.    Various  leaves. 
Magnoliee,  Schw. — Low.    Leaves  of  M.  glauca. 
fructuosa,  Ji.  &  C. — Low.    Leaves  of  Magnol :  grandifl : 
AndromedsB,  Schw. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  A.  cori- 

acea,  &c. 
Carectorum,  B.  &   C. — Low.       Leaves   of    Carex  xan- 

thophysa. 
Massaku  crustata,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  limbs. 

obesa,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Fallen  limbs  of  Acer  and  Quercus. 

atroinquinans,  B.  A  C. — Low.  Fallen  limbs  of  Platanus. 

?  excussa,  (Schw.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  limbs. 

epileuca,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.  Limbs  of  Morus  rubra. 

seiridia,  B.  ife  C. — Mts.    Limbs  of  Robinia. 

vomitoria,  B.  &  C. — Low.  and  Mid.    Limbs  of  Acer. 

circumscissa,  (Pers.) — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Platanus. 
DfiPAZEA.  Smilacicola,  Schw. — Common.    Leaves  of  Srailax. 

Kalmicola,  Schw. — Mid.  and  Up.  Leaves  of  K.  latifolia. 

Hederaecola,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  H.  Helix. 

TulipifersB,  Schw. — Low.    Leaves  of  Tulip  Tree. 

brunnea,  B.  &  C— Low.    Living  leaves  of  Acer. 

cruenta,  Fr. — Midi  and  Up.    Dying  leaves  of  Conval- 
laria. 

Oarpinicola,  Fr. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Hornbeam. 
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DoTHiDFA. — a,  Denudatfie. 

Glumamm,  R  &  C. — Mid.    Fallen  beads  of  Wheat. 

b.  Erumpentes. 

Kibesia,  Fr.— Mid-  (Schw.)    On  Ribes. 
Sambuci,  Fr.— Mid.  (Sebw.)    On  Elder. 
Bphserioides,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Populns  Italica. 
Oapreolatse,  Schw. — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Branches  of  Bignonia. 
Ehnina,  Schw. — Mid.    (Schw.)     Young  branches  of  R. 
radicans. 

c,  Xyloma. 

typhina,  Fr. — Low.  and  Mid.     Culms  of  living  Grass, 
rubra,  Fr, — Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Prunus. 
flabella,  R  &  C. — Low.    Fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina. 
Heliopsidis,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Stem  and  branches  of 

H.  IsBvis. 
Eupatorii,  B.  ife  C. — Mid.    Stem  of  E.  coronopifolia. 
Smilacis,  B.  46;  C. — Up.    Branches  of  Smilax. 
asteromorpha,   Schw. — Mid.    (Schw.)     Living  leaves  of 

Betula. 
Brachystemonis,  Schw. — ^Mid.    (Schw.)    Living  leaves  of 

Pycnanthemum, 
culmicola,  Schw. — ^Mid.   (Schw.)    Fallen  stems  of  Grass, 
exasperans,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  and  petioles  of 

herbs. 
CatalpaB,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Fallen  leaves  of  Catalpa. 
AmbrosisB,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.  Living  leaves  of  A.  artemesisef: 
orbicularis,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Living  leaves  of  Gentiana 

Saponaria. 
Anemones,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Living  leaves  of  A.  Virginica* 
alnea,  Fr* — ^Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  Alnus. 
Perispobium  fimeti,  B.  A  0. — Low.    Rabbit  excrements. 

Caladii,  Schw. — ^Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Peltandra. 
Ebysiphb  communis,  Schlecht. — Common.    Living  leaves. 

horridula,  Lev. — ^Low.    Living  leaves  of  Xanthium. 
Martii,  Lev.— Up.  Living  leaves  of  Eupator.  ageratoides. 
Gerardiae,  Schw. — ^Mid.    (Schw.)    Living  leaves  of  G, 
quercifolia. 
MiOBOSPHiERA  penicillata,  Lev. — Common.    Living  leaves. 
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Ravenelii,  B.  &  C— Common.     living  leaves  of 

Gleditschia. 
Bemitorta,.B.  A  0. — ^Low.    Living  leaves  of  Cepha- 

lanthus. 
Friesii,  Lev.— Low,    Living  leaves  of  Syringa  vul- 
garis. 
Hedwigii,  Lev. — Low.      Living  leaves  of  Quercns 
aqnatica. 
Phyllaotinu  guttata,  Lev. — Common.  Living  leaves  of  Alnus,  &c. 
PoDospiLBRiA  Kunzei,  Lev. — ^Mid.    Leaves  of  Cerasus. 
Uncinula  adunca,  Lev. — Common.    Living  leaves. 

polychflBta,  B.  A  C— Mid.  &  Up.  Living  leaves  of  Celtis. 
Cn-fiTOMiUM  elatum,  Kze. — Low.  &  Mid.  Putrescent  grass  stems. 

chartarum,  Ehrb. — Low.     On  wet  paper. 
Meliola  amphitricha,  Fr. — Common.    Leaves  and  twigs. 
AsTBBiKA  spuria,  B.  &  C. — ^Low.    Leaves  and  stem  of  Hyptis. 

Erysiphoides,  B.  &  C. — Low.  Leaves  of  Nyssa  multiflora. 
exasperans,  B.  &  C— Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Kalmia 

latifolia. 
orbicularis,  B.  &  C— Low.  and  Mid.  Leaves  of  Ilex  and 
Prinos. 
SooRiAB  spongiosa,  Fr. — Common.    Leaves  and  limbs  of  Fagus  and 

Alnus. 
Catnodium  elongatum,B.  &  D. — ^Low.  and  Mid.  On  various  leaves. 
Carolinense,  B.  &  D. — Low.  Fallen  leaves  of  Post  Oak. 
Onygena  equina,  Pers. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Old  horns  and  hoofe. 
faginea,  Fr. — Common.    Dead  bark  of  Beech. 
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VI.    PHYSOMYCETES. 


MuooB  ilavidas,  Per8.-Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Agarics. 

Mucedo,  L.— Low.  and  Mid.    On  putrescent  matter, 
canimis,  Pere.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Excrement  of  Mice, 
fusiger,  Lk.— Low.    On  Agarics, 
capitato-ramosns,  Schw.— Tx)w.    On  putrescent  Boleti. 
clavatuB,  Lk.— Low.    On  putrescent  Oucurbita. 
curtns,  B.  &  C— Low.    On  putrescent  C.  Melo. 
Htdkophora  teneUa,  Tode.-Mid.  (Schw.)    On  sticks. 

murina,  Fr.-Mid.  (Schw.)    On  sqmrrel  excrements. 
Fimbria,  Fr.-Mid.  (Schw.)    On  Sphserise. 
Phtcomtcis  nitens,  Kze.-Low.    On  dung  in  wet  ground. 
AsooPHOBA  Mucedo,  Tode.-Mid.    On  putrescent  bodies. 

nucum,  Cda.-Low.    Putrescent  Batatas  tubers, 
chartarum,  B.  &  C— Low.    On  damp  paper. 
P«x)BOLx;s  roridus,  Pers.-Mid.  (Schw.)    Hoi^e  dung. 

crystallinus,  Tode.-Low.    Horse  dung. 
EuBonuM  herbariorum,Lk.-Commoii.    On  dried  plants, 
i^"  cLdida,  Pei-Low.  and  Mid.    Putrescent  vegetation. 
c«e8ia,Pers.-Mid.  (Schw.)    On  trunks, 
ovula,  Schw.-Mid.  (Schw.)    Carious  wood. 
DxcHOSPoanm  a^gregatum,  Nees.-Mid.  (Schw.)    Oak  bark. 


GENERA  DUBIA. 


EcromoMA  Liriodendri,  Fr.-Common.    Leaves  of  TiUip  Tree 
^^        Toxici,  Schw.^Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Poison  vme. 
afflatum,  Fr.-Mid.    Leaves  of  Cimicifnga. 
Aiinon6e,Fr.-Mid.  (Schw.)    Leaves  of  Asimma. 
EB™BPMfagineum,?ers.-Common.    Le-^«^!^;^; 
acerinum,  Pers.— Common.    Leaves  of  Maple. 
J^tSlum;Kze.-Low.andMid.    leaves  of  Maple. 
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roseuni,  Scluilz.— Mid.  (Schw.)     Leaves  of  Bircli. 
Vitis,  D.  C. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Leaves  of  Grape, 
nicinum,  D.  C. — Low.     Leaves  of  Scriit)  Oak. 
quereiniim,  Kze. — Mid.     Leaves  of  Black  Oak. 
Quercus-einereip,  Schw. — Low.  Tx?aves  of  Upland  Willow 

Oak. 
Pyracanthae,  Lk. — Mts.      lieavcs  of  Cratcegiij*  punctata. 
Cyrillae,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Leaves  of  Cyrilla. 
anomaluin,  Schw. — T^ow.     Limbs  and  petioles  of  Juglan- 
and  Carya. 
Spbrmcedia  Clavns,  Fr. — Low.     On  Grass  seeds. 

Paspali,  Fr. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Seeds  of  Paspalunj. 
Tripsaci,  M.  A.  C. — ^ilid.     Seeds  of  T.  dactyloides. 
PAcnTMA  Cocos,Yr.  (Tuckahoe.) — Low.  and  Mid.    Underground. 
ScLERonuM  coraplanatum,  Tode. — Mid.     Putrescent  leaves. 

scutellatnm,  A.  &  S. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Leaves  of  Juglans. 
Semen,  Tode. — Low.  and  Mid.    Leaves  of  L-is,  &c. 
Arundinarife,  B.  &  C. — Low.     Leaves  of  Arundinaria. 
vulgatum,  Fr. — Mid.    (S(^hw.)    Putrescent  vegetation. 
Fungorum,  Pers. — Low.     On  roots  of  Mosses. 
Medicaginis,  Fr. — Low.     On  buried  radicles, 
trnncorum,  Fr, — Low.     Putrid  wood. 
CircejB,  Schum. — Mid.  (Schw.)     I>eaves  of  Oircoea. 
applanatum,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)  Limbs  of  Castanca, 
cerebrinum,   B.  <fe   C. — T^w.       Fallen   limbs  in   wet 

ground. 
Orobanches,  Schw. — !Mid.    (Schw.)    Eoot  and  stem  of 

O.  Yirginica. 
varium,  Pei-s.— Mid.     Earth  and  old  cabbage  t^talks. 
nitidum,  B.  &  C. — I-,ow.     Fallen  rose  petals. 
])yrinum,  Fr.— Low.     On  old  dried  Apples. 
Malonnn,  Berk.— Low.     On  old  dried  Apples, 
durum,  Pere. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Stem  of  herbs. 
Liliorura,  Schw.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Stem  of  Lilium. 
Pustulla,  Fr.— Low.  and  Mid.     Oak  leaves, 
populinum,  Pers.— Mid.  (Schw.)    Poplar  leaves. 
RnizocTONiA  Muscorum,  Fr. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Roots  of  Mosses. 
Hiraantia,  Schw. — Mid.  (Schw.)    Lignous  earth. 
OzoNTCM  auricomnin,  Lk. — Common.     Old  logs. 
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OlIARACE^E. 


CiiAKA  fragility,  Desv. — ^Low.  and  Mid.     Ponds  and  ditclie*. 
Schweinitzii,  A.  Brann. — Mid.     Still  streams. 


ALG.E,  OR  SEA-WEP:DS. 


M  ELANOSPEliUE  A  K. 

Sargassum  vul^arc,  Ag. — In  the  Gnlf  Stream. 

baccifernm,  Ag. — In  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Fuccs  vesiculosiis,  Linn.     Sea  coast.     {Rev,  E,  M\  Forbes.) 
Padixa  pavonia,  Lamour. — Sea  coast.    {liev,  E.  M.  Forbes.) 
Arthrocladia  villosa,  Diiby. — Mouth  of  the   Gape  Fep'«.     {Mrs. 

PrioUau,) 
Chorda  tomcntaria,  Lyngb. — Coast. 
Mesooloia  virescens,  Carm. — Coast. 
EcTOCARprs  siliculosus,  Lyngb. — Coast. 

viridis,  Ilarv. — Coast. 

RHODOSPERMEAE. 

CuoNDRiA  dasyphylla,  Ag. — Coast. 

PoLY'iipnoNiA  variegata,  Ag. — Coast. 

BosTiiYCHiA  rivularis,  Harv. — Coast. 

Dabya  elegans,  Ag. — Coast. 

CiiAMPiA  pai-vula,  llarv. — Coast. 

Alsidium  Blodgettii,  Ilarv.. — Coast.   {Mr,  Forbes.) 

Delesseria  Leprieurii/  Mont. — Coast. 

KrropnYLLUM  pnnctatum,  Grev. — ^Month  of  the  Cape  Fear.  {Mrs. 

Prioleau^ 
Gbacilabia  multipartita,  J.  Ag. — Mouth  of  tlie  Cai)c  Fear. 
Gelidium  comeum,  Lamourx. — Coast. 
SoLiERiA  eliordalia,  J.  Ag. — Coast. 
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IIypnea  muscifoniiis,  L.imoui'x. — Coast. 
SciNAiA  ftircellata,  Biv. — Coast. 
Chondrus  crlspuB,  Lyngb.  (Irish  Moss.) — Ocean. 
Ohylocladia  Baileyana,  Harv. — Coast. 
Oeramium  rubrum,  Ag. — Coast. 

diaphannm,  Rotb. — Coast. 
Spybidia  filamentosa,  Harv. — Coast. 
QRiFFrrHSiA  corallina,  Ag.? — Coast. 
CALLiTHAMinoN  Tumerf,  Ag. — Coast. 

polyspermum,  Ag. — Coast. 

CIILOBOSPERMEAE. 

Bbyopsis  plumosa,  Lamourx. — Coast. 

PoBPHYBA  vulgaris,  Ag. — Coast. 

Entebomobpha  intestinalis,  Lk. — Mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

compressa,  Grev. — ^Mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear.     {Mrs. 
Prioleau^ 
Ulva  latissima,  Linn. — Coast. 

lactuca,  Linn.  (Green  Laver.)— Coast. 
Batrachospebmum  moniliforme,  "Roth. — Common   in  fresh  water 

streams. 
TuoMEYA  fluviatilis,  Harv. — On  stones  in  streams  of  Up.  Dist. 
Lemanea  torulosa,  Ag. — On  stones  in  streams  of  Up.  Dist. 
CncETOPHOBA  endivioefolia,  Ag. — Sea  coast. 
Claix)phoba  glaucescens,  Griff. — Sea  coast. 

refracta,  Roth. — Sea  coast. 
ScYTONEMA  miuutum,  Ag. — On  limbs  of  trees  and  old  shingles, 
myochrous,  Ag. — On  rocks, 
ossicola,  Berk,  k  Curt — On  old  bones  in  woods. 
Lyngbya  majuscula,  Harv. — Coast. 

OsciLLATOBiA % — In  frcsh  pools  of  water. 

NosToc  commune,  Ag. — Damp  earth. 

Palmella  prodigiosa,  Mont.    On  cooked  vegetables. 

Pbotococcus  viridis,  Ag. — ^Bark  of  limbs. 


SUMMARY. 


Floweeino  Plant8, 

ExogeBouft, 1^363  ^peciae. 

Endogenous, 611      " 

1,878 

Flowebless  Plakts, 

Eqnisetaceae^.  .•,,,.,,.*.....         1 

Filices, 37 

Lycopodiaceae, , 0 

Hydropterides,  . . , 1 

Musci, 198 

Hepaticae, 69 

Lichenes, 817 

532 

Fungi — Hymenomyoetesy. . . .     935 

Gasteromycetes, 160 

ConiomyceteB,. .,,,..     341 

Hyphomycetes, , . . .  •     188 

ABQomycetea, • .      71ft 

Physomy  oeteB^ SI 

Doubtfiil  OenAm,* . . «       43 

^ 3|,3»» 

Characeae, . , • .  •         % 

Algae, w  • »        W 

, ^  63 

Total  BpocieB,..;.v;,  .«.^.  ..i ..«. ..«.    4,849 


OMISSA. 


p.  81.  Agai'ie.iis  (Clitoc:)  ocliropui'purcus,  Berk. — ^Mid.  Iii 
tliin  woods. 

p.  93.  Lactarius  angu^ftmiuuis^  Loscli. — Common.   Thin  woods. 

p.  93.  Russula  nigricans,  Fr. — ^Mid.    Earth  in  woods. 

p.  162.  Uncinula  intermedia,  B.  &  0. — Mid.  On  leaves  of  Ulmus 
alata. 


ERRATA. 


p.  10,  line  8th,  for  "Com.  Poppy,"  read  Com  Poppy. 

p.  20,  line  14th,  for  "Mid.  Dist,"  read  Monntains. 

p.  72,  for  Petraplodox,"  read  Tetraplodon. 

p.  76,  6th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  playthylla,"  read  platyphylla.  , 

p.  115,  for  Spakronema,"  read  Spii^ronema.  i 

p.  134,  line  11th,  for  "  cronata,"  read  coronata.  ! 

p.  134,  line  14th,  for  "  corocea,"  read  crocea. 


SERIAL-DO  NOT  REMOVE 
FROM  BUILDING 
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